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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  30,  1920. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  the  Eighty-ninth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1920. 

OBSTRUCTIVE  PROPAGANDA. 

For  some  time  there  have,  now  and  then,  come  to  my  attention 
gross  misstatements  of  fact  and  conditions  as  justification  for  the 
release  of  all  Indians  from  Government  supervision.  It  was  so  ap- 
parent that  these  efforts,  whether  so  intended  or  not,  might  mislead 
the  unadvised  or  give  excuse  for  wrongdoing  to  the  illy  disposed  that 
I  decided  to  depart  from  my  usual  practice  and  wrote  the  letter  of 
March  31,  1920,  to  the  Women's  Civic  Center,  of  San  Diego,  Calif., 
which  is  here  reproduced. 

From  the  numerous  expressions  of  approval  of  this  letter,  received 
from  widely  different  sources,  I  feel  that  its  purpose  was  timely  and 
effective. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Haman, 

President,  San  Diego  Women's  Civic  Center, 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Haman  :  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
ok  January  9,  1920,  by  the  Women's  Civic  Center  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  relative 
to  the  status  of  the  American  Indian,  and,  from  inaccurate  statements  therein, 
I  can  not  feel  that  your  organization  gave  the  matter  careful  consideration. 

Confusion  as  to  the  legal  status  of  the  Indian  rests  largely  with  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  subject.  The  general  allotment  act  of  1887,  providing  for 
the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  with  the  amending  provisions  of  the  Burke 
Act  of  1906,  made  the  issuance  of  a  fee-simple  patent  the  primary  legal  require- 
ment for  citizenship  of  Indians,  but  also  provided  for  the  citizenship  of  any  In- 
dian by  his  voluntary  separation  from  tribal  relations  and  the  adoption  of  the 
habits  of  civilized  life.  The  later  act  of  June  25,  1910,  also  provides  for  the 
allotment  of  lands  to  Indians  from  the  public  domain  with  the  issuance  of  a  fee 
patent  as  provided  for  in  the  case  of  reservation  allotments. 

Under  my  administration  the  Indian  Bureau  has  made  special  effort  to  extend 
citizenship  to  the  Indians  and  prepare  them  for  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 
In  the  declaration  of  policy  issued  April  17,  1917,  I  announced  that  every  Indian 
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as  soon  as  found  to  be  competent  to  transact  his  own  business  affairs  would  be 
given  full  control  of  his  property  and  have  all  his  land  and  moneys  turned  over 
to  him,  after  which  he  would  no  longer  be  a  ward  of  the  Government.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  movement,  on  March  7,  1919,  I  instructed  the  superintendents  of 
the  various  reservations  as  follows: 

You  are  requested  to  submit  to  this  office,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
a  list  of  all  Indians  of  one-half  or  less  Indian  blood,  who  are  able-bodied 
and  mentally  competent,  21  years  of  age  or  over,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  land  allotted  to  said  Indians,  and  the  number  of  the  allotment.  It  is 
intended  to  issue  patents  in  fee  simple  to  such  Indians. 

Under  this  broadened  policy  Indians,  both  mixed  and  full-bloods,  are  being 
released  from  Government  supervision  as  rapidly  as  their  condition  warrants. 
Whenever  an  Indian  is  found  to  be  as  competent  as  the  average  white  man  to 
transact  the  usual  vocations  of  life,  he  is  given  a  patent  in  fee,  full  control  of 
his  lands  and  moneys,  and  made  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  About  225,000 
allotments  of  land  have  been  made  to  Indians,  and  during  the  last  three  years 
10,956  fee-simple  patents  have  been  issued,  or  1,062  more  than  in  the  10  years 
preceding. 

I  have,  however,  gone  further  and  taken  the  position  that  the  citizenship  of 
Indians  should  not  be  based  upon  their  ownership  of  lands,  tribal  or  in  sever- 
alty, in  trust  or  in  fee,  but  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  real  Americans,  and 
favorable  report  has  been  made  on  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  having  for  its 
purpose  the  conferring  of  citizenship  on  all  Indians,  but  retaining  control  of 
the  estates  of  incompetents. 

I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  this  restriction  and  that  competency 
must  precede  the  control  of  property,  otherwise  great  injustice  would  follow  to 
thousands  of  Indians. 

In  this  connection  I  said  in  my  last  annual  report : 

Of  the  large  number  of  Indians  still  under  the  supervision  of  this  bureau, 
it  should  be  understood  that  more  than  75,000  are  situated  practically  the 
same  as  the  reservation  Navajo,  Hualapai,  Hopi,  and  Apache,  whose  prop- 
erty can  not  now,  nor  for  many  years  to  come,  be  wisely  allotted.  There  are 
thousands  of  full-bloods  and  near  full-bloods  whose  landed  interests  and 
whose  personal  possessions  and  prospects  are  suggestive  of  a  capacity  for 
independent  self-support,  but  who  are  not  qualified  to  withstand  the  com- 
petitive tests  that  would  follow  a  withdrawal  of  Federal  guidance.  To 
abandon  these  at  the  point  in  their  progress  where  elementary  requirements 
are  shaping  into  self-reliance  and  a  comprehension  of  practical  methods, 
would  be  to  leave  them  a  prey  to  every  kind  of  unscrupulous  trickery  that 
masks  itself  in  the  conventions  of  civilization. 

I  shall  not  be  outdone  by  anyone  who  would  hasten  Indian  progress  by 
the  extension  of  release  and  obligation  to  those  who  are  ready  for  this 
status,  nor  shall  I  be  swerved  from  what  I  believe  to  be  a  course  of  just 
aid  and  protection  to  the  less  fortunate  and  less  progressive  Indian. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  establishing  the  patriotic  and  heroic  part  of  the  Indians 
in  the  World  War  to  make  such  unwarrantable  statements  as  that  they  pur- 
chased over  $60,000,000  worth  of  Liberty  bonds.    I  feel  that  their  actual  invest- 
ment of  $25,000,000  in  this  way  is  a  magnificent  showing.    No  one  questions  the 
war-time  evidence  of  the  Indian's  Americanism  or  that  it  carries  great  weight 
in  the  plea  for  his  citizenship,  and  you'  are  advised  that  a  bill  approved  by  this 
bureau,  which  became  a  law  in  October,  1919,  provides  that  Indians  who  served 
in  the  Military  or  Naval  Establishments  of  the  United  States  during  the  war 
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against  Germany,  and  who  have  been  honorably  discharged,  may  be  granted  full 
citizenship  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Few  things  have  been  more  obstructive  to  Indian  welfare  than  the  professional 
agitator  who  claims  the  abolishment  of  governmental  supervision  as  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Indian.  There  would  be  no  wisdom'  in  the  withdrawal  of  Federal 
supervision  over  all  Indians  at  this  time.  The  result  would  be  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  old  or  incompetent  Indians  would  soon  be  fleeced  of  their  property  and 
thrown  upon  the  States  as  paupers  and  mendicants,  and  public  protest  against 
neglected  conditions  would  surely  and  shortly  follow.  Such  procedure  would 
be  unwise,  unjust,  and  indefensible. 

The  Indian  Service  has  been  aided  by  sincere  and  sane  criticism,  for  which  it 
is  grateful,  but  its  work  is  too  often  seriously  impeded  through  misrepresenta- 
tions to  the  public  by  speakers  and  writers  of  superficial  knowledge  or  excessive 
zeal,  and,  what  is  more  unfortunate,  by  selfish  adventurers  of  both  the  white 
and  Indian  races  who  are  chiefly  concerned  for  personal  gain  and  who  seek  a 
condition  that  would  enable  them  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  those  who,  if  un- 
protected, would  be  duped  by  their  clever  rapacity.  They  should  meet  with  a 
conservative  reception.  The  public  should  be  led  by  no  one  to  draw  conclusions 
from  less  than  careful  and  impartial  inquiry. 

The  Indian  is  moving  forward.  He  is  progressing  numerically.  His  popula- 
tion is  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  half  century.  He  is  improving  in 
health  and  knowledge  of  how  to  keep  well.  He  is  accepting  hospital  facilities 
that  have  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  seven  years,  as  shown  by  an  in- 
crease of  10,000  patients  treated  annually.  His  medicine  men  are  retiring  from 
practice.  Fifty  thousand  Indian  families  live  in  permanent  homes  and  take 
an  interest  in  sanitation.  The  women  are  becoming  better  housekeepers ;  their 
babies  are  better  cared  for,  and  infant  mortality  is  decreasing. 

The  Indians  are  growing  in  knowledge  and  general  intelligence.  Three-fourths 
of  their  children  eligible  for  attendance  are  enrolled  in  some  school,  Federal, 
State,  or  mission.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  their  entire  population  speak  English 
and  about  one-half  read  and  write  English.  Their  gain  in  the  use  of  civilized 
speech  has  been  remarkable  in  the  last  seven  years. 

Too  much  has  been  said  about  Indian  school  graduates  going  back  to  the 
blanket.  Any  assumption  that  more  than  a  negligible  percentage  of  such  stu- 
dents are  nonprogressive  is  unwarranted.  In  some  instances  where  pupils  not 
long  in  school  have  returned  to  backward  home  conditions  the  results  have  been 
disappointing,  but  by  no  means  an  entire  loss.  If  these  boys  and  girls  carry 
no  more  than  a  speaking  use  of  English  into  homes  still  under  the  thrall  of 
barbaric  ignorance,  they  have  started  a  lifting  force  and  planted  imperishable 
seeds  of  civilization.  Considering  the  effect  of  previous  environment,  habits, 
and  prejudice,  the  school-trained  Indian  compares  favorably  with  the  average 
white  student  whose  home  surroundings  as  a  rule  are  generally  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Indian's  progress  is  too  frequently  measured  by  his  garb.  We  want  the 
Indian  to  cut  his  hair  and  wear  citizens  clothes.  We  urge  him  to  live  in  a 
white  man's  house,  but  if  he  does  not  entirely  and  promptly  respond  in  all  of 
these  respects  it  is  not  proven  that  he  is  not  a  progressive  man.  Sometimes 
young  men  returning  from  our  schools  to  the  reservations  resume  certain 
outward  forms  of  tribal  fashion  as  a  matter  of  expediency  or  social  deference 
to  their  elders,  but  their  activities  show  what  they  are;  their  farming,  their 
stock  raising,  the  homes  they  build  and  the  way  they  furnish  them,  and  their 
desire  to  have  their  children  go  to  school,  are  the  best  evidences  of  their 
progress. 
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Recent  careful  investigation  shows  that  the  product  of  the  Indian  schools  is 
so  generally  successful  and  of  good  standing  that  the  conclusion  is  overwhelm- 
ingly against  any  adverse  criticism  of  the  Government's  system  of  Indian 
education. 

The  war  service  of  10,000  young  Indians  brought  them  distinct  educational 
value  in  a  better  use  of  English,  greater  self-confidence,  respect  for  authority, 
and  disciplined  industry  that  will  add  strength  and  character  to  their  citizenship. 

The  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  Indians  is  steadily  improving.  Marriage 
by  tribal  custom  is  notably  giving  way  to  legal  rites.  At  present  there  is 
hardly  more  than  one-fourth  the  drunkenness  among  Indians  that  prevailed  10 
years  ago.  The  missionary  workers  have  been  a  powerful  aid.  Their  number 
among  the  Indians  has  doubled  since  1900,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
churches  and  church  attendants. 

The  Indian's  industrial  progress  is  especially  noteworthy.  Their  individual 
funds  on  deposit  have  increased  in  the  last  eight  years  in  excess  of  $20,000,000. 
During  that  period  they  have  expended  for  homes,  barns,  and  modern  farm 
implements  $18,000,000  and  have  added  $13,000,000  to  their  capital  in  live  stock. 
The  Indian's  transformation  from  a  game  hunter  and  wanderer  to  a  settled  land- 
holder and  home  builder  is  everywhere  evident.  Nearly  37,000  Indian  farmers 
are  cultivating  almost  a  million  acres,  47,000  are  engaged  in  stock  raising,  and 
their  live  stock  is  worth  close  to  $38,000,000.  Their  last  year's  income  from 
the  sale  of  crops  and  live  stock  was  approximately  $14,000,000.  The  Indians 
are  dependable  wageworkers.  Their  annual  earnings  in  public  and  private 
service  exceed  $3,000,000.  Their  number  receiving  rations  and  supplies  not 
paid  for  in  labor  has  decreased  one-half  in  the  last  seven  years. 

There  are  not  many  defenders  of  the  earlier  processes  of  treaty  making  and 
treaty  breaking,  but  the  constructive  plan,  followed  now  for  nearly  a  third  of  a 
century,  of  allotting  the  Indians  land  in  severalty,  of  conducting  hospitals  and 
schools  for  physical  and  mental  betterment,  and  providing  them  guidance  in 
the  productive  use  of  the  soil  and  its  related  industries,  if  not  a  perfect  one, 
is  the  best  plan  yet  devised  for  a  dependent  people  and  is  amply  justified  by 
results. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cato  Sells,  Commissioner. 

CITIZENSHIP  FOR  INDIAN  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 

Indian  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  the  World  War  and  have 
been  honorably  discharged,  may,  by  recent  congressional  enactment, 
be  granted  citizenship  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  without 
affecting  their  property  rights,  individual  or  tribal. 

This  legislation  received  my  hearty  indorsement,  and  I  hail  it  as  a 
just  and  fitting  tribute  to  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  courage 
of  the  young  men  of  a  virile  and  enduring  race,  whose  forefathers 
three  centuries  ago  brought  friendly  greetings  to  the  Pilgrims  in 
their  days  of  struggle  and  hardship  and  for  half  a  century  kept  in- 
violate treaty  covenants  with  these  first  builders  of  our  national  life. 

The  great  war  with  autocracy,  so  lamentable  in  its  horrors  and 
desolations,  has,  nevertheless,  put  into  the  experience  of  every  victori- 
ous power  engaged  in  it  something  that  will  live  through  coming 
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ages,  and  among  these  compensations  is  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  the  white  man  and  a  closer  unity  of  their 
common  interests  and  purposes  in  the  land  that  must  forever  sustain 
both  races. 

NO  BACKWARD  LURE. 

I  feel  some  degree  of  satisfaction  in  having  adhered  to  the  policy 
of  not  allowing  the  Indians  to  be  featured  as  a  unique  attraction  in 
the  various  exhibition  enterprises  of  the  white  man. 

There  is  much  in  the  native  life  of  the  Indian  which  is  worthy 
of  preservation,  and  our  educational  system  does  not  overlook  this. 
Of  course,  our  primary  purpose  is  to  teach  him  first  the  practical 
side  of  an  everyday  livelihood,  and  we  stress  those  things  which  fit 
the  Indians  to  be  industrious,  thrifty,  and  capable  of  making  their 
own  way  in  the  world,  and  changes  are  urged  in  tribal  customs  and 
habits  to  adapt  them  better  to  the  necessities  of  self-support.  We 
have  no  other  choice  than  to  regard  the  Indian  as  a  fixed  component 
of  the  white  man's  civilization  and  to  see  that  he  is  equipped  to  take 
care  of  himself. 

At  the  same  time,  we  aim  to  protect  and  conserve  all  that  is  ele- 
vating and  cultural  in  his  tribal  lore,  handicrafts,  music,  ceremo- 
nies; in  a  word,  his  tribal  art,  much  of  which  should  live  not  only 
in  his  weird  traditions  but  as  a  racial  coloring  and  charm  to  the 
accomplishments  he  is  destined  to  contribute  to  our  composite  prog- 
ress in  the  years  to  come. 

In  the  following  letter  I  offered  some  justification  for  the  course 
pursued  during  the  last  seven  years  in  discouraging  the  requests  for 
delegations  of  Indians  to  suspend  their  home  duties  in  order  to  en- 
liven some  occasion  with  a  spectacular  display  of  primitive  feasts 
or  ceremonies,  the  usual  chief  features  of  which  are  "  Wild  West " 
performances  : 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hamilton, 

Advertising  Manager, 

Routfitvestem  Exposition  and  Fat  Stock  Shoiv, 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hamilton  :  Owing  to  my  recent  absence  in  the  field,  I  am 
taking  the  first  opportunity  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  December,  5,  1919, 
in  which  you  refer  to  the  Fat  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo  to  be  held  at  Fort  Worth 
next  March,  and  request  my  assistance  in  procuring  a  band  of  25  or  30  Indians 
from  South  Dakota  to  add  an  entertainment  feature  to  the  event. 

I  am  very  cordial  toward  the  general  purposes  of  the  stock  show,  knowing 
the  fine  results  of  previous  exhibitions,  and  should  like  to  further  its  success 
in  every  way  practicable,  all  the  more  so  because  of  local  considerations  and 
my  high  personal  regard  for  its  promoters.  I  feel,  however,  that  you  will 
desire  my  cooperation  only  within  the  limits  of  what  is  consistent  with  the 
larger  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Indians  themselves,  which  impels  me  to 
offer  a  word  of  explanation. 
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Administrative  trust  for  some  years  has  led  me  into  a  close  study  of  Indian 
conditions,  during  which  I  have  learned  that  aside  from  much  superficial,  and 
some  vicious,  thought  supporting  the  withdrawal  of  all  Federal  protection  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  Indian  to  shift  for  himself,  there  is  a  sincere  and 
growing  feeling  that  the  process  of  his  civilization  should  be  hastened,  and 
responsive  to  that  sentiment  I  have  sought  earnestly  for  ways  and  means 
which,  without  a  radical  change  of  racial  nature,  would  lead  the  Indian  to 
comprehend  and  appropriate  the  fundamentals  of  our  American  life,  with  its 
approved  moral,  social,  and  industrial  standards. 

To  this  end  the  Indian  Service  has  stressed  its  efforts  for  more  healthful 
and  elevating  home  conditions ;  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  youth,  so  that 
they  shall  have  the  language,  the  vocational  training,  and  the  ideals  that  give 
access  to  the  avenues  of  honorable  self-support;  and  especially  for  the  en- 
couragement and  guidance  of  all,  both  young  and  old,  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture, stock  raising,  and  other  fields  of  .remunerative  labor. 

I  ask  your  indulgence  to  say  that  the  results  appearing  on  many  of  the 
reservations  have  been  gratifying  beyond  expression.  The  limits  of  this  letter 
will  not  permit  statistical  corroboration,  but  the  facts  are  unmistakable  to 
anyone  visiting  the  Indian  country.  The  reservations  are  now  quite  generally 
typical  of  the  remarkable  transformation  going  on.  Nothing  there  is  plainer 
than  that  the  old  order,  or  rather  disorder,  is  rapidly  changing  and  that  a  new 
generation  is  creating  a  new  leadership  that  speaks  in  the  intelligence  of  all 
faces  below  middle  age,  that  is  found  in  the  prevailing  home  life,  that  is  seen  in 
the  improved  breeds  of  live  stock,  in  the  use  of  modern  machinery  for  farming 
operations,  and  that  is  strikingly  prominent  in  the  interest  shown  by  most  of  these 
Indians  in  all  the  products  of  their  labor  displayed  at  fairs,  including  the  ex- 
hibits of  their  healthy  babies.  Unquestionably,  a  new  spirit  and  new  concep- 
tions of  living  are  in  control  of  these  communities,  where  not  so  very  long  ago 
the  red  man  heard  only  the  call  of  his  untamed  impulse. 

I  have  made  it  my  business  to  go  among  these  later  conditions  and  note 
how  the  old  barbarous  customs  and  degrading  influences  with  their  pagan 
dances,  their  superstitious  medicine  men,  and  all  the  feathered  and  painted 
heraldry  of  wild  indolence  are  giving  way  to  the  sure  beginnings  of  initiative, 
industry,  and  thrift,  and  to  the  desire  for  their  children's  education  and 
social  betterment.  I  am  especially  impressed  with  the  increasing  number 
of  Indians  who  are  accepting  fee-simple  patents  to  their  land — more  in  the 
last  3  years  than  in  the  10  preceding — and  are  thus  becoming  full-fledged 
citizens  and  taxpayers  ready  to  assume  their  obligations  under  State  and 
Federal  laws  and  to  exercise  complete  control  of  all  their  property ;  and  in 
all  this  I  see  something  definitely  progressive  and  hopefully  promising  which 
makes  it  urgent  that  no  backward  step  be  taken. 

Whatever  encourages  the  Indians  to  array  themselves  in  warlike  costumes  of 
the  past,  to  participate  in  old-time  dances,  and  the  like,  must  in  a  measure 
emphasize  the  habits  and  customs  of  long  ago  which,  if  the  Indian  is  to  assume 
the  burdens  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  should  disappear.  More- 
over, such  exhibitions  tend  to  give  the  public  a  wrong  idea  of  existing  conditions 
by  featuring  the  Indian  as  delighting  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  past  and  in  ex- 
hibitions of  his  uncivilized  state  at  the  expense  and  in  the  discouragement  of 
the  progressive,  industrious  Indian  whose  children  are  in  school,  whose  wife  is 
a  good  housekeeper,  and  who  is  applying  himself  to  the  industrial  activities 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the  white  man's  civilization.  So  that,  everything 
considered,  I  must  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  everywhere 
demand  that  they  be  not  attracted  away  from  their  homes,  the  care  of  their 
stock  and  crops,  and  their  general  domestic  duties  to  the  transient  return  at 
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some  distant  point  of  old-time  performances  which  tend  to  justify  the  too  fre- 
quent charge  that  they  are  not  progressive  and  that  little  benefit  has  come  from 
the  Government's  guardianship. 

I  prefer,   therefore,  to  adhere  to  my  uniform  practice,  and  trust  that  the 
management,  whom  I  would  otherwise  gladly  oblige,  will  accept  my  attitude  of 
declination  as  entirely  defensible  and  consistent  with  the  settled  policy  which 
the  Indian  Bureau  has  found  to  be  wise. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cato  Sells,  Commissioner. 

EDUCATION. 

The  promise  of  the  Indian  race  lies  in  the  education  of  its  children, 
morally,  mentally,  and  industrially.  To  perform  this  important 
function,  Indian  schools  have  been  developed  throughout  the  Indian 
country  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  race.  To  be  of  per- 
manent value,  these  schools  must  equip  the  children  to  assume  as 
adults  the  responsibilities  of  citizens.  These  institutions  have  be- 
come the  milestones  marking  Indian  progress. 

The  peak  of  attendance  in  Indian  schools  was  reached  in  1915, 
when  26,128  Indian  children  were  enrolled,  and  there  has  been  a 
gradual  yearly  decrease  since  then,  both  in  attendance  and  the  num- 
ber of  Government  schools. 

Under  new  rules  governing  enrollment,  published  in  my  last  an- 
nual report,  the  following  schools  were  abolished : 

The  Otoe,  Ponca,  and  Shawnee  Schools  in  Oklahoma;  the  Cush- 
man  School,  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  the  Southern  Ute  School,  Ignacio, 
Colo.;  the  Sisseton,  Yankton,  and  Hope  Schools,  South  Dakota, 
and  Martin  Kenel  School,  North  Dakota ;  the  Oneida  School,  Wiscon- 
sin; the  White  Earth  School,  Minnesota;  and  the  Kickapoo  School, 
Kansas,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Government  day  schools  in  many 
localities. 

These  reductions  do  not  mean  that  Indian  children  are  deprived 
of  facilities  for  their  education.  Whenever  one  of  our  schools  is 
abandoned  its  place  is  taken  by  the  public  and  private  school,  thus 
merging  the  child  of  the  Indian  into  the  same  educational  processes 
as  that  of  the  whites.  In  1913  there  were  enrolled  in  public  and 
private  schools  25,988,  and  at  present  about  29,123  Indian  children. 
This  figure,  however,  does  not  show  all  the  Indian  children  who  are 
attending  schools,  other  than  Government,  but  only  those  of  whom 
reports  are  made. 

The  Indian  who  has  absolved  himself  from  governmental  super- 
vision and  taken  up  his  home  in  the  ordinary  life  of  our  people, 
usually  enrolls  his  children  in  school  with  those  of  his  white  neigh- 
bor, and,  while  racially  remaining  an  Indian,  he  takes  his  place  in  the 
nation  as  an  American  citizen.  In  his  own  life  he  thus  visualizes  the 
Indian  Bureau's  years  of  endeavor  and  indicates  the  approach  of  the 
day  when  his  race  will  be  fully  absorbed  into  the  body  politic. 
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But  this  reference  to  the  decreasing  number  of  purely  Indian 
school  activities  by  no  means  implies  that  their  complete  absorption 
is  near  at  hand.  There  still  remains,  and  for  many  years  will  re- 
main, a  large  population  which  must  have  the  Government's  educa- 
tional aid ;  this  is  especially  true  of  the  Southwest.  There  should  no 
longer  be  delay  in  making  adequate  provision  for  more  than  10,000 
Indian  children  in  that  section  who  are  not  in  any  school,  to  the  end 
that  there  shall  be  equal  opportunities  for  enlightening  forces  among 
the  race  whose  progress  as  a  whole  we  are  pledged  to  promote. 

Elsewhere  I  have  mentioned  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  in- 
terested and  efficient  teachers  and  other  employees  without  compensa- 
tion comparable  to  the  requirements  demanded. 

Fundamentals  in  education — Following  the  period  in  which 
both  war  and  a  ravaging  epidemic  seriously  disturbed  the  normal 
activities  of  our  schools,  I  felt  that  some  measure  of  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  a  few  of  the  basic  principles  essential  to  our  educational 
system,  as  a  vantage  ground  from  which  to  accomplish  reconstruc- 
tive tasks,  and  am  gratified  at  the  responsh7e  spirit  and  encouraging 
results  along  the  lines  presented  in  a  letter  of  August  16,  1919,  to 
all  school  workers,  from  which  excerpts  are  given  below  relative  to 
moral  and  religious  training,  improved  social  morale,  and  more 
thorough  and  systematic  instruction,  especially  in  all  industrial 
class  work. 

I  would  urge  the  thought  that  the  Indian  school  must  build  character;  that 
there  must  be  no  neglect  of  the  pupil's  moral  nature ;  that  the  highest  success 
of  everyone  is  conditioned  upon  a  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  more  essential  to  true  education  than  the  "  ought " 
and  the  "  ought  not "  in  mental  growth.  Although  comprehensive  outlines  on 
manners  and  right  conduct  were  not  given  in  the  tentative  course  of  study, 
definite  time  is  set  apart  for  such  instruction  and  should  be  faithfully  used. 
Every  school  library  has,  or  should  have,  reference  books  for  teachers  on  moral 
training,  and  every  conscientious  teacher  will  be  true  to  the  moral  element 
in  personal  example  and  in  class  room  methods.  Moreover,  all  superintendents 
should  see  that  the  broadly  tolerant  spirit  of  the  general  regulations  for  re- 
ligious worship  is  fully  sustained.  There  should  be  no  curtailment  of  the 
impartial  privileges  therein  extended  to  all  Christian  denominations  whose 
missionary  efforts  have  become  so  helpful  to  our  work.  The  influence  of  the 
Sunday  school,  the  facilities  to  pupils  for  church  attendance,  and  the  moral 
features  of  the  general  assembly  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  our  preparation 
of  the  Indians  for  citizenship,  we  should  hold  firmly  to  the  prime  truth  that 
good  men  and  good  women  are  the  safety  of  society ;  that  in  no  form  of  govern- 
ment is  civic  righteousness  so  essential  as  in  a  democracy  where  the  rulers  are 
the  people  whose  individual  rectitude  must  determine  the  collective  morality 
of  the  State  and  the  standards  of  public  ethics. 

I  am  impressed  that  the  social  status  at  many  of  our  schools  can  be  greatly 
improved.  Too  often  petty  differences  and  personal  preferences  grow  into  open 
discord  and  not  only  embarrass  the  best  administrative  efforts  but.  become 
apparent  to  pupils  and  a  harmful  influence  in  their  midst.     Probably  nothing 
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contributes  more  to  a  successful  school  than  courteous,  cordial  relations  among 
employees,  because  organization  is  thus  made  easy,  and  effective  teamwork  fol- 
lows; besides,  the  moral  significance  of  the  many  virtues  revealed  in  a  kindly 
fellowship,  in  the  qualities  of  the  lady  and  the  gentleman,  is  of  incalculable  value 
to  pupils  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  received.  Were  I  to  name  one 
thing  more  potential  than  any  other  for  increased  efficiency  in  our  school  service, 
it  would  be  a  cooperation  among  employees  practically  free  from  complaints, 
jealousies,  and  strife.  I  appeal  to  the  sincerest  motives  of  all  school  workers  to 
make  this  year  one  of  harmonious,  united  endeavor. 

Generally  speaking,  the  course  of  study  indicates  quite  clearly  the  scope  of 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  in  Indian  schools  and  the  proper  grading  of  stu- 
dents, and  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  insist  that  better  academic  and  industrial 
work  must  be  done  hereafter,  not  so  much  in  scope  as  in  thoroughness  and  well- 
disciplined  faculties.  The  superintendents  should  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
work  which  they  are  attempting  can  not  only  be  done,  but  be  done  well ;  that 
pupils  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  each  year's  subjects  and  that  they  fully 
complete  each  grade  before  promotion  to  the  next  higher.  As  to  academic  work 
there  should  be  no  difficulty,  with  good  teaching  and  proper  assistance  and  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  as  well  as  the  principal,  where  the 
latter  is  provided.  Superintendents  should,  therefore,  give  the  classroom  work, 
as  well  as  the  industrial  work,  their  personal  attention. 

As  to  industrial  work  especially,  the  actual  work  done  in  the  shop,  in  the 
kitchen,  or  on  the  farm  must  be  correlated  properly  with  class  instruction  in 
order  to  accomplish  real  education.  The  reason  for  doing  the  thing  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  actual  doing  or  else  the  pupil  can  never  have  the  initia- 
tive which  will  enable  him  to  meet  new  conditions  or  to  vary  his  method  from 
those  which  he  has  seen  in  operation  and  which  may  at  some  time  result  in 
failure  rather  than  success.  No  person  is  proficient  in  a  given  line  without 
knowing  why  a  thing  is  done  in  a  certain  way.  There  is  about  an  Indian  school 
a  great  deal  of  institutional  work  and  in  the  necessity  for  doing  this  the  in- 
struction of  the  pupil  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  Even  here  with  proper  methods  much 
of  the  necessary  work  can  be  made  of  more  value  for  instruction  than  at  present. 
Good  books  and  equipment  are  a  great  aid,  but  they  are  not  always  essential.  A 
good  teacher  can  accomplish  wonders  without  them.  Nevertheless,  where  nec- 
essary facilities  are  lacking,  the  office  will  endeavor  to  provide  them  just  as  far 
as  funds  are  available.  One  of  the  secrets,  perhaps  the  secret,  of  the  matter  is 
systematic  instruction,  and  the  course  of  study  is  based  upon  this  principle. 
Teachers  should  have  their  necessary  outlines  and  should  know  in  advance  of 
what  the  week's  work  is  to  consist.  Also  what  they  must  cover  and  accomplish 
per  month,  term,  or  year.     Industrial  instructors  should  do  the  same. 

FIELD  SERVICE  AND  SALARIES. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Indian  Service,  in  some  important 
respects,  is  still  seriously  embarrassed  by  conditions  incident  to  the 
World  War.  This  is  especially  true  regarding  our  general  educa- 
tional activities  both  in  the  schools  and  in  work  that  should  develop 
self-support  among  adult  Indians  and  lead  to  their  industrial 
efficiency. 

We  have  in  our  Service  an  excellent  educational  system,  and  a 
course  of  study  embracing  vocational  training  that  has  been  com- 
mended by  prominent  educators  throughout  the  world  and  tested  in 
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practice,  but  our  plan  and  curriculum  are  evolved  from  normal  condi- 
tions and  can  not  adequately  function  in  such  extraordinary  times  as 
began  even  before  we  entered  the  war  and  that  still  prevail.  We  are 
unable  to  escape  the  plight  of  the  public  schools  generally,  whose 
shortage  of  teachers  has  well-nigh  produced  an  educational  crisis. 

Military  conscription  disclosed  that  more  than  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  our  population  over  10  years  of  age  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  that  this  was  true  of  25  per  cent  of  men  of  voting  age  in 
military  camps,  which  argues  unanswerably  for  a  peace-time  patriot- 
ism that  should  animate  the  schools  for  many  years  to  come.  But  to 
combat  this  menacing  illiteracy  we  have  now  upon  the  best  authority 
a  prospective  net  loss  for  the  coming  year  of  approximately  100,000 
teachers.  We  have  a  25  per  cent  reduction  over  1916  in  the  number 
of  normal-school  graduates,  and  a  national  force  of  teachers  more 
than  one-half  of  whom  are  without  the  professional  training  requisite 
for  the  minimum  pedagogical  standard.  Recent  reliable  data  showed 
that  about  20,000  schools  of  the  country  were  without  teachers,  that 
more  than  twice  that  number  were  supplied  with  temporary  instruc- 
tion, and  that  over  300,000  teachers  with  less  than  minimum  qualifica- 
tions were  employed.  The  explanation,  of  course,  lies  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  teachers  continue  to  be  strongly  attracted  to  other  vocations 
such  as  require  little  preparation  for  acceptable  service,  solely  for 
the  compensation  which  better  meets  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  situation  here  outlined  is  proportionately  applicable  to  our 
Service.  It  has  been  for  some  time,  and  is  still,  impossible  to  keep 
many  important  positions  filled  from  civil-service  eligibles.  This  is 
felt  acutely  not  only  in  the  shortage  of  teachers,  but  as  to  mechanics, 
farmers,  physicians,  trained  nurses,  disciplinarians,  positions  requir- 
ing technical  training  in  forestry  and  irrigation,  as  well  as  to  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistance. 

To  be  more  specific,  a  conservative  estimate  as  to  the  vacancies  in 
a  few  of  the  many  positions  indispensable  to  our  Service  shows  a 
shrinkage  below  normal  for  nurses  of  nearly  60  per  cent ;  for  physi- 
cians, 20  per  cent;  matrons,  12  per  cent;  forest  assistants,  33  per 
cent;  farmers,  30  per  cent,  and  for  teachers,  disciplinarians,  carpen- 
ters, cooks  and  bakers,  and  engineers — including  irrigation  em- 
ployees— an  excess  of  25  per  cent.  Employees  required  for  many  of 
these  positions  are  expected  to  be  capable  of  giving  class  instruction 
in  the  mechanic  and  domestic  arts,  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising, 
in  physical  culture  and  matters  of  health. 

I  do  not  see  that  post-war  readjustments  promise  speedy  change 
from  present  economic  conditions,  and  it  seems  obvious  that  increased 
allowance  must  be  made  for  compensating  the  service  necessary  in 
many  positions  of  this  bureau,  if  we  are  to  carry  forward  our  work 
effectively. 
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Every  worker  ought  to  receive  more  than  a  mere  existence  wage. 
Everyone  should  have  enough  to  allow  the  practice  of  thrift,  to 
permit  some  saving,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  giving  now  and  then.  But 
of  all  workers,  those  who  have,  at  much  time  and  expense,  prepared 
themselves  for  a  profession  should  have  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
some  additional  culture  and  of  fitting  themselves  better  to  do  the 
basic  work  upon  which  so  much  of  all  progress  and  human  better- 
ment depends.  We  can  not  procure  or  retain  service  of  skill  and 
technical  training  when  higher  pay  can  be  obtained  in  other  Gov- 
ernment departments,  and  much  better  in  connection  with  outside 
enterprises. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  use  every  reasonable  and  practicable  means 
for  securing  a  more  equitable  salaried  condition  among  our  em- 
ployees. 

HEALTH. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  presented  no  new  or  unusual  problems 
during  the  year.  In  addition  to  influenza,  which  manifested  itself 
as  a  disease  of  much  lessened  virulence,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  other  diseases  of  childhood,  were  reported  on  many  of 
the  reservations,  but  in  all  of  them  the  mortality  was  low. 

Outbreaks  of  smallpox  occurred  on  a  number  of  reservations,  but 
its  form  was  mild,  and  each  instance  of  epidemic  was  easily  con- 
trolled by  the  usual  methods  of  quarantine,  isolation,  and  vaccina- 
tion. The  Indians  have  had  so  many  demonstrations  of  the  efficacy 
of  successful  vaccination  that  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  our 
medical  officers  have  but  little  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  submit 
to  the  operation.  Once  a  great  scourge,  smallpox  no  longer  causes 
a  panic  of  fear  when  it  breaks  out  among  Indians. 

Tuberculosis. — Ever  since  diseases  of  Indians  first  became  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  study,  tuberculosis  has  been  the  most  serious  found 
among  them.  It  has  been  and  still  is  responsible  for  more  deaths 
than  any  other  disease. 

The  development  of  our  system  of  sanatoria,  a  more  carefully  pre- 
pared and  better  dietary,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  relating  to 
the  disease,  regular  weighing  of  pupils,  frequent  medical  inspection, 
and  improved  medical  and  nursing  personnel,  with  increased  in- 
terest in  health,  have  all  operated  to  stamp  the  disease  out  of  our 
schools. 

Tuberculous  children  now  have  sanatorium  facilities  where  those 
physically  able  may  have  the  benefit  of  educational  opportunities 
under  the  medical  supervision  of  specialists. 

The  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  the  disease  has  been  as  far 
reaching  in  its  results  as  has  that  among  our  white  population. 
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During  my  administration,  Indian  school  children  have  been  so 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  cause  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  that 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  they  have  a  greater  familiarity 
with  this  essential  knowledge  than  have  the  same  number  of  children 
among  any  other  people. 

Trachoma. — Trachoma,  an  eye  disease  of  such  terrible  aspect 
that  immigrants  suffering  from  it  are  met  at  our  ports  of  entry  and 
excluded  from  the  United  States,  is  still  prevalent  on  the  reserva- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  remarkably  successful  campaign  waged 
during  the  past  six  or  seven  years. 

While  the  disease  in  its  old-time  virulence  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
schools,  less  progress  has  been  made  toward  its  eradication  among 
adult  Indians  on  the  reservations.  The  disease  is  essentially  a 
chronic  one,  requiring  prolonged  treatment,  which  is  exceedingly 
painful.  Next  to  tuberculosis,  trachoma  presents  our  most  difficult 
disease  problem. 

When  I  assumed  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
1913,  I  made  a  careful  study  of  health  conditions  among  Indians, 
with  special  reference  to  the  control  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma. 
Sanatoria  capacity  was  greatly  increased,  and  a  campaign  inaugu- 
rated for  better  homes  and  better  living  conditions,  particular  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  care  of  the  babies.  Literature  relating  to 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  both  diseases  was  distributed,  a  corps  of 
special  physicians  and  nurses  qualified  in  the  care  and  treatment  re- 
quired by  these  diseases  was  developed  from  our  Service,  and  such 
measures  as  are  approved  by  the  higher  medical  authorities  were 
applied  to  the  extent  of  available  facilities.  The  results  have  been 
commensurate  with  the  time,  money,  and  efforts  expended. 

The  medical  and  nursing  corps,  almost  completely  dismembered 
by  the  war,  have  been  gradually  reconstructed.  The  number  of 
physicians  is  approaching  pre-war  strength.  It  will  be  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  secure  a  full  quota  of  nurses  until  more  liberal  appropria- 
tions enable  us  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 

Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  physicians,  capable  eye  specialists 
have  been  employed  in  each  of  the  medical  districts.  Were  qualified 
men  available,  however,  our  force  of  specialists  could  be  more  than 
doubled  to  meet  the  calls  from  the  reservations.  The  same  applies 
to  the  traveling  dentists,  who  have  had  a  most  successful  year.  The 
demands  made  upon  the  services  of  these  men  would  justify  also  the 
doubling  of  their  number. 

Changes  in  the  force  of  field  matrons  have  not  been  many.  The 
knowledge  of  nursing  acquired  by  these  women  in  the  great  influenza 
epidemic  has  enabled  them  in  the  absence  of  regular  trained  nurses 
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to  render  invaluable  service  during  the  recent  epidemics  and  has 
qualified  them  to  be  of  much  greater  assistance  to  Indian  women  in 
their  homes. 

Notwithstanding  temporary  hindrances,  the  health  of  the  Indians 
is  better  cared  for  to-day  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  More  Indian  families  than  ever  before  are  living  in  permanent 
and  comparatively  modern  houses  and  are  observing  the  simple  rules 
of  health  which  ward  off  many  forms  of  disease.  As  the  younger 
generation  carries  to  the  reservation  communities  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  hygienic  living  acquired  in  the  schools,  a  new  vigor,  with 
new  hopes  and  ambitions,  is  manifested  in  steadily  transformed 
habits,  customs,  social  observances,  and  industrial  pursuits.  The 
Indians  are  to-day  comprehending  much  of  the  science  of  health 
and  are  building  racial  vitality  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  life 
and  civilization  in  which  they  must  participate. 

INDIAN  EMPLOYMENT. 

Because  of  economic  necessity  the  Indian  now  appreciates  the  im- 
portance of  finding  work  without  loss  of  time  and  near  home.  The 
value  of  vocational  training  in  Indian  schools  is  reflected  in  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  taking  their  places  in 
the  business  and  industrial  life  of  their  community  side  by  side  with 
their  white  brothers.  Many  Indians  have  been  placed  in  automo- 
bile factories,  and  reports  indicate  that  they  make  good  workmen. 

Indians  are  emploj^ed  on  the  railroads  in  many  capacities,  ranging 
from  engineer  to  shopmen.  Thousands  work  on  farms  on  and  ad- 
jacent to  reservations.  Increased  acreage  in  cotton  will  furnish  work 
for  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  The  annual  colony  of  student 
workers  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado  and  vicinity  was  maintained 
from  June  to  October,  1919.  In  Box  Butte  County,  Nebr.,  at  least 
700,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were  harvested  as  the  work  of  one  com- 
munity of  Indians.  A  few  Indians  are  active  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  field  workers.  A  number  are  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
clergymen  in  many  denominations.  Some  are  in  social  club  work  at 
their  homes.  There  are  many  clerks  in  Government  and  private 
offices,  and  teachers  in  Government,  public,  and  other  schools.  There 
are  Indian  superintendents  of  Indian  schools  and  supervisory  officers 
in  Indian  field  work. 

Welfare  workers  having  sympathetic  understanding  of  Indian 
psychology  look  after  Indian  student  workers  in  many  localities. 
The  Indian's  active  interest  in  constructive  occupation  assists  in  dis- 
solving tribal  relations  and  gives  him  an  independent  and  competent 
status  in  the  body  politic. 
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INDIAN  SERVICE  THRIFT. 

I  have  desired  to  keep  the  large  and  ameliorating  possibilities  con- 
tained in  the  little  word  "  thrift "  prominently  before  the  Indians 
as  indispensable  to  their  industrial  progress  and  domestic  happiness, 
and  therefore  in  hearty  cooperation  with  the  general  movement  for 
creating  a  sort  of  American  thrift  cult  of  both  patriotic  and  economic 
value,  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  superintendents  and  all 
Indian  Service  workers: 

I  am  earnestly  hoping  that  all  our  Indian  Service  workers  will  keep  the 
thrift  idea  alive  and  potent  during  the  year  1920.  It  must  be  evident  that 
this  movement  has  appealed  to  the  sober  judgment  of  the  American  people, 
since  the  sale  of  war  savings  stamps  to  December  15,  1919,  amounted  to 
$1,128,480,731,  with  approximately  $1,500,000  of  this  to  the  Indians.  That 
there  should  be  such  a  total  of  small  savings  in  a  continuous  period  of  high 
prices  for  all  necessities,  is  remarkably  convincing  of  what  may  be  wisely  done 
in  the  curtailment  of  luxuries,  the  elimination  of  waste,  and  the  application  of 
temperate,  thoughtful  practice  in  supplying  daily  needs  and  providing  well 
for  the  future. 

The  past  year  has  been  full  of  instruction  along  the  lines  of  thrift  and  has 
clarified  the  definition  of  the  term.  A  sort  of  wholesome  thrift  philosophy  may 
be  found  in  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject.  We  realize 
how  much  the  word  means  beyond  the  primary  need  of  saving  money ;  how 
elemental  it  is  in  everything  we  do,  and  how  obedience  to  this  philosophy  may 
become  the  constructive  force  that  keeps  us  closer  to  the  "  happy  medium " 
than  almost  any  other  guide.  I  believe,  as  a  people,  we  shall  discover  in  thrift 
a  cure  for  many  forms  of  social  unrest,  industrial  antagonism,  and  morbid  con- 
ditions that  invite  disorder,  for  in  proportion  as  we  learn  the  simple  economies 
of  individual  and  family  life,  we  reach  the  contentment  that  is  too  often  sought 
through  public  agitation  and  strife.  We  shall  find  that  thrift  brings  pre- 
paredness against  numerous  ills ;  that  it  is  an  equalizer  in  the  push  and  tug  of 
our  collective  activities,  and  a  shock  absorber  in  the  jolt  of  threatening 
emergencies. 

Thrift  in  its  wide  and  true  meaning  is  fortunately  entering  the  educational 
systems  of  this  country,  and  I  feel  that  it  should  have  more  than  occasional 
attention  in  every  Indian  school.  It  should  be  in  some  effective  way  interwoven 
with  all  that  we  teach  the  Indians,  for  there  is  no  more  secure  basis  for  self- 
support.  A  number  of  good  books  on  thrift  are  now  published,  valuable  for 
teachers  and  library  use,  and  every  Indian  school  should  have  a  few  of  such 
reference  books,  as  available  funds  will  permit. 

The  sale  of  thrift  stamps  is  concretely  the  best  approach  to  the  principles 
of  economy  and  prudent  management  that  should  shape  the  habits  of  daily 
life,  and  I  urge  you  to  give  special  encouragement  to  these  small  savings  so 
well  adapted  to  Indian  conditions  among  both  children  and  adults  of  limited 
means.  In  the  months  and  years  immediately  ahead  when  the  American  peo- 
ple must  contend  with  the  post-war  dangers  of  a  financial  crisis  that  may 
become  world-wide,  the  duty  presses  upon  all  our  field  service  to  teach  the 
Indians  by  counsel  and  example  the  basic  value  of  industry  and  economy.  If 
we  can  give  them  the  broad  and  true  nreaning  of  thrift  as  a  rule  of  practical 
and  comfortable  living,  we  shall  have  accomplished  in  this  alone  the  best  part 
of  their  education. 
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Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  new  Treasury  savings  certificate,  issued 
in  denominations  of  $100  and  $1,000,  to  run  for  a  period  of  five  years.  A  $100 
certificate  of  the  January,  1920,  series  can  be  purchased  in  February,  1920, 
for  $82.60,  and  the  cost  will  increase  20  cents  each  succeeding  month.  The 
$1,000  certificate  will  cost  in'  February  $826,  and  increase  in  price  $2  each 
month.  These  certificates  draw  4  per  cent  interest  compounded  quarterly  and 
thus  pay  a  little  more  than  41  per  cent  interest  when  held  until  maturity. 
They  are  among  the  best  investments  offered,  being  registered  at  the  Treasury 
Department  in  Washington,  and  if  burned,  lost,  or  stolen  the  owner  can  recover 
his  money  by  proving  the  loss.  They  are  not  subject  to  market  fluctuations, 
as  two  months  after  purchase  they  can  be  redeemed  at  purchase  cost  plus  the 
increase  in  value  for  each  month  held. 

It  is  believed  that  in  many  cases  Indians  or  Service  employees  desiring  to 
invest  may  have  sufficient  funds  on  hand  to  purchase  one  or  more  of  these 
Treasury  certificates  and  will  prefer  this  form  of  investment.  You  are  there- 
fore requested  to  bring  this  matter  to  their  attention  as  far  as  practicable  and 
advisable. 

These   certificates   can   be   purchased  at  banks,   post   offices,   or   authorized 
agencies,  and  additional  information  and  supplies  will  be  furnished  on  request 
by  the  Government  savings  director  for  your  district. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cato  Sells,  Commissioner. 

FARMING. 

Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  prosperity  among  the  whites,  and  is 
even  more  essential  to  Indian  welfare.  The  early  explorers  of  this 
country  found  the  Indians  cultivating  the  soil,  although  the  women 
did  most  of  the  work,  the  men  being  engaged  in  hunting  and  fishing 
when  not  on  the  warpath.  However,  as  the  Indians  have  advanced 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  Government,  the  men  have  gradually  as- 
sumed this  work,  while  the  women  have  confined  themselves  largely 
to  household  duties.  This  is  well  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  last 
year  36,459  Indians  cultivated  762,126  acres  of  land,  producing  crops 
worth  $11,037,589,  as  compared  with  28,051  Indians  who  cultivated 
558,503  acres  in  1912,  producing  crops  worth  $3,250,288. 

Moreover,  by  the  constantly  growing  use  of  modern  agricultural 
machinery,  improved  methods,  etc.,  the  Indians  have  made  distinct 
industrial  gains,  and  have  also  won  the  respect  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors by  their  habit  of  sustained  industry  and  the  acquisition  of 
improved  homes. 

Experimentation. — In  line  with  the  best  agricultural  practice  of 
the  day,  it  is  the  general  policy  of  the  Service  to  conduct  experi- 
mentation and  demonstration  work  on  the  farms  of  the  Indians,  so 
that  they  may  not  only  see  directly  what  can  be  accomplished  on 
their  lands,  but  also  take  an  active  part  in  the  experiments  and 
discoveries.  But  in  order  to  obtain  proper  results,  certain  technical 
work  of  this  character  should  be  prosecuted  at  some  central  point 
under  the  direction  of  experts.    The  largest  and  most  important  sta- 
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tion  for  this  work  is  at  Sacaton,  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  in 
Arizona,  where  many  useful  plants  have  been  developed,  adapted 
to  the  arid  conditions  of  the  Southwest,  which  have  proved  beneficial 
not  only  to  the  Indians  but  to  the  whites  as  well. 

The  most  notable  accomplishment  of  this  experimental  farm  has 
been  the  development  of  a  long-staple  Egyptian  cotton  called 
"Pima,"  now  grown  extensively  by  both  Indians  and  whites,  and  it  is 
the  principal  crop  of  that  section,  180,000  acres  having  been  devoted 
thereto  last  year.  Many  of  the  Indians  have  learned  to  handle  this 
cotton  very  successfully,  which  affords  the  best  possible  demon- 
stration of  the  new  opportunities  that  experimentation  has  brought 
to  them. 

Experiments  are  also  in  progress  with  dates  and  pomegranates. 
Though  not  likely  to  have  any  such  commercial  possibilities  as 
cotton,  yet  these  fruits  are  much  appreciated  by  the  Indians,  and 
their  addition  to  the  local  food  supply  will  prove  a  measurably 
important  factor  in  Indian  welfare. 

The  addition  to  the  farm  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report  has 
proved  a  great  advantage  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  station, 
and  has  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  its  activities  during 
the  year. 

Indian  fairs. — The  practice  of  holding  fairs  has  been  continued 
with  good  results.  At  these  fairs  the  Indians  exhibit  their  farm 
products,  live  stock,  etc.,  in  competition  with  each  other,  premiums 
being  given  for  the  best  exhibits.  In  1912,  twelve  such  fairs  were 
held,  while  last  year  there  were  between  65  and  TO.  As  the  spirit 
of  competition  is  a  strong  incentive  to  effort,  the  fairs  have  proved 
very  successful  in  stimulating  the  Indians  to  do  better  along  agri- 
cultural lines.  Most  of  the  fairs  are  managed  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  which  furnishes 
them  practical  experience  in  business  organization. 

An  Indian  "baby  show,"  under  the  direction  of  the  Government 
physician  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  field  matron,  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  these  fairs,  and  provides  an  opportunity  to  give 
the  Indian  mothers  practical  instruction  in  the  care  of  children. 

The  Indians  are  also  taking  a  larger  part  in  county  and  State 
fairs,  and  have  won  numerous  prizes  in  open  competition  with 
white  exhibitors.  Eventually  it  is  hoped  to  abolish  the  strictly  In- 
dian fair  on  the  reservations,  in  order  that  the  Indians  may  more 
generally  participate  in  the  State  and  county  fairs. 

LEASING. 

It  is  our  chief  purpose  in  every  way  possible  to  induce  and  assist 
the  Indian  to  live  upon  and  cultivate  his  allotment  and  thus  by  his 
own  efforts  and  industry  arrive  at  the  satisfactions  of  an  independent 
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home  life  and  a  station  of  progressive  influence  in  the  community. 
But  this  is  not  always  practicable,  and  is  then  supplemented  by  the 
leasing  policy  of  the  bureau  which  works  a  fortunate  advantage  to 
the  Indian,  because  in  many  cases  he  does  not  have  the  means  to  de- 
velop his  land  agriculturally  and  place  upon  it  improvements  in 
buildings,  fencing,  and  other  physical  essentials.  The  leases  as  a 
rule  are  so  drawn  that  the  lessee  not  only  reduces  the  land  to  a  state 
of  productive  cultivation  but  builds  thereon  permanent  material 
improvements  which  remain  there  upon  its  reversion  to  the  Indian 
and  give  him  a  developed  farm  which  is  also  a  home,  and  altogether 
a  property  adequate  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family.  In 
addition,  a  considerable  revenue  is  derived  from  farming  and  grazing 
rentals  during  the  life  of  the  leases.  Where  Indians  are  competent 
they  are  permitted  to  manage  their  own  leases  and  to  handle  the 
funds  derived  therefrom. 

There  were  in  round  numbers  40,000  agricultural  leases  executed, 
covering  about  4,500,000  acres  of  Indian  lands;  and  the  increased 
rentals  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  revenue  from  leases  will 
amount  to  a  little  over  $8,000,000. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  February  14,  1920  (Pub.  No. 
141,  66th  Cong.),  authorized  and  directed  the  charge  of  a  reason- 
able fee  for  the  work  incident  to  the  sale,  leasing,  or  assigning  of 
tribal  or  allotted  Indian  lands,  the  same  to  be  collected  from  the 
vendees,  lessees,  or  assignees,  and  covered  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Under  regulations  promulgated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  said  act  a  fee  of  $5  will  be  charged  for  each  lease  or  sublease. 
This  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  administrative  costs  incident  to 
to  such  work. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  progressive  development  of  Indian  irrigation  projects  forcibly 
demonstrates  the  advantage  of  artificial  application  of  water  to  arid 
land.  Slightly  over  $3,000,000  have  already  been  expended  in  irri- 
gation work  on  the  Yakima  Reservation,  Wash.,  while  the  gross 
value  of  crops  raised  on  the  irrigation  projects  within  this  reserva- 
tion during  the  year  aggregate  $10,000,000.  On  the  Fort  Hall  Res- 
ervation, Idaho,  where  the  area  under  cultivation  is  considerably 
smaller  and  the  climate  and  soil  conditions  less  favorable,  the  value 
of  the  crops  raised  last  year  exceeded  $1,000,000.  This  is  more  than 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  to  date,  including  operation  and  main- 
tenance. Such  figures  as  these  place  beyond  question  the  wisdom  of 
expending  even  comparatively  large  sums  in  irrigation  work.    It  is 
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reported  that  one  farmer  on  the  Yakima  Eeservation  averaged  $1,000 
per  acre  for  his  potato  crop,  the  selling  price  being  $65  per  ton. 
Later  the  market  price  for  this  product  reached  as  high  as  $180  per 
ton. 

Recent  appropriations  for  irrigation  work  at  Yakima  have  been 
somewhat  extensive,  aggregating  over  $1,500,000  during  the  past  four 
years.  This  has  enabled  the  systems  to  be  extended  and  perfected  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  area  under  cultivation  now  approximating 
70,000  acres.  Additional  areas  are  being  added  as  the  system  is  de- 
veloped. Ultimately  it  is  expected  that  125,000  acres  within  this 
reservation  will  be  irrigated.  The  work  at  this  point,  as  well  as  else- 
where, has  been  greatly  handicapped  by  a  constant  loss  of  efficient 
employees,  such  as  dredge  and  drag-line  engineers,  foremen,  and  other 
mechanics. 

The  shortage  of  rainfall  in  the  Northwest  during  the  past  year  seri- 
ously affected  all  irrigation  projects,  both  Indian  and  white,  and  par- 
ticularly those  having  no  stored  waters.  Fortunately,  the  Blackfoot 
Reservoir,  which  supplies  the  Fort  Hall  project,  proved  sufficient  to 
meet  needed  demands,  although  the  stored  supply  was  drawn  down  to 
a  very  low  stage.  The  distributing  system  on  this  reservation,  as 
originally  designed  and  built  years  ago,  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
meet  the  demands  now  made  upon  it  and  frequently  water  is  served 
through  these  canals  beyond  their  safe  carrying  capacity.  An  en- 
largement of  the  entire  system,  while  needed  to  supply  the  added 
demands,  will  prove  almost  as  expensive  as  the  construction  of  a  new 
project.  If  present  prices  for  farm  products  continue,  however, 
even  for  a*  few  years,  the  expense  would  be  justified.  The  present 
carrying  capacity  of  the  distributing  system  at  this  point  is  about  one- 
half  as  large  as  it  should  be  to  meet  prospective  demands  upon  it, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  original  designs  for  this  system, 
made  years  before  my  incumbency,  were  not  large  enough  to  serve 
the  areas  that  can  and  should  be  irrigated. 

The  linear  extension  of  a  system  sufficiently  large  to  irrigate  all 
available  lands  results  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  solely  to  bring 
in  additional  areas.  The  lateral  enlargement  of  an  existing  ditch 
to  double,  or  more  than  double,  its  carrying  capacity  practically  re- 
sults in  a  loss  of  the  work  previously  done.  It  costs  almost  as  much 
to  widen  a  20-foot  canal  to  one  of  40  feet  as  it  does  to  build  an  entirely 
new  40- foot  canal.  Aside  from  the  actual  yardage  removed,  all 
structures,  such  as  headings,  turnouts,  drops,  bridges,  etc.,  must  be 
entirely  rebuilt,  the  former  structures  being  practically  useless.  This 
is  particularly  true  where  the  structures  are  of  concrete,  which  is  now 
recognized  as  the  most  desirable  method  of  permanent  construction 
and  is  generally  used.     While  an  enlargement  of  this  character  re- 
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suits  in  the  irrigation  of  additional  areas,  the  cost  of  such  enlargement 
comes  as  an  added  burden  to  those  areas  previously  served,  as  all 
expenditures  of  this  kind  are  assessed  on  a  per  acre  basis  against  the 
land  benefited. 

The  Uintah  Basin,  Utah,  is  in  an  exceedingly  isolated  locality, 
being  some  90  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad,  with  an  intervening 
mountain  range  some  11,000  feet  high.  Hauling  supplies  into  the 
valley  and  shipping  products  therefrom  is  expensive,  and  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  seriously  handicaps  development  of  this 
valley.  Last  year  the  drought  in  the  Western  States  affected  this 
reservation  also,  but  in  the  face  of  these  handicaps  something  over 
$2,000,000  worth  of  crops  were  grown  on  the  irrigation  projects  at 
Uintah,  the  area  under  cultivation  being  over  50,000  acres.  Instead 
of  having  one  or  more  comprehensive  irrigation  systems  at  this  point 
we  have  some  22  separate  projects,  each  with  an  independent  heading 
in  the  various  streams ;  the  largest  of  these  systems  supplying  11,000 
acres  and  the  smallest  but  two  Indian  allotments  aggregating  160 
acres.  The  geology  of  the  country  is  such  that  these  systems  can  not 
be  combined  into  one,  as  they  frequently  draw  water  from  entirely 
independent  streams;  but  some  of  the  systems  are  so  located  that 
consolidation  can  be  effected  to  considerable  advantage.  Storage 
would  be  of  great  benefit  if  it  could  be  had  for  reasonable  expendi- 
ture, but  desirable  reservoir  sites  are  lacking,  and,  unless  further 
surveys  disclose  suitable  sites,  the  irrigable  areas  in  this  valley  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  available  flow  in  the  streams.  When  the 
rainfall  is  deficient,  naturally  crops  suffer. 

An  agreement  having  been  reached  with  white  landowners  in  the 
Florence-Casa  Grande  Valley  as  to  a  division  of  the  available  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  from  the  Gila  Eiver,  the  work  of  signing  up 
white  landowners  desiring  to  come  into  this  project  was  completed. 
Thereafter  the  work  of  selecting  the  27,000  acres  of  land  in  white 
ownership  to  come  into  the  project  was  taken  up.  The  area  seeking 
inclusion  was  so  large  and  the  claims  made  in  behalf  of  various  tracts 
so  strong  that  the  question  of  designating  the  specific  27,000  acres 
having  the  first  and  best  right  to  come  into  the  project  proved  to  be  a 
somewhat  delicate  one.  Certain  fundamental  guides,  such  as  a  decree 
of  the  local  court,  and  areas  known  to  have  been  previously  irrigated, 
enable  the  ready  selection  of  some  13,000  acres.  Other  areas  which, 
under  the  contract  with  the  white  landowners,  were  to  be  designated 
by  specific  parties,  aggregated  an  additional  5,500  acres.  This  left 
over  9,000  acres  still  to  be  selected,  which  was  done  from  the  best  in- 
formation available,  and  the  project  was  finally  declared  feasible  in 
May  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  actual  construction  of  the  project  is 
now  under  consideration,  bids  having  previously  been  issued  looking 
to  the  building  of  the  diversion  dam  across  the  river. 
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Congress  has  recently  enacted  legislation  which  comes  as  an  in- 
teresting experiment  in  Indian  irrigation  work.  Originally,  appro- 
priations for  this  work  were  purely  gratuitous,  no  reimbursement  be- 
ing required.  Later,  Congress  directed  reimbursement  out  of  tribal 
funds  or  out  of  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  land. 
Experience  demonstrated  that  this  was  not  entirely  equitable,  as  fre- 
quently individual  allottees  living  outside  of  the  irrigable  areas  of 
various  reservations  did  not  desire  and  did  not  receive  an  allotment 
of  irrigable  land.  Their  prospective  shares  in  the  tribal  funds,  how- 
ever, were  being  depleted  on  account  of  construction  of  irrigation 
projects  within  their  reservation.  In  1914  Congress  directed  that 
expenditures  for  Indian  irrigation  projects,  reimbursable  out  of  tribal 
funds,  should  be  assessed  against  the  individual  Indians  benefited. 
This,  of  course,  means  an  assessment  on  a  per  acre  basis  against  the 
lands  irrigated  and  places  the  burden  where  it  properly  belongs, 
i.  e.,  on  those  directly  benefited.  An  item  in  the  Indian  appropri- 
ation act  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  directs  a  partial  repayment  of  the 
construction  charge  on  Indian  irrigation  projects,  where  reimburse- 
ment is  required  by  law,  and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  such 
legislation  require  payment  of  5  per  cent  of  the  total  construction 
charge  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  Just  what  results  will  flow 
from  this  remains  to  be  seen.  Heretofore  the  Indians  have  not  been 
required  to  repay  directly  from  their  own  personal  funds  for  any 
of  the  facilities  provided  for  their  benefit.  It  may  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  time  for  accounting  has  now  arrived. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

In  my  report  last  year  reference  was  made  to  the  drought  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  Northwest,  which  were  so  threatening  as  to  call 
for  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  herds  kept  on  the 
various  Indian  reservations.  The  necessity  for  doing  this  became 
more  apparent  as  the  season  progressed,  and  consequently  many  of  the 
herds  were  much  smaller  in  the  fall  than  would  be  carried  through 
the  winter  under  normal  conditions. 

The  period  of  drought  was  unfortunately  followed  by  what  was 
probably  the  longest  and  severest  winter  ever  experienced  in  that  sec- 
tion. This  naturally  resulted  in  serious  losses  of  stock  to  both  the 
Indians  and  the  whites,  although  reports  indicate  that  the  percentage 
of  loss  was  much  smaller  to  the  Indians  than  to  their  white  neigh- 
bors, which  was  largely  due  to  the  provision  made  for  their  winter 
care  and  feeding. 

In  this  connection  is  submitted  an  article  published  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Producer,  which  I  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  editor. 
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treating  the  subject  of  stock  raising  somewhat  more  comprehen- 
sively : 

THE   INDIANS   AS   PRODUCERS   OF   LIVE   STOCK. 

By  Cato  Sells,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  American  Indian  is  not  the  same  problem  he  was  a  generation  ago.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  view  of  existing  conditions  on  the  reservations 
where  stand  the  gravestones  of  Custer  and  his  band,  or  among  the  tribes  that 
joined  in  the  atrocities  of  Geronimo.  Children  of  chieftains  who  once  trained  for 
war  are  now  occupied  with  vocations  of  peace.  Indian  welfare  has  become 
largely  a  social  and  economic  question.  The  Indian's  progress  in  self-support 
justifies  the  broader  policy  of  making  him  a  producer  beyond  his  needs  and  an 
important  contributor  to  the  world's  supplies.  He  is,  in  fact,  fulfilling  this 
expectation  in  many  ways,  but  perhaps  in  nothing  more  encouragingly  than  by 
his  activities  in  stock  raising. 

An  interesting  chapter  could  be  written  on  the  Indian  as  a  crop  grower,  with 
his  tillage  of  nearly  a  million  acres  and  his  general  use  of  modern  farm  imple- 
ments and  methods ;  but  his  larger  opportunities  are  in  live  stock,  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  most  of  the  reservations  is  better  adapted  than  to  farming.  In 
assuming  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  more  than  seven  years  ago,  I 
was  much  impressed  with  the  possibilities  for  greater  production  of  beef, 
wool,  and  mutton.  The  world-wide  demand  for  these  staples  of  civilized  life 
was  increasing,  only  to  become  clamorous  in  the  later  emergency  .that  required 
adequate  food  and  clothing  for  vast  armies  of  nonproducers,  and  fully  justified 
our  special  efforts  to  enlarge  this  industry.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
live  stock  situation  among  the  Indians  needed  careful  study,  and  this  was  under- 
taken with  special  reference  to  cattle  and  sheep. 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  reservation  ranges  was  made  by  experienced  Indian 
Service  stockmen,  which  disclosed  conditions  requiring  constructive  action, 
such  as  the  correction  of  overstocked  ranges,  the  maintenance  of  grazing  areas 
at  normal  carrying  capacity,  water  development  to  increase  capacity,  winter 
feeding  and  protection,  the  selection  of  suitable  breeds,  and  the  revision  of  lease 
contracts  accordingly.  Following  these  readjustments  of  the  manner  and  terms 
of  leasing  to  white  men,  a  better  relation  has  obtained  between  the  Indian  and 
the  lessee.  The  objects  in  view  have  been  practically  attained.  The  ranges 
are  now  supporting  the  largest  number  of  stock  consistent  with  the  proper 
conservation  of  grass,  and,  while  the  Indians  are  steadily  increasing  their  cattle 
and  sheep,  the  lessee's  stock  has  not  been  reduced  in  number.  Altogether  the 
most  important  future  problem  is  a  greatly  enlarged  water  supply.  Millions  of 
acres  of  practically  unused  reservation  land  could,  and  should,  be  utilized  for 
grazing  with  proper  water  conservation  and  development.  Much  has  recently 
been  accomplished,  but  very  much  more  should  be  done.  Liberal  appropriations 
are  required,  and  should  be  made  by  Congress.  Neglect  in  these  respects  would 
be  inexcusable  and  indefensible. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  Indian-owned  stock  is  the  property  of  individuals, 
which  is  promoted  as  rapidly  as  the  Indian  learns  how  to  manage  for  him- 
self. Indians,  as  a  rule,  have  had  very  little  to  start  with,  except  their  allot- 
ments of  land,  and  great  assistance  has  been  given  them  in  long-time  loans 
from  both  tribal  moneys  and  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose, termed  "  reimbursable  funds."  Under  this  repayment  plan,  which  is  a 
development  of  the  last  decade,  very  successful   results   have   followed  from 
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selling  breeding  stock  to  the  Indians,  allowing  them  a  few  years'  time  for 
payment,  but  requiring  them  to  give  evidence  of  their  interest  in  the  under- 
taking, such  as  providing  a  sufficient  winter's  supply  of  hay,  before  delivery. 

As  a  practical  instance,  there  has  been  expended  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
in  Montana  about  $82,000  in  reimbursable  funds  for  individual  Indians,  of 
which  approximately  95  per  cent  has  been  repaid.  The  Indians  of  the  Standing 
Rock  Reservation  have  been .  operating  under  this  plan  for  several  years  with, 
remarkable  enterprise  and  success,  and  it  has  become  the  yearly  practice  for 
the  superintendent  to  negotiate  regular  steer  purchases  for  the  Indians  as 
individuals.  Nearly  50,000  Indians  are  now  engaged  in  stock  raising,  and 
their  live  stock  increased  in  value  from  less  than  $23,000,000  in  1912  to  ap- 
proximately $40,000,000  in  1919. 

The  character  of  the  Indian's  lands  and  his  native  instincts  point  to  his 
successful  future  as  a  stock  grower;  but,  while  he  loves  animal  life  and  is 
the  natural  friend  of  the  herd  and  flock,  he  has  needed  sympathetic  instruction 
and  protection.  He  has  not  understood  the  comparative  values  of  quality  and 
quantity,  but  has  placed  too  much  merit  in  numbers  alone.  It  has  been  profit- 
able to  exercise  the  tact  and  patience  necessary  to  teach  him  that  a  few  good 
draft  horses  are  worth  more  than  a  hundred  ponies,  that  scrub  stock  consumes 
practically  as  much  feed  as  well-bred  animals  and  is  much  less  marketable, 
and  that  financial  returns  depend  largely  on  correct  views  as  to  the  breeding, 
care,  and  sale  of  his  live  stock. 

On  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation  in  Arizona  marked  improvement  is  now 
under  way  from  conditions  in  which  the  Indian-owned  cattle  were  allowed  to 
run  wild,  degenerate  in  breed,  and  in  many  instances  die  of  old  age  on  the 
range.  Wallace  Altaha  (R.  14) — a  leader  of  prominence  among  the  Apaches, 
and  one  of  the  principal  stock  owners,  who  had  long  been  indifferent  to  the 
upbreeding  of  his  herds — was  induced  to  dispose  of  several  hundred  steers, 
bulls,  and  cows,  some  of  them  12  to  15  years  old,  and  to  introduce  new  blood 
by  the  purchase  of  an  adequate  number  of  pure-bred  bulls  and  grades  of  good 
quality.  The  results  in  quality  and  market  value  have  since  become  so  ap- 
parent that  the  tribal  council  recently  took  action  looking  to  the  general  im- 
provement of  their  stock.  Careful  supervision  and  encouragement  by  field 
men  of  our  Service  have  done  much  to  give  the  Indians  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive views  on  the  essentials  of  stock  management,  and  it  is  not  now  in- 
frequent that  their  live  stock  shipped  has  topped  the  market.  A  suggestive 
sign  of  the  Indian's  growing  interest  in  stock  raising  is  in  the  number  of 
families  using  milch  cows,  which  has  increased  from  about  2,000  in  1912  to 
nearly  7,000  in  1919,  and  means  much  for  health  betterment  in  the  family  unit, 
with  resulting  greater  efficiency. 

The  sheep  interests  of  the  Indians,  under  helpful  stimulus,  are  expanding 
into  what  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  factors  of 
the  United  States.  The  Navajo  Indians  are  the  greatest  pastoral  people  of  the 
aboriginal  Americans.  Their  interest  in  sheep  and  goats  dates  back  to  the 
early  Spanish  settlement  in  the  Southwest.  Their  women  and  children  are 
faithful  shepherds.  For  many  generations  the  Navajos  grew  their  own  wool — 
carded,  spun,  dyed,  and  wove  it  all  by  hand;  producing,  among  other  fabrics, 
the  famous  blankets  and  rugs  of  unequaled  effects.  On  one  of  the  most  arid 
and  barren  sections  of  the  continent  they  supported  themselves  for  centuries, 
but  their  flocks  had  so  deteriorated  by  inbreeding  as  to  be  of  little  value  for 
either  wool  or  mutton.  At  that  time  the  average  Navajo  sheep  clip  was  prob- 
ably about  2  pounds.  The  possibilities  for  great  advancement  depended  chiefly 
upon  improved  breeds  and  more  stock  water.  Earnest  efforts  were  begun  along 
these  lines.     The  naturally  self-reliant  Navajos  were  approached  with  tactful 
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sympathy,  and  careful  supervision  has  prevailed  upon  them  to  cross  breed 
their  stock  with  superior  animals,  with  the  result  that  breeding  stock  distributed 
among  these  Indians  has  all  been  paid  for  by  them,  and  their  herds  now  show 
distinct  gain  in  the  size  of  the  sheep  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece.  The  sinking 
of  deep  wells  for  stock  water  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years,  as  rapidly 
as  funds  would  permit,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  range  capacity  has 
given  further  impetus  to  their  industry. 

From  a  state  of  indifference  to  the  essentials  of  good  stock  breeding,  they 
are  becoming  alert  and  progressive.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  their 
methods  of  handling  and  grading  their  wool,  and  to  assist  them  in  marketing 
it,  and  they  are  investing  the  better  prices  received  in  rams  of  higher  grade. 
It  will  not  be  long  until  the  Navajo's  sheep  will  shear  from  6  to  8  pounds,  and 
his  lambs  enter  the  75-pound  class. 

Not  far  from  the  Navajo  are  the  Jicarilla  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  They 
have  a  reservation  well  adapted  to  sheep  raising,  affording  in  the  north  an 
ideal  summer  range  high  in  the  mountains  and  amply  watered,  and  in  the 
southern  part  an  equally  good  winter  range.  But  the  Indians  had  no  sheep 
worth  mentioning.  They  had  no  capital,  but  they  had  bodies  of  fine  timber 
worth  a  million  dollars  or  more.  The  obvious  business  opportunity  here  was 
to  convert  some  of  this  timber  into  sheep.  It  was  decided  to  do  this,  and  the 
sale  of  several  units  was  negotiated ;  but  in  that  country,  where  sawmills, 
transportation  facilities,  and  various  construction  projects  were  necessary  be- 
fore standing  trees  could  reach  the  lumber  markets,  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  timber  could  be  best  realized  on  deferred  payments.  Meanwhile  we  made 
a  practical  and  educational  beginning  in  1914  by  investing  reimbursable  funds 
from  the  general  appropriation  in  a  tribal  herd.  We  expended  $23,000  in  this 
way  for  3,800  ewes  and  200  rams — all  good  stock.  That  enterprise  was  very 
successful  from  the  start,  and  by  the  end  of  1919  the  band  had  increased  to 
6,000  head,  and  had  netted  an  average  yearly  profit  of  more  than  100  per  cent. 
For  some  years  past  proceeds  from  timber  sales  have  been  placed  to  the  indi- 
vidual credit  of  these  Indians,  and,  when  found  sufficiently  competent,  they  are 
permitted  to  use  the  same  to  purchase  stock  from  the  tribal  herd.  These 
Indians,  though  formerly  greatly  depressed  through  physical  affliction,  are  now 
wonderfully  interested  in  their  industrial  outlook.  They  are  awake  to  their 
opportunities.  They  have  a  new  purpose,  and  life  is  taking  on  a  different 
meaning  to  them. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Jicarilla  tribal  herd 
is  furnishing  well-bred,  acclimated  animals  for  sale  to  other  Indians.  The 
financial  profits  are,  of  course,  important,  but  the  practical  education  to  the 
members  of  the  tribe  in  stock  management  is  even  greater.  There  is  no  pur- 
pose to  perpetuate  communal  ownership  of  property.  The  tribal  herd  is  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  its  earliest  practicable  distribution,  and  is  in  furtherance 
of  the  general  policy  of  individualizing  Indian  interests  as  rapidly  as  they  dem- 
onstrate themselves  capable  of  self-support. 

We  have  tribal  herds  of  cattle  on  some  16  reservations  in  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona, Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wyoming,  ranging  in  size  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand 
head.  Comparatively  few  tribal  bands  of  sheep  are  maintained,  and  these  are 
chiefly  in  the  Southwest.  The  present  value  of  tribal  stock  on  all  reservations 
is  approximately  $3,000,000. 

The  largest  of  the  tribal  herds  of  cattle  is  on  the  Crow  Reservation  in  Mon- 
tana, which  in  many  respects  is  typical  of  those  conducted  on  a  smaller  scale. 
This  herd  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1914  at  an  expense  of  about  $415,000 
for  7,000  heifers,  2,000  steers,  and  250  bulls.     On  December  31,  1919,  the  herd 
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had  increased  to  approximately  16,000  head,  and  profits  of  nearly  $825,000  had 
been  realized. 

In  all  phases  of  stock  raising  the  Indian  Service  is  placing  the  Indians'  ac- 
tivities in  line  with  the  most  advanced  practice  of  the  live-stock  industry. 
Pure-bred  and  high-grade  sires  are  purchased  for  their  herds  and  flocks,  and 
close  attention  is  given  to  breeds  best  adapted  to  the  country  in  which  they  are 
located.  Special  effort  is  made  to  give  competent  oversight  to  the  Indian's  indi- 
vidual beginnings,  so  that  his  stock  shall  suffer  no  neglect  through  its  owner's 
lack  of  knowledge  or  industry.  Persistent  campaigns  are  enforced  against  ani- 
mal diseases. 

The  younger  Indians  in  large  numbers  have  for  some  years  received  excellent 
vocational  training  in  our  Government  schools,  where  the  course  in  agriculture 
is  made  prominent,  and  through  intelligent  application,  energy,  and  ambition 
are  adding  modern  methods  and  leadership  to  the  live-stock  business  on  all 
the  reservations. 

The  older  Indians  responded  splendidly  to  the  patriotic  demands  for  in- 
creased production  during  the  war  period,  and  discovered  for  themselves  larger 
opportunities  in  all  live-stock  operations,  in  which  their  interest  now  seems 
permanently  awakened,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  are  destined 
to  become  lasting  and  progressive  factors  in  the  stock-growing  industry  of  our 
country.     * 

REIMBURSABLE  FUNDS. 

The  use  of  reimbursable  funds  has  proved  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  industrial  progress  of  the  Indians.  The  amount  available 
last  year  under  specific  congressional  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
was  only  $100,000.  A  much  larger  sum  could  have  been  used  to 
advantage. 

During  the  year  there  were  large  repayments  to  the  credit  of 
funds  appropriated  in  previous  years.  At  Mescalero  the  total  in- 
debtedness of  individual  Indians  has  been  liquidated.  At  Crow  on 
April  30  there  remained  an  unpaid  balance  of  $595.56  out  of  ap- 
proximately $80,000,  expended  from  tribal  funds  under  this  plan. 
In  three  months,  from  February  1  to  April  30,  the  indebtedness  at 
Flathead  was  reduced  from  $12,764.23  to  $4,314.  Ninety-one  per 
cent  of  the  amount  expended  for  the  Indians  at  Pala  has  been  repaid 
up  to  April  30.  Of  course,  there  have  been  a  few  bad  debts,  but  the 
loss,  if  any,  will  be  very  small,  while  the  good  results  are  very 
apparent. 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

The  year's  fiscal  operations  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  the 
largest  in  their  history,  involving  the  handling  of  $47,668,996.02, 
including  receipts  and  disbursements  of  all  classes  of  funds. 

Indian  money  belonging  to  individual  Indians  was  expended  for 
their  maintenance,  farms,  buildings,  live  stock,  and  equipment  in  the 
sum  of  $1,966,758. 
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The  restriction  against  alienation  of  the  allotted  lands  of  indi- 
vidual Indians  was  removed  from  209,945.64  acres,  involving  2,578 
applications  for  removal  of  restrictions,  the  largest  number  of  re- 
movals for  any  year  since  the  act  of  May  27,  1908. 

A  reduction  in  the  number  of  field  clerks  and  probate  attorneys 
was  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1920,  because  of  inadequate  funds  and 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  number  of  removals  of  restrictions. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  much  longer  supervision  should 
be  retained,  but  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  these  Indians 
should  be  reasonably  capable  of  handling  their  own  affairs. 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of  full-blood  Indians  who  believe 
the  restricted  period  should  be  extended  beyond  1931,  when  the  trust 
period  expires. 

The  field  clerks  and  probate  attorneys  are  rendering  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  19,982  restricted  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

During  the  year,  51,384.88  acres  of  tribal  land  and  71  town  lots 
were  sold  for  $681,467.77,  leaving  unsold  36,928  acres  (not  including 
379,284.46  acres  of  coal  and  asphalt  mineral  deposits.  Choctaw 
Nation),  2,326  town  lots,  and  11  tribal  school  reservations  contain- 
ing 1,264  acres,  and  improvements  to  be  hereafter  sold  under  exist- 
ing law. 

The  largest  and  most  valuable  tribal  property  yet  to  be  disposed 
of  is  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  mineral  deposits  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations,  of  which  423  tracts  remain  unsold,  which 
embrace  an  area  of  379,284.46  acres. 

Three  sales  have  been  held  under  the  act  of  February  8,  1918  (40 
Stat.  L.,  433),  but  new  legislation  by  Congress  to  govern  any  future 
sales  will  have  to  be  enacted.  These  sales  included  94  tracts,  em- 
bracing 61,822.54  acres,  at  an  average  price  of  $32.03  per  acre,  and 
for  a  total  of  $1,980,074.13. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-two  restricted  Indians  paid  a  Federal 
income  tax  of  $351,148.18.  Although  accounts  numbering  6,000 
were  closed  during  the  year,  there  yet  remain  unclosed  17,000  indi- 
vidual Indian  accounts. 

Oil  and  gas  in  the  five  civilized  tribes. — During  the  year  about 
3,500  oil  and  gas  mining  leases  of  restricted  lands  and  1,700  assign- 
ments were  disposed  of. 

On  August  16,  1919,  the  following  amendment  to  the  regulations 
was  adopted : 

Leases  executed  by  guardians  of  minors  under  order  of  court  for  a  period 
extending  beyond  the  minority  of  the  minor  will  be  approved  unless  it  appears 
that  such  action  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  minor:  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  the  minor  becomes  of  age  within  one  year  from  date  of 
execution  of  lease  the  consent  of  the  minor  to  the  execution  of  the  lease  should 
be  obtained  and  be  submitted  with  the  lease  for  consideration. 
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Prior  thereto  leases  were  approved  for  a  term  during  minority, 
and  as  long  thereafter  as  there  was  paying  production.  Under  date 
of  November  19,  1919,  the  following  order  was  issued : 

In  cases  where  there  is  an  existing  oil  and  gas  mining  lease  covering 
restricted  land  expiring  on  a  certain  date,  no  new  oil  and  gas  mining  lease 
will  be  given  favorable  consideration  unless  it  is  executed  and  filed  after  the 
expiration  of  the  former  lease. 

Prior  to  the  decision  in  the  Eastmand  Richard  case,  reference  to 
which  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  number  of  oil  and  gas 
mining  leases  had  been  negotiated  with  full-blood  heirs  of  deceased 
Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  covering  their  inherited  land, 
such  leases  being  approved  by  the  local  courts,  but  not  by  the  Interior 
Department.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  department  had 
supervision  over  such  lands  until  the  interests  of  the  full-blood  heirs 
had  been  properly  conveyed,  it  became  necessary  to  take  some  action 
relative  to  the  commercial  leases.  Many  of  the  leases  had  been  de- 
veloped, and  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  only  fair  and  just  to 
recognize  all  leases  taken  in  good  faith,  provided  the  lessees  would 
apply  for  approval  thereof  and  agree  that  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  departmental  form  of  lease  should  govern  thereafter.  The 
lessees  have  taken  prompt  advantage  of  these  conditions,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  leases  have  been  approved. 

The  regulations  have  heretofore  limited  to  4,800  acres  the  amount 
of  restricted  Indian  land  which  any  one  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
may  lease  for  oil  and  gas  mining  purposes,  the  intention  of  this  pro- 
vision being  to  prevent  a  monopoly  of  the  oil  and  gas  deposits. 
This  regulation  was  in  force  for  a  number  of  years,  with  the  result 
that  a  large  number  of  persons  and  firms  are  interested  as  lessees  in 
oil  lands.  In  the  meantime  many  of  the  Indians  have  had  the  re- 
strictions removed  from  their  land,  and  there  is  at  present  only  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  land  which  remains  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interior  Department.  Since  there  were  so  many  competing  oil  op- 
erators in  the  field,  it  was  believed  the  danger  of  monopoly  was  elimi- 
nated, and  on  June  26,  1920,  the  4,800-acre  regulation  was  accord- 
ingly revoked. 

The  income  of  restricted  Indians  from  their  oil  and  gas  leases 
amounted  to  $4,774,556.31.  Although  there  was  considerable  activity 
in  development  work  during  the  year,  the  production  fell  off.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  oil  was  the  highest  ever  received  in  Okla- 
homa, the  Indians  received  a  larger  revenue  from  their  leases  than  in 
the  preceding  year. 

OSAGE  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES. 

The  Osage  Reservation,  under  which  the  oil  and  gas  is  reserved 
to  the  tribe  until  1931,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  com- 
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prises  approximately  1,500,000  acres,  of  which  680,000  acres  on  the 
east  side  were  leased  for  oil  under  a  blanket  lease  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, which  expired  March  16,  1916.  On  June  30,  1919,  new  leases 
had  been  made  covering  approximately  1,433,848  acres  for  gas  and 
470,804  acres  for  oil. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1920  oil-lease  sales  were  held  on  October  6, 
1919,  February  3,  1920,  and  May  18,  1920.  At  each  of  these  sales 
approximately  200  quarter-section  tracts  were  offered  for  lease  for 
oil-mining  purposes. 

At  the  sale  on  October  6,  1919,  oil  leases  were  sold  covering 
approximately  35,310  acres,  for  a  bonus  consideration  aggregating 
$6,146,500. 

At  the  sale  on  February  3,  1920,  oil  leases  were  sold  covering 
approximately  31,773  acres,  for  a  bonus  consideration  aggregating 
$3,102,700. 

At  the  sale  on  May  18,  1920,  oil  leases  were  sold  covering 
approximately  31,783  acres,  for  a  bonus  consideration  aggregating 
$2,860,900. 

The  larger  amount  of  bonus  received  at  the  October  6,  1919,  sale 
was  occasioned  by  a  number  of  tracts  being  offered  adjoining  valuable 
producing  property,  four  quarter  sections  alone  bringing  in  a  total 
bonus  of  $2,286,000. 

There  were  leased  at  these  three  sales  approximately  98,866  acres, 
for  a  bonus  consideration  aggregating  $12,110,100.  The  lessees  are 
allowed  three  years  within  which  to  pay  the  entire  amount  of  bonus. 
The  oil  leases  aggregating  540,866  acres  are  included  in  the  lands 
leased  for  gas.  The  oil  leases  provide  for  a  royalty  in  addition  to 
the  bonus  paid  of  16f  per  cent,  except  when  wells  on  a  quarter- 
section  tract  or  fractional  part  of  a  quarter  section  are  sufficient  to 
average  100  or  more  barrels  per  well  per  day;  then  royalty  on  oil 
is  20  per  cent.  The  royalty  on  gas  is  16§  per  cent  based  on  a  value  of 
18  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  gas  at  the  well,  which  is  equivalent  to 
3  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

There  are  in  the  Osage  Reservation  approximately  5,849  oil  wells, 
producing  from  2  to  1,800  barrels  per  day  each,  with  a  total  daily 
production  of  about  50,000  barrels.  Although  there  has  been  a  scarc- 
ity of  casing  and  other  material  necessary  to  carry  on  drilling  opera- 
tions, development  has  been  reasonably  rapid  and  many  new  pools 
have  been  discovered  and  are  now  being  developed. 

It  is  evident  that  all  the  oil  and  gas  can  not  be  produced  prior  to 
1931,  when  the  mineral-trust  period  expires.  Congress  should  ex- 
tend such  period.  The  Osage  Indians  claim  that  all  the  minerals 
belong  to  the  tribe  in  common  and  have  petitioned  for  an  extension 
of  25  years  from  1931.    Legislation  is  pending  which,  if  enacted  into 
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law,  will  extend  the  trust  period  and  will  make  subject  to  the  Okla- 
homa laws  the  gross  production  of  oil  and  gas  belonging  to  the 
lessees.  It  is  also  proposed  to  set  aside  3  per  cent  of  the  royalty 
accruing  to  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  main- 
taining permanent  roads  and  bridges  in  Osage  County.  It  is  believed 
that  the  passage  of  such  an  act  will  serve  the  best  interests  not  only 
of  the  Osage  Indians,  but  also  the  oil  and  gas  lessees,  who  will  have 
their  leases  extended  for  so  long  as  there  is  paying  production,  and 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  county  of  Osage  which  will  greatly  benefit 
by  the  taxes  collected  and  by  the  construction  of  permanent  improve- 
ments. 

Acreage  leased. 

Leased  for  gas 1,433,848.00 

Leased  for  oil 470,  804.  22 

(Not  including  24,960  acres  oil  leases  sold  May  18,  1920,  for  which  leases 
are  executed  after  July  1,  1920.) 

Developments. 

Drilling  on  June  30,  1920 385 

Producing  oil  wells  on  June'30,  1920 5,  849 

Producing  gas  wells  on  June  30,  1920 576 

Dry  and  abandoned  wells  on  June  30,  1920 2.  296 

Production. 

Gross  production  of  oil  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920 barrels__  17,  077.  848.  71 

Royalty   to   credit   of   Osage   Nation   July   1,    1919,   to 

June  30,  1920T do 2,  901, 161.  37 

Average  barrels  per  well  per  year do 2,  918.  5 

Average  barrels  per  well  per  day do 8 

Receipts. 

Royalty  on  oil  produced $8,  079,  778.  46 

Royalty  on  gas  produced 972,  763.  32 

Advance  rental  produced 954.  69 

Rental  in  lieu  of  drilling 113, 139.  68 

Interest  on  deferred  payments 87,  726.  72 

Miscellaneous 6,  928.  00 

BONUS  SALE  OF  OIL  LEASES. 

Bonuses  received  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920 8,  611,  874.  72 

Total  receipts 17,873, 165.  59 

OIL  AND  GAS— OUTSIDE  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES  AND 

OSAGE  NATION. 

The  high  prices  of  crude  oil  and  the  tremendous  demand  for  the 
products  of  petroleum  have  resulted  in  the  search  for  oil  being 
extended  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  which 
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large  acreages  of  Indian  lands  have  been  leased  for  oil  and  gas- 
mining  purposes  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  There  are  now  in  effect 
oil  and  gas  leases  in  practically  every  State  where  restricted  Indian 
lands  are  situated. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  operators  were  precluded 
from  acquiring  additional  leases  on  the  Kiowa  Reservation  on  ac- 
count of  their  holdings  on  other  reservations  in  Oklahoma,  and  to 
meet  the  peculiar  conditions  obtaining  there,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  draft  separate  regulations  applicable  only  to  this  reservation. 
These  regulations  were  approved  on  November  25,  1919,  and  under 
them  any  individual,  partnership,  company,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion may  acquire  leases  there  aggregating  not  to  exceed  4,800  acres. 
They  provide  that  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  the  superintendent  shall  publish  notices  that  spe- 
cific tracts  will  be  offered  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  responsible 
bidder  for  a  bonus  consideration  in  addition  to  stipulated  royalties. 
These  sales  are  held  at  Anadarko,  Okla.,  about  every  two  months. 
At  each  sale  held  during  the  past  year  the  bidding  has  been  spirited 
and  the  Indians  have  received  in  cash  bonuses  for  their  leases  very 
good  prices. 

On  the  Otoe  Reservation,  now  under  the  Pawnee  Agency,  1,630 
acres  were  leased  for  oil  and  gas  during  the  year  ended  on  June  30, 
1920,  making  a  total  under  lease  on  that  date  of  25,701.22  acres. 

Leases  on  a  total  of  4,240  acres  were  made  on  the  Kaw  Reservation 
during  the  }^ear.  While  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  any  produc- 
tion on  this  reservation,  two  wells  are  in  progress  of  drilling  and  a 
rig  is  up  for  a  third  one.  The  prospects  that  oil  and  gas  will  be 
found  in  commercial  quantities  are  exceedingly  bright.  The  reve- 
nue accruing  to  the  Kaw  Indians  from  their  oil  and  gas  leases  ex- 
ceeded $50,000  for  the  period  for  which  this  report  is  made. 

PROBATE  WORK  IN   EASTERN  OKLAHOMA. 

The  work  of  our  probate  attorneys  has  continued  in  eastern  Okla- 
homa with  beneficial  results  to  restricted  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  and  Quapaw  Agency.  Those  Indians  who,  for  want  of  edu- 
cation, lack  of  business  experience,  or  because  of  age  or  other  condi- 
tion, as  a  rule,  are  unable  properly  to  protect  themselves  in  matters 
affecting  their  property,  have  been  cared  for  by  these  officials  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  guardianship,  administration  of  estates,  transactions 
of  various  kinds  concerning  inherited  and  restricted  property,  and 
in  regard  to  the  conservation  and  use  of  their  restricted  lands  and. 
funds. 

A  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  county  courts  toward  the 
probate  attorneys  has  been  noted.     At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
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judges  in  some  of  the  courts  entertained  the  view  that  the  probate  at- 
torneys had  no  legal  right  to  appear  in  their  courts  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians,  but  this  condition  no  longer  exists. 

The  decision  of  June  17,  1919,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma 
in  the  case  of  Hickory  et  al.  v.  Campbell  et  al.  (182  Pac,  233)  was 
largely  the  means  of  clearing  up  the  situation  as  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  probate  attorneys  under  the  Federal  statutes. 

Besides  examining  witnesses  and  preparing  cases  for  the  courts, 
and  prosecuting  or  defending  them  to  a  final  conclusion,  they  hold  con- 
sultations with  Indians  seeking  advice ;  prepare  leases  and  other  legal 
instruments  for  the  Indians ;  investigate  the  validity  of  legal  instru- 
ments submitted  to  them  by  the  Indians,  and  often  aid  in  placing 
minor  Indians  in  school. 

Indians  frequently,  without  consulting  the  probate  attorneys, 
execute  instruments  relative  to  their  lands  for  an  inadequate  con- 
sideration, and  after  discovering  that  they  have  been  wronged  appeal 
for  help. 

Probate  attorneys  are  in  close  touch  with  the  Indian  Office  and 
make  each  month  a  report  of  the  work,  and  also  render  separate 
reports  in  special  cases. 

Most  of  the  attorneys  have  familarized  themselves  with  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  Indian  and  thus  gained  his  confidence,  in  consequence 
of  which  these  law  officers  are  regarded  with  increasing  favor.  The 
following  instances  are  illustrative  of  the  work  of  the  probate  at- 
torneys : 

In  one  case  a  sale  of  certain  inherited  lands  was  made  by  a  full- 
blood  Indian.  The  probate  attorney  and  the  county  judge  were  led 
to  believe  that  the  entire  consideration,  $2,900,  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
Indian.  The  Indian  could  neither  read  nor  write;  she  spoke  or  un- 
derstood no  English.  The  court  approved  the  sale  and  the  deed  was 
delivered  to  the  purchaser.  The  consideration  in  the  form  of  a  check 
was  given  to  the  Indian.  The  purchaser  accompanied  the  Indian  to 
the  bank,  where  it  was  intended  to  have  the  check  cashed.  In  the 
transaction  at  the  bank  the  purchaser  procured  the  mark  of  the 
Indian  to  a  check  for  $1,450,  one-half  of  the  consideration,  which  he 
converted  to  his  own  use.  When  this  was  discovered  suit  was  immedi- 
ately filed  to  cancel  the  deed  and  the  deed  was  canceled. 

In  another  case,  the  district  court  of  the  county  where  the  action 
arose  perpetually  enjoined  the  county  commissioner  from  levying 
assessments  or  collecting  taxes  against  the  lands  of  restricted  Indians 
for  drainage  purposes.  This  case  affected  128  restricted  Indians  and 
represents  a  saving  to  them  of  $49,805.89. 

.In  two  other  cases  a  former  guardian  of  minors  sold  their  surplus 
allotments  by  order  of  the  county  court,  and  the  guardianship  deed 
had  been  executed  and  placed  upon  record.    Investigation  was  made, 
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and  it  being  found  that  the  guardian  had  never  received  any  con- 
sideration for  the  lands  suit  was  filed  and  the  lands  recovered. 

The  following  statistical  table  shows  certain  savings  to  minor 
allottees  and  others,  but  does  not  show  the  entire  amount  actually 
saved,  for  the  reason  that  many  savings  are  effected  in  cases  wherein 
the  amount  recovered  can  not  be  determined  in  dollars  and  cents : 

Amount  involved  in  civil  actions  instituted $475,  237.  26 

Amount  covered  by  new  bonds  filed 939, 170.  00 

Conservation  of  funds : 

(a)  Bank  deposits 725,987.92 

(b)  Investments 466,516. 18 

Amount  saved  to  minors  and  others 1,130,360.09 

Regular  cases  in  which  attorneys  appeared 6,997 

Civil  actions  instituted 185 

Civil  actions  finally  determined, 178 

Criminal  actions  instituted j 12 

Criminal  actions  finally  determined 5 

New  bonds  filed : 851 

Guardians  removed  or  discharged 500 

Inherited  land  sales 1,145 

Minor  allotments  sales 198 

Citations  issued 57 

Quit-claim  deeds  obtained 57 

Official  letters  and  reports 41,244 

Conferences  with  allottees  and  others  (approximately) 41,931 

Leases  drafted  by  probate  attorneys 545 

Other  leases  passed  upon  by  probate  attorneys 983 

Appraisements  secured  from  Government  appraisers 1, 138 

OKLAHOMA  IiNDIANS. 

During  nearly  eight  years  of  study  and  endeavor,  closely  related 
to  both  collective  and  individual  conditions  among  the  Indians,  my 
interest  has  been  constant  and  sympathetic  in  the  large  number  liv- 
ing within  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  most  of  whom  were  made  citizens 
of  the  United  States  nearly  20  years  ago  and  all  of  whom  exemplify 
in  many  ways  the  progress  of  the  Indian  toward  the  standards  and 
achievements  of  civilized  life  to  which  our  efforts  for  their  entire 
race  are  directed  and  which  large  groups  in  other  States  have  al- 
ready attained. 

My  response  to  a  request  by  the  publishers  of  Harlow's  Weekly 
for  information  concerning  the  Oklahoma  Indians  was  of  such  con- 
tent as,  I  believe,  may  be  appropriately  included  in  this  report,  and 
it  therefore  appears  below : 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  INDIANS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

By  Cato  Sells,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Choctaw  word  "  Oklahoma  "  is  destined  to  hold  a  prominent,  permanent, 
and  honored  place  among  the  many  Indian  terms  that  are  written  into  the 
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annals  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  Its  meaning  is  at  once  suggestive  of  the 
large  Indian  population  within  the  prosperous  Commonwealth  of  that  name, 
now  considerably  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  State,  and  of  which  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  an  important  local  factor,  since  they  embrace  more 
than  five-sixths  of  their  race  in  Oklahoma. 

Prior  to  1830,  these  tribes,  composed  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee, 
Creek,  and  Seminole  Indians,  occupied  different  sections  of  the  Southern  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  They  are  of  the  old  Iroquoian  and  Muskogean 
families,  who  in  earlier  times  produced  many  valiant  leaders  in  war,  besides 
others  of  notable  inventive  and  literary  genius,  and  to-day  they  fill  with  credit 
various  important  places  of  trust  and  furnish  men  of  distinction  in  the  highest 
councils  of  the  Nation. 

These  Indians  had  made  considerable  progress  in  communal  activities  before 
accepting,  under  treaties,  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  and,  after  removal,  re- 
established their  tribal  governments,  held  and  owned  in  common  the  land  within 
their  respective  nations,  and  controlled  their  own  affairs  largely  independent  of 
the  Federal  Government.  But  their  productive  acres  were  attractive,  and  their 
practice  of  leasing  them  admitted  large  numbers  of  whites,  many  of  whom 
were  desirable  settlers,  but  among  them  were  adventurers  and  fortune  hunters 
who  introduced  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  tribal  governments  and  made 
it  necessary  for  Congress  to  take  steps  for  the  correction  of  lawless  tendencies. 
In  1893,  therefore,  the  Dawes  Commission  was  appointed,  having  in  view  a 
gradual  transition  from  tribal  government  and  communal  estates  to  the  allot- 
ment of  land  in  severalty,  the  development  of  individual  competency  as  a  basis 
for  citizenship,  and  the  establishment  of  law  and  order  as  an  essential  to  state- 
hood. To  this  end  the  securing  of  agreements  with  the  Five  Tribes,  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  complete  roll  of  their  members,  the  survey  and  allotment  of  their 
extensive  real  property,  and  the  adjustment  of  some  10,000  contests  between 
claimants,  became  an  immense  task  covering  practically  one-third  of  all  the 
Indians  in  the  United  States. 

The  passage  of  over  200  laws  by  Congress  relating  to  these  Indians  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  scope  of  their  large  interests  and  the  difficulty  of  administering 
them. 

On  the  final  rolls  of  these  tribes  were  101,506  persons,  .of  whom  26,774  were 
classified  as  full  bloods.  They  had  a  little  less  than  20,000,000  acres  of  land,  of 
which  nearly  16,000,000  acres  were  allotted  to  enrolled  members,  and  about  150,- 
000  acres  reserved  for  town  sites,  schools,  churches,  and  other  purposes.  Sales 
of  town  lots  have  been  made  from  more  than  300  town  sites  for  approximately 
$5,000,000.  The  sales  of  unallotted  tribal  land  have  occurred  entirely  within 
the  last  decade  and  largely  within  my  administration.  These  have  been  held 
each  year  and  are  now  practically  completed,  covering  over  three  and  a  half 
million  acres  for  considerably  more  than  $20,000,000.  In  addition  the  sale  of 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  lands  containing  coal  and  asphalt  deposits  has  brought 
nearly  two  millions,  and  leases  and  royalties  for  the  mining  of  these  deposits 
about  fiv*.  millions  more. 

During  the  last  seven  years  nearly  2,000.000  acres  of  unallotted  tribal  lands 
have  been  sold,  the  tribal  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  and  Seminole  Nations  prac- 
tically closed,  and  the  Creek,  Chickasaw,  and  Choctaw  tribal  relations  are  fast 
approaching  dissolution.  Following  the  disposition  of  tribal  property  and  the 
termination  of  tribal  affairs  our  administrative  work  in  eastern  Oklahoma 
relates  chiefly  to  restricted  Indians  who,  by  my  order  of  August  6,  19]  9,  remov- 
ing unconditionally  restrictions  on  all  allottees  of  one-half  Indian  blood,  now 
number  only  21,213.     Their  allotments  comprising  2,683,819  acres  are  restricted 
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as  to  alienation  and  subject  to  governmental  supervision.  The  distribution  of 
tribal  funds,  including  payments  in  equalization  of  allotments  made  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  now  exceeds  $26,000,000. 

REVENUE  FROM    OIL   AND    GAS. 

These  Indians  have  also  shared  in  the  recent  marvelous  returns  from  oil  and 
gas  in  the  great  Oklahoma  districts,  and  up  to  1919  there  had  been  collected 
for  the  benefit  of  their  individual  members  from  leases  and  royalties  approxi- 
mately $32,000,000.  Income  from  other  sources  to  that  date  swells  their  receipts 
of  individual  moneys  to  $60,000,000. 

More  than  40.000  oil  and  gas  mining  leases  of  restricted  Indian  lands  have 
been  made,  and  the  production  of  oil  alone  on  such  lands  from  July,  1913,  to 
July,  1919,  inclusive,  amounting  to  157,000,000  barrels,  returned  a  revenue  of 
approximately  $20,000,000.  Since  only  about  15  per  cent  of  their  allotments  is 
now  restricted,  the  mineral  returns  from  all  allotted  lands  are  much  greater 
than  these  figures  indicate. 

PROTECTION   OF  INDIAN    MINORS. 

There  are  about  27.000  full-blood  Indians  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  a  large 
number  of  whom,  with  others  of  the  restricted  class,  will  need  governmental 
direction  for  some  time  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  and  it  is  my  policy 
to  give  the  property  rights  of  such  Indians  as  these  adequate  protection,  for  I 
long  ago  discovered  that  wherever  there  are  incompetent  Indians  there  will 
be  found  the  unscrupulous  ready  to  despoil  them  of  their  possessions. 

Early  in  my  official  term  it  became  apparent  that  some  of  the  county  judges 
in  whose  courts  were  administered  guardianships  of  minors  and  estates  of 
deceased  Indians  were  not  always  mindful  of  this  trust.  Many  guardians 
were  appointed  without  regard  to  their  fitness ;  insolvent  bondsmen  were  ac- 
cepted ;  lands  of  minor  Indians  were  sold  on  appraisements  influenced  by  pros- 
pective purchasers  or  for  inadequate  prices ;  guardians  were  excessively  com- 
pensated ;  unreasonably  large  fees  were  paid  to  attorneys,  and  the  property  of 
Indian  children  and  estates  of  decedents  were  being  wasted  under  corrupting 
influences. 

I  immediately  took  steps  to  reform  this  condition.  Numerous  conferences 
were  held  with  county  judges  and  others  interested.  They  recognized  the 
debasing  practices  connected  with  this  important  branch  of  Indian  administra- 
tion and  earnestly  cooperated  with  all  my  efforts  to  effect  a  system  of  probate 
procedure  that  would  adequately  protect  our  Indian  wards.  Suggested  rules 
adopted  by  the  county  judges  were  approved  by  the  president  of  the  State 
county  judges  association  and  afterwards  officially  adopted  and  promulgated  by 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma. 

Under  these  rules  the  United  States  could  appear  in  the  probate  courts  only 
by  its  attorneys,  which  necessitated  the  establishing  of  a  corps  of  legal  repre- 
sentatives known  as  probate  attorneys,  each  assigned  to  a  particular  probate 
district.  There  are  20  of  these  probate  attorneys,  one  of  them  being  a  woman. 
They  have  many  difficult  problems  with  which  to  cope,  especially  as  to  having 
proper  disposition  made  of  funds  belonging  to  individual  Indians,  as  in  the  oil 
districts,  where  large  incomes  are  not  infrequent.  They  have  been  the  means 
of  preventing  much  wasteful  extravagance  and  incompetence  by  their  super- 
vision of  probate  cases,  by  checking  reports  of  guardians,  requiring  new  bonds, 
and  in  preventing  losses  to  dependent  Indian  estates  worth  millions  of  dollars. 
There  is  no  more  important  function  of  the  work  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  than  that  involved  in  the  protection  of  the  estates  of  minor  Indian  chil- 
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dren  and  in  seeing  that  the  property  of  decedents  is  conserved  and  descends 
to  those  who  are  justly  entitled. 

CITIZENSHIP  FOR  THESE  INDIANS. 

To  become  a  citizen  and  voter  is  a  laudable  ambition  upon  the  part  of 
the  Indian  and  a  condition  much  desired  by  his  well-wishers  among  the  white 
people.  As  a  race  the  Indians  in  Oklahoma  are  much  more  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  than  are  the  numberless  immigrants  thronging  our 
ports  and  seeking  admission  into  our  American  body  politic.  I  have  deeply 
sympathized  with  this  aspiration  of  the  Indians  in  Oklahoma  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country  and  at  every  justifiable  opportunity  have  given  them 
fullest  support  for  emancipation  from  governmental  control. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1901,  made  all  Indians  of  the  Five  Tribes  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  act  of  February  8,  1887,  known  as  the  Dawes  Act,  or  the 
general  allotment  act,  provided  a  way  for  conferring  citizenship  upon  Indians 
of  other  tribes  within  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  tribal  or  communal  interests  of  the  Indians  in  their  lands  were  being 
gradually  broken  up  into  allotments  of  land  in  severalty,  by  transferring  tribal 
title  into  individual  holdings  with  restrictions  imposed  on  the  allottee's  right  to 
sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  his  land  unless  with  the  approval  of  the  Government. 
In  some  cases  the  allottees  received  fee  patents  with  restrictions  against 
alienation  for  25  years  and  in  others  patents  with  a  period  of  trust  for  that 
time. 

Here  we  had  in  a  sovereign  State  thousands  of  Indians  who  had  received 
full  United  States  citizenship,  but  whose  lands  and  other  property  were  still 
held  under  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Government.  We  had  American  citizenship 
and  restrictions  against  the  full  personal  control  of  lands.  This  impressed  me 
as  a  condition  that  should  not  continue  indefinitely,  and  a  more  liberal  practice 
was  begun  with  reference  to  Indians  who  were  qu&lified  to  look  after  their 
business  affairs. 

This  tentative  plan  brought  encouraging  results  and  largely  decided  me  in 
announcing  the  "  Declaration  of  Policy  "  of  April  17,  1917,  which  provides  that 
a  broad,  liberal  policy  shall  henceforth  prevail  to  the  end  that  every  Indian 
of  21  years  or  over,  as  soon  as  ascertained  to  be  as  competent  to  transact  his 
own  business  as  the  average  white  man,  shall  be  given  full  control  of  his  lands 
and  funds  and  thus  cease  to  be  a  ward  of  the  Government.  This  policy  was 
further  greatly  enlarged  by  the  subsequent  declaration  to  give  a  fee  patent  to, 
or  release  from  United  States  control  in  other  ways,  every  allottee  (21  years  of 
age  and  competent)  who  had  at  least  one-half  white  blood. 

Under  these  broader  policies,  the  total  number  of  Indians  released  from 
Government  supervision  has  reached  nearly  21,000,  Oklahoma  sharing  a  large 
percentage. 

In  the  years  prior  to  1913  somewhat  over  6,000  fee  patents  had  been  issued, 
and  from  that  year  to  the  date  of  the  new  policy  about  3,542  fee  patents  were 
issued,  approximately  9,500.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  this  liberal  procedure 
many  more  Indians  have  been  released  from  Government  control  since  1917 
than  were  released  in  all  prior  years. 

Under  various  acts  of  Congress  the  restrictions  on  the  control  of  lands  of 
many  of  the  Five  Tribes  allottees  were  absolutely  removed  and  the  Indians 
and  intermarried  whites  given  full  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  As  rapidly 
as  conditions  will  properly  permit,  we  hope  to  place  in  the  hands  of  every 
Indian  who  is  competent  the  full  control  of  all  his  trust  property ;  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  all.  the  good  citizens  of 
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Oklahoma,  not  only  as  a  business  proposition  but  for  other  high  considerations, 
to  give  encouragement  to  every  Indian  released  from  Government  control,  to  the 
end  that  his  property  may  be  kept  intact  and  that  he  may  be  shielded  from  those 
who  might  seek  to  involve  him  in  transactions  that  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
his  lands  or  money. 

I  have  held  to  the  principle  of  protecting  the  Indian  in  his  property  rights 
until  he  shows  a  reasonable  capacity  for  taking  care  of  himself  in  competition 
with  the  white  man,  believing  that  this  is  scarcely  a  greater  service  to  the  one 
than  to  the  other.  No  State  can  thrive  on  the  pauperism  of  any  considerable 
element  of  its  population.  There  is  something  wrong  with  the  social,  civic,  and 
economic  standards  of  any  State  where  there  is  a  large  improvident  class  of 
citizens. 

THE  WEALTHY  OSAGES. 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  Oklahoma  is  the  Osage  Indian  Reservation,  be- 
longing to  about  2,100  Indians,  who  have  been  called  the  richest  people,  per 
capita,  in  the  world.  This  section  of  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma  is  one  of*  the 
wonderful  oil-producing  fields  of  the  country,  and  its  wells  daily  pour  great 
wealth  upon  these  Indians.  From  their  oil  and  gas  royalties  each  Osage  was 
paid  during  the  past  year  more  than  $7,000. 

The  prodigious  increase  in  this  source  of  wealth  has  been  developed  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  Under  the  original  lease  on  the  Osage  Reserva- 
tion the  royalty  was  one-tenth  of  the  oil  and  $50  per  annum  for  each  gas  well. 
The  present  royalty  paid  by  operators  is  one-sixth  of  the  value  of  the  oil  and 
gas  produced.  These  two  are  now  leased  separately,  the  gas -leases  being  in 
large  tracts  and  covering  practically  all  of  the  reservation.  The  leasing  of 
large  tracts  under  gas  leases  permits  the  lessee  to  develop  the  gas  deposits 
systematically  as  they  are  needed  to  supply  the  consumer.  Formerly,  when 
the  oil  and  gas  deposits  were  covered  in  the  same  lease,  large  quantities  of  gas 
were  wasted  because  the  operators,  as  a  rule,  desired  oil  and  permitted  the 
gas  to  escape  so  that  drilling  for  oil  could  be  continued.  Recently  the  waste 
of  gas  has  been  practically  eliminated  on  the  Osage  Reservation  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Indians,  the  gas  lessees,  and  the  public. 

Oil  leases  are  made  in  160-acre  tracts,  which  are  sold  at  public  auction, 
bidding  on  the  bonus  above  the  royalty,  about  200  quarter  sections  being  adver- 
tised for  oil  leases  every  three  or  four  months.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
regulations  in  August,  1915,  oil  leases  have  been  sold  covering  over  300.000 
acres  at  a  bonus  in  excess  of  $29,000,000,  and  gas  leases  covering  more  than 
500,000  acres  at  a  bonus  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
paid  as  bonus,  the  tribe  has  received  as  royalties  on  oil  and  gas  since  1901 
nearly  $20,000,000,  of  which  all  but  about  $2,000,000  has  been  received  since 
July  1,  1911.  During  the  same  period  of  time  approximately  114,500,000  barrels 
of  oil  have  been  produced  from  the  Osage  Reservation. 

The  25-year  period  during  which  the  mineral  rights  are  reserved  to  this 
tribe  will  expire  in  1931.  The  Osage  Indians  maintain  that  the  minerals 
belong  to  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  share  and  share  alike,  and  have  re- 
peatedly and  justly  requested  that  action  be  taken  to  extend  the  trust  period 
for  a  term  sufficiently  long  to  remove  the  minerals.  A  bill,  which  I  believe  is 
fair  to  all  concerned,  is  now  pending  before  Congress  to  extend  the  trust  period 
25  years.  This  bill  further  provides  that  the  Osage  Indians  shall  pay  3  per 
cent  on  the  royalty  received  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  main- 
taining roads  and  bridges  in  Osage  County,  and  that  the  lessees'  share  of  the 
production  shall  be  subject  to  the  present  gross  production  fax  of  the   State 
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of  Oklahoma.  Since  the  present  annual  value  of  oil  and  gas  being  produced 
on  the  Osage  reservation  is  in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  it  would  mean,  should  the 
legislation  be  enacted,  that  Osage  County  would  receive  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  and  the  State  approximately  $1,000,000  annually  not  now  col- 
lectable, and  the  lessees  would  have  their  leases  extended  accordingly. 

Osage  County  would  in  this  way,  and  not  otherwise,  soon  become  one  of  the 
best  road  and  bridge  improved  counties  in  the  Southwest ;  the  whole  public, 
including  the  surface  purchasers,  who  bought  for  surface  prices  and  who  bear 
none  of  this  expense,  would  profit  from  the  use  of  improved  road  and  bridge 
facilities  and  the  consequent  largely  enhanced  land  values ;  oil  and  gas  lessees 
would  have  unequaled  highway  transportation  conditions  for  development  pur- 
poses;  the  Indians  an  extension  of  the  trust  period,  and  Oklahoma  would  recover 
into  the  treasury  of  the  State  a  million  dollars  annually  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

OTHER  OIL  WELLS  OF  OKLAHOMA. 

Along  the  southeru  border  of  the  Kiowa  Indian  Reservation  and  in  the  bed 
of  the  Red  River,  which  divides  Oklahoma  from  Texas,  there  is  being  developed 
an  oil  field  of  vast  importance.  An  extraordinary  legal  controversy  affecting 
many  millions  is  pending,  which  involves  the  southern  border  line  of  the  reser- 
vation. 

The  proximity  of  these  oil  properties  to  the  famous  Burk-Burnett  fields  has 
caused  Indian  allotments  in  that  vicinity  to  be  keenly  sought  by  oil  operators, 
and,  while  this  industry  is  practically  in  its  infancy,  the  Indians  are  receiving 
handsome  cash  bonuses  and  in  all  probability  their  future  revenues  will  ap- 
proximate those  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbors. 

THE   ZINC-MINING    INDUSTRY. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  bordering  the  great  mineral  field 
of  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  the  Quapaw  Agency.  Here  the  mining  of  zinc  has  been 
developed  to  an  enormous  degree. 

The  members  of  the  different  bands  under  the  Quapaw  Agency  were,  under 
various  acts  of  Congress,  allotted  their  lands  in  severalty,  for  which  trust 
patents  were  issued  to  some  of  the  bands  and  to  others  patents  in  fee  with 
restrictions  as  to  alienation,  etc.  Congress  in  1897  authorized  these  Indians  to 
lease  their  lands  without  supervision  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  for 
3  years,  and  for  mining  and  business  purposes  for  10  years.  Certain  con 
ditions,  however,  were  imposed  denying  this  privilege  in  some  instances 
Practically  all  of  the  allotted  lands  within  the  mining  district  of  this  reservation 
were  leased  by  the  allottees  some  time  ago  without  supervision.  Many  of  these 
Indian  lessors  were,  in  fact,  incompetent  to  protect  their  own  interests. 

Decided  improvement  has  followed  the  new  regulations  promulgated  on  April 
7,  1917,  under  which  a  number  of  leases  covering  valuable  Indian  lands  have 
been  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  allottees,  or  heirs,  with  the 
operating  companies,  the  results  of  which  will  probably  lead  to  greater  mining 
operations,  larger  production  of  lead  and  zinc  ore,  and  increased  royalties  to 
the  Indian  "owners.  This  rapid  development  of  mining  interests  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  growth  of  great  mining  camps  on  the  reservation.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  mining  and  town-site  properties  in  the  Quapaw 
Agency  involve  millions  of  dollars  in  invested  capital,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
of  income  to  the  Indians. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  strange  that  designing  persons  of  the 
white  race  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  conditions,  with  the  result  that 
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we  have  several  suits  now  being  prosecuted  in  an  effort  to  undo  some  of  the 
gross  wrongs  that  have  been  committed. 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  hardly  permit  extended  reference  to  the  tribes 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  numbering  approximately  17,000  and  embrac- 
ing the  Kiowa  and  Comanche,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Shawnee,  Iowa,  Kaw, 
Kickapoo,  Otoe,  Pawnee,  Ponca,  Pottawatomie,  Sac  and  Fox,  and  other  small 
bands.  They  complete  the  large  Indian  population  of  a  great  State,  and,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  hold  a  forward  place  in  the  progress  of  our  continental  Indian 
life.  In  the  agricultural  industries  that  hold  the  roots  of  civilization  they  are 
among  the  active  and  prosperous  of  their  race. 

The  area  of  land  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in  Oklahoma  has  doubled  in  the 
last  six  years.  This  significant  fact  is  a  striking  approval  of  the  policy  which 
has  been  pursued  for  helping  these  Indians  make  the  most  of  their  lands  and 
create  an  interest  in  their  greater  possibilities. 

I  have  encouraged  the  sale  rather  than  the  leasing  of  inherited  lands,  and 
have  insisted,  especially  in  the  case  of  noncompetent  Indians,  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  proceeds  for  improvements,  and  have  refused  to  allow  the  Indians  to  lease 
such  improved  homesteads.  As  most  of  the  Indians  inherit  other  land,  this 
plan  is  resulting  in  the  upbuilding  of  Indian  homes  which  compare  favorably 
with  white  homes  of  the  community.  It  results  also  in  eliminating  the  lease 
income  upon  which  the  Indians  are  apt  to  rely  for  support  and  which  removes 
the  incentive  for  vigorous  effort  to  promote  their  own  welfare  and  materially 
better  their  condition.  Generally  the  Indians  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sa'es  of 
their  inherited  lands  for  the  betterment  of  their  homes.  This  is  a  radical 
change  from  the  old  system  which  permitted  the  Indian  to  lease  practically  all 
of  his  land,  living  on  the  rentals  as  long  as  they  lasted,  and  then  merely  existing. 

With  few  exceptions,  due  to  varying  conditions,  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  have 
had  sufficient  money  of  their  own  to  equip  them  for  farming.  There  were  some, 
however,  who  were  not  fortunate  in  having  inherited  land  sales  to  aid  them  or 
oil  or  gas  royalties  to  provide  revenues.  These  have  been  assisted  from  the 
reimbursable  (repayment)  funds  which  Congress  has  wisely  appropriated  dur- 
ing the  past  six  or  seven  years. 

EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS. 

I  have  thus  far  referred  chiefly  to  the  material  interests  of  the  Oklahoma 
Indians,  which  in  no  sense  means  that  less  importance  is  attached  to  their  edu- 
cational status.  No  civilization  can  long  endure  unless  the  work  of  the  schools 
is  built  into  its  foundation,  and  no  better  example  of  achieving  the  self-sustain- 
ing development  of  the  Indians  by  means  of  education  is  found  than  in  Okla- 
homa, where  there  have  been  evolved  through  many  years  those  Government 
boarding  and  day  schools  for  Indian  children  which  have  recently  approached  an 
ideal  system  with  standards  and  practice  comparable  to  those  of  the  best  schools 
elsewhere. 

The  educational  facilities  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  had  their  origin,  and 
for  some  years  their  management,  under  the  tribal  system  of  government,  which 
was  unfortunate  because  too  often  selfish  and  political  considerations  prevented 
efficient  instruction,  economical  methods,  and  material  upkeep.  Although  there 
was  Federal  legislation  as  early  as  1906  providing  for  taking  over  the  control 
of  these  schools,  it  was  not  until  1910  that  their  entire  management  passed  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Since  then  they  have  come  within  the 
general  plan  of  organization,  superintendence,  and  course  of  study  as  applied 
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to  other  Government  schools  for  the  Indians,  and  to-day,  under  capable  in- 
structors and  economical  supervision,  they  rank  with  the  best  schools  of  like 
grade  in  our  Service.  No  greater  wealth  has  come  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
than  these  schools  have  brought  to  their  children,  who  are  there  taught  the 
things  most  practical  and  valuable  in  real  life. 

Eastern  Oklahoma  is  now  quite  generally  well  supplied  with  public  schools 
to  which,  as  a  rule,  Indian  children  are  cordially  admitted,  and  our  efforts  for 
some  time  have  encouraged  this  attendance,  for  we  have  great  faith  in  the 
public-school  system  as  an  effective  agency  for  shaping  the  right  beginnings  of 
our  democratic  life.  There  is  good  statesmanship  in  the  law  which  permits  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  in  payment  of  tuition  for  the  attendance  of  children  of 
nontaxed  Indians  in  the  public  schools,  and  we  employ  this  legal  provision 
wherever  practicable.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  of  the  20,000  children  of  these 
tribes  who  attend  school  nearly  17,000  are  now  in  the  public  schools. 

Outside  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  principally  in  western  Oklahoma, 
schools  are  maintained  under  thorough  organization  on  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho,  Kiowa,  Osage,  Pawnee,  Seger,  and  Seneca  Reservations,  several  schools 
on  other  reservations  having  been  recently  closed  because  of  adequate  public- 
school  facilities  in  those  localities.  All  schools  in  operation  are  well  attended 
and  their  work  is  conducted  under  the  complete  and  uniform  course  of  study 
promulgated  in  December,  1915.  which  outlines  and  grades  the  academic  work 
and  prevocational  and  vocational  courses  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  grade  for 
use  in  all  Government  Indian  schools. 

THE   CHILOCCO  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  just  across  the  State  line  from  Arkansas 
City,  is  situated  at  Chilocco,  Okla.,  one  of  the  finest  nonreservation  schools  in 
the  Service.  This  plant  is  ideally  located  in  a  magnificent  farming  country 
and  has  a  large  farm  and  pasture  splendidly  adapted  to  diversified  agriculture. 
The  plant  is  modern  and  properly  equipped.  Its  climatic  conditions  and  soil 
possibilities  are  similar  to  those  where  its  students  reside,  who  are  principally 
from  Oklahoma.  Full  vocational  courses,  including  the  tenth  grade,  are  given 
in  home  economics  for  the  girls,  and  for  the  boys  in  the  mechanic  arts  and 
trades,  but  with  special  stress  upon  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Large 
classes  of  bright,  progressive  students  are  graduated  each  year,  and  the  at- 
tendance is  usually  beyond  the  normal  capacity. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  this  school  and  am  convinced  that  the  con- 
ditions there  offer  a  great  opportunity  for  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  to  have  an 
educational  institution  the  equal  in  all  modern  essentials  of  State  agricultural 
colleges,  and  I  am  taking  all  the  steps  to  have  it  so  constituted.  Its  capacity 
should  be  increased  to  at  least  800,  which  would  necessitate  considerable  addi- 
tional building.  The  best  obtainable  stock  and  equipment  are  being  procured, 
and  I  hope  soon  to  see  here  an  institution  of  learning  that  will  furnish  ambi- 
tious Indian  boys  and  girls  practical  and  scientific  training  in  farming  and 
stock  raising  and  in  all  the  requirements  of  sanitary  and  cultured  home  making. 
Such  a  school  should  draw  many  students  from  other  States  who  are  able  to 
pay  the  cost  of  this  better  education,  and  its  value  to  the  Indians  at  large,  and 
particularly  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  would  be  more  than  can  now  be 
estimated. 

Here  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  President  Cantwell,  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Stillwater,  is  giving  to  the  Chilocco  Indian  School  splendid  co- 
operation by  way  of  personal  advice  and  now  and  then  the  brief  detail  of 
members  of  his  faculty  for  like  service. 
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All  our  work  in  Oklahoma,  as  elsewhere,  is  dealing  increasingly  with  the 
individual  interests  of  the  Indians.  To  this  extent  it  becomes  more  specialized 
and  more  laborious,  but  its  compensations  are  greater  because  it  brings  us 
nearer  the  condition  of  personal  self-support.  Our  modern  civilization  is  in 
no  sense  clannish  or  tribal ;  it  is  individualistic ;  it  is  predicated  upon  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  to  all.  It  commits  us  to  the  principle  of  education  for 
all  at  public  expense,  and  it  should  be  our  highest  public  obligation  to  see  that 
all  classes  of  actual  or  prospective  citizens  are  elevated  to  the  level  of  in- 
telligent self-maintenance,  and  meanwhile  to  protect  the  weak  and  incompetent 
from  acts  of  imposition. 

The  work  of  the  schools  for  a  generation  has  moved  the  Indians  everywhere 
farther  from  dependent  conditions  and  we  are  daily  extending  recognition  of 
their  individual  competency.  In  many  matters  of  industrial  and  financial 
interest  to  the  Indians,  we  are  expediting  and  liberalizing  administration  by 
allowing  superintendents  in  the  various  jurisdictions  to  decide  as  to  the 
competency  of  the  Indian  and  to  take  final  administrative  action  ••  Lth  »ut 
approval  of  the  bureau.  This  pertains  largely  to  grazing,  farming,  and  so'.::" 
kinds  of  mineral  leases,  as  well  as  to  numerous  other  local  transaction--.  and 
serves,  within  proper  bounds,  to  encourage  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
as  well  as  to  facilitate  and  economize  office  procedure.  It  is  an  instance  of 
what  pervades  our  purpose  as  a  whole,  to  hasten  as  rapidly  as  is  justifiably 
possible  the  release  of  all  Indians  from  Federal  supervision  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  various  State  governments  as  capable  and  trustworthy  subjects. 

PATEIOTISM. 

No  reference  to  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  should  fail  to  recognize  their  re- 
markable war-time  service.  It  is  estimated  that  from  the  Five  Civilized  tribes 
alone  more  than  4,000  Indians  entered  the  military  and  naval  service,  and 
that  200  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  I  have  heard  of  no  more  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  battle  overseas  than  are  recorded  of  some  of  these  splendid  young 
Americans,  and  those  who  remained  at  home  were  active  upholders  of  the 
flag  in  every  way  that  they  could  give  assistance.  The  purchase  of  more  than 
$10,000,000  worth  of  Liberty  bonds  and  over  $800,000  worth  of  war  savings 
stamps,  besides  large  donations  in  money  and  service,  through  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  relief  agencies,  stands  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  these  tribes,  and 
to  other  Indians  in  Oklahoma  likewise  loyal  and  generous. 

In  my  intimate  work  with  the  Indians  for  nearly  eight  years,  I  have  con- 
tinually gained  firmer  faith  in  their  racial  ability  to  meet  the  tests  and  rise  to 
the  requirements  of  our  civilization,  and  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  will,  I  am 
sure,  never  contribute  less  than  a  large  measure  of  leadership  to.  this  progress. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  deeply  appreciate  the  rapidly 
growing  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  white  citizens  of  the  State  with  my 
earnest  efforts  to  develop  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  into  self-dependent,  wealth- 
producing  taxpayers  and  to  protect  them  against  the  few  who  for  their  own 
gain  would  despoil  and  make  them  a  burden  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

PROBATING  ESTATES  OF  DECEASED  INDIANS  AND 
APPROVAL  OF  WILLS. 

The  year's  work  of  determining  heirs  of  deceased  Indians  and  the 
consideration  of  wills  of  Indians  or  persons  having  interest  in  Indian 
trust  property  under  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat. 
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L.,  855-6)  as  amended  by  the  act  of  February  14,  1913  (37  Stat.  L., 
678),  progressed  satisfactorily. 

Final  disposition  was  made  of  5,368  heirship  cases.  Of  these,  4,810 
were  those  on  which  trust  patents  had  issued;  322  were  those  on  which 
restricted  fee  patent  had  issued;  121  were  personal  property  cases; 
115  were  inherited  interest  cases.  A  fee  of  $15  is  collectable  in  each 
of  these  cases.  Of  those  in  which  no  fee  is  collectable,  final  action 
was  taken  on  129  trust  patent  cases;  4  restricted  fee  patent  cases; 
85  personal  property  cases,  and  20  inherited  interest  cases. 

Ninety-eight  wills  were  approved  in  which  a  fee  of  $15  each  is 
collectable,  and  64  wills  were  approved  in  which  no  fee  is  to  be 
collected. 

Sixty  wills  were  disapproved  and  three  were  canceled. 

Fifteen  decided  heirship  cases  were  reopened,  and  modifications 
made  in  13  cases. 

Fifteen  examiners  of  inheritance  were  engaged  in  holding  hearings 
on  26  reservations  and  on  the  public  domain. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  7,183  miscellaneous  letters  were  written 
relative  to  the  work  of  probating  Indian  estates. 

The  aggregate  of  fees  for  the  year's  work  is  approximately  $82,000. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

Reports  from  a  number  of  the  Indian  reservations  show  that  since 
the  coming  of  State  and  national  prohibition  it  is  very  much  more 
difficult  for  Indians  to  obtain  intoxicating  liquors;  that  as  a  result 
crime  has  greatly  decreased,  and  the  Indians  are  doing  better  work 
and  are  making  more  progress  in  their  various  industriaractivities. 

Commenting  on  improved  conditions  among  the  Indians  by  reason 
of  the  scarcity  or  absence  of  intoxicating  liquors,  one  superintendent 
says: 

It  lias  been  a  great  blessing  to  at  least  one  man.  He  lias  built  a  house,  wears 
good  clothes,  feeds  his  family  properly,  and  deports  himself  as  a  good  citizen, 
since  he  can  not  secure  liquor.  Prior  to  that  he  was  a  good  laborer  but  drink 
made  him  a  pauper,  and  his  family  suffered  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

From  some  places,  however,  it  is  reported  that  denatured  alcohol  of 
different  sorts  and  various  preparations  containing  alcohol,  but  not 
intended  for  use  as  a  beverage,  are  being  sold  to  Indians,  with  de- 
moralizing and  otherwise  serious  results.  Also,  some  liquids  nomi- 
nally for  medicinal  use,  but  containing  a  large  percentage  of  alcohol, 
are  sold  to  Indians  at  enormous  profits,  with  resultant  financial  in- 
jury and  personal  debauchery. 

Illicit  stills  and  moonshine. — Between  the  passage  of  the  na- 
tional prohibition  law  and  its  going  into  effect,  some  of  the  liquor  in- 
terests resorted  to  the  practice  of  spreading  information  relative  to 
the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors,  which  resulted  in  numerous 
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illicit  whisky  stills,  etc.  The  Indian  country  has  suffered  its  share  of 
the  resultant  violations  of  the  law,  and  many  moonshine  stills  have 
been  raided  and  the  operators  prosecuted. 

As  the  appropriation  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among 
Indians  was  reduced  from  $150,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  to  $100,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  the  operations  of  this  service  have  been  con- 
siderably curtailed.  A  further  reduction  to  $65,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1921  necessitates  additional  curtailment  of  activities  in  this  serv- 
ice for  the  current  year. 

The  value  and  effectiveness  of  the  Liquor  Suppression  Service  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  is  attested  by  the  following  comment  in  a  letter 
received  from  one  of  the  United  States  district  attorneys : 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  hope  you  will  not  decrease  the  force  of  Indian  officers  in 
the  territory  *  *  *.  The  services  of  these  officers  in  this  *  *  *  terri- 
tory are  tremendously  important  to  me  in  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  laws 
of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  national  prohibition  act, 
the  Indian  country  liquor  laws,  i.  e.,  sees.  2139  and  2140,  R.  S.  U.  S.,  are  more 
effective  than  any  liquor  laws  on  the  statute  books. 

Indians  are  law-abiding. — With  reference  to  the  progress  and 
law-abiding  qualities  of  Indians,  the  following  testimonial  from  a 
district  judge  is  encouraging: 

Knowing  the  deep  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
Indians  in  this  State,  I  feel  that  the  following  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you : 

I  have  just  finished  a  four  weeks'  term  of  district  court  *  *  *  in  which 
there  were  72  felony  cases  on  the  docket,  20  of  which  were  for  murder. 

Although  *  *  *  County  probably  has  the  largest  population  of  full- 
blood  Indians  of  any  in  the  State  of  *  *  *,  only  2  cases  out  of  the  72  were 
Indians,  and  they  plead  guilty  to  forgery  in  the  second  degree., 

Remembering  in  the  former  years  the  great  number  of  prosecutions  against 
full-bloods  for  murder  and  assault  to  murder  I  can  not  but  feel  that  this  record 
0f  *  *  *  County  evinces  great  advancement  among  the  Indians  as  being 
law-abiding  citizens. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

Allotment  work  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation  in  Arizona  was 
continued.  Schedules  have  been  submitted  containing  1,502  selec- 
tions embracing  approximately  30,000  acres  of  irrigable  and  non- 
irrigable  land,  and  the  allotment  work  on  this  reservation  is  now 
practically  completed. 

The  surplus  lands  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  in  Montana  are 
being  allotted  under  the  act  of  June  30,  1919,  Public  No.  3,  Sixty- 
sixth  Congress,  amending  the  act  of  March  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L., 
1015-1035),  and  it  is  estimated  that  allotments  will  be  made  to 
between  500  and  600  Indians.  These  allotments  are  now  being  sched- 
uled, and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  schedules  will  be  ready  for 
approval  during  the  fiscal  year  1921. 
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The  allotment  work  on  the  Umatilla  Reservation  in  Oregon  was 
completed  during  the  year  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1917  (39  Stat. 
L.,  969-987).  Two  schedules  are  now  pending  approval  embracing 
a  total  of  768  allotments,  covering  approximately  62,000  acres.  A 
list  of  the  reservations,  number  of  allotments  approved  during  the 
year,  and  the  number  made  in  the  field  and  not  yet  approved,  will 
be  found  in  Table  26. 

Public-domain  allotments. — A  total  of  737  allotments  were  made 
and  approved  covering  land  on  the  public  domain  in  various  States. 
These  allotments  comprise  an  area  of  106,537  acres,  and  were  made 
under  section  4  of  the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  as 
amended.  On  February  12,  1920,  the  regulations  governing  public- 
domain  allotments  were  amended  so  that  an  Indian  woman  married 
to  an  Indian  man  who  has  himself  received  an  allotment  on  the 
public  domain,  or  is  entitled  to  one,  is  not  thereby  deprived  of  the 
right  to  file  an  application  in  her  own  name,  provided  she  is  other- 
wise entitled.  Several  hundred  applications  made  by  Indian  wives, 
and  heretofore  rejected,  are  being  considered  with  a  view  to  rein- 
statement. 

Appraisement  and  reappraisement  of  surplus  reservation 
lands. — During  the  fiscal  year  man}^  applications  for  appraisement 
and  reappraisement  of  surplus  reservation  areas  subject  to  home- 
stead disposition  have  been  handled  under  authority  of  the  act  of 
June  6,  1912  (37  Stat.  L.,  125). 

Extension  of  trust  period. — The  period  of  trust  was  extended  by 
order  of  the  President  on  allotments  made  to  the  Omaha  Indians  in 
Nebraska,  to  the  Siletz  Indians  in  Oregon,  to  the  Klamath  River 
Indians  on  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  in  California,  to  the  Nez 
Perce  Indians  in  Idaho,  to  the  Round  Valley  Indians  in  California, 
and  to  the  Indians  of  various  tribes  residing  on  the  public  domain 
wherein  the  period  of  trust  would  otherwise  expire  during  the 
calendar  year  1920. 

REMOVAL  OF  RESTRICTIONS  AND  LAND  SALES. 

Patents  in  fee. — In  releasing  the  lands  of  Indians  from  the  trust 
and  restriction  imposed  upon  them,  where  the  competency  of  such 
Indians  warranted  this  course,  two  classes  of  cases  are  recognized: 
(a)  Those  cases  falling  within  the  Declaration  of  Policy  promul- 
gated April  17,  1917,  and  amendatory  circular  letter  of  March  7, 
1919;  and  (b)  those  cases  in  which  application  for  patents  has  been 
made  by  the  allottee  or  heirs  who  have  been  reported  as  competent 
by  the  superintendent  or  a  competency  commission. 

Under  the  Declaration  of  Policy  1,826  patents  involving  659,058 
acres  were  issued,  and  4,400  patents  involving  598,987  acres  were 
issued  on  proof  of  competency  of  allottee  or  heirs. 
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Within  the  year  the  total  number  of  patents  issued  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  competency  commissions  was  722,  covering  119,358 
acres,  and  304  applications  for  patents  in  fee  were  denied. 

Since  the  Declaration  of  Policy  of  1917,  17,176  fee  patents  have 
been  issued,  which  is  nearly  double  the  number  issued  in  the  10  years 
preceding. 

Certificates  of  competency. — Where  the  land  is  held  by  an  Indian 
under  a  patent  in  fee  containing  restrictions  as  to  alienation,  re- 
strictions are  released  by  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  competency, 
and  last  year  171  such  certificates  of  competency,  covering  29,721 
acres,  were  issued. 

Sales  of  Indian  allotments. — Of  the  lands  of  original  allottees, 
usually  designated  as  noncompetent,  1,006  tracts,  involving  146,047 
acres,  were  sold  for  $3,566,816,  being  an  average  price  of  $25  plus 
per  acre. 

Of  inherited  Indian  lands,  there  were  sold  1,000  tracts,  involving 
155,794  acres,  for  $4,007,588,  an  average  price  of  $25.72  plus  per  acre. 

Sales  of  Indian  lands. — Throughout  the  Indian  country  there 
has  been  an  unusual  demand  for  lands,  and  prices  have  arisen  ac- 
cordingly. The  advance  has  affected  particularly  Indian  lands  in 
Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  and  Oklahoma.  Where  appraisements  in 
1914  averaged  on  one  reservation  approximately  $40  per  acre,  some 
allotments  have  brought  on  competitive  bids,  prices  running  over 
$300  per  acre. 

By  reason  of  the  issuance  of  many  fee  patents  to  Indians  under 
the  competency  acts  and  policies,  large  areas  of  agricultural  and 
grazing  lands  have  now  been  released  from  governmental  control 
and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  various  States  and  subject  to 
taxation. 

On  some  of  the  more  advanced  reservations  it  has  become  quite 
general  for  Indians  to  use  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  their  trust  and 
restricted  lands  in  the  purchase  of  improved  tracts.  This  has 
been  encouraged,  and  to  protect  the  Indian  and  his  family  from 
probable  loss  through  ill-advised  deals  restrictive  clauses  have  been 
placed  in  the  deed  to  him.  Many  Indians  who  acquired  lands  by 
such  titles  have  recently  been  found  competent  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  and  have  voluntarily  requested  that  the  restrictions  in  these 
deeds  be  removed.  The  funds  of  minor  heirs  are  occasionally  used 
in  this  manner.  In  all  purchases  for  minors  the  restriction  is  re- 
quired, and  no  deeds  are  accepted  where  the  abstract  of  title  to  the 
lands  to  be  purchased  has  not  been  examined  in  this  office  and  found 
satisfactory. 

Sales,  unallotted  lands. — On  certain  reservations  where  the 
Indians  are  moving  rapidly  toward  a  severing  of  their  communal  or 
tribal  holdings  the  office  has  found  it  advisable  to  close  the  reserva- 
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tion  schools.  The  school  plants  so  abandoned  are  frequently  desired 
by  the  public  school  or  other  county  authorities  and  by  religious  de- 
nominations. To  enable  a  sale  of  tribal  property  of  this  character 
legislation  appropriate  to  such  conditions  was  enacted  in  the  past 
session. 

SEGREGATION  OF  TRIBAL  FUNDS. 

One  of  the  most  significant  indications  of  the  progress  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  consequent  release  from  Government  control, 
has  been  the  segregation  of  tribal  funds  of  several  of  the  reser- 
vations under  the  acts  of. May  25,  1918  (40  Stat.  L.,  591),  and  June 
30.  1919  (41  Stat.  L.,  9),  as  quoted  in  my  last  annual  report,  pro- 
viding, in  effect,  for  crediting  an  equal  share  of  community  funds  to 
each  and  every  recognized  member  of  a  tribe  upon  completion  of 
the  final  tribal  roll.  The  Flathead  segregation  has  been  consum- 
mated and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  similar  action  at  Fort 
Hall,  Eosebud,  Sisseton,  Spokane,  and  Yankton. 

INDIVIDUAL  INDIAN   MONEYS. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  one  in  the  handling  of  individual 
Indian  money,  unusually  large  sums  having  been  disbursed.  Orig- 
inally the  policy  was  to  have  all  such  funds  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  Indians  and  disbursed  under  the  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendents, but  as  the  Indians  have  become  more  competent  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  a  broader  policy  has  been  adopted,  and  now  in  the 
case  of  competent  adult  Indians  their  money  is  frequently  paid 
directly  to  them  without  being  deposited  at  all,  or  large  disburse- 
ments are  made  by  the  superintendents  from  funds  deposited  under 
their  supervision. 

The  regulations  have  been  modified  so  that  superintendents  have 
authority  to  turn  over  directly  all  funds  to  patent-in-fee  Indians, 
to  make  payment  of  not  to  exceed  $100  to  reasonably  competent  adult 
Indians  without  obtaining  specific  authority  from  this  office,  and 
disburse  directly  from  the  lease  roll  not  to  exceed  $200  per  annum 
to  incompetent  adults  when  their  needs  require;  also  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  accounts  of  adult  Indians  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  houses,  barns,  wells,  fences,  etc.,  and  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  implements,  live  stock,  and  seed. 

Minors'  funds  have  been  used  freely  in  the  purchase  of  live  stock 
and  other  property  when  the  investment  was  manifestly  to  their  ad- 
vantage, or  disbursed  to  parents  who  had  been  appointed  legal  guar- 
dians or  had  received  fee  patents  and  were,  therefore,  considered  com- 
petent to  manage  the  business  affairs  of  their  minor  children.  Such 
funds  have  also  been  used  to  pay  for  medical  attention,  school  tuition, 
and  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  other  supplies  for  the  support  of  the 
minors. 
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DEPOSITARIES  FOR  INDIAN   MONEYS. 

The  number  of  banks  now  carrying  Osage  funds  and  individual 
Indian  moneys  elsewhere  throughout  the  Service  is  940.  In  addition, 
218  banks  still  carry  tribal  deposits  of  the  Five  Tribes,  making  a 
total  of  1,158. 

The  bonds  in  force  covering  both  tribal  and  individual  Indian 
moneys  amount  to  approximately  $34,000,000.  The  deposits,  of 
course,  are  considerably  less,  as  superintendents  are  not  permitted  to 
make  deposits  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  bonds  and,  besides,  the 
tribal  deposits  of  the  Five  Tribes  are  being  withdrawn  rapidly  for 
the  purpose  of  making  per  capita  payments. 

The  increase  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures  is  especially  remark- 
able when  it  is  remembered  that  vast  sums  of  money  belonging  to  the 
Indians  were  invested  in  Liberty  loan  bonds.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
the  increase  of  deposits  in  banks  would  have  far  exceeded  the  figures 
given. 

The  acts  of  Congress  approved  May  25,  1918  (Pub.  No.  159,  65th 
Cong.) ,  and  February  24, 1919,  authorized  the  substitution  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  for  surety  bonds  as  security  for  Indian  funds.  Not 
many  banks,  however,  have  yet  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  furnish  Government  bonds,  the  total  of  such  bonds  received  thus 
far  being  approximately  $280,000. 

ANNUITY  AND  PER  CAPITA  PAYMENTS. 

Direct  cash  annuity  and  per  capita  payments  have  largely  been 
discontinued,  except  when  required  by  law.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  money  has  been  deposited  in  banks  subject  to  expenditure  under 
the  individual  Indian  money  regulations.  This  method  gives  the 
Indians  experience  in  handling  limited  sums  of  money  and  at  the 
same  time  obviates  the  danger  of  reckless  and  extravagant  expendi- 
tures such  as  might  be  indulged  in  by  the  incompetent  Indians  if 
the  money  were  paid  to  them  in  cash  all  at  one  time. 

PURCHASE  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  SUPPLIES. 

Continued  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  merchandise  definitely 
marked  the  12  months  just  closed.  Merchants  generally  displayed 
little  enthusiasm  in  bidding,  yet  it  is  notable  that  some  firms  have 
continued  to  bid,  giving  at  all  times  our  inquiries  for  prices  the  best 
of  attention.  This  is  gratifying  in  view  of  the  statutory  requirement 
to  advertise  for  bids,  demand  certified  checks  or  bid  bonds,  enter  into 
formal  contracts  which  must  be  supported  by  bonds,  all  of  which 
tends  to  discourage  quotations  on  Government  purchases  when  out- 
side business  generally  is  good.  To  the  extent  that  merchants  have 
bid  whether  successful  or  otherwise  their  cooperation  is  appreciated. 
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Field  estimates  on  all  classes  of  supplies  were  pared  to  actual 
needs,  and  yet,  due  to  market  conditions,  it  often  required  a  second 
and  sometimes  a  third  advertisement  before  purchase  could  be  made. 

The  three  Indian  warehouses  located  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco  were  handicapped  through  their  inability  to  secure 
and  maintain  adequate  help.  Only  by  duplicating  the  wages  paid 
and  meeting  the  standards  set  by  private  concerns  could  a  force  be 
kept  at  work  loading  the  consignments  in  and  out  of  the  warehouses. 
The  usual  thorough  inspection  of  supplies  prior  to  their  acceptance 
has  been  maintained. 

Effort  has  been  made,  under  proper  conditions  and  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  to  utilize  Army  and  Navy  supplies  and  surplus 
from  other  branches  of  the  Government. 

The  increased  cost  of  material  and  labor  particularly  affected  thet 
construction  of  buildings  in  the  Service.  In  many  instances  the  best 
bid  secured,  after  advertisement,  was  so  far  in  excess  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  and  the  funds  available  that  the  work  was  necessarily 
postponed  until  some  future  time. 

FORESTRY. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  timber  products 
for  the  past  few  years,  due  doubtless  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  conditions  generally  arising  from  the  after-war  situation. 

Large  sales  of  timber  have  been  made  on  the  Klamath  Reservation 
in  Oregon ;  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. ;  Colville  and  Quinaielt 
Reservations,  Wash.  The  prices  for  stumpage  have  been  the  highest 
heretofore  received,  ranging  up  to  $6.10  for  yellow  pine,  $5.70  for 
Douglas  fir  and  larch,  $5.56  for  sugar  pine,  $4  for  incense  cedar, 
and  $2  for  other  less  valuable  species. 

The  operations  conducted  by  the  Service  at  Neopit,  on  the  Me- 
nominee Reservation,  showed  the  highest  annual  profit  yet  attained, 
and  the  white  and  Norway  pine  lumber,  manufactured  almost  en- 
tirely by  Indian  labor  at  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  in  northern 
Minnesota,  was  sold  for  $38.50  per  1,000  feet,  mill  run,  No.  5,  and 
better,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Redby,  Minn.  This  is  apparently  the  highest 
mill-run  price  ever  obtained  at  a  small  mill  in  northern  Minnesota. 
Both  the  Menominee  and  Red  Lake  enterprises  are  providing  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  industrial  development  of  the  Indians. 

The  Northwestern  States  experienced  a  very  unusual  drought  in 
the  summer  of  1919.  The  occurrence  of  many  forest  fires  on  Indian 
reservations  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  facilities  of  the  Service  for  the 
protection  of  the  forests.  The  labor  shortage  made  fire-control 
measures  very  difficult,  and  substantial  damage  was  suffered  on  the 
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Blackfeet,  Colville,  and  Flathead  Reservations.  However,  the  losses 
on  reservations  were  not  proportionately  greater  than  those  on  adja- 
cent public  and  private  lands.  Early  in  the  year  1920  decisive  steps 
were  taken  toward  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  telephonic  com- 
munication on  various  reservations,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  fire-control  plans. 

Forest  valuation  and  land-classification  work  was  resumed  in  April, 
1920,  on  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation.  During  the  year  complete 
topographic  maps  of  the  Menominee  and  the  Quinaielt  Reservations 
have  been  issued. 

RAILROADS  AND  HIGHWAYS. 

During  the  past  year  very  little  activity  has  been  apparent  among 
the  railroad  companies  in  the  construction  of  lines  across  Indian 
reservations.  About  the  only  important  railroad  right  of  way  granted 
was  that  for  the  Flathead  Valley  extension  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  in  Montana. 

With  respect  to  highways,  the  local  authorities  in  the  Indian 
country  have  been  active  in  projecting  new  roads  and  in  straightening 
and  reducing  the  grades  of  roads  already  established  across  Indian 
lands,  and  approximately  50  permits  for  the  opening  of  public  high- 
ways have  been  issued  by  this  Service. 

Not  only  are  good  roads  essential  to  the  industrial  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  Indians,  but  they  also  enhance  the  value  of  their  land 
for  rental  or  sale  purposes.  The  Indians  themselves  are  gradually 
awakening  to  the  appreciation  of  these  facts,  and,  in  general,  readily 
concur  in  the  granting  of  rights  of  way  across  their  individual  allot- 
ments for  railroad  or  highway  purposes  upon  payment  of  adequate 
damages. 

In  addition  to  granting  the  rights  of  way  for  highways  across 
Indian  land  mentioned  above,  every  effort  has  been  made  by  this 
Service  to  provide  other  necessary  improved  road  facilities  at  its 
own  expense  so  far  as  available  funds  would  permit.  As  there  is 
no  general  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  only  so  much  of  this  work 
could  be  undertaken  as  other  funds  were  available  therefor.  Con- 
gress, however,  has  made  specific  appropriation  for  roads  and  bridges 
on  a  few  reservations,  which  have  been  of  great  value  in  their  de- 
velopment. 

THE  FEDERAL  WATER=POWER  ACT. 

On  June  10,  1920,  the  Federal  water-power  act  was  approved. 
This  act  creates  a  commission  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
confers  jurisdiction  upon  such  commission  to  grant  permits  for  the 
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use  of  public  lands  and  reservations,  including  Indian  lands,  for  the 
development  of  water  power.  The  act  modifies  that  part  of  the  act 
of  February  15,  1901,  relating  to  power  plants,  and  it  is  believed 
will  give  great  stimulus  to  water-power  development. 

METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS. 

On  September  16,  1919,  regulations  were  prescribed  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  section  26  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act 
of  June  30, 1919,  relative  to  prospecting  for  and  mining  metalliferous 
minerals  on  Indian  reservations.  On  November  1  a  number  of  reser- 
vations were  thrown  open  to  prospecting  and  lease  under  the  terms  of 
the  regulations,  and  openings  since  then  have  made  subject  to  pros- 
pecting practically  all  the  land  which  is  considered  likely  to  be  valu- 
able for  this  purpose.  There  has  been  considerable  activity  on  several 
of  the  reservations,  but  as  locators  have  a  year  within  which  to  apply 
for  leases  of  the  land  they  may  locate,  no  mineral  leases  have  as  yet 
been  approved. 

MISSION   LANDS. 

Authority  has  been  granted  for  the  setting  apart  of  Indian  reser- 
vation lands  for  temporary  use  and  occupancy  for  mission  or  reli- 
gious purposes  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1920,  aggregating 
approximately  200  acres.  These  sites  vary  in  area  from  1  to  80 
acres.  The  requests  for  such  lands  and  the  areas  available  to  be 
granted  are  necessarily  diminishing.  Most  of  the  organizations  en- 
gaged in  mission  work  among  the  Indians  have  already  been  provided 
for.  In  some  cases  the  lands  have  long  been  occupied,  but  without 
formal  authority.  The  issuance  of  other  patents  ordered  awaits  the 
survey  of  the  tracts.  In  some  localities  lands  are  now  available  for 
purchase  from  allottees,  and  mission  authorities  are  purchasing  ad- 
joining or  near-by  tracts. 

THE  PUEBLO  PROBLEM. 

One  of  the  troublesome  matters  of  long  standing  has  been  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  the  encroach- 
ing whites  and  Mexican  squatters  who  have  located  on  Indian  lands 
and  claim  title  or  the  right  to  remain  thereon. 

There  are  20  pueblos,  with  about  6,000  Indians,  and  they  occupy 
lands  under  grants  made  in  most  cases  by  the  King  of  Spain  in  1691, 
or  later,  and  these  titles  were  confirmed  to  them  by  the  United  States 
courts  or  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  and  patented  to  the 
Pueblos  since  the  American  occupation  after  the  Mexican  war. 

These  Indians  have  lost  considerable  through  the  encroachments 
of  the  white  settlers  and  adverse  decisions  of  the  courts.     Notwith- 
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standing  the  appointment  of  special  attorneys  for  these  Indians,  but 
little  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  in  removing  the  transgressors 
and  quieting  the  titles  to  their  lands. 

During  the  past  year  a  plan  was  formulated  whereby  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  cooperate  to  remove  the  squatters  and  quiet  title 
in  the  Indians. 

A  number  of  suits  have  recently  been  filed,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated,  but  to  settle  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  the  use  of 
water  from  irrigation  ditches  constructed  by  them  years  ago  and 
which  the  whites  have  appropriated. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  steps  for  the  relief  of  these  Indians  a 
draft  of  legislation  has  been  prepared  for  submission  to  the  Congress 
which,  in  effect,  would,  if  enacted,  place  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  under  more  direct  governmental  supervision 
and  prevent  further  alienation  of  their  lands. 

CLAIMS  OF  INDIANS  AGAINST  UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  bills  have  been  enacted  allowing 
Indian  tribes  to  take  their  claims  against  the  Government  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  final  hearing  and  adjudication;  and  the  superin- 
tendents in  charge  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  so  authorized  have 
been  instructed  to  aid  the  Indians  so  far  as  possible  and  to  take 
such  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  have  them  submit  the  names 
of  suitable  attorneys  to  represent  them  before  the  court.  The  fol- 
lowing tribes  have  been  so  authorized : 

Act  of  February  11,  1920  (Public  136— 66th  Cong.),  for  the 
Indians  of  the  Fort  Berthokl  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  including  the 
tribes  known  as  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandans,  to  take 
their  claims  to  the  court. 

Act  of  April  28,  1920  (Public  189— 66th  Cong.),  for  the  Iowa 
Tribe  of  Indians,  Oklahoma,  to  have  their  claims  heard. 

Act  of  May  26,  1920  (Public  222— 66th  Cong.),  to  permit  the 
Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes  of  Indians  and  the  Yahooskin  Band 
of  Snake  Indians  to  take  their  claims  to  the  said  court. 

Act  of  June  3,  1920  (Public  237— 66th  Cong.),  authorizing  the 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians,  or  any  bands  thereof,  and  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes,  to  have  their  claims  heard. 

BLACK  HILLS  SIOUX  CLAIMS. 

Congress  by  the  act  approved  June  3,  1920  (Public,  No.  237— 66th 
Cong.),  authorized  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians,  or  any  band  or  bands 
thereof,  to  take  their  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  against  the  United 
States  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  hearing  and  final  determination. 
This  act  provides  also  that  any  other  tribe  or  band  of  Indians 
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might,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  be  joined  in  the  suit  which  is 
to  be  filed  within  a  period  of  five  years  after  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  act. 

The  claims  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  are  of  long  standing  and 
are  based  on  the  provisions  of  certain  treaties  and  agreements  with 
the  Government  which  these  Indians  allege  have  not  been  fulfilled — 
the  principal  claim  arising  from  the  so-called  "  Black  Hills  "  agree- 
ment of  September  26,  1876,  with  the  Sioux  and  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes,  which  was  ratified  by  the  act  of 
February  28,  1877  (19  Stat.  L.,  254). 

The  claimants,  including  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes,  allege  that  this  agreement  under  which  they  ceded  to  the 
United  States  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Dakota  Territory,  known  as  the  "  Black  Hills,"  was  forced  upon 
them,  and  that  they  have  not  been  adequately  compensated  for  these 
lands,  which  contain  very  valuable  minerals.  They  also  maintain 
that  under  articles  7  and  18  of  the  Treaty  of  1868  (15  Stat.  L.,  635)  ; 
articles  5  and  8  of  the  said  agreement  of  1876;  and  articles  17,  19, 
and  20  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1889  (25  Stat.  L.,  888),  certain  moneys 
provided  therein  for  educational  purposes  were  not  used  therefor; 
that  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  disposing  of  lands  as  required  by 
the  act  last  mentioned  were  wrongfully  charged  against  the  Indians ; 
that  the  Government  failed  to  provide  agricultural  and  other  aids 
to  their  people  as  required  by  articles  8  and  10  of  the  Treaty  of  1868 
and  article  6  of  the  agreement  of  1876;  that  clothing  and  other  allow- 
ances granted  them  under  article  10  of  the  Treaty  of  1868  have  not 
been  furnished;  that  the  expenses  of  ratifying  the  act  of  March  2, 
1889,  were  improperly  charged  to  the  Indians;  that  they  were  de- 
prived of  certain  territory  east  of  the  Missouri  River  claimed  by 
them  under  article  2  of  the  treaty  of  1868 ;  that  the  expenses  of  the 
removal  of  Sitting  Bull  were  improperly  charged  against  the  Sioux 
fund;  that  certain  timber  near  Grand  Agency  and  Fort  Yates, 
N.  Dak.,  was  taken  from  them  without  compensation  by  the  military 
forces  of  the  Government ;  that  they  were  not  provided  with  a  grist 
mill  as  required  by  article  4  of  the  Treaty  of  1868;  and  that  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  pay  them  for  railroad  rights  of  way  as 
required  by  article  11  of  the  treaty  last  mentioned. 

These  claims  were  formulated  by  a  council  of  delegates  of  members 
of  the  tribe  chosen  from  each  of  the  agencies  among  the  Sioux  and 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservations,  which  council 
met  at  Fort  Thompson,  on  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  S.  Dak., 
April  4—6,  1918.  It  was  my  desire;  so  expressed  to  the  Indians  in 
council,  that  they  should  act  harmoniously  in  the  preparation  of  their 
case  and  that  they  discourage  the  efforts  of  all  seeking  to  secure 
selfish  ends  rather  than  the  real,  best  interests  of  the  Sioux. 
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The  law  authorizing  the  Sioux  to  take  their  claims  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  adjudication  was /urged  by  me  on  Congress,  as  a  measure 
for  finally  disposing  of  these  old  claims,  before  the  many  witnesses 
cognizant  of  the  facts  at  the  time  should  pass  away. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  February  14,  1920  (41 
Stat.  L.,  408),  provides  approximately  $12,532,352.39  for  the  usual 
expenses  of  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1921.  This  amount 
includes  gratuity  and  reimbursable  appropriations,  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  withdrawals  from  tribal  funds.  Among  the  items  of  espe- 
cial interest  are  the  following : 

For  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  $65,000. 

Owners  of  irrigable  land  under  any  irrigation  system  heretofore 
or  hereafter  constructed  are  required  to  begin  partial  reimbursement 
of  the  construction  charges,  where  reimbursement  is  required  by  law. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  authorized  for  general 
health  work  throughout  the  Service. 

Reservation  and  nonreservation  boarding  schools  with  an  average 
attendance  of  less  than  45  and  80  pupils,  respectively,  are  directed  to 
6e  discontinued  on  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1921. 
Day  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  8  are  also  dis- 
continued. 

For  industrial  work  and  care  of  timber,  including  pay  of  farmers, 
field  matrons,  and  other  employees,  $460,000  is  authorized. 

For  the  determination  of  heirs  of  deceased  Indian  allottees  having 
any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  any  trust  or  restricted  property, 
$100,000  is  appropriated. 

A  reimbursable  appropriation  of  $100,000  is  made  to  aid  Indians 
in  purchasing  live  stock,  farming  implements,  and  so  forth. 

An  appropriation  of  $40,000  is  made  for  the  suppression  of  con- 
tagious diseases  among  live  stock  of  Indians. 

Provision  is  made  for  hereafter  collecting  fees  in  sales  of  Indian 
allotments,  leases,  assignments  of  leases,  and  sale  of  timber. 

Authority  is  given  to  sell  abandoned  day  or  boarding  school  plants, 
or  agency  plants,  located  on  Indian  lands  and  no  longer  needed  for 
Indian  or  administrative  purposes. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  for  com- 
pleting the  construction  of  a  dam,  with  bridge  superstructure,  on  the 
Gila  River  Indian  Reservation,  and  $75,000  is  authorized  for  a  diver- 
sion dam  at  a  site  above  Florence,  Ariz. 

For  the  relief  of  distress  among  the  full-blood  Choctaws  of  Missis- 
sippi, $65,000  is  appropriated. 
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For  irrigation  work  in  Montana  the  following  amounts  are  appro- 
priated: Fort  Belknap,  $30,000:  Flathead,  $200,000;  Fort  Peck,  $40,- 
000;  Blaekfeet,  $25,000;  Crow,  $100,000. 

Authority  is  given  to  allot  coal  lands  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation, 
Mont.,  reserving  the  minerals  to  the  Fort  Peck  Tribe  of  Indians. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  authorized  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians. 

Authority  is  given  to  allot  unallotted  children  on  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  allotments  to  be  made  from  the  surplus  and 
undisposed-of  lands  on  the  diminished  portion  of  said  reservation. 
Coal  or  other  land  classified  as  mineral  may  be  allotted,  but  the  coal 
or  other  minerals  are  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe. 

For  the  expenses  of  oil  and  gas  operations  in  the  Osage  Nation, 
Okla..  $45,000  is  authorized- 
One  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  dollars  is  provided  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma. 

A  per  capita  payment  of  not  exceeding  $100  is  authorized  for  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  Oklahoma. 

An  appropriation  of  $250,000  is  made  for  the  Wapato  irrigation 
project.  Yakima  Reservation,  Wash. 

For  the  St.  Croix  Chippewas  in  Wisconsin  $10,000  is  appropriated. 

Miscellaneous  Indian  tribal  funds  aggregating  $1,367,177  are  au- 
thorized to  be  withdrawn  for  the  benefit  of  the  various  tribes. 

Other  items  of  legislation  passed  during  the  year  include  the  act 
of  November  23,  1919.  which  confers  citizenship  on  every  Indian  who 
served  in  the  war  against  Germany,  if  he  has  received  or  hereafter 
receives  his  honorable  discharge,  if  the  Indian  so  desires  such  citizen- 
ship. 

Authority  is  given  in  the  act  of  February  25,  1920,  to  make  allot- 
ments to  all  unallotted  living  children  enrolled  with  the  Flathead 
Tribe,  or  entitled  to  enrollment,  said  allotments  to  be  made  from  un- 
allotted or  unsold  lands  within  the  original  limits  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation,  including  the  area  classified  as  timber  lands,  cut-over 
lands,  burned  or  barren  lands. 

During  the  year  four  acts  were  passed  authorizing  various  tribes 
of  Indians  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  act- 
approved  February  11,  1920,  authorizes  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Ber- 
thold Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  including  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre, 
and  Mandan,  to  take  their  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  act  of  April  28,  1920,  authorizes  the  Iowa  Tribe  in  Oklahoma 
to  submit  their  claims  for  hearing  and  adjudication. 

The  act  approved  May  26,  1920,  permits  the  Klamath  and  Modoc 
Tribes,  Oregon,  and  the  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake  Indians,  to  submit 
their  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 
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The  act  approved  June  3,  1920,  authorizes  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, or  any  bands  thereof,  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  to  have  their  claims  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims. 

There  was  also  passed,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  an  act 
known  as  the  Crow  act.  This  act,  approved  June  4,  1920,  provides 
for  the  allotment  of  lands  of  the  Crow  Tribe  and  the  distribution  of 
tribal  funds.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  for  necessary 
expenses  of  surveys,  allotments,  etc.,  provided  in  the  act.  Every 
member  of  the  Crow  Tribe  shall  designate  a  homestead  of  640  acres, 
which  shall  remain  inalienable  for  a  period  of  25  years,  or  until  the 
death  of  the  allottee.  Soldiers,  seamen,  or  marines  who  served  in  the 
war  against  Germany,  in  the  Civil  War,  or  in  any  war  in  which  the 
United  States  was  engaged  with  a  foreign  power,  for  a  period  of  90 
days,  who  will  actually  settle  on  the  land  may  purchase  allotted  and 
inherited  land  held  in  trust  and  offered  for  sale  with  the  consent  of  the 
allottee  and  pay  for  same  in  20  annual  installments. 

COURT  DECISIONS. 

The  United  States  v.  The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Osage  County,  Oklahoma  {decision  of  Supreme  Court  of  United 
States  rendered  December  15,  1919). — This  suit  was  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  named  noncompetent 
members  of  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  and  of  all  other  members 
in  the  same  situation,  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  State  and  local 
taxes  assessed  against  the  surplus,  although  taxable,  lands  of  said 
Indians  for  the  years  1910  and  1917,  inclusive.  It  was  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  as  the  United  States  as  guardian  of  the  In- 
dians had  the  duty  to  protect  them  from  spoliation,  and  therefore 
the  right  to  prevent  their  being  illegally  deprived  of  the  property 
rights  conferred  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1906,  the  power  existed 
in  the  officers  of  the  United  States  to  invoke  relief  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  stated  and  that  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1917  providing  for  the  appraisement  of  the  lands  in  question  by 
necessary  implication,  if  not  in  express  terms,  treated  the  power  of 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  to  resist  the  illegal  assessment  as  un- 
doubted. 

Ash  Sheep  Company  v.  United  States  {decided  by  United  States 
Supreme  Court  March  1,  1920). — It  was  held  by  the  court  in  this 
case  that  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Crow  Indians  by 
the  agreement  ratified  by  the  act  of  April  27,  1904,  remained  "  Indian 
lands"  after  said  cession  and  sustained  the  action  of  the  lower  court 
in  granting  a  permanent  injunction  restraining  the  Ash  Sheep  Co. 
from  trespassing  by  grazing  sheep  thereon  and  giving  a  judgment 
for  a  penalty  for  the  same  trespass. 
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Coleman  J.  Ward  et  al.  v.  The  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
of  Love  Comity,  Oklahoma  {decision  of  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  rendered  April  26,  1920). — This  was  a  case  brought 
to  recover  moneys  alleged  to  have  been  coercively  collected  from 
Choctaw  Indian  allottees  by  Love  County,  Okla.,  as  taxes  on  their 
allotments  which  under  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  were  nontaxable. 

It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  as 
these  claimants  had  not  disposed  of  their  allotments  and  21  years 
had  not  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  patent  that  the  lands  were 
nontaxable.  It  was  further  held  that,  as  the  payments  were  not 
voluntary,  but  made  under  compulsion,  no  statutory  authority  of  the 
State  was  essential  to  enable  or  require  the  county  to  refund  the 
money. 

George  R.  Broadwell  v.  The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Carter  County,  Oklahoma  {decision  of  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  rendered  April  26,  1920). — This  case  was  decided  along  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  case  of  Ward  v.  Love  County,  Oklahoma,  and  its 
decision  may  be  rested  on  the  opinion  in  that  case. 

The  United  States  ex  rel.  Jennie  Johnson  et  al.  v.  John  Barton 
Payne,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  {decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  rendered  June  1,  1920). — Before  the  date  for  the 
final  closing  of  the  citizenship  rolls  of  the  Creek  Indian  Nation, 
March  4,  1907,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  affirmed  a  decision 
of  the  commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  under  which  the 
names  of  the  petitioners  were  to  be  placed  upon  said  final  rolls,  but 
on  March  4,  1907,  the  last  enrollment  date,  the  Secretary  rescinded 
his  above-mentioned  decision  and  denied  enrollment  to  said  claim- 
ants. Said  claimants  in  the  above-mentioned  case  petitioned  for  a 
writ  of  mandamus  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place 
the  names  of  the  petitioners  upon  said  final  rolls  of  members  of  the 
Creek  Nation.  The  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  held  that  while 
the  case  was  before  him  the  Secretary  was  free  to  change  his  mind 
and  might  do  so  no  matter  if  he  had  stated  an  opinion  in  favor  of  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  that  he  did  not  lose  his  power  to  do  the  con- 
clusive act  ordering  and  approving  an  enrollment  until  the  act  was 
done.  The  petitioners'  names  had  never  been  on  the  rolls.  It  was 
further  held  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  the  final  judge 
whether  they  should  be.  It  was  held  that  the  names  could  not  now  be 
ordered  to  be  put  on  the  rolls  upon  the  suggestion  that  the  Secretary 
had  made  a  mistake  or  that  he  came  very  near  to  giving  the  petitioners 
the  rights  they  claimed. 

United  States  v.  Omaha  Tribe  of  Indians  {decided  by  United  States 
Supreme  Court  June  1, 1920).— -The  court  affirmed  a  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  in   favor  of  the  Indians  aggregating  $122,295.31. 
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with  the  exception  of  an  award  of  $4,560  for  horses  killed  by  the 
Sioux  Indians,  which  was  reversed. 

As  a  result  of  the  decisions  in  the  cases  of  State  of  Wisconsin  v. 
Hitchcock  (201  U.  S.,  202)  ;  United  States  v.  J.  S.  Stearns  Lumber 
Co.  (245  U.  S.?  436),  and  State  of  Wisconsin  v.  Franklin  K.  Lane 
(245  U.  S.,  427),  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  surrendered  all  its 
right,  title,  and  interest  to  the  swamp  and  school  lands  within  the 
Bad  River  Reservation.  The  claim  of  the  State  to  swamp  and  school 
lands  within  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation  has  been  held  for 
rejection,  and  negotiations  are  pending  with  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  State  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  relinquishment  of  the  swamp 
and  school  lands  on  the  other  reservations. 

The  claim  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  the  swamp  lands  within 
the  reservations  of  that  State  is  still  pending,  and  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  one  class  of  cases  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

COMPENSATION   FOR  INJURIES. 

Employees  throughout  the  Indian  Service  are  given  assistance  in 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  their  claims  to  the  United  States 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission  for  payment  of  compensation 
or  for  medical  or  hospital  service  on  account  of  injuries  sustained 
while  in  the  performance  of  duty.  The  compensation  act  has  proved 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  employees  when  not  able  to  carry  on  their 
regular  work  because  of  injury.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  employee, 
the  dependents  are  likewise  assisted  in  the  proper  submission  of  their 
claims. 

PENSIONS   FOR   INDIAN   SCOUTS   WHO  SERVED   IN   INDIAN 

WARS. 

The  pension  act  of  March  4,  1917,  provides  pensions  for  Indian 
scouts  who  were  enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
and  rendered  service  in  Indian  wars  specified  in  the  act.  Indians 
who  have  claims  for  pension  under  this  act  are  given  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  their  claims.  A  great  many  Indian  scouts  who 
served  during  the  Indian  wars  have  been  awarded  pensions  on  ac- 
count of  their  scout  service,  and  many  others  have  claims  pending  or 
in  the  course  of  preparation. 

MEMORIAL  CELEBRATIONS. 

In  connection  with  the  usual  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  there 
were  held  on  each  of  the  Sioux  reservations  memorial  ceremonies  by 
the  Indians  in  honor  of  the  returned  Sioux  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
served  in  the  World  War  and  in  memory  of  those  who  lost  their 
lives  in  such  service. 
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The  Sioux  furnished  a  splendid  quota  of  fearless  young  men  for 
the  Expeditionary  Forces  and  have  made  a  fitting  choice  of  the  great 
patriotic  date  in  the  calendar  for  perpetuating  the  sentiment  which 
was  thus  solemnly  chanted  at  one  of  their  gatherings  held  while  the 
war  was  still  in  progress : 

Our  father  asked  for  our  sons,  and  our  sons  have  gone,  and  we  are  glad, 
for  it  is  good  that  our  sons  fight  for  our  father,  whose  battles  are  good  battles. 
Our  sons  have  gone  and  we  are  proud.  Our  sons  have  gone  and  we  are  glad 
we  had  sons  to  give. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  always  welcomed  constructive  criticism  conceived  in  the 
desire  to  uplift  the  Red  race  and  to  assist  in  its  protection  morally, 
legally,  and  materially,  and  believe  that  I  am  warranted  in  assum- 
ing that  the  true  friends  of  the  Indian  who  seek  the  progress  of  his 
race  more  than  their  own  selfish  interests  appreciate  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  this  bureau  and  its  employees.  This  appreciation, 
so  often  expressed,  is  highly  gratifying. 

In  closing  the  present  review  of  Indian  Service  activities,  I  wish 
again  to  give  expression  to  the  fidelity  and  sturdy  loyalty  displayed 
by  our  employees  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  Service.  In  their  earnest 
devotion  to  duty  under  many  trying  conditions  they  illustrate  the 
best  types  of  American  manhood  and  womanhood. 

I  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  support. 
Very  respectfully, 

Cato  Sells,  Co?n?nissioner. 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES.1 

Table  1. — Comparative  statement  of  work  and  force  in  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  since  1899. 


. 

Work. 

Employees. 

Year. 

Commu- 
nications 
received. 

Increase 
(+)or 
decrease 
(— )  over 
preced- 
ing year. 

Total 
number 

em- 
ployed in 
Indian 
Office. 

Increase 
(+)or 
decrease 
(— )  over 
preced- 
ing year. 

1899 

59, 707 

62,601 

67, 376 

79, 237 

79,115 

86,588 

98, 322 

106, 533 

117,556 

152,995 

176,765 

194,241 

197,637 

222, 187 

275,452 

280,744 

298, 240 

284, 195 

281,618 

242, 938 

247,675 

261,486 

Per  cent. 

101 
115 
119 
132 
131 
142 
149 
145 
160 

Per  cent. 

1900 

+  4.84 
+  7.62 
+  17.60 
+     .22 
+  9.03 
+13.55 
+  8.35 
+  10.34 

+  13.86 

1901.... 

+  3.48 

1902 

+10.92 

1903 

-     .75 

1904 

+  8.39 

1905 

+  4.93 

1906 

-  2.68 

19)7 

+  10.34 

1908 

+30.14  1            179 
+  15.53               189 

+  11.87 

1939 

+  5.58 

1910 

+  9.88 
+  1.74 
+  12.37 
+23.97 
+  1.92 
+  6.23 

-  4.70 

-  .91 
-13.73 
+  1.95 
+  5.57 

203 
227 
224 
237 
245 
260 
260 
262 
260 
260 
262 

+  7.40 

1911 

+11.82 

1912 

1913..... 

-  1.32 

+  5.80 

1914 

+  3.37 

1915 

+  6.12 

1916 

1917 

+     .77 

1918 

-     .76 

1919 

1920 

+     .77 

Per  cent. 

Increase  in  work.  1920,  ov  er  1899 337. 95 

Increase  in  force,  1920,  ov  er  1899 •'-•-  159. 41 

1  Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma  and  scattered  Indians  under  Government  supervision 
ercept  where  indicated. 

Table  2. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States  from  1759  x  to  1920. 


"iear. 

Authority. 

Number. 

Year. 

Authority. 

Number. 

759 

Estimate  of  George  Croghan 

Estimate  of  Colonel  Bouquet 

Estimate  of  Captain  Hutchins . . . 

19, 500 

54,960 

35',  830 

11,050 

76, 000 

60, 000 

471,036 

129,366 

312,930 

293,933 

312,610 

253,464 
302,498 
388,229 

400,764 
314,622 
379,264 
254,300  ! 
294,574  1 
313,712  j 
313,371 
305,068 
291,882 
276,540  ! 
276,595  ! 
278.628 
322,534 
256,127  ! 
328,258  ! 
326,039  J 
331,972  j 
330,776  i 
344,064 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 

334, 735 
243,299 

764 

.768 

do  .                         

246, 036 
250, 483 
248, 253 
246, 834 

.779 

do 

1789 
1790 

Estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Estimate  of  Gilbert  Inbay 

Report  of  Morse  on  Indian  Affairs 

Report  of  Secretary  of  War 

do 

Report  of  United  States  Census.. 

1820 

do          

248, 340 
249, 366 

.825 

do             

1829 

do             

251,907 

1832 

Estimate  of  Samuel  J.  Drake 

Report  of  Secretary  of  War 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  In- 

.do            

248,340 

1834 

do     

248,354 

1836 

do        

248,813 

do             

262,965 

'.837 

do 

.  do 

267,905 

850 

Report  of  H.  R.  Schoolcraft 

Report  of  United  States  Census, 
1850 

do 

270,544 

853 

do  

269, 388 

..  do 

270, 238 

855 

Report  of  Indian  Office 

..  do 

263, 233 

857 

Report  of  H.  R.  Schoolcraft 

..  do  

274,206 

860 

do 

284,079 

865 

do 

...do    

291, 581 

.870 

Report  of  U  nited  States  Census. . 
Report  of  Indian  Office 

. .  do    

298, 472 

870 

do 

300,412 

875 

do 

do                          

300, 545 

.876 

do 

do 

304,950 

1877 

do 

do 

322,715 

1878 

do 

do 

327,  425 

1879 

do 

do 

330, 639 

1880 

Report  of  United  States  Census.. 
Report  of  Indian  Office 

.  do.  . 

331,250 

1880 

...do....           

333,010 

1881 

do 

do 

335, 753 

1882 

do 

do 

335,998 

1883. 

do 

do                         

336,243 

1884 
1885  | 

do 

do 

2 333, 702 

do 

do 

336, 337 

1  Figures  from  1759  to  1900  as  given  in  report  of  Indian  Office  for  1900. 

2  Decrease  due  to  Spanish  influenza 
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Table  3. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  June  SO,  19W. 

[Figures  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  School  superintendents,  supplemented  by  information  from  lf)lO 
census  for  localities  in  which  no  Indian  Office  representative  is  Located.] 

Grand  total 336,  337 


Five  Civilized  Tribes,  including  freedmen  and  intermarried  whites 101 ,  506 

By  blood  .  . 75,  519 

By  intermarriage 2,  582 

Freedmen 23,  405 

Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes 231,  831 

INDIAN    POPULATION    BY    STATES    AND    TERRITORIES. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


909 

42,  400 

460 

16,  241 

796 

152 

5 

68 

454 

95 

4,048 

188 

279 

345 

1,466 

234 

780 

892 

55 

688 

7,510 

12,  681 

1,400 

313 

12,  374 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico .  .  . 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 
North  Dakota .  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island.. . 
South  Carolina .  . 
South  Dakota .  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia .  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


2,461 
5,900 

L68 

21,530 

6,  452 

8,288 

9,018 

17 
L19,  255 
6,6 

3<)0 

2 

3 
23,0 

2 

7 
3,0 


59 

li,  i: 

10,3b 
1,7^ 


States,  superintendencies,  and  tribes 


Total  population  2 

Alabama:  Not  under  agent. 
Arizona 


336,337 


Camp    Verde    School— Mohave 
Apache 

Colorado  River  A  gency — Mohave 
Chemehuevi 

Fort     Apache     School— White 
Mountain  Apache 

Havasupai  School— Havasupai. . 
Kaibab  Agency— Kaibab  Paiute 
Leupp  School— Navaho 


Moqui  School. 


Moqui  (Hopi). 
Navaho 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 


^  909 
4.2,400 


438 

1,136 

2,495 
181 
106 

1,289 


4,227 


2,227 
2,000 


Male. 


3  106,391 


20, 941 


229 

637 

1,230 

101 

58 

664 


2,215 


1,190 
1,025 


Female. 


105, 130 


21,459 


1,265 

80 

48 

625 


1,037 
975 


Minors. 


3  96, 806 


20, 966 


181 

438 

1,225 
81 
48 


1,983 


1,033 
950 


Adults. 


3  114,715 


21,434 


257 

698 

1,270 
100 
58 

489 


2,244 


1,194 
1,050 


Full 
blood. 


161,757 


42,068 


421 

1,056 

2,387 
181 
106 

1,289 


4,227 


2,227 
2,000 


Mixed  bloo< 


More 
than 
half. 


45,656 


180 


Hal 
or 

less 


79,20 


1  Includes  23,405  freedmen  and  2,582  intermarried  whites. 

*  Correct  as  reported  by  superintendents. 

3  Exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  Indians  not  under  agent. 

A  1910  census. 
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Table  3. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  June  30, 1920— 

Continued. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 

blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendencies,  and  tribes. 

More 
than 
half. 

Half 

or 
less. 

A  rizona— Continued . 

11,280 

5,365 

5,915 

6,595 

4,685 

11,189- 

90 

1 

6,249 

2,083 

3,166 

2,988 

3,261 

6,249 

Maricopa  (Gila  River).... . . . 

Pima  (Gila  River) ' 

279 
4,212 
1,758 

136 

2,072 
875 

143 

2,140 

883 

136 
2,015 

837 

143 

2,197 

921 

279 
4,212 
1,758 

1,273 

675 

598 

575 

698 

1,273 

96 
219 

958 

50 
118 
507 

46 
101 
451 

44 

80 

451 

52 
139 

507 

96 
219 

958 

2,521 

1. 264 

1,257 

1,074 

1,447 

2,494 

27 

2,453 
68 

1,229 
35 

1,224 
33 

1,055 

19 

1,398 
49 

2,426 
68 

27 

Sells  School — Papago 

4,476 
429 

2,309 
213 

2,167 
216 

2,081 
174 

2,395 
255 

4,476 

420 

Truxton  Canon  School— Walapai 

9 

Western  Navajo  School 

6,300 

2,898 

3,402 

2,723 

3,577 

6,300 

288 

5,842 

170 

1460 

16,241 

153 
2,675 

70 

135 

3, 167 

100 

156 
2,495 

72 

132 
3,347 

98 

288 

5,842 

170 

California 

8,186 

8,055 

5,985 

10,256 

10, 595 

3,175 

2,471 

Bishop  School 

1,455 

657 

798 

544 

911 

1,350 

6 

99 

48 

1,268 

139 

27 
566 
64 

21 

702 

75 

8 
473 
63 

40 
795 

76 

48 
1,215 

87 

Paiute 

6 

47 

Shoshoni 

52 

Campo  School 

232 

116 

116 

76 

156 

207 

25 

Mission  Indians  at  Campo... 
Cuyapaipe 

150 

7 

3 

9 

63 

83 
3 
2 
3 

25 

67 
4 
1 
6 

38 

52 

i* 

4 
19 

98 
7 
2 
5 

44 

138 

7 

2 

8 

52 

12 

1 

1 

11 

La  Posta 

Manzanita 

Digger  Agency — Digger 

276 

142 

134 

95 

181 

40 

226 

10 

Fort  Bidwell  School 

627 

310 

317 

227 

400 

607 

15 

5 

Digger 

5 

209 
413 

2 
122 
186 

3 

87 
227 

2 
101 
124 

3 
108 

289 

2 
209 
396 

3 

Paiute 

Pit  River  ... 

15 

2 

Fort  Yuma  School 

959 

518 

441 

395 

564 

924 

31 

4 

Cocopah 

135 

824 

72 
446 

63 
378 

69 
326 

66 

498 

135 

78.1 

Yuma 

31 

4 

Greenville  School 

3,038 

1,539 

1,499 

1,152 

1,886 

1,473 

435 

1,130 

Concow,Digger,  and  Washo. 

Redding    District— Various 

tribes 

793 
2,245 

414 
1,125 

379 
1,120 

402 
750 

391 
1,495 

360 
1,113 

231 
204 

202 
928 

Hoopa  Valley  School 

1,784 

881 

903 

819 

965 

513 

559 

712 

Bear  River.... 

26 
51 
127 
517 

18 

23 

65 

264 

i 1910  cen 

8 

28 

62 

253 

sus. 

14 

10 

64 

246 

12 
41 
63 
271 

7 

14 

32 

155 

9 
15 
38 
170 

10 

Crescent  City 

22 

Eel  River 

57 

Hupa 

192 

15399—20 5 
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Tablb  3.— Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  June  SO,  192Q- 

Continued. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendences,  and  tribes. 

More 
than 
half. 

190 
110 

27 

naif 
or 

less. 

m 

California— Continued. 

Hoopa  Valley  School— Contd. 

596 

369 

98 

286 
170 
55 

310 
199 
43 

265 
169 
51 

331 

200 
47 

185 
95 
25 

221 

164 

Smith  River 

46 

Malki  School ! 

754 

608~ 





Pala  School 

1,585 

831 

977 

1,186 

259 

140 

Mission  Indians  at  Pala 

213 
146 
36 

223 
107 
207 

57 

217 

149 

3 

47 
180 

106 
79 
18 

120 
62 

113 
27 

110 
73 

107 
67 
18 

103 
45 
94 
30 

107 
76 
3 
21 
83 

84 
60 
13 
78 
41 
90 
19 
58 
51 
2 

r  24 

"^   88 

129 
86 
23 

145 
66 

117 
38 

159 

98 

1 

23 

92 

160 

125 

36 

217 

107 

75 

56 

172 

97 

1 

41 

99 

40 
21 

13 

6 

58 
1 

29 

52 
2 
6 

44 

74 

16 



26 
97 

?37 

Round  Valley  School— Concow, 
Ukie,  and  others 

1,840 
1,011 

925 
542 

915 
469 

800 
331 

1,040 
680 

*660 
815 

2  1,040 
115 

2  140 

Soboba  School — Mission 

81 

Tule  River  School 

434 

225 

209 

188 

246 

420 

14 

148 
136 
150 

796 

74 
66 
85 

74 
70 
65 

|      188 

246 

420 

14 

Scattered  tribes— Digger— under 
special  agent,  Reno,  Nev 

Colorado 

413 

383 

389 

407 

778 

18 

Southern    Ute   School— Capote 

334 

462 

3  152 
15 

3  68 
454 
3  95 

4,048 

82~T 

167 
246 

167 
216 

142 

247 

192 
215 

316 

462 

18 

Ute  Mountain  School— Capote 
and  Moache  Ute 

Connecticut:  Not  under  agent 

District  of  Columbia:   Not   under 

228 

226 

1200 

2  254 

438 

13 

3 

Idaho 

2,014 

2,034 

1,543 

2,505 

3,107 

475 

466 

Coeur  d'Alene 

407 

414 

318 

503 

608 

100 

11? 

Coeur  d'Alene 

613 
82 
126 

1,765 

305 
44 

58 

308 
38 
68 

242 
33 
43 

371 

49 
83 

400 
82 
126 

100 

113 

Kalispel 

Kootenai 

180 

Fort  Hall  School...             .  ... 

892 

873 

634 

1,131 

1,442 

143 

Bannock  and  Shoshoni 

Skull  Valley 

1,716 
49 

1,462 

3  188 

3  279 

345 

869 
23 

715~ 

847 
26 

616 
18 

1,100 
31 

1,393 
49 

180 

143 

Fort  Lapwai  School— Nez  Perce. 
Illinois:  Not  under  agent 

747 

591 

871 

1,057 

195 

210 

Indiana:  Not  under  agent— Miami 
and  others 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox  School— Sac  and 
Fox 

176 

169 

158 

187 

345 

» Included  with  Pala  and  Soboba  population. 


2  Estimated. 


1910  census. 
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Table  3. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  June  30,  1920- 

Continued. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Minors 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintend.en.cies,  and  tribes 

More 
than 
half. 

Half 

or 
less. 

1,466 

772 

694 

776 

690 

712 
712 

295 
295 

459 

1,466 

772 

694 

776 

690 

459 

339 

250 

786 

91 

171 

142 

415 

44 

168 

108 

371 

47 

1      776 

690 

712 

295 

459 

2  234 
2  780 
2  892 
255 
2  688 
7,510 

Massachusetts:  N  ot  under  agent 

561 

532 

512 

581 

155 

445 

493 

Mackinac      Agency  —  L'Anse, 

Vieux  Desert,  and  Ontonagon 

Bands  of  Chippewa 

1,093 

6,417 
12,681 

561 

532 

512 

581 

155 

445 

493 

Not     under     agent— Scattered 

Minnesota 

6,377 

6,304 

6,691 

5,990 

3,850 

4,825 

4,006 

Fond  du  Lac  School 

2,047 

999 

1,048 

1,010 

1,037 

431 

890 

726 

Chippewa  at  Fond  du  Lac... 

1.114 
'346 

587 

573 
144 
282 

541 
202 
305 

555 
170 

285 

559 
176 
302 

74 

7 

350 

567 
150 
173 

473 
189 

Nett  Lake 

64 

Leech  Lake  School 

1,762 

901 

861 

775 

987 

980 

699 

83 

Chippewa  at  Leech  Lake 

Cass  and  Winibigoshish 

White  Oak  Point  (Miss.) 

782 
476 
504 

390 
235 

276 

392 
241 
228 

\      775 

987 

980 

699 

83 

Pipestone  School 

408 

211 

197 

192 

216 

197 

152 

59 

Mdewakanton  Sioux 

Birch  Cooley— Sioux 

303 
105 

157 

54 

146 
51 

752 
3,446 

3  140 
52 

786 

3  163 
53 

736 
3,014 

192 
5 

742 
1,500 

89 
63 

384 
2,700 

22 
37 

Red   Lake   School— Red   Lake 
Chippewa 

1,522 
6,942 

770 
3,496 

396 

White  Earth  School 

3,928 

2,742 

White  Earth  (Miss.)  Chip- 
pewa  

2,764 
1,308 
876 
469 
283 
472 
315 
281 
113 
61 

1,400 
2  313 

12,374 

2,957 
1,719 

2,544 

1,400 
634 
444 
234 
141 
253 
154 
134 
68 
34 

675 

1,364 
674 
432 
235 
142 
219 
161 
147 
45 
27 

725 

3,928 
3600 

3,014 

3800 

1,500 
1,350 

2,700 
50 

Mille  Lac  (removal) 

Otter  Tail  Pillager 

Gull  Lake  (Miss.) 

Pembina— Pillager 

2,742 

White  Oak  Point  (Miss.).. .. 
Leech  Lake  Pillager 

Fond  du  Lac  (removal) 

Cass  and  Winibigoshish 

Mississippi:  Choctaw  Indians 

Missouri:  Not  under  agent 

Montana 

6,327 

1,500   ' 
867 

1,303 

6,047 

1,457* 
852 

1,241 

5,865 

1,558 
749 

1,107 

6,509 

1,399 
970 

1,437 

6,178 
1,141 

2,661 

860 

3,535 

956 
298 

1,404 

Blackfeet  School— Blackfeet 

Crow  Agency— Crow 

Flathead  School— Confederated 
Flathead 

616         524 

included  with  Kickapoo  population. 


3 1910  census. 


s  Estimated. 
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Table  3. — Indian  'population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  June  30,  1920- 

Continued. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendences,  and  tribes. 

More 
than 
half. 

Half 

or 
less. 

Montana— Continued. 

Fort  Belknap  School 

1,217 

654 

563 

570 

647 

705 

164 

348 

647 
570 

355 
299 

292 
271 

281 

289 

366 

281 

364 
341 

97 
67 

186 

162 

Fort  Peck  School 

2,067 

1,060 

1,007 

1,053 

1,014 

1,046 

~544 

477 

Assiniboin 

1,298 
769 

680 
380 

618 
389 

}  1,053 

1,014 

1,046 

544 

477 

Rocky    Boy's   Agency— Rocky 
Boy  Band 

458 
1,412 
2,461 

238 

705 

1,302 

220 

707 

1,159 

217 

611 

1,213 

241 

801 

1,248 

263 
1,285 
1,681 

195 

75 

411 

Tongue  River  School— Northern 
Cheyenne 

52 

Nebraska 

369 

Omaha  School — Omaha 

1,381 

1,080 
5,900 

718 

584 

2,957 

663 

496 

2,943 

701 

512 

1,792 

680 

568 

4,108 

1,080 

601 

5,106 

63 
348 
610 

238 

Winnebago  School— Winnebago. 
Nevada 

131 
184 

Fallon  School 

422 

214 

208 

93 

329 

401 

19 

2 

Paiute  at  Fallon 

346 
76 

181 
33 

165 
43 

74 
19 

272 
57 

337 
64 

7 
12 

2 

Lovelocks 

Fort  McDermitt  School— Paiute. 

Moapa  River  School— Paiute 

Nevada  School — Paiute 

308 
123 
545 

158 

64 

259 

150 

59 

286 

99 

47 
220 

209 

76 

325 

294 
114 
537 

8 

14 

8 

Reno,  special  agent ' 

3,000 

1,500 

1,500 

750 

2,250 

2,400 

450 

150 

Paiute 

1,400 

1,000 

600 

700 
500 
300 

700 
500 
300 

1      750 

2,250 

2,400 

450 
100~ 

Shoshoni 

150 

Washo 

Walker  River  School 

831 

420 

411 

272 

559 

731 

Paiute 

483 
348 

244 
176 

239 
172 

}      272 

559 

731 

100 

Paiute  (Mason  Valley) 

Western  Shoshone  School 

671 

342 

329 

311 

360 

629 

32 

10 

Hopi 

251 
419 

2  34 
*168 

21,530 

1 
123 
205 

1      311 

360 

629 

32 

Paiute 

128 
214 

10 

Shoshoni 

New" Hampshire:  Not  under  agent. . 
New  Jersey:  Not  under  agent 

New  Mexico 

11,043 

10,487 

10, 014 

11,516 

21,299 

175 

56 

Jicarilla  School— Jicarilla  Apache 

588 

320 

268 

251 

337 

588 

Mescalero  School 

616 

299 

317 

271 

345 

581 

22 

13 

Mescalero  Apache 

439 
177 

208 
91 

231 
86 

190 

81 

249 
96 

404 
177 

22 

13 

Fort  Sill  Apache  (removal). . 

Northern  Pueblos 

1,776 

895 

881 

855 

921 

1,623 

153 

116 
114 
10 
91 
422 
336 
580 
107 

57 

55 
6 

49 
221 
173 
278 

56 

59 

59 
4 

42 
201 
163 
302 

51 

41 

48 
4 
38 
190 
183 
293 
58 


75 

66 
6 

53 
232 
153 
287 

49 

101 
100 

""80" 
375 
300 
560 
107 

15 

14 
10 
11 
47 
36 
20 

Picuris. 

Pojuaque 

San  Ildefonso 

San  Juan 

Santa  Clara 

Taos 

Tesuque 

1  Estimated;  does  not  include  5,000  Indians,  scattered  tribes;  see  California— Greenville  and  scattered. 
>  1910  census. 
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Table  3.—  Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  June  30,  1920 — 

Continued. 


Total 

popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendencies,  and  tribe?. 

More 
than 
half. 

Half 

or 

less. 

New  Mexico— Continued. 

2,700 

1,350 

1,350 

1,300 

1,400 

2,700 

7,000 

3,500 

3,500 

3,400 

:;,c,0() 

7,000 

Southern  Pueblos 

7,037 

3,697 

3,340 

3,123 

3,914 

6,994 

43 

362 
6,675 

174 
3,523 

188 
3,152 

183 
2,940 

179 
3,735 

362 
6,632 

Pueblo 

43 

1, 813 
6,432 

982 
3,128 

831 
2,944 

814 
2,507 

999 
3,565 

1,813 

New  York 

6,072 

6,072 

3,128 

2,944 

2,507 

3,565 

6,072 

Cayuga 

176 
252 
555 
942 
1,3% 
525 

1,613 

361 

30 

20 

200 

81 
156 

278 
475 
722 
289 

797 

205 

15 

10 

100 

95 
96 
277 
467 
676 
236 

816 

156 

15 

10 

100 

55 
85 
184 
406 
525 
206 

810 

111 

15 

10 

100 

121 
167 

371 
536 

873 
319 

803 

250 

15 

10 

100 

176 

Oneida 

252 

Ononda?a 

555 

942 

1,398 
525 

Seneca  (Tonawanda)  .. 

St.  Regis  (not  a  part  of  Six 

1,613 
361 

Tuscarora 

Mon'auk  .. 

30 

Poosnatuck 

20 

Shinnecock 

200 

Not  under  agent 

8,268 

North  Carolina 

1,271 

1,161 

1,331 

1,101 

975 

766 

691 

Cherokee  School— Eastern  Cher- 
okee   

2,432 
5,836 

9,018 

1,271 

1,161 

1,331 

1,101 

975 

766 

691 

Not  under  agent 

North  Dakota 

4,491 

4,527 

4,377 

4,641 

4,077 

944 

3,997 

Fort  Berthold  School 

1,205 

599 

606 

590 

615 

843 

323 

39 

Arikara 

415 
526 
264 

200 
263 
136 

215 
263 
128 

201 
263 
126 

214 
263 
138 

259 
375 
209 

150 
128 
45 

6 

Grosventre 

23 

Mandan 

10 

Fort   Tot  ten  School— Sisseton, 

(known  as  Devils  Lake  Sioux) . 

Standing  Rock  School— Sioux... 

Turtle  Mountain  School— Chip- 
pewa  

950 
3,440 

3,423 

2127 

119, 255 

491 
1,700 

1,701 

459 
1,740 

1,722 

430 
1,436 

1,921 

520 
2,004 

1,502 

556 
2,524 

154 

264 
357 

130 
559 

3,269 

Ohio:  Not  under  agent 

Oklahoma 

8,918 

8,831 

8,707 

9,042 

34,881 

15, 100 

45,869 

Cantonment  School 

735 

396 

339 

316 

419 

662 

19 

54 

Arapaho 

210 
525 

116 
280 

94 
245 

227 

121 

298 

198 
464 

4 
15 

8 

Cheyenne 

46 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  School . . 

1,216 

621 

595 

514 

702 

849 

144 

223 

Arapaho 

496 
720 

255 
366 

241 
354 

}      514 

702 

849 

144 

Cheyenne 

223 

Kiowa  Agency 

4,631 

2,299 

2,332 

2,398 

2,233 

2,365 

1,885 

381 

Apache 

172 

1,635 

1,596 

1,141 

87 

81 
812 
781 
575 

50 

91 
823 
815 
566 

37 

I  2,398 

2,233 

2,365 

1,885 

Comanche 

Kiowa 

381 

Wichita  and  affiliated  bands. 
Apache  (Cieronimo's  Band) . 

1 1910  census  minus  250  Montauk,  Poospatauk,  and  Shinnecock. 


2 1910  census. 
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Table  3. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  June  36,  19t0 

Continued. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 
Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendencies,  and  tribes. 

More 
than 
half. 

Half 
or 

less. 

Oklahoma— Continued. 

Osage  School— Osage 

2,147 

1,109 

1,038 

914 

1,233 

775 

1,372 

m 

.  Otoe  School « 

Pawnee  School 

2,393 

1,205 

1,188 

1,264 

1,129 

1,630 

443 

320 

Pawnee 

731 
552 
664 
366 

80 

364 
288 
324 
190 
39 

367 
264 
340 
176 
41 

359 
307 
333 
225 
40 

372 
245 
331 
141 
40 

718 
497 
266 
80 
69 

13 

""398" 
32 

Otoe  and  Missouria  (Otoe) . . 
Ponca  CPonca) 

55 

Kaw  (Kansas)  (Ponca) 

Tonkawa  (Ponca) 

254 
11 

Ponca  School  2 

Sac  and  Fox  School 3 

Seger  School 

751 

376 

375 

315 

436 

685 

66 

Arapaho 

138 
613 

64 
312 

74 
301 

59 
256 

79 
357 

104 
581 

34 

32 

Cheyenne 

Seneca  School 

2,167 

1,048 

1,119 

1,192 

975 

121 

492 

1,554 

Eastern  Shawnee 

154 

40 

272 

337 

484 
393 

69 

18 

146 

160 

235 
181 

85 

22 

126 

177 

249 
212 

85 

26 

176 

150 

230 
230 

69 

14 

96 

187 

254 
163 

3 

86" 

18' 

54 
40 
11 

7 

25 
74 

97 

Modoc 

(») 

Ottawa 

261 

Quapaw 

244 

Seneca 

Wyandot 

459 

Peoria-Miami  (citizen)  * 

301 

Shawnee  School 

3,709 

1,864 

1,845 

1,794 

1,915 

1,020 

286 

2,403 

Absentee  Shawnee 

537 

2,288 
194 
612 

78 

280 
1,148 
104 
301 
31 

257 
1,140 

90 
311 

47 

261 

1,085 

72 

349 

27 

276 
1,203 
122 
263 
51 

434 

187* 

357 

42 

83 
47 
7 
113 
36 

20 

Citizen  Potawatomi. . . 

2,241 

Mexican  Kickapoo 

Sac  and  Fox  (Sac  and  Fox) . 
Iowa  (Sac  and  Fox) 

142 

Total 

17,749 

8,918 

8,831 

8,707 

9,042 

8,107 

4,797 

4,935 

Fire  Civilized  Tribes 

101,506 

26,774 

10,393 

40,934 

Cherokee  Nation 

41,824 

8,703 

4,778 

23,424 

By  blood 

36, 432) 

286  \ 

187) 

4,919 

8,703 

4,778 

By  intermarriage 

Delawares 

23,424 

Freedmen 

10, 966 

1,515 

966 

3,823 

By  blood 

5,659 

645 

4,662 

\ 

1,515 

966 

3,823 

By  intermarriage 

Freedmen 

1 

Choctaw  Nation 

26, 828 

8,444 

2,473 

9,882 

By  blood 

17, 488 
1,651 
1,660 
6,029 

1 

8,444 

2,473 

By  intermarriage 

Mississippi  Choctaw 

Freedmen 

9,882 

1 

1,698 

Creek  Nation 

18, 761 

6,858 

3,396 

By  blood 

11,952 

6,809 

6,858 

1,698 

3, 396 

Freedmen 

Seminole  Nation 

3,127 

1,254 

478 

409 

By  blood 

2,141 

986 

1,254 

478 

409 

Freedmen 

' Included  with  mixed,  more  than  half. 
2  Included  with  Pawnee  population. 


3  Included  with  Shawnee  population. 
<  1916  report. 
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Table  3. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  June  SO,  1920- 

Continued. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superin tendencies,  and  tribes. 

More 
than 
half. 

Half 

or 
less. 

6,629 

3,260 

3,369 

2,527 

4,102 

3,513 

1,749 

1,367 

Klamath  School— Klamath,  Mo- 
doc, Paiute,  and  Pit  River 

1,132 

538 

594 

515 

617 

796 



71 

265 

1,137 

590 

547 

458 

679 

315 

397 

425 

Siletz— Confederated  Siletz.. 
Grande    Ronde— Grand 

432 
318 

387 

222 
165 

203 

210 
153 

184 

186 
155 

117 

246 
163 

270 

209 
92 

14 

206 
191 

17 
35 

Fourth    section    allottees — 
Various  tribes  on  public 
domain  in  western  Oregon. 

373 

Umatilla  School— Cayuse,  Uma- 
tilla, and  Walla  Walla 

Warm  Springs  School— Wasco, 
Tenino,  Paiute,  and  others 

Scattered  Indians  formerly  un- 
der Roseburg,  on  public  do- 

1,119 
1,041 

2,200 

1300 
2  284 

2  331 
23,010 

524 

508 

1,100 

595 
533 

1,100 

444 
360 

750 

675 
681 

1,450 

602 
700 

1,100 

60 
341 

880 

457 
220 

Rhode  Island:  Not  under  agent 

South  Carolina:  Not  under  agent— 
Catawba,  Cherokee,  Oneida,  and 

11,562 

11,448 

10, 622 

12,388 

12,705 

5,942 

4,363 

Cheyenne  River  School— Black- 
feet,    Miniconjou,    Sans   Arc, 
and  Two  Kettle  Sioux 

Crow     Creek     School— Lower 

2,763 
953 

286 

515 
7,225 
5,430 

2,367 

1,414 

457 

153 

268 
3,625 
2,729 

1,221 

1,349 

496 

133 

247 
3,600 
2,701 

1,146 

1,048 

397 

108 

204 
3,295 
2,700 

1,166 

1,715 
556 
178 

311 

3, 930 
2,730 

1,201 

1,601 

696 

158 

248 

4,635 

3 3, 100 

3767 

459 

141 

114 

100 

1,270 

3  1,550 

8  1,200 

703 
116 

Flandreau     School— Flandreau 

14 

Lower     Brule     School — Lower 
Brule  Sioux 

167 

Pine  Ridge  School— Oglala  Sioux 
Rosebud  School— Rosebud  Sioux 
Sisseton   School— Sisseton   and 

1,320 
*780 

8  400 

3,471 

1,695 

1,776 

1,704 

1,767 

1,500 

1,108 

863 

1,945 

1,165 

361 

a  216 

702 

956 
564 
175 

989 
601 
186 

1,024 

480 

3  200 

921 
685 

3  161 

900 

500 

3  100 

670 

300 

M38 

375 

365 

Ponca 

3  123 

Tennessee:  Not  under  agent 

Texas:  Not  under  agent 

<206 
*496 
3,057 

Koosati,  Seminole,  Isleta,  and 
others 

Utah 

806 

835 

702 

939 

1,509 

83 

49 

409 

196 

213 

151 

258 

396 

13 

152 
36 
20 
26 
37 
9 

129 

77 
15 

9 
15 
16 

6 
58 

75 
21 
11 
11 
21 
3 
71 

151 

258 

396 

13 

Kooskarum 

1 1910  census  less  Carlisle  and  outing  pupils. 
3  1910  census. 


8  Estimated. 

«  Inspector's  report. 
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Table  3. — Indian  populatio?i  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  June  80,  1920 — 

Continued. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendencies,  and  tribes. 

More 
than 
half. 

Half 

or 
less. 

Utah— Continued. 

Shivwits  School — Paiute 

114 

51 

63 

45 

69 

114 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency 

1,118 

559 

559 

506 

612 

999 

83 

36 

Uintah  Ute 

438 
414 
266 

211 
208 
140 

227 
206 
126 

1      506 

612 

999 

83 

Uncompahgre  Ute 

36 

White  River  Ute 

Not  under  agent — Paiute  and 
others 

i  1,416 

i  26 
1539 

11,114 

Vermont :  Not  under  agent    

Washington 

5,495 

5,619 

4,610 

6,504 

6,886 

2,309 

1,919 

Colville     School— Confederated 
Colville 

2,698 

1,354 

1,344 

1,130 

1,568 

1,481 

497 

720 

Cushman  School 

2,129 

1,076 

1,053 

980 

1,149 

1,368 

513 

248 

Chehalis 

115 
186 

78 
198 
77 

63 

85 
42 
92 
42 

52 
101 

36 
106 

35 

47 
91 
18 
87 
37 

68 
95 
60 
111 
40 

86 
144 

47 
121 

70 

6 
24 
21 
55 

7 

23 

Muckleshoot 

18 

Nisoualli 

10 

Skok  omish 

22 

Squaxon  Island 

1,475 

752 

723 

700 

775 

900 

400 

175 

Cowlitz 

490 
535 
152 

298 

240 

290 

75 

147 

250 

245 

77 

151 

2  700 

2  775 

2  900 

2  400 

Clallom 

Puyallup 

a  175 

Other  tribes 

Neah  Bay  School 

671 

46 

413 

7 

205 

652~ 

352 

319 

262 

409 

582 

32 

57 

Hon 

25 

216 

4 

107 

21 

197 

3 

98 

12 
193 

"'hi' 

34 

220 

7 
148 

46 

336 

7 

193 

Makah 

20 

57 

Ozette 

Quileute 

12 

310 

342 

293 

359 

308 

68 

276 

Chewelah 

11 

641 

6 

304 

5 
337 

**"293* 

11 

348 

11 
297 

Spokane 

68 

276 

Taholah  School 

790 

380 

410 

264 

526 

357 

230 

203 

Queets  River  Reservation. . . 

43 

21 

22 

8 

35 

41 

2 

Quileute 

15 

28 

6 
15 

9 
13 

}     8 

35 

41 

2 

Quinaielt  Reservation:  Quina- 
ielt 

747 

359 

388 

256 

491 

316 

228 

203 

Tulalip  School 

1,257 

634 

623 

596 

661 

831 

361 

65 

Lummi 

459 
196 
226 

376 

228 
101 
111 

194 

231 
95 
115 

182 

237 
99 
97 

163 

222 
97 
129 

213 

285 

80 

200 

266 

157 

101 

11 

92 

17 

Port  Madison-Susquamish . . 
Swinomish 

15 
15 

Tulalip  (remnants  of  many 
tribes  and  bands) 

18 

Yakima  School  —  Confederated 
Yakima 

2,917 

1,389 

1,528 

1,085 

1,832 

1,959 

608 

350 

1  1910  census. 


2  Estimated. 
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Table  3. — Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  June  SO,  1920- 

Continued. 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendencies,  and  tribes. 

More 

than 
half. 

Half 

or 
less. 

West  Virginia:  Not  under  agent 

136 
10,319 

5,275 

5,044 

4,528 

5,791 

2,707 

5,366 

2,246 

Grand  Rapids  Agency— Winne- 
bago   

1,251 

1,292 

610 
625 

641 

667 

564 
498 

687 
794 

1,237 

208 

9 

868 

Hay  ward  School— Chippewa 

216 

Keshena  School 

5,023 

2,633 

2,390 

2,331 

2,692 

380 

3,557 

1,086 

Menominee 

Oneida  Reservation— Oneida 
Stockbridge  and  Munsee 

1,760 

2,657 
2  606 

946 

1,372 

315 

814 

1, 285 

291 

856 

1,201 

274 

904 

1,456 

332 

380 

900 
2,657 

480 
""606 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School— Chip- 

781 
364 

1,083 

375 
210 

542 

406 
154 

541 

280 
155 

479 

501 
209 

604 

470 
364 

46 

168 

143 

La  Pointe  School— Chippewa  at 
Bad  River 

358 

679 

Red  Clifl  School— Chippewa 

Wvoming 

525 
1,748 

280 

888 

245 

860 

221 

791 

304 
957 

2 
1,192 

406 
132 

117 

Shoshone  Agency 

1,748 

888 

860 

791 

957 

1,192 

132 

424 

868 
880 

435 
453 

433 

427 

395 
396 

473 

484 

718 
471 

77 
55 

73 

351 

»  1910  census. 


2  Now  citizens. 


Estimated 


Included  under  Keshena  population. 


Table  4. — Allotted  and  unallotted  Indians  and  those  holding  trust  and  fee  patents, 

June  30,  1920. 


Number 

of 
Indians. 

Allotted. 

• 

States  and  superintendencies. 

Total 
allotted. 

Holding 
trust  or 

Indians  who  have 
received  patents 
in  fee  for— 

Unal- 
lotted. 

fee 
patents. 

Part  of 
allot- 
ment. 

Entire 
allot- 
ment. 

Total,  1920 

310, 739 
397, 174 
309, 755 
309,409 
312.654 
309,911 
307,891 
390, 784 
300,930 
296,320 
247,522 
230,437 

175,433 
176,237 
178, 094 
179,374 
184, 865 
182  289 
180,  6(>5 
179,444 
177,626 
164,215 
64.853 
15, 166 

55,633 
61,506 
64,098 
67,972 
72,508 
68, 980 
69,944 
65,762 
70,478 
88, 182 

2,910 
3,381 
3,593 
3, 495 
3,492 
2.623 
1,643 
1,420 
1,926 

116,890 
111,350 
110,403 
107, 907 
108, 865 
no.tiSt; 

109,018 
103,2  2 
103, 843 
176,033 

135,306 

1919 

139,937 

1918 

131,661 

1917 

130,035 

1916 

12,-),  547 

1915 

126.379 

1914 

124.797 

1913 

121,233 

1912 

12  \  876 

1911 

120,780 

1901 

1890...   . 



Arizona 

42,400 

6,840 

6,840 

35,560 

Camp  Verde 

438 
1,136 
2,495 

181 

106 
1,289 
4,227 
11,280 
6,249 

438 

Colorado  River  ... 

1,136 

1,136 

Fort  Apache 

2,495 

Havasupai 



181 

Kaibab 

106 

Leupp 

:::: 

::::.; 

1.289 

Moqui 

4,227 

11,280 

Pima 

5,050 

5,050 

1 

1,199 

Includes  fee  patents  for  part  of  allotment. 
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Table  4. — Allotted  and  unallotted  Indians  and  those  holding  trust  and  fee  patents, 

June  30,  1920— Continued. 


• 

Number 

of 
Indians. 

Allotted. 

States  and  superintendencies. 

Total 
allotted. 

Holding 
trust  or 

Indians  who  have 
received  patents 
in  fee  for— 

Unal- 
lotted. 

fee 
patents. 

Part  of 
allot- 
ment. 

Entire 
allot- 
ment. 

Arizona— Continued. 

Salt  River 

1,273 

2,521 

4,476 

429 

6,300 

16, 241 

574 

574 

699 

San  Carlos 

2,521 

Sells 

80 

80 

4,396 

Truxton  Canon 

429 

Western  Navajo 

6,300 

California 

3,721 

3,307 

2 

412 

12,520 

Bishop 

1,455 
232 
276 
627 
959 
3,038 
1,784 

236 

224 

12 

1,219 

Campo 

232 

Digger 

22 
219 

667 

617 

1,267 

22 

214 

667 

£01 

1,119 

254 

Fort  Hidwell 

2 

3 

408 

Fort  Yuma 

292 

Greenville 

116 

148 

2,421 

Hoopa  Valley 

517 

Malki  School  i 

Pala 

1,585 

1,840 

1,011 

434 

3,000 

796 

174 

456 

174 
323 

1,411 

Round  Valley 

133 

A,384 

Soboba 

1,011 

Tule  River 

63 

63 

371 

Scattered  tribes— special  agent,  Reno, 
Nev 

3,000 

C  olorado 

122 

122 

674 

Southern  Ute 

334 
462 

454 

4,048 

122 

.      122 

212 

462 

454 

Idaho 

2,699 

2,334 

44 

321 

1,349 

821 
1,765 
1,462 

345 

1,466 

1,093 

12,681 

458 

1,516 

725 

335 
1,428 

571 

123 
85 
113 

363 

Fort  Hall 

3 

249 

Fort  Lapwai 

737 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

345 

Kansas:  Kickapoo  2 

670 

73 

4,679 

455 

73 

1,526 

87 

128 

796 
1,020 

Minnesota 

36 

3,117 

8,002 

2,047 
1,762 
408 
1,522 
6,942 

1,400 

12,374 

676 

892 

31 

320 

523 

31 

21 
15 

335 
354 

1,371 

Leech  Lake 

870 

377 

Red  Lake 

1,522 

3,080 

652 

2,428 

3,862 

Mississippi:  Choctaw 

1,4€0 

Montana 

6,751 

5,045 

171 

1,535 

5,623 

2,957 
1,719 
2,544 
1,217 

458 
1,412 

2,461 

2,128 
1,090 
1,732 

1,535 

959 
1,102 

2 

6 
18 

591 
125 
612 

829 

Crow 

629 

Flathead 

812 

Fort  !  elknap 

1,217 

Fort  Peck 

Rocky  Boy's  Agency 

458 

1,412 

818 

160 

29 

629 

1,643 

1.381 
1,080 

506 
312 

86 
74 

12 
17 

408 
221 

875 

Winnebago 

768 

1  Included  with  Pala  and  Soboba  population. 

2  Includes  Potawatoni. 

3  Includes  Grand  Portage  and  Nett  Lake. 
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Table  4.— Allotted  and  unallotted  Indians  and  those  holding  trust  and  fee  patents, 

June  20,  1920— Continued. 


Number 

of 
Indians. 

Allotted. 

States  and  superintendences. 

Total 
allotted. 

Holding 
trust  or 

Indians  who  have 
received  patents 
in  fee  for— 

Unal- 
lotted. 

fee 
patents. 

Part  of 
allot- 
ment. 

Entire 
allot- 
ment. 

Nevada 

5,900 

1,306 

1,288 

18 

4,594 

Fallon 

422 
308 
123 
545 
3,000 
831 
671 

21,530 

278 
67 
89 

278 
67 
89 

144 

Fort  McPermitt 

241 

Moapa  River 

34 

Nevada 

545 

Reno 

610 
262 

599 
255 

11 

7 

2,390 

Walker  River 

569 

Western  Shoshone 

671 

New  Mexico 

413 

413 

21,117 

Jicarilla 

588 
616 
1,776 
2,700 
7,000 
7,037 
1,813 

6,072 

2,432 

9,018 

413 

413 

175 

Mescalero 

616 

Northern  Pueblos 

1,776 

Pueblo  Bonito 

2,700 

San  Juan 

7,000 

Southern  Pueblos 

7,037 

Zuni 

1,813 

New  York:  New  York  agencv 

6,072 

North  Carolina :  Cherokee 

2,432 

North  Dakota 

6,913 

5,163 

108 

1,642 

2,105 

Fort  Berthold 

1,205 

950 

3,440 

3,423 

116,534 

871 

418 

2,945 

2,679 

110,015 

759 

327 

2,399 

1,678 

6,037 

22 
6 

90 
85 
546 
921 

102, 924 

334 

FortTotten 

532 

Standing  Rock 

495 

Turtle  Mountain 

80 
1,054 

744 

Oklahoma 

6,519 

Cantonment 

735 

1,216 

101,506 

4,631 

2,147 

2,393 

751 

6  1,734 

M,421 

6,629 

330 

598 

101, 506 

2,918 

1.724 

1,318 

364 

710 

547 

1,880 

271 
362 

(l) 

2,672 
2  1, 151 
627 
305 
389 
260 

1,198 

7 
8 

52 

228 

101, 506 

226 

405 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

618 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 

Kiowa 

20 

3  573 

336 

15 

8 
87 

23 

1,713 

Osage 

423 

Pawnee4 

355 

44 

313 

200 

659 

1,075 

Seger 

387 

Seneca 

1,024 

Shawnee  6 

874 

Oregon 

4, 749 

Klamath 

1,132 
1,137 
1,119 
1,041 

2,200 

22,649 

712 
323 
397 
448 

571 

50 

156 

421 

2 
10 
4 
7 

139 

263 

237 

20 

420 

Siletz 

814 

Umatilla 

722 

Warm  Springs 

593 

Scattered    Indians,    formerly    under 
Roseburg 

2,200 

South  Dakota 

16,934 

12,  766 

1,274 

2,894 

5,715 

Cheyenne  River 

2,763 

953 

286 

515 

7,225 

5,430 

2,367 

3,110 

2,582 
756 

2, 074 
646 

508 
40 

181 

Crow  Creek 

70 

197 

Flandreau 

286 

Lower  B  rule 

500 
6,200 
4,980 

886 
1,030 

368 

4,618 

4,171 

508 

381 

10 
728 

92 
160 
214 

122 

854 
717 
218 
435 

15 

Pine  Ridge 

1,025 

Rosebud 

450 

Sisseton 

1,481 

Yankton 

2,080 

i  22,436  restricted  Indians  as  to  alienation. 

3  Indians  who  have  not  received  certificates  of  competency. 

3  Indians  who  have  received  certificates  of  competency. 

4  Includes  Otoe  and  Ponca. 

9  Does  not  include  Peoria-Miami  (citizen)  and  Modoc  Indians. 

8  Includes  Sac  and  Fox. 

7  Does  not  include  citizen  Potawatomi. 
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Table  4. — Allotted  and  unallotted  Indians  and  those  holding  trust  and  fee  patents, 

June  30,  1920— Continued. 


Number 

of 
Indians. 

Allotted. 

States  and  superintendencies. 

Total 
allotted. 

Holding 
trust  or 

Indians  who  have 
received  patents 
in  fee  for — 

Unal- 
lotted. 

fee 
patents. 

Part  of 
allot- 
ment. 

Entire 
allot- 
ment. 

Utah 

1,641 

582 

567 

15 

1,059 

409 

114 

1,118 

11, 114 

409 

114 

582 
6,856 

567 
5,853 

15 
931 

536 

Washington 

72 

4,258 

Colville 

2,698 

2,129 

671 

652 

790 

1,257 

2,917 

9,713 

2,574 
152 
270 
459 
487 
149 

2,765 

2,898 

2,238 
145 
270 
351 
378 
133 

2,338 

1,409 

336 
5 

124 

2 

1,977 

Neah  Bay 

401 

Spokane 

2 

106 

109 

16 

359 

1,481 

193 

Taholah 

303 

TuJalip 

1,108 

Yakima 

68 
8 

152 

Wisconsin 

6,815 

Grand  Rapids 

1,251 

1,292 

2  4,417 

781 

364 

1,083 

525 

1,748 

1,251 

462 

1,021 

339 

295 

35 

305 

167 

986 

31 

830 

3,396 
442 

3 

364 

La  Poiate 

950 
126 

1,263 

725 
49 

1,077 

5 

220 
77 

184 

133 

Red  Cliff 

399 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

2 

485 

1  Includes  Oneida. 

2  Exclusive  of  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  citizen  Indians. 
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Table  6. — Area  of  Indian  lands  June  30,  1920. 


States  and  reservations. 


Number 
of  allot- 
ments. 


Area  in  acres. 


Allotted.     Unallotted 


Grand  total. 


226,348 


37,158,655 


35,501,661 


Total  reservations 

Total  public  domain. 


217,572 

8,776 


35,897,069 
1,261,586 


35,501.661 


Arizona. 


1,767 


Camp  McDowell  (Salt  River) 

Coropah  (Fort  Yuma,  Calif.) 

Colorado  River 

Fort  Apache 

Fort  Mojave 

Gila  Bend  ( Pima) 

Gila  River  (Pima) 

Havasupai  (S  uppai) 

Hualapai  (Truxton  Canon) 

Kaibab 

Moqui  (Hopi) 

Navajo  (see  also  New  Mexico  and  Utah). 
Papa^o. 


612 


Papago  (San  Xavier,  now  Sells). 

Salt  River 

San  Carlos 


California. 


Bishop 

B ishop  (Paiute) 

Dieter 

HoopaValley 

Mission— 

Agua  Caliente  (Soboba) 

Ausustine  (Soboba) 

Cabazon  (Soboba) , 

Cahuilla  (Soboba) 

Campo 

Capitan  Grande  (Pala) 

Cuyapina  (Campo) 

Inaja  (Pala) 

Laguna  (Campo) 

La  Posta  (Campo) 

Los  Coyotes  (Pala) 

Manzanita  (Campo) 

Martinez  (Soboba) 

Mesa  Grande  (Pala) 

Mission  Creek  (Soboba) 

Morongo  (Soboba) 

Pala 

Peohanga  or  Temecula  (Pala). 

Potrero  or  La  Jolla  (Pala) 

Ramona  (Soboba) 

Rin<on(Pala) 

San  Manuel  (Soboba) 

San  Pasqual  (Pala) 

Santa  Rosa  (Soboba) 

Santa  Ynez  (Sgboba) 

Santa  Ysabel  ( Pala) 

Soboba 

Svquan  (Pala) 

Torres  (Soboba) 

Tuolumne 

Twenfv-nine  Palms  (Soboba). 

Round  Valley 

Tule  River 

Yuma  (Fort  Yuma) 


Colorado. 


Ute  (Ute  Mountain  and  Southern  Ute). 
Absentee  Wyandot 


Florida:  Seminole. 


Idaho. 


Coeur  d'.Mene 

Fort  Hall 

Lapwai  (Nez  Perce). 


291 
804 


2,856 


639 


263 
177 
85 


877 


372 


371 

1 


4,377 


638 
1,863 

1,876 


81,729 


18,571,285 


,11!) 


9,600 


41,606 
24,404 


,607 


29,091 


1,435 
1,396 
1,299 


270 


42,106 

" "81616" 


72,731 


24,971 
400 

234,580 

1,681,920 

31,328 

10,231 

371,422 

518 

730,940 

138,240 

2,472,320 

8,774,397 

2,129,114 

114.348 

22,316 

1,834,240 

433,511 


80 

75,806 

530 

99,051 

7,205 

616 

1,280 

18,880 

1,640 

15,080 

4,080 

760 

320 

3,679 

21,520 

19,680 

1,280 

4,460 

1,920 

9,634 

3,084 

3,896 

8,329 

560 

2,554 

653 

2,200 

2,560 

120 

15,042 

5,461 

270 

20,800 

34 

480 


48,551 
31.376 


396, 143 


72,651 
80 


396, 143 


628,098 


23,542 
54,841 


104,077 
345,209 
178,812 


21,263 
33,578 
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States  and  reservations. 

Number 
of  allot- 
ments. 

Area  in  acre. 

Allotted. 

Unallotted 

Total. 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

3,251 

3,251 

Kansas 

3,079 

272,519 

272.519 

Chippewa  and  Munsee  (Potawatomi) 

100 
143 
351 

2,363 
122 

2,648 

4,195 
11,769 
27, 091 
220,785 
8,079 

153,227 

4,195 

11,769 

27,691 

Potawatomi  (Kickapoo) 

220,785 

Sac  and  Fox  ( Kickapoo) 

8,079 

Michigan 

191 

153,418 

Isabella 

1,943 
669 
36 

8,367 

98,395 

52,201 
2,631 

954,755 

191 

,.'\.\-.J 

52,206 
2,631 

1,508,553 

Ontonagon 

Minnesota 

553,798 

712 
4 
597 
304 
631 
135 

56,782 
296 
36, 886 
24, 191 
48,520 
12,582 

56, 782 
296 

Fon  du  Lac 

36, 886 
24, 191 

Grand  Portage  (Fond  du  Lac) 

48, 520 

12,582 

543,528 

1,080 

Red  Lake 

543,528 
1,080 
9,190 

Vermilion  Lake 

White  Earth 

5,158 
826 

10, 354 

710.765 
64,733 

2,510,320 

719,955 

White  Oak  Point  and  Chippewa  (Leech  Lake) 

Montana 

64, 733 

3,543,353 

6,053,673 

2,657 
2,800 

889,519 
542, 183 

603, 868 

1,771,030 

622, 917 

1,493,387 
2,313,213 
622, 917 
850,210 
228, 408 
489, 500 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

2,469 
2,428 

850,210 
228,408 

Jocko  (Flathead) 

Northern  Cheyenne  (Tongue  River) 

489,500 
56,038 

6,118 

Rocky  Boy's  Agency 

56,038 
359,542 

4,037 

353,424 

Omaha 

1,460 
168 
850 

130, 642 
27,236 
73,251 

4,380 

135,022 
27.236 

Ponca  (Santee)  (Yankton,  S.  Dak.). .. 

73,251 
640 

Sioux  (additional) 

640 
1,098 

726,312 

1,559 
998 

U22,295 
14,323 

i  123,393 
740, 635 

Duck  Valley  (Western  Shoshone) 

321, 920 
523 
800 

5,025 

322,0(10 

75,204 

840 

4,024,049 

321,920 
1,128 

Moapa  River 

117 
385 

605 
3,840 

4,640 

Summit  Lake  (Fort  McDermitt) 

5,025 

Pyramid  T.ake  (Nevada) 

322, 00 

Walker  River 

496 

9,878 

85,082 

Winnemucca 

840 

New  Mexico 

2,800 

673, 175 

4, 697, 224 

796 

353,812 

407,300 

474,240 

1,980,637 

95,792 
24, 256 
110,080 
42, 359 
101,511 
150, 000 
13, 586 
17,461 
13, 520 
24, 187 
17,545 
34,767 
17,361  1 
49,369 

761,112 

Mescalero  Apache 

474, 240 
2,300,000 

Navajo  (see  also  Arizona  and  Utah). .. 

2,004 

319, 363 

Pueblo— 

Acoma  (Albuquerque) 

95, 792 

Cochil  i 

24,256 

Isleta  (Albuquerque) 

110,080 

42, 359 
101,511 

Laguna  wit  hdrawals 2 



13, 586 

Picuris  (northern) 

17,461 

13, 520 

San  Dia  (Albuquerque) 

24    I  87 

San  Juan  (northern) 

17,545 

San  Felipe  (Albuquerque) . .  .„ 

34,767 

Santa  Ana  (Albuquerque) 

17,361 

Santa  Clara  (northern) 

49,369 

1  Includes  12,348  acres  purchased  from  Omaha  Indians. 

2  Executive  orders  1910  and  1917. 
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Table  6. — Area  of  Indian  lands  June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


States  and  reservations. 

Number 
of  allot- 
ments. 

Area  in  acres. 

Allotted. 

Unallotted. 

Total. 

New  Mexico— Continued. 
Pueblo— Continued. 

Santo  Domingo 

92,398 
17,515 
17,293 
17,361 
17,471 
288, 040 

87,677 

92,398 

Sia 

17,515 

San  Ildefonso  (northern) 

17,293 

Taos  (northern) 

17,361 
17,471 

Tesuque  (northern) 

Zuni 

288, 040 

New  York 

87.677 

Allegany 

30, 469 

21,680 

640 

350 

6, 100 

14, 640 

7,549 

6,249 

63,211 

100,000 

30,469 
21,680 

Cattaraugus •. 

Oil  Spring 

640 

Oneida 

350 

Onondaga 

6,100 

St.  Regis 

14,640 

Tonawanda 

7,549 

Tuscarora 

6,249 

North  Carolina:  Qualla 

63,211 

North  Dakota 

8,380 

2,005,320 

2, 105, 320 

Devils  Lake  (Fort  Totten) 

1,189 

2,165 

4,700 

326 

116,701 

137,381 

435, 708 

1,388,411 

43, 820 

19,548,748 

137, 381 

Fort  Berthold 

100, 000 

535,708 

Standing  Rock 

1,388,411 

43, 820 

Oklahoma 

3,142 

19,551,890 

Cherokee 

40, 193 
10, 955 
26,723 
18,710 

3,118 
62 

3,331 

los 

247 
280 

3,451 
68 
73 

2,230 
514 
160 
820 
218 
782 

2,109 
248 
548 
435 
117 
957 
244 

4,381 

4,346,223 

3, 800, 190 

4,291,036 

2,997,114 

359,535 

4,949 

528,789 

8,605 

99, 644 

22,650 

547,236 

3,966 

11,456 

1,465,350 

128,351 

12,995 

112,701 

43,334 

100,745 

291,736 

56,245 

87,684 

41,813 

12,745 

152,714 

20,942 

527,216 

4, 346, 223 
3, 800, 200 

Chickasaw 

10 

2,320 

303 

122 

Choctaw 

4,293,356 

Creek 

2,997,417 
359, 657 

Cherokee  Outlet 

4,949 

Chevenne  and  Arapaho.. . 

528,789 

8,605 

99, 644 

22, 650 

547,236 

Iowa  (Shawnee) 

Kickapoo  (Shawnee) 

Modoc  (Seneca) 

3,966 

11.456 

Osage 

1,465,350 

128,351 

Ottawa  ( Seneca) 

12,995 

112,701 

Peoria  ( Seneca) 

43,334 

387 

101,132 

291,736 

56,245 

87,684 

41,813 

12,745 

152,714 

Wvandot  (Seneca) 

20,942 

Oregon 

1,190,790 

1,718,006 

Grande  Ronde  (Siletz) 

269 
1,479 

551 
1,115 

967 

27,761 

32,983 
226,838 
44, 459 
82,644 
140,292 

6,322,127 

32,983 

Klamath 

Siletz 

794,148 

1,020  986 
44,459 

Umatilla. 

74,130 
322,512 

363,607 

156,774 
462,804 

6,685  734 

South  Dakota " 

Cheyenne  River 

3,855 
1,500 
2,006 
945 
8,257 
8,585 
2,613 

1,019,989 
278,718 
308,838 
214,790 
2,363,813 
1,867,716 
268,263 

190,841 

1,210,830 

278,718 

308,838 

11  201 

161,565 

225,991 

2,525,378 

1,867,716 
268,263 

Yankton 
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Number 
of  allot- 
ments. 

Area  in  acres 

states  and  reservations. 

Allotted. 

Unallotted. 

Total. 

Utah...                        

1,367 

111,947 

1,529,360 

1,641,307 

34,500 

600,000 

con, no 

26,880 

18,   40 

249,340 

34,500 

600,000 

600,000 

Shivwits 

26,880 

Skull  Valley 

18,640 

Uintah  Valley 

777 
590 

9,963 

39,620 

72,327 

1,019,559 

288,960 

72.327 

Washington 

1,699,327 

2,718,886' 

36 

35 

2,921 

3,799 

22,618 
333,275 

3,799) 

22,61? 

Colville 

1,009,160 

640 

4,629 

1,342,375 

Hoh  River  (Neah  Bav) 

640 

Kalispel  (Coetir  d'Alene)...               

4,629 

Lummi  (Tulalip) 

Makah  (Neah  Bav) 

109 

373 

43 

30 

12,561 
3,728 
3,491 
4,717 

12,561 

19,312 

23,040 

3,491 

Nisqualli  (Cushman) 

Ozette  (Neah  Bav)... 

4,717 

640 
65 

640 

Port  Madison  (Tulalip) 

51 

167 

7,219 

17,463 

7,284 
17,463 

Quileute  (Neah  Bav) 

837 

168,553 

335 

837 

Quinaielt  (Taholah) 

690 

54,990 

223,543 

335 

SkoVomish  (Cushman) 

134 

164 

628 

23 

71 

4,488 

4,967 

22, 166 

1,494 

451,922 

319, 186 

7,803 

324 
82,488 

22,490 

Spokane 

Squaxon  Tsland  (Cushman) 

147,442 
1,494 

7,359 

Yakima 

412,404 
270,925 

864,326 

Wisconsin 

590,111 

Lac  Courte  Oreille  (Hay ward) 

881 

600 

1,610 

68,910 
45, 756 
115,968 

891 
24,424 
13,930 

231,680 

69,801 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

70, 180 

La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

129,898 

Menominee  ( Keshena) 

231,680 

Oneida 

1,504 
205 

167 

2,397 

65,466 
14,166 

8,920 

245,058 

65,466 

Red  Cliff. 

14,166 

Stockbridge  and  Munsee  (Keshena) 

8,920 

Wyoming:  Wind  River  (Shoshone) 

1,857,228 

2, 102, 286 

Diminished 

2,029 
368 

8,776 

211,040 
34,018 

1,261,586 

587,029 
1,270,199 

798,069 

1,304,217 

Public  domain 

1,261,586 

Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation  to  June  80,  1920. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


ARIZONA. 


Camp  McDowell 

(Under  Salt  River  School.) 

Tribe:  Mohave  Apache. 

Cocopah  (Fort  Yuma,  Calif.).. 

Colorado  River  I 

(Under     Colorado      River 
School.) 
Tribes:  Chemehucvi,  Ka- 
wia,  Cocopa,4  Mohave. 


Fort  Apache 

(Under  Fort  Apache  School.) 
Tribes:  Chilion,  Chirica- 
hua,  Coyotero,  Mim- 
brefio,  and  Mogollon 
Apqche. 
1  Partly  in  California. 


Acres. 
24,971 


400 
2  3  234,580 


2  1,681,920 


Executive  order,  Sept.  15,  1903;  act  of  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33, 
p.  211.    (See  Ann.  Kept.  1905,  p.  98.) 

Executive  order,  Sept.  27, 1917,  school  reserve. 

Act  of  Mar.  3,  1865,  vol.  13,  p.  559;  Executive  orders,  Nov.  22, 
1873,  Nov.  16,  1874,  and  May  15,  1876.  (See  sec.  25,  Indian 
appropriation  act,  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  224.) 
Act  Apr.  30,  1908  (35  Stat.,  77);  act  Apr.  4,  1910  (30  Stat., 
273);  act  Mar.  3,  1911  <36  Stat.,  1063);  act  Aug.  24,  1912  (37 
Stat.,  523):  Executive  order,  Nov.  22,  1915.  616  Indians 
allotted  6,160  acres. 

Executive  orders,  Nov.  9,  1871,  July  21,  1874,  Apr.  27,  1876, 
Jan.  26  and  Mar.  31, 1877;  act  of  Feb.  20,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  469; 
agreement  made  Feb.  25,  1896,  approved  by  act  ol  June  10. 
1896,  vol.  29,  p.  358.    (See  act  of  June  7,  1897,  vol.  30,  p.  64.) 


1  Cutboundaries  surveyed. 


Surveyed. 


*  Not  on  reservation. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


aeizona — continued . 

Fort  Mojave 

(Under  Fort  Mojave  School.) 
Tribe:  Apache. 

Gila  Bend 

(Under  Pima  School.) 
Tribe:  Papago. 

Gila  River 

(Under  Pima  School.) 
Tribes:    Maricopa    and 
Pima. 

Havasupai  (Supai) 

(Under  Havasupai  School.) 
Tribe:  Havasupai. 

Hopi  (Moqui) 

(Under  Moqui  School.) 
Tribes:  Hopi  (Moqui)  and 
Navajo. 

Kaibab 

(Under  Kaibab  School.) 
Tribes:  Kaibab  and   San 
Juan  Pa  hit  e. 

Navajo  3 

(Under     I.eupp,      Navajo, 
Western    Navajo,    San 
Juan,  and  Pueblo  Boni- 
to  Schools.) 
Tribe:  Navajo. 


A  cres. 
31,328 

i  10,231 

1371,422 


518 


2,472,320 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


Executive  orders,  Dec.  1,  1910,  and  Feb.  2,  1911.  Sec.  11.  act 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  855-858).  (See  18579-1910.)  Area 
original  military  reservation,  14,000  acres. 

Executive  orders,  Dec.  12,  1882,  and  Jan.  17,  1909.  (See  4106, 
1909.) 

Act  of  Feb.  28, 1859,  vol.  11,  p.  401:  Executive  orders,  Aus.  31, 
1876,  Jan.  10,  1879.  June  14,  1879,  May  5,  1882,  and  Nov.  15, 
1883;  Mar.  22,  May  8,  July  31,  1911;  Dec.  16,  1911;  June  2, 
1913;  Aug.  27,  1914;  Mar.  18,  1915,  and  July  19,  1915. 

Executive  orders,  June  8  and  Nov.  23,  1880,  and  Mar.  31, 1882. 


Executive  order,  Dec.  16,  1882. 
L.,  1021).     (See  45096-1910.) 


Act  of  Mar.  1,  1907  (34  Stat 


138, 240 


11,887,793 


Papago 

(Under  Sells  School.) 
Tribe:  Papago. 


Salt  River 

(Under  Salt  River  School.) 
Tribes:      Maricopa     and 
Pima. 

San  Carlos 

(Under  San  Carlos  School.) 
Tribes:  Arivaipa,  Chilion, 
Chiricahua,  Coyotcro, 
Mimbreno,  Mogollon, 
Mohave,  Pinal,  San  Car- 
los, Tonto,  and  Yuma 
Apache. 

Walapai 

(Under     Truxton     Canon 
School.) 
Tribe:  Walapai. 

Total 

CALIFORNIA. 

Camp  or  Fort  Independence... 

Cold  Springs 

Colony  or  Nevada 

Digger 

(Under  a  farmer.) 
Tribe:  Digger. 


2,443,462 


22,317 


2  1,834,240 


730,940 


21,884,682 


360 

160 

75 

370 


Secretary's  withdrawal,  <"ct.  16,  1907.  (See  73684-1907.) 
Executive  order,  June  11,  1913;  Executive  order,  July  17, 
1917. 

Treaty  of  June  1,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  667,  and  Executive  orders, 
Cct.  29,  1878,  Jan.  6,  1880,  two" of  May  17,  1884,  and  Nov.  19, 
1892.  1,769,600  acres  in  Arizona  and  967,680  acres  in  Utah 
were  added  to  this  reservation  by  Executive  order  of  May 
17,  1884,  and  46,080  acres  in  New  Mexico  restored  to  public 
domain,  but  attain  reserved  by  Executive  orders,  Apr.  24, 
1886,  Jan.  8,  1900,  and  Nov.  14,  1901.  By  Executive  orders 
of  Mar.  10  and  May  15,  1905,  61,523  acres  were  added  to  res- 
ervation, and  by  Executive  order  of  Nov.  9, 1907,  as  amended 
by  Executive  order  of  Jan.  28,  1908,  2,972,160  acres  were 
added.  2.084  Indians  have  been  allotted  328,963  acres  under 
the  act  of  Feb.  8,  1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  as  amended.  By 
Executive  orders  of  Dec.  30,  1908,  and  Jan.  16,  1911,  the  sur- 
plus lands,  approximately  1,641,180  acres,  in  that  part  of  the 
extension  in  New  Mexico  restored  to  the  public  domain. 
(See  35  Stat.  L.,  457  and  787.)  (See  1277-9.)  Act  of  May  27, 
1902  (32  Stat.,  264),  and  Mar.  3,  1913  (37  Stat.,  1097),  R.  R. 
exchanges.  Executive  orders,  May  24,  1911,  Feb.  17,  1912 
(2),  Feb.  10,  1913  (2),  May  6,  1913,  Dec.  1,  1913,  July  23, 
1914,  and  Feb.  19,  1915.  Also  94,000  acres  set  aside  tempo- 
rarily for  allotment  by  Executive  order,  May  7,  1917. 

Executive  order,  July  1,  1874,  and  act  of  Aug;.  5,  1882,  vol.  22, 
p.  291.  41,606  acres  allotted  to  291  Indians,  and  14  acres 
reserved  for  school  site,  the  residue,  27,563  acres,  unallotted. 
(See  letter  boo.c  208,  p.  408.)  Executive  orders,  June  16, 
1911,  and  Mav  28,  Sept.  2,  °ct.  8,  and  Dec.  5,  1912,  C  ct.  27, 
1914,  Jan.  14,  1916,  and  Feb.  1,  1917. 

Executive  orders,  June  14, 1879,  and  sct.  20, 1910;  Sept.  28  and 
Oct.  23,  1911.  (See  26731-1910.)  (See  Senate  Doc.  90,  58th 
Cons?.,  2d  sess.)  804  Indians  allotted  24,403  acres  under 
general  allotment  act. 

Executive  orders,  Nov.  9,  1871,  Dec.  14,  1872,  Aug.  5,  1873, 
Julv  21,  1874,  Apr.  27  and  r  ct.  30,  1876,  Jan.  26  and  Mar.  31 
1877;  act  of  Feb.  20,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  469;  agreement  made 
Feb.  25,  1896,  approved  by  act  of  June  10,  1896,  vol.  29, 
p.  358.  (For  fuller  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Doc,  vol.  39,  p. 
35910.)  (See  act  of  June  7,  1897,  vol.  30,  p.  64;  act  of  Mar.  2, 
1901,  vol.  31,  p.  952.)    Executive  order  of  Dec.  22, 1902. 

Executive  orders,  Jan.  4,  1883,  Dec.  22,  1898,  May  14,  1900, 
June  2, 1911,  May  29, 1912,  and  July  18, 1913. 


Executive  orders,  Oct.  28, 1915,  and  Apr.  29, 1916. 

Executive  order,  Nov.  10, 1914. 

Executive  order,  Mav  6, 1913. 

Act  of  Mar.  3,  1893  (27  Stats.,  612),  provides  for  purchase  of 
330  acres;  not  allotted.  40  acres  were  reserved  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oct.  28,  1908,  for  Digger 
Indians.    (See  46597-1907,  71861-1908,  39245-1909.) 


Surveyed. 


2  Outboundaries  surveyed. 


*  Partly  in  New  Mexico.    (See  Table  5.) 
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Name  of  reservaf  ion  and 
tribe. 


I  Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


California.— continued. 

Fort  Bid<vell 

Guidiville  band 

Hoopa  Valley 

(Under  Hoopa  Valley 
School.) 
Tribes:  Hunsatung,  Hu- 
pa,  Klamath  River, 
Miskut,  Redwood, 
Saiaz,  Sermalton,  and 
Tishtanatan. 

Mission  (28  reserves) 

(Under  Martinez,  Soboba, 
Pala  and  Campo 
Schools.) 
Tribes:  Dieiueno,  Kavia, 
San  Luis  Rev,  Serranos, 
and  Teiaecula. 


Round  Valley 

(Under  Round  Valley 
School.) 
Tribes:  Clear  Lake,  Con- 
co.v,  Little  Lake,  No- 
raelaki,  Pit  River,  Pot- 
ter Valley,  Redwood 
Wailaki,  and  Yuki. 


Tule  River 

(Under  Tule  River  School.) 
Tribes:     Kavia,4     Kings 
River,  Moache,  Tenon, 
Tule,  and  Wichumni.8 

Yuma 

(Under  Fort  Yuma  School.) 
Tribe:  Yuma-Apache. 


Total. 


Act  ex. 
320 
160 

U99,051 


181,844 


Chuckekansies I  160 

Los  Coyotes  ( Pala) j  3, 840 

Morongo  (Soboba) 

Paiute  (Bishop) j       a  75, 806 

Pala ! 

(Formerly  Warner's  Ranch  j 
Indians.) 


48,551 


30,949 


441,646 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


Executive  order,  Aug.  8, 1917,  school  reserve. 
Secretary's  withdrawal  for  wood  lot.  (Fee  22266-1909.) 
Act  of  Apr.  8,  1864,  vol.  13,  p.  39:  Executive  orders,  June  23, 
1876,  and  Oct.  16,  1891.  There  have  been  allotted  to  639 
Indians  29,143.38  acres,  reserved  to  3  villages  T8.74  acres, 
and  opened  to  settlement  under  act  of  June  17,  1892  (27 
Stats.,  p.  52),  15,096.11  acres  of  land  (formerlv  Klamath 
River  Reservation).  (Letter  book  263,  p.  96:  382,  p.  480- 
383,  p.  170.) 

Executive  orders,  Jan.  31,  1870,  "Dec.  27,  1875,  May  15,  1876, 
May  3,  Aug.  25,  Sept.  29, 1877,  Jan.  17,  1880,  Mar.  2,  Mar.  9, 
1881,  June  27,  Julv  24,  1882,  Feb.  5.  June  19,  1883,  Jan.  25, 
Mar.  22, 1886,  Jan.  29,  Mar.  14, 1887,  and  May  6, 1889.  270.24 
acres  allotted  to  17  Indians  and  for  church  and  cemetery 
purposes  on  Syquan  Reserve  (letter  book  303,  p.  297),  and 
1,299.47  acres  allotted  to  85  Temeeula  Indians,  2.70  acres 
reserved  for  school  purposes  (letter  book  351 ,  p.  312).  Ex- 
ecutive order,  Dec.  29, 1891.  Proclamations  of  President  of 
Apr.  16,  1901,  vol.  32,  p.  1970,  and  May  29,  1902,  vol.  32,  p. 
2005;  act  of  Feb.  11, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  822.  174,936.73  acres  pat- 
ented by  the  Government  to  various  bands  under  acts  of 
Jan.  12, 1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  712),  and  Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stat.  L., 
1015-1022).  (See  misc.  tract  book  36,  and  President's  proc- 
lamation, Aug.  31, 1915.)  See  Ex.  Ord.  Aug.  16,  1917;  Jan. 
26, 1918,  extending  trust  periods  10  years. 

Executive  orders,  Apr.  24,  1912,  and  Aug.  14, 1914. 

Executive  orders,  Apr.  13, 1914. 

Proclamation  of  Nov.  12,  1913,  partly  canceling  Executive 
order  withdrawal.  1,435  acres  have  been  allotted  to  263 
Indians. 

Executive  orders,  Mar.  11,  1912,  Mav  9,  1912,  Sept.  7,  1912, 
Sept.  16, 1912,  Feb.  14,  1913,  and  Julv  22,  1915. 

119.99  acres  allotted  to  15  Indians  (letter  book  303,  p.  57).  162 
allotments  of  approximately  2  acres  of  irrigable  land  and  6 
acres  of  grazing  land  approved  and  patented  under  act  of 
Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  as  amended.  Lands  reserved 
under  authority  ofacts  of  Jan.  12, 1891  (26  Stat.  L., 712), and 
Mar.  1 ,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1022),  and  bought  under  act  of  May 
8,1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  257).  See  authority  7971  and  letter  book 
580,  p.  113.  Deed  recorded  in  Miscellaneous  Record  Book 
No.  5,  p.  193. 

Acts  of  Apr.  8,  1864,  vol.  13,  p.  39,  and  Mar.  3,  1873,  vol.  17, 
p.  634;  Executive  orders,  Mar.  30,  1870,  Apr.  8,  1873,  May 
18, 1875,  and  Julv  26,  1876;  act  of  Oct.  1, 1890,  vol.  -6,  p.  658. 
42,105.56  acres  allotted  to  1 ,034  1  ndiaris,  1,110  acres  reserved 
for  school  and  agency  purposes  (7;.088  1907,  letter  books 
298,  p.  17,  and  3y5,  p.  260).  (See  act  of  Feb.  8,  1905,  pro- 
viding for  a  reduction  of  area  of  reservation,  vol.  33  j?.  706.) 
36,692.:3  acres  additional  allotments  made  to  619  Indians 
and  740  acres  reserved  for  school  purposes. 

Executive  orders,  Jan.  9,  and  Oct.  3, 1873,  and  Aug.  3, 1878. 


Executive  order,  Jan.  9,  1884;  agreement,  Dec.  4,  1893,  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Aug.  15, 1894,  vol.  18,  p.  332.  (See  sec.  25,  In- 
dian appropriation  act,  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33, 
p.  224.)  7,756.54  acres  irrigable  land  opened  under  act  of 
June  17,  1902(32  Stats.,  388),  act  Mar.  3,  1911  (36  Stats., 
1063).    8,110acresallottedto811  Indians. 


1  Outboundaries  surveyed. 

2  Partly  surveyed. 

3  Partly  in  Nevada. 


*  Not  on  reservations. 

*  Partly  in  New  Mexico. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


COLORADO. 


Utei 

(Under  Navajo  Springs  and 
Southern  Fte  Schools.) 
Tribes:   Capote,   Moache, 
and  Wiminuche  Ute. 


Total. 


FLORIDA. 

Seminole 

(Under  special  agent.) 


Total. 


IDAHO. 


Coeur  d'Alene 

b_  (Under      Coeur      d'Alene 

Agency.) 

Tribes:     Coeur    d'Alene, 

Kutenai,3     Pend 

dVreille,3and  Spokan. 


Fort  Hall 

(Under  Fort  Hall  School.) 
Tribes:  Bannock  and  Sho- 
shoni. 


Lapwai 

(Under  Fort  Lapwai  School.) 
Tribe:  Nez  Perce- 


Lemhi . 


Total. 


Acres. 
396, 143 


396, 143 


2  26,741 


26,741 


2  21, 263 


34, 190 


Treaties  of  <^ct.  7,  1863,  vol.  13,  p.  673,  and  Mar.  2,  1868,  vol. 
15,  p.  619,  act  of  Apr.  29,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  36;  Executive  or- 
ders, Nov.  22,  1875,  Aug.  17,  1876,  Feb.  7,  1879,  and  Aug.  4, 
1882,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15,  1880,  vol.  21, 
p.  199,  and  July  28,  1882,  vol.  22,  p.  178,  May  14,  1884,  vol.  23, 
p.  22,  Aug.  15,  1894,  vol.  28,  p.  337,  Feb.  20,  1895,  vol.  28,  p. 
677.  72.651  acres  allotted  to  371  Indians  and  360  acres  re- 
served for  use  of  Government  (letter  book  321,  p.  86);  also 
7,360.32  acres  allotted  to  39  Indians  (letter  book  331.  p.  395). 
523,079  acres  opened  to  settlement  by  I  resident's  proclama- 
tion dated  Apr.  13,  1899  (31  Stats.,  1947).  The  residue, 
375,960  acres,  retained  as  a  reservation  for  the  Wiminuche 
Utes.  Act  June  30,  1913  (38  Stat.,  82),  exchange  of  lands 
with  Indians.    Executive  order,  Nov.  12, 1915. 


Acts  Aug.  15,  1894  (28  Stat.,  303),  Mar.  2, 1895  (28  Stat.,  892), 
June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.,  337),  June  7,  1897  (30  Stat.,  78), 
Mar.  1,  1899  (30  Stat.,  938),  June  6,  1900  (31  Stat.,  302), 
Apr.  4,  1910  (36  Stat.,  274).  23,061.72  acres  purchased  for 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  under  acts  mentioned  (see 
Annual  Report  for  1900,  p.  101).  3,680  acres  reserved  by 
Executive  order  of  June  28,  1911.    (See  20817-1909.) 


Executive  orders  June  14,  1867,  and  Nov.  8,  1873:  agree- 
ments made  Mar.  26,  1887,  and  Sept.  9,  1889,  and  confirmed 
in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1891,  vol.  26, 
pp.  1026,  1029.  Agreement,  Feb.  7,  1894,  ratified  by  act  of 
Aug.  15, 1894,  vol.  28,  p.  322.  638  Indians  have  been  allotted 
104,077  acres  and  1,906.99  acres  have  been  reserved  for 
agency,  school,  and  church  purposes  and  for  mill  sites. 
(See  86950-1908,  and  acts  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.  L., 
325-355),  Mar.  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  1026-1029),  Aug.  15,  1894 
(28  Stat.  L.,  322),  Mar.  27,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  56),  Apr.  30, 
1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  78).  .  resident's  proclamation  issued 
May  22,  1909,  opening  224,210  acres  surplus  lands  to  settle- 
ment.   (37  L.  D.,  698.)  i 

Treaty  of  July  3,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  673;  Executive  orders,  June 
14,  1867,  and  July  30,  1869;  agreement  with  Indians  made 
July  18,  1881,  and  approved  by  Congress  July  3,  1882,  vol. 
22,  p.  148;  agreement  of  May  27,  1887,  ratified  by  acts  of 
Sept.  1,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  452,  Feb.  23,  1889,  vol.  25,  p.  687, 
and  Mar.  3,  1891,  vol.  26,  p.  1011.  Agreement  made  Feb.  5, 
1898,  ratified  by  act  of  June  6,  1900,  vol.  31,  p.  672,  ceding 
416,000  acres,  of  which  6,298.72  acres  have  been  allotted  to 
79  Indians  (see  letter  book  527,  p.  478);  remainder  of  ceded 
tract  opened  by  settlement  June  17,  1902  C  resident's  proc- 
lamation of  Mav  7,  1902,  vol.32,  p.  1997),  act  of  Mar.  30,  1904, 
vol.  33,  p.  153,  act  of  Mar.  3,  1911  (36  Stat.,  1064);  1,863  allot- 
ments, covering  338,909  acres,  approved  t  ct.  28,  1914 
(37106-13). 

Treaty  of  June  9,  1863,  vol.  14,  p.  647;  agreement,  May  1,  1893, 
ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  15,  1894,  vol.  28,  p.  326.  178,812  acres 
allotted  to  1,876  Indians,  2,170.47  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
school,  mission,  and  cemetery  purposes,  and  32,020  acres  of 
timberiand  reserved  for  the  tribe;  the  remainder  restored 
to  public  settlement.  (1  resident's  proclamation,  Nov.  8, 
1895,  29  Stats.,  873.) 

Unratified  treaty  of  Sept.  24,  1868,  and  Executive  order,  Feb. 
12,  1875;  agreement  of  May  14,  1880,  ratified  bv  act  of  Feb. 
23, 1889,  vol.  25,  p.  687.  (See  34  Stat.  L.,  335,  and  agreement 
executed  Dec.  28,  1905,  approved  by  .  resident  Jan.  27, 
1906.)  Act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.,  334),  about  64,00G 
acres  opened  in  1909.    (See  36809-1909.) 


55,453 


1  Partly  in  New  Mexico. 


Surveyed. 


3  Not  on  reservation. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Sauk  and  Fox 

(Under  Sac  and  Fox 
Agency.) 
Tribes:  Potawatomi,  Sauk 
and  Fox  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  Winnebago. 


Total. 


KANSAS. 


Chippewa  and  Munsec 

(Under  Potawatomi  School.) 
Tribes:  Chippewa   and 
Munsee. 


Iowa  i 

(Under  Kickapoo  School.) 
Tribe:  Iowa. 


Kickapoo 

(Under  Kickapoo  School.) 
Tribe:  Kickapoo. 


Potawatomi 

(Under  Kickapoo  School.) 
Tribe:    Prairie    Band    of 
Potawatomi. 


Sauk  and  Fox  » 

(Under  Kickapoo  School.) 
Tribe:  Sauk  and  Fox  of 
the  Missouri. 


Total. 


MICHIGAN. 


Isabella 2 

Tribe:  Chippewa  of  Sagi- 
naw, Swan  Creek,  and 
I J  lack  River. 

L'Anse 

(Under  special  agent.) 
Tribe:  L'Anse  and  Vieux 
Desert  Bands  of  Chip- 
pewa of  Lake  Superior. 

Ontonagon 

(Under  special  agent.. 

Tribe:    <'ntonagon 

of  Chippewa   of 

Superior. 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa . 


Band 
Lake 


Total 

MINNESOTA. 


BoisFort 

(Under  Red  Lake  School.) 
Tribe:    Bois    Fort   Chip- 
pewa. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Acres. 
3,4; 


191 


Treal  ies,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


In  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 


By  purchase.  (See  act  of  Mar.  2, 1867,  vol.  14,  p.  507.)  Leeds 
1857,  1865,  1867,  1868,  I860,  1876,  1880,  18S2,  1883,  1888,  June, 
July,  and  Oct.,  1892-1896.  (See  act  of  Feb.  L3,  1891,  vol.  26, 
p.  749.)  (See  Ann.  Repts.,  1891,  p.  681;  1898,  p.  81.)  Leeds 
recorded,  vol.  6.    (See  95856-1907.) 


Treaty  of  July  16, 1859,  vol.  12,  p.  1105.  4,195.31  acres  allotted 
to  100  Indians:  the  residue,  200  acres,  allotted  for  missionary 
and  school  purposes.  Patents  issued  to  allottees:  balance 
of  allotments  sold  and  proceeds  paid  to  heirs.  (See  ninth 
section  of  act  of  June  7, 1897,  vol.  30,  p.  92:  L.  B.  332,  p.  63.) 

Treaties  of  May  17,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1069,  and  of  Mar.  6,  1861, 
vol.  12,  p.  1171.  11,768.77  acres  of  land  allotted  to  143  In- 
dians: 162  acres  reserved  for  school  and  cemetery  purposes. 
(Letter  book  266,  p.  86.)  Acts  Mar.  3,  1885  (2  Stat.,  352), 
and  Jan.  26,  1887  (24  Stat.,  367). 

Treaty  of  June  28, 1862,  vol.  13,  p.  623.  27,691.27  acres  allotted 
to  351  Indians;  245  acres  reserved  for  church  and  school; 
the  resfdue,  398.87  acres,  unallotted  (letter  books  304,  p.  480, 
and  772,  p.  54).  (Acts  of  Aug.  4,  1886  (24  Stat.,  219),  Feb. 
28,  1899,  vol.  30,  p.  909,  and  Mar.  3,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1007.) 

Treaties  of  June  5, 1846,  vol.  9,  p.  853;  of  Nov.  15, 1861,  vol.  12, 
p.  1191;  treaty  of  relinquishment,  Feb.  27,  1867,  vol.  15, 
p.  531.  220,785  acres  allotted  to  2,363  Indians;  319  acres 
reserved  for  school  and  agency,  and  1  acre  for  church. 
(Acts  of  Feb.  28,  1899,  vol.  30,  p.  909,  and  Mar.  3,  1903,  vol. 
32,  p.  1007.)  980  acres  surplus  tribal  land  sold  under  act 
Feb.  28,  1899.  Executive  order  Nov.  12,  1917,  extending 
trust  period  10  years,  except  in  11  cases. 

Treaties  of  May  18,  18" 4,  vol.  10,  p.  1074,  and  of  Mar.  6,  1861. 
vol.  12,  p.  1171;  acts  of  June  10,  1872,  vol.  17,  p.  391,  and 
Aug.  15,  1876,  vol.  19,  p.  208.  2,843.97  acres  in  Kansas, 
4,194.33  acres  in  Nebraska,  aggregating  7,038.30  acres,  allot- 
ted to  84  Indians,  and  under  act  June  21,  1906  (34  Stats., 
324-349),  960.91  acres  were  allotted  to  37  Indians,  leaving  57 
acres  unallotted.  (Letter  books  233,  p.  361;  383,  p.  37;  and 
512,  p.  110.) 


Executive  order,  May  14,  1855;  treaties  of  Aug.  2,  1855,  vol. 
11.  p.  633,  and  of  Oct.  18,  1864,  vol.  14,  p.  657.  98,395  acres 
allotted  to  ',943  Indians. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109.  52,121  acres  allotted 
to  668  Indians.  Payment  for  lands  in  sec.  16,  see  93879- 
1907.    Unappropriated  tracts,  see  10293-1915. 


Sixth  clause,  second  article,  treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  vol.  10, 
p.  1109;  Executive  order,  Sept.  25,  1855.  2,561.35  acres 
allotted  to  35  Indians. 


Treaty  July  31,  1855.    (11  Stat.,  621.)    120,470  acres  allotted 
to  1,818  Indians. 


Treaty  of  Apr.  7,  1866,  vol.  14,  p.  765;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol. 
25,  p.  642.  (See  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
p.  63.)  56,467.20  acres  allotted  to  72!  Indians  and  434.63 
acres  reserved  for  agency,  etc.,  purposes.  (L.  B.  359,  382); 
residue,  51,863  acres,  opened  to  public  settlement. 

2  Agency  abolished  June  30,  1889. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Minnesota— continued. 


Deer  Creole 
(Under  Red  Lake  School") " 
Tribe:    Bois    Fort    Chip- 
pewa. 


Fond  du  Lac 

(Under  Bed  Lake  School.) 
Tribe:  Fond  du  Lac  Band 
of   Chippewa   of   Lake 
Superior. 


Grand    Portage    (Pigeon 
River). 
(Under  Red  Lake  School.) 
TrP  e:      Grand      Portage 
Band   of  Chippewa   of 
Lake  Superior. 


Leech  Lake 

(Under  Leech  Lake  Agency. )i 
Tribes:   Cass   Lake,    Pil- 
lager,  and  Lake  Wini-  ' 
bigoshish      Bands      of 
Chippewa. 


Mdewakanton 

(Under  Pipestone  School.) 
Tribe:   Mdewakanton 
Sioux. 


MilleLac 

(Under  White   Earth 
School.) 
Tribe:     Mille     Lac     and 
Snake  River  Bands  of 
Chippewa. 


Red  Lake 

(Under  Red  Lake  School.) 
Tribe:    Red    Lake    and 
Pembina  Chippewa. 


Vermilion  Lake 

(Under  Red  Lake  School.)    I 
Tribe:    Bois    Fort    Chip-  J 
pewa. 

White  Earth | 

(Under  White  Earth  School.) 
Tribes:  Chippewa  of  the 
Mississippi,     Pembina, 
and  Pillager  Chippewa. 


White  Oak  Point  and  Chip 
pewa. 
(Under  Leech  Lake  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Lake  Wiuibigo- 
shish  and  Pillager 
Bands  of  Chippewa  and 
White  Oak  Point  Band 
of  Mississippi  Chip- 
pewa. 


Total . 


543, 528 


1  1, 


J,  190 


553,  7< 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


Executive  order,  June  30,  1883;  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25.  p. 
642.  (See  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247.  51st  Con?.,  1st  sess..  p.  63.) 
295.55  acres  allotted  to  4  Indians:  residue,  22.744  acres, 
opened  to  public  settlement.  (Executive  order  of  Dec 
21   1858  ) 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109:  act  of  May  26,  1872, 
vol.  17,  p.  190.  37,121  acres  allotted  to  597  Indians:  act  of 
Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25.  p.  642.  (See  H.  Ex.  D0c.  No.  247,  51st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  60.)  The  residue,  76,837  acres,  restored 
to  settlement.  Agreement  of  Nov.  21,  1889.  (See  act  of 
Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25,  p.  642.)  Act  June  30,  1913  (Public 
No.  4),  and  Executive  order.  Mar.  4,  1915. 

Treatv  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889. 
vol.  25,  p.  642.  (See  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong..  1st 
sess.,  p.  59.)  24.191.31  acres  allotted  to  314  Indians:  208.24 
acres  reserved  for  agency  and  wood  purposes;  residue, 
16  041.97  acres,  opened  to  public  settlement.  Executive 
order.  Mar.  21,  1917  setting  aside  two  small  unsurveyed 
isl  mds  for  reservation  purposes. 

Tre'ty  of  Feb.  22,  1855.  vol.  10,  p.  1165;  Executive  orders, 
Nov.  4,  1873,  and  May  23,  1874;  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25. 
p.  642.  (See  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess..  p. 
49.)  48,446  acres  allotted  to  630  Indians  and  321. B0  acres 
reserved  for  agency  and  school  purooses.  (Act  of  June  27, 
1902.  vol.  32,  p.  402.)  Minnesota  National  Forest  act,  May 
23,  1908  (35  Stat.,  268).     Executive  order  Feb.  16,  1911. 

By  purchase.  (See  acts  of  Julv  4,  1884,  Mar.  3,  1885.  Mav  15, 
1886,  June  29,  1888  (25  Stat.,  228);  Mir.  2, 1889  (25  Stat. ,992), 
and  Aug.  19.  1890  (26  Stat.,  349).  339.70  acres  deeded  to  47 
Indians;  12,242.76  acres  allotted  to  88  Indians  and  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States;  8.90  acres  reserved  for  school. 
(See  Ann.  Rpt.,  1891,  pp.  Ill  and  179,  and  schedule  ap- 
proved Nov.  21.  1904.)     Act  Mar.  4.  1917  (39  Stat.  L.,  1195). 

Treaties  of  Feb.  22, 1855.  vol.  10,  p.  1165,  and  article  12,  of  May 
7,  1864,  vol.  13,  pp.  693.  695;  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25,  p. 
642.  (See  EL  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  45.) 
Joint  resolution  (No.  5).  Dec.  19,  1893,  vol.  28,  p.  576,  and 
joint  resolution  (No.  40)  approved  Miv  17,  1898,  vol.  30,  p. 
745.  (See  Ann.  Rept  1890,  pp  38-43.)  Purchase  of  land 
act  of  Aug  1,  1914  (38  Stat.,  591). 

Treaty  of  Oct.  2.  1863,  vol.  13,  p.  667;  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol. 
25,  p.  642.  (See  agreement  July  8,  1889,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  27  and  32),  and  Executive 
order,  Nov.  21,  1892.  Act  of  Mar.  3,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1009, 
and  act  of  Feb.  20.  1904,  ratifying  agreement  made  Mar.  10, 
1902,  vol.  33,  p.  46,  for  sale  of  256,152  acres.  Act  of  Feb.  8, 
1905,  vol.  33,  p.  708,  granting  320  acres  as  right  of  way  for  the 
Minneapolis,  Red  Lake  &  Manitoba  Ry.  Co.  Executive 
order,  Feb.  16,  1911. 

Executive  order,  Dec.  20,  1S81,  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25, 
p.  642. 


Treaty  of  Mar.  19,  1867,  vol.  16,  p.  719;  Executive  orders, 
Mar.  18,  1879,  and  July  13,  1883,  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25, 
p.  642.  (See  agreement  July  29,  1889,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247, 
51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  34  and  38.)  Under  act  of  Jan.  14, 
1889  (25  Stat.,  642),  428,401.05  acres  have  been  allotted  to 
5,152  Indians,  and  1,899.61  acres  reserved  for  agency,  school, 
and  religious  purposes,  and  under  act  of  Apr.  28.  1904  (33 
Stat  ,  539),  246,956.13  acres  have  been  allotted  to  2,816  Mis- 
sissippi and  Otter  Tail  Pillager  Chippewa,  being  additional 
allotments  to  a  part  of  the  allottees  under  act  of  Jan.  14. 
1889,  leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved  9,190  acres.  Act 
June  21,  190J  (34  Stat.,  353). 

Treaties  of  Feb.  22,  1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1165,  and  of  Mar.  19,  1867, 
vol.  16,  p.  719;  Executive  orders,  Oct.  29,  1873,  and  May  26. 
1874;  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25,  p.  742.  (See  H.  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  42,  49.)  64,732  acres 
allotted  to  826  Indians;  the  residue  opened  to  public  settle- 
ment; 240  acres  reserved  for  ball  park.    (See  289-1908.) 


Outboundaries  surveyed. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


MONTANA. 


Blackfeet 

(Under  Blackfeet  School.) 
Tribes:   Blackfeet,  Blood, 
and  Picgan. 


Crovr 

(Under  Crow  School.) 
Tribes:   Mountain 
River  Crow. 


and 


Fort  Belknap 

(Under  Fort    Belknap 
■School.) 
Tribes:   Grosventre  and 
Assiniboin. 


Fort  Peck 

(Under  Fort  Peck  School.) 
Tribes:  Assiniboin,  Brule 
Santce,    Teton,    Hunk- 
papa,    and    Yanktonai 

Sioux. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


A  cres. 
604,826 


2  622, 917 


Flathead 

(Under    Flathead    School.) 
Tribes:  Bitter  Root,  Car- 
los    Band     Flathead, 
Kutenai,  Lower  Kalis- 
pel,  and  Pend  d'Oreille. 


Northern  Cheyenne 

(Under    Tongue    River 
School.) 
Tribe:    Northern  Chey- 


8  489,500 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


Treaty  of  Oct.  17,  1855,  vol.  11,  p.  657;  unratified  treaties  of 
July  18,  1866,  and  of  Julv  13  and  15  and  Sept.  1,  1868:  Exec- 
utive orders,  July  5,  1873,  and  Aug.  19,  1874;  act  of  Apr.  15. 
1874,  vol.  18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  13,  1875,  ana 
July  13,  1880,  and  agreement  made  Feb.  11,  1887,  approved 
by  Congress  May  1,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  129;  agreement  made 
Sept.  26,  1895,  approved  by  act  of  June  10,  1896,  vol.  29, 
p.  353;  act  of  Feb.  27,  1905,  confirming  grant  of  356.11  acres 
of  land  and  120  acres  of  unsurveved  land.  (See  vol.  33, 
p.  816.)  Act  of  Mar.  1,  1907  (34  Stats.,  1035).  2,650  Indians 
allotted  8X6,979  acres.  44,240.07  acres  timber  reserved. 
(See  4021-1913.) 

Treatv  of  Mav  7,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  649;  agreement  made  June 
12,  1880,  and  approved  by  Congress  Apr.  11,  1882,  vol.  22, 
p.  42,  and  agreement  made  Aug.  22,  1881,  approved  by 
Congress  July  10,  1882,  vol.  22,  p.  157:  Executive  orders, 
Oct.  20,  1875,  Mar.  8,  1876,  Dec.  7,  18S6:  agreement  made 
Dec  8,1890;  ratified  and  confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  Mar.  3,  1891,  vol.  26,  pp.  1039  1040:  agreement 
made  Aug.  27,  1892.  (See  Ann.  Rept.,  1892,  p.  748;  also 
President's  proclamation,  Oct.  15,  1892,  vol.  27,  p.  1034. 
Act  of  Apr.  27,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  352,  to  amend  and  ratifv 
agreement  of  Aug.  14,  1899.  Under  act  of  Feb.  8,  1887  (24 
Stat.,  388),  and  act  of  Feb.  28, 1891  (26  Stat.,  794),  and  Exec- 
utive order,  June  8,  1901  (modifying  Executive  order  of 
Mar.  25,  1901),  482,584  acres  have  been  allotted  to  2,453 
Indians,  and  1,822.61  acres  reserved  for  administration, 
church,  and  cemetery  purposes,  leaving  unallotted  and 
unreserved  1,832,109  acres;  14,711.96  acres  on  ceded  part 
have  been  allotted  to  81  Indians.  (See  L.  B.  743,  p.  50; 
852,  p.  160,  and  950,  p.  416.)  37  Indians  (Schedule  A)  have 
been  allotted  7,429.55  acres  under  acts  of  Apr.  11,  1882  (22 
Stat.,  42),  Feb.  8,  1887  (21  Stat.,  388),  and  amendments 
thereto.  President's  proclamation,  May  24,  1906  (34  Stat., 
3200). 

Treatv  of  Oct.  17,  1855,  vol.  11,  p.  657:  unratified  treaties  of 
July  18, 1866,  and  of  Julv  13  and  15  and  Sept.  1, 1868:  Execu- 
tive orders,  Julv  5,  1873,  and  Aug.  19,  1874:  act  of  Apr.  15, 
1874,  vol.  18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  13,  1875,  and 
July  13,  1880,  and  agreement  made  Jan.  21,  1887,  approved 
bv  Congress  Mav  1.  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  124;  agreement  made 
Oct.  9,  1895,  approved  bv  act  of  June  10,  1896,  vol.  29,  p.  350. 

Treatv  of  Oct.  17,  1855,  vol.  11,  p.  657;  unratified  treaties  of 
July  18,  1866,  and  of  Julv  13  and  15  and  of  Sept.  1,  1868; 
Executive  orders,  July  5,  1873,  and  Ausr.  19,  1874,  act  of 
Apr.  15.  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  13,  1875, 
and  Julv  13,  1880;  and  agreement  made  Dec.  28,  1886,  ap- 
proved bv  Congress  Mav  1,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  113,  act  Mav  30, 
1908  (35  Stat.,  558),  2,032  Indians  allotted  724,695.77  acres; 
1,225,849  acres  surplus  land  opened  to  settlement  and  entry 
by  President's  proclamation  July  25,  1913.  (See  42  L.  D.. 
264.)  1,032.84  acres  reserved  for  town  site,  relirious,  ana 
administrative  purposes.  Act  Aug.  1,  1914  (38  Stat.,  593), 
allotments  to  children.  126,054  acres  allotted  to  438  chil- 
dren, approved  Nov.  13,  1917.  Act  Feb.  26,  1917  (Pub. 
355).  Sale  to  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  and  President's  proc- 
lamation Mar.  21,  1917.  rel.  homestead  entries  on  lands 
classified  as  coal. 

Treatv  of  Julv  16,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  975.  1  nder  acts  of  \|>r.  23, 
1904  (33  Stats.,  302),  Feb.  8,  1887  (24  Stats.,  388  ,  and  Feb. 
28,  1891  (26  Stats.,  794),  2,431  Indians  have  been  allotted 
227,113  acres,  and  under  act  of  Apr.  23,  1904,  2,524.70  acres 
have  been  reserved  for  tribal  uses,  and  under  act  of  Apr.  23. 
1904,  as  amended  by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1905  (33  Stats.,  1049-1080 
6,774.92  acres  have  been  reserved  for  agency  puri 
18,521.35  acres  reserved  for  Bison  Range  under  acts  of  May 
23,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  267),  and  Mar.  4,  1909  (35  Stats.,  927). 
See  51019-1908.  May  22,  1909,  proclamation  issued  by 
President  opening  surplus  lands.  Act  Mar.  3,  1009  (35 
Stats.,  795).  45,714  acres  reserved  for  power  and  reservoir 
sites,  act  Apr.  12,  1910  (36  Stats.,  863).  Executive  order 
Jan.  14,  1913.    Act  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  863). 

Executive  orders,  Nov.  26,  1884,  and  Mar.  19,  1900,  act  of 
Mar.  3,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1000. 


>  Outboundaries  surveyed;  partly  surveyed 


*  Surveyed. 


Pal  l  ly  surveyed. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


mont  an  a— continued . 
Rocky  Boy's  Agency 


Total 

NEBRASKA. 


Niobrara 

(Un^er     Yankton     School, 
S.  Dak.) 
Tribe:  Santee  Sioux. 


Omaha 

(Under  Omaha  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Omaha. 


Ponca 

(Under    Yankton     School, 
S.  Dak.) 
Tribe:  Ponca. 


Sioux  (additional) 

(Under  Pine  Ri-^ee  School.) 
Tribe:  Oglala  Sioux. 
Winnebago 

(Tinker  Winnebago  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Winnebago. 


Total. 


NEVADA. 


Duck  Vallev 

(Under  Western  Shoshone 
School.) 
Tribes:  Paiute  and  West- 
ern Shoshord. 

Moapa  River 

(Under  Moapa  River  School.) 
Tribes:  Chemehuevi,  Kai- 
bab,   Pawipit,    Paiute, 
and  Shivwits. 


Paiute 

(Under  Fallon  School.) 


Paiute   and    Shoshone    scat- 
tered bands. 
(Under     Fort     McDermitt 
School.) 

Pyramid  Lake 

(Under  Nevada  School.) 
Tribe:  Paiute. 


Summit    Lake, 
Shoshone. 
(Under     Fort 
School.) 


Paiute    and 
McDermitt 


Acres. 
56,038 


3,544,311 


4,420 


640 


1,098 


6,158 


321,920 


523 


800 


280 


322,000 


5,025 


Part  of  Fort  Assinniboine  abandoned  military  reservation. 
Reserved  bv  act  Sept.  7,  1916  (39  Stat.,  739),  amending  act 
of  Feb.  11,  1915  (38  Stat.,  807). 


.Act  of  Mar.  3,  1863,  vol.  12,  p.  819,  4th  paragraph,  art.  6, 
treatv  of  Apr.  29,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  637;  Executive  orders- 
Feb.  27,  July  20,  1866,  Nov.  16,  1867,  /  ug.  31,  1869,  Dec.  31 ' 
1873,  and  Feb.  9,  1885.  33,515.92  acres  selected  as  home' 
steads,  38,951.71  acres  selected  as  allotments,  and  1,08" 
acres  selected  for  agency,  scrool,  and  n  ispion  purposes, 
unratified  agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882.  (For  modification' 
see  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1883> 
vol.  22,  p.  624.  For  text,  see  misc.  Indian  doc,  vol.  14> 
p.  305.  .Act  of  Apr.  30,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted. 
Executive  order  A  pr.  29, 1916. 

Treatv  of  Mar.  16,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1043;  selection  by  Indians 
vith  President's  approval,  Mav  11,  1855;  treaty  of  Mar.  6. 
1865,  vol.  14,  p.  667:  acts  of  June  10,  1872,  vol.  17,  p.  391,  and 
of  June  22, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  170;  deed  to  Winnebago  Indians, 
dated  Julv  31.  1874;  act  of  /us?.  7,  1882,  vol.  22,  p.  341;  act 
of  Mar.  3,'  1893  (27  Stats.,  p.  612);  130,602  acres  allotted  to 
1,460  Indians;  the  residue,  4,420  acres,  unallotted;  act  May 
6,  1910  (36  Stat.,  348),  taxation;  act  May  11,  1912  (37  Stats., 
Ill),  sale  of  surplus  land. 

Treatv  of  Mar.  12,  1858,  vol.  12,  p.  997,  and  supplemental 
treatv,  Mar.  10,  1865,  vol.  14,  p.  675;  act  of  Mar.  2,  1889, 
sec.  13,  vol.  25,  p.  892.  27,236  acres  allotted  to  168  Indians; 
160  acres  reserved  and  occupied  by  agency  and  school 
buildings.  (See  letter  book  205,  p.  339:  also,  President's 
proclamation,  Oct.  23, 1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1559.) 

Executive  order,  Jan.  24, 1882. 


Act  of  Feb.  21,  1863,  vol.  12,  p.  658;  treatv  of  Mar.  8,  1865,  vol. 
14,  p.  671;  act  of  June  22,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  170;  deed  from 
Omaha  Indians,  dated  July  31,  1874.  (See  vol.  6,  Indian 
deeds,  p.  215.)  122,374.20  acres  allotted  to  1,559  Indians: 
480  acres  reserved  for  agency,  etc.;  610.10  acres  sold:  act 
Julv  4,  1888;  the  residue,  1,098  acres,  unallotted;  act  May 
6, 1910  (36  Stat.,  348),  taxation. 


Executive  orders,  Apr.  16, 1877,  May  4, 1886,  and  July  1, 1910. 


Executive  orders,  Mar.  12, 1873,  and  Feb.  12, 1874;  act  of  Mar. 
13,  1875,  vol.  18,  p.  445:  selection  approved  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Julv  3, 1875:  Executive  orders  of  June  28,  1875, 
July  3,  1875,  July  31,  1903,  Oct.  28,  1912,  and  Nov.  26,  1912. 
604.52  acres  of  irrieable  land  allotted  to  117  Indians  under 
general  allotment  act. 

1\  sections  (4,640  acres)  reserved  under  second  form  with- 
drawal, reclamation  act,  June  17,  1902  (32  Stats.,  388),  for 
reallotment  to  Indians:  3,840  acres  have  been  allotted  to  385 
Paiute  Indians  and  10  acres  reserved  for  school  purposes 
(see  76982-1907);  800  acres  unallotted  and  unreserved. 

Executive  order,  Sept.  16, 1912,  setting  aside  120  acres  for  allot- 
ment purposes  (I.  O.  File  70,328-1912);  160  acres  added  by 
Executive  order  Feb.  8,  1913. 

Executive  order,  Mar.  23,  1874;  act  July  1,  1898  (30  Stats., 
594).  (See  sec.  26,  Indian  appropriation  act  approved. 
Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  225.)  Executive  order  Sept.  4, 
1913,  creating  bird  reserve  out  of  A  naho  Island. 

Executive  order,  Jan.  14,  1913,  withdrawing  from  settlement 
for  use  of  Paiute-Shoshone  5,025.98  acres. 


1  Surveyed;  partly  in  Idaho. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Nevada— continued . 


Walker  River 

(lii'lcrWalker  River 
School.) 
Tribe:  Paiute. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted i. 


Winnemucca  and  Battle  Moun 
tain  Bands  of  Shoshone. 


Total. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Jicarilla  Apache 

(Under  Jicarilla  School.) 
Tribe:  Jicarilla  Apache. 


Mescalero  Apache 

(Under  Mescalero  School.) 
Tribes:     Mescalero     and 
Mimbrefio  Apache. 
Navajo 

Pueblo: 
(Under  Northern  and 

Southern  Pueblos.) 
Tribe:  Pueblo— 

Jemez 

Acoma 

San  Juan 

Picuris 

San  Felipe 

Cochiti 

Santo  Domingo 

Taos 

Santa  Clara 

Tesuque 

San  Ildefonso 

Pojoaque 

Sia 

San  Dia 

Isleta 

Na-nbe 

Laguna 

Laguna  withdrawals 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Ana  or  El  Raneh- 
ito. 

Zufii 

(Under  Zuni  School.) 
Tribe:  Zuni  Pueblo. 

Total 

NEW  YORK. 

Allegany 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:     Onondaga    and 
Seneca. 

Cattaraugus 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:     Cayuga,     Onon- 
daga, and  Seneca. 

Oil  Spring 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Seneca. 


Acres. 
75, 204 


840 


726,592 


407, 300 


474, 240 


49,244 


142,359 
195,792 
117,545 
i  17, 461 
i  34, 767 
i  24, 256 
192,398 
117,361 
i  49, 369 
i  17,471 
i  17, 293 
i  13,520 
i  17,515 
i  24, 187 
l  110,080 
i  13,586 
■  101,511 
150,000 
117,361 
14,945 

288, 040 


2,097,601 


2  30,469 

2  21, 680 

2  640 


Treal  ies,  laws,  or  other  authoril  ies  relal  ing  t  o 

reserves. 


Executive  order,  Mar.  19,  1874;  joint  resolution  of  June  19, 
1902,  vol.  32,  p.  744:  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stats.,  pp.  245, 
260);  act  of  Mar.  3,  1903,  vol.  32,  pp.  982-997:  act  of  June  21, 
1906,  vol.  34,  p.  325;  proclamation  of  President,  Sept.  26, 1906, 
opening  ceded  part  to  settlement.  It  contained  268,005.84 
acres.  Allotted  to  496  Indians,  9.878  a°res;  reserved  for 
agency  and  school,  80  acres:  reserved  for  cemetery,  40  acres; 
reserved  for  grazing,  37,848.29  acres;  reserved  for  timber, 
3,355.62  a^res;  reserved  for  church  purposes,  160  acres. 
(L.  B.,  885,  p.  187.)  34,000  acres  added  to  reserve  by 
Executive  order  Mar.  15,  1918. 

Executive  order,  June  18,  1917,  setting  aside  840  acres  of 
public  domain  for  2  bands  of  homeless  Indians. 


Executive  orders,  Mar.  25,  1874,  Julv  18,  1876,  Sept.  21,  1880, 
May  15,  1884,  and  Feb.  11,  1887;  129,313.35  acres  allotted  to 
845  Indians  and  280.44  acres  reserved  for  mission,  school, 
and  agency  purposes.  (L.  B.  ,335,  p.  323.)  Executive  orders 
of  Novr.  11,  1907,  and  Jan.  28,  1908.  The  above-mentioned 
845  allotments  have  been  canceled:  reallotments  l)a^  e  been 
made  under  the  act  of  Mar.  1,1907  (34  Stat.  L.  1413).  (See 
64513-1909.)  (Allotments  to  797  Indians  covering  354,294 
acres  approved  Aug.  28.  1909.) 

Executive  orders,  May  29,  1873,  Feb.  2,  1874,  Oct.  20,  1875, 
Mav  19,  1882,  and  Mar.  24,  1883.  (See  25961,  4S680.  75169, 
75469-1908,  and  14203,  26542-1909,  and  Senate  bill  5602, 60th 
Cong.,  lstsess.) 

Executive  order,  Jan.  15,  1917,  setting  aside  49,244  acres  for 
Navajo  and  other  Indians. 


Confirmed  by  United  States  patents  in  1864,  under  old  Span- 
ish grants-  acts  of  Dec.  22,  1858,  vol.  11,  p.  374,  and  June  21, 
1860,  vol.  12,  p.  71.  (See  General  Land  Oilice  Report  for 
1876,  p.  242,  and  for  1880,  p.  658.)  See  Executive  orders  of 
June  13  and  Sept.  4, 1902,  setting  apart  additional  lands  for 
San  Felipe  and  Nam  be  Pueblos,  and  Executive  order  of 
July  29,  1905,  setting  apart  additional  lands  for  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo.  (See  60806-1905.)  Approximately  32,000  acres 
added.  Area  original  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  17,368.52.  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  De^.  19,  1906,  Sept.  1,  1911,  and  Oct.  4. 1915, 
withdrawing  23,900  apres  for  Jemez  Indians.  Area  of 
original  Spanish  grant,  17,510  acres.  Executive  order, 
July  1,  1910,  28,800  a^res.  Area  of  Pueblo  proper,  125,225. 
(See  55714-1910.)  Total  area  Pueblos,  including  Zuni  and 
Exeeuti\e    order   res*n,    1,008,346.     Resurveys   33149-14. 

Executive  order,  Mar.  21,  1917,  setting  aside acres 

for  Indians  of  Laguna  Pueblo. 


Executive  orders,  Mar.  16, 1877,  May  1, 1883,  and  Mar.  3, 1885. 
Irrigable  lands  surveyed.  (Area  of  original  Spanish  grant, 
17,581.25  acres.)  Approximately  73,000  acres  added  to 
Pueblo  by  Executive  order  of  Nov.  30,  1917. 


Treaties  of  Sept.  15,  1797,  vol.  7,  p.  601,  and  of  May  20,  1842, 
vol.  7,  p.  587. 


Treaties  of  Sept.  15,  1797,  vol.  7,  p.  601;  June  30,  1802,  vol.  7, 
p.  70,  and  of  May  20,  1842,  vol.  7,  p.  587.  (See  Ann.  Rept., 
1877,  p.  164.) 

By  arrangement  with  the  State  of  New  York.  (See  Ann. 
"Rept.,  1877,  p.  166.)  Senega  agreement  of  Jan.  3,  1893, 
ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  20,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  470;  act  of  June  7, 
1897,  vol.  30,  p.  89. 


i  Outboundaries  surveyed. 


2  Partly  surveyed. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (una! 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


new  york— continued. 

Oneida 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Oneida. 
Onondaga 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Oneida,  Ononda- 
ga, and  St.  Regis. 

St.  Regis 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribe:  St.  Regis. 

Tonawanda 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Cayuga  and  Tona- 
wanda Bands  of  Seneca. 

Tuscarora 

(Under  New  York  Agency.) 
Tribe^:    Onondaga    and 
Tuscarora. 

Total 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Qualla  boundary  and   other 
lands. 
(Under    Eastern    Cherokee 
School.) 
Tribe:   Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee. 


Total. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Devils  Lake 

(Under  Fort  Totten  School.) 
Tribes:   Assiniboin,   Cut- 
head,  Santee,  Sisseton, 
Yankton,  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Sioux. 


Fort  Berthold 

Under    Fort    Berthold 
School.) 
Tribes:     Ankara,     Gros- 
ventre,  and  Mandan. 


Standing  Rock 

(Under    Standing    Rock 
School.) 
Tribes:  Blackfeet,  Hunk- 
papa,  Upper  and  Lower 
Yanktonai  Sioux. 


Acres. 
1350 


6,100 

14,640 

3  7,549 


6.219 


87,677 


» 48,000 
2  15.211 


63,211 


100,000 


Partly  surveyed. 


Treaty  of  Nov.  11,  1794,  vol.  7,  p.  44,  and  arrangement  with 
the  State  of  New  York.    (See  Ann.  Rept.,  1877,  p.  168.) 

Do. 


Treatv  of  May  13,  1796,  vol.  7,  p.  55.  (See  Ann.  Rept.,  1877, 
p.  168.)    They  hold  about  24,250  acres  in  Canada. 

Treaties  of  Sept.  15,  1797,  vol.  7,  p.  601,  and  Nov.  5,  1857, 
vol.  12,  p.  991;  purchased  by  the  Indians  and  held  in  trust 
bv  the  comptroller  of  New  York;  deed  dated  Feb.  14,  1862. 
(See  also  Ann.  Rept.,  1877,  p.  165.) 

Treaty  of  Jan.  15,  1838,  vol.  7,  p.  551,  and  arrangement  (grant 
and  purchase)  between  the  Indians  and  the  Holland  Land 
Co.    (See  Ann.  Rept.,  1877,  p.  167.) 


Held  by  deed  to  Indians  under  decision  of  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
for  Western  District  of  North  Carolina,  entered  at  November 
term,  1874,  confirming  the  award  of  Rufus  Barringer  and 
others,  dated  Oct.  23, 1874,  and  acts  of  Aug.  14,  1876,  vol.  19, 
p.  139,  and  Aug.  23, 1894,  vol.  28,  p.  441,  and  deeds  to  Indians 
from  Johnston  and  others,  dated  Oct.  9,  1876,  and  Aug.  14, 
1880.  (See  also  H.  Ex.  Docs.  No.  196,  47th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
and  No.  128,  53d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  Now  held  in  fee  by 
Indians,  who  are  incorporated.  Act  of  Mar.  3,  1903,  vol.  32, 
p.  1000.  (See  Opinions  of  Asst.  Attv.  Gen.  Mar.  14,  1894, 
and  Feb.  3,  1904.)  35,000  acres  of  the  98,211  acres  sold. 
Deeds  dated  Oct.  4,  1906;  approved  Dec.  12,  1906. 


Treaty  of  Feb.  19,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  505,  agreement  Sept.  20, 
1872;  confirmed  m  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June 
22,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  167.  (See  pp.  328-337,  Comp.  Indian 
Laws.)  137,381  acres  allotted  to  1,189  Indians;  727.83  acres 
reserved  for  church  and  193.61  acres  reserved  for  Govern- 
ment purposes.  Act  of  Apr.  27,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  319,  to 
amend  and  ratify  agreement  made  Nov.  2,  1901.  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  June  2,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2368.  Trust 
period  extended  10  years.    Executive  order ^  Feb.  11,  1918. 

Unratified  agreement  of  Sept.  17,  1851,  and  July  27,  1866  (see 
Laws  relating  to  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  Interior, 
1883),  pp.  317  and  322;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  12,  1870,  July 

13,  1880,  and  June  17,  1892;  agreement  Dec.  14,  1886,  ratified 
bv  act  of  Mar.  3,  1891,  vol.  26,  p.  1032.    (See  Pres.  proc. 

20,  1891,  vol.  27,  p.  979.)  229,634.91  acres  allotted  to 
1,379  Indians  (see  letter  book  445,  p.  311.)  Under  acts  of 
Mar.  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1042),  and  June  1,  1910  (36  Stat.  L., 
455),532  allotments,  aggregating  35,087  acres,  were  approved 
Aug.  15,1910;  579  allotments,  aggregating  112.541  acres,  were 
approved  Apr.  5,  1912;  and  787  allotments,  aggregating 
206,154  acres,  were  approved  Nov.  29, 1915.  (See  61502-1910, 
proclamation  June  29,  1911  (40  L.  D.,  151),  227,504  acres 
open;  see  H.  J.  Res.  Apr.  3,  1912  (37  Stat.  L.,  631),  and 
proclamation  of  Sept.  17,  1915,  opening  surface  of  lands 
classified  as  coal  to  homestead  entry,  authorized  by  act  of 
Aug.  3,  1914  (38  Stat.  L.,  681).) 
Treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders 
Jan.  11-Mar.  16,  1875,  and  Nov.  28,  1876.  Agreement  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and  Executive 
orders  Aug.  9,  1879,  and  Mar.  20,  1884  (1,520,610  acres  m 
South  Dakota):  unratified  agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882. 
(For  modificaLon  see  sundry  ch  il  appropriation  act  ap- 

? roved  Mar.  3,  1883,  vol.  22,  p.  624:  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian 
>oc,  vol.  14,  p.  305.)  Act  of  Congress  of  Apr.  30,  1888,  vol. 
25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.  Act  of  Congress,  Mar.  2,  1889,  vol. 
25,  p.  888.  President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 1890,  vol.  26, 
p.  1554.  Under  acts  Mar.  2,  1889,  supra,  Mar.  1,  1907  (34 
Stat.  L.,  1041),  May  29.  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  451-460),  and  Feb. 

14,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  675),  4,717  Indians  have  been  allotted 
1,388,612  acres.  Under  President's  proclamation  of  Aug.  19, 
1909  (36  Stat.  L.,  2500),  1,061,500  acres  were  opened  to  settle- 
ment. Remainder  of  lands  opened  to  settlement  by  proc- 
lamation Mar.  15,  1915,  as  authorised  by  act  Feb.  14,  1913 
(37  Stat.  L.,  675,  680). 

a  Surveyed 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


north  Dakota— continued. 


Turtle  Mountain 

(Under    Turtle    Mountain 
Agency.) 
Tribe:  Pembina  Chippewa 


Acres. 


Total 

OKLAHOMA. 


Apache 

(Under  Kiowa  School.) 


Cherokee 

(Undersuperintendent  Five 
Civilized  Tribes.) 


Cherokee  Outlet. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

(Under  Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho, Cantonment,  and 
Seger  Schools.) 
Tribes:  Southern  Arapaho 
and  Northern  and 
Southern  Cheyenne. 


Chickasaw 

(Undersuperintendent  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  Musko- 
gee, Okla.) 


100,000 


Choctaw 

(Under  superintendent  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  Musko- 
gee, Okla.) 


Creek 

(Undersuperintendent  Five  I 
Civilized  Tribes,  Musko-  J' 
gee,  Okla.) 


10 


2,320 


303 


Executive  orders,  Dec.  21, 1882,  Mar.  29  and  June  3,  1884- 
Agreement  made  Oct.  2,  1892,  amended  by  Indian  appro, 
priation  act  approved  and  ratified  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33. 
p.  194.  43,820  acres  allotted  to  326  Indians  and  186  acres 
reserved  for  church  and  school  purposes  under  the  above- 
named  act.  Allotments  to  2,691  members  of  this  band  on 
public  domain  aggregating  399,817.52  acres  have  been 
approved. 


Formerlv  Fort  Sill.  (See  Executive  order  Feb.  26,  1897.) 
Act  Mar.  3,  1901  (31  Stat.,  1173):  act  June  28, 1902  (32  Stat., 
467).  Ex.  Doc.  No.  117,  49th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  act  Aug.  24, 
1912  (37  Stat.,  534);  act  June  30, 1913  (38  Stat.,  92).  Lands 
to  be  purchased  for  these  members  of  this  hand,  some  80  in 
number,  who  elected  to  remain  in  Oklahoma. 

Treaty  with  Western  Cherokees  at  city  of  Washington,  Mav  6, 
1828  (7  Stat, 311),  as  amended  by  the  treaty  at  Fort  Gibson 
of  Feb.  14,  1833  (7  Stat.,  414);  referred  to  in  treaty  with 
Cherokees  at  New  Echota,  Ga.,  Dec.  29, 1835  (7  Stat.,  478); 
Julv  19,  1866  (14  Stat.,  799),  as  supplemented  by  treaty  of 
Apr.  27, 1868  (16  Stat.,  727).  Agreement  of  July  1, 1902  (32 
Stat.,  716).  Approximately,  41,824  Cherokees,  including 
4,919  freedmen,  were  allotted  an  average  of  110  acres,  40 
acres  of  which  was  a  homestead  to  be  nontaxable,  while 
held  bv  the  original  allottee.  Total  acreage  allotted, 
4,346,223:  sold,  50,965. 

Agreement  of  Dec.  19,  1891;  ratified  sec.  10,  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 
1893  (27  Stat.,  640),  unoccupied  part  of  Cherokee  Outlet, 
not  included  in  Territory  of  Oklahoma  (26  Stat.,  81).  62 
Indians  allotted  4,949.45  acres  under  act  of  Mar.  3,  1893. 

Executive  order,  Aug.  10,  1869;  unratified  agreement  with 
Wichita,  Caddo,  and  others,  Oct.  19,  1872.  (See  Ann. 
Rept.,  1872,  p.  101.)  Executive  orders  of  Apr.  18,  1882, 
and  Jan.  17, 1883,  relative  to  Fort  Supply  Military  Eeserve 
(relinauished  for  disposal  under  act  of  Congress  of  July  5, 
1894,  by  authority  of  Executive  order  of  Nov.  5,  1894:  see 
General  Land  Office  Report,  1899,  p.  158).  Executive  order 
of  July  17,  1883,  relative  to  Fort  Reno  Military  Reserve. 
Agreement  made  October,  1890,  and  ratified  and  confirmed 
in  Indian  anpropnation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1891,  vol.  26, 
pp.  1022-1026.  528,789  acres  allotted  to  3,331  Indians; 
231,828  55  acres  for  Oklahoma  school  lands;  32,343.93  acres 
reserved  for  military,  agency,  mission,  etc.,  purposes:  the 
residue,  3,500,562  05  acres,  ouened  to  settlement.  (See 
Pres.  proc.  Apr.  12, 1892,  vol.  27,  p.  1018.)  Executive  order, 
Julv  12,  1895.  President's  proclamation  of  Aug.  12,  1903, 
vol'  33,  p.  2317.  Act  of  June  17, 1910  (3  i  Stat.,  533 ),  57,637.10. 
Executive  order,  Dec.  29,  1915,  setting  aside  40  acres  for 
agencv  and  school  purposes. 

Treaty  of  June  22, 1855,  vol.  11,  p.  611;  agreement  of  Apr.  23, 
1897,  ratified  bv  act  of  June  28,  1898,  vol.  30,  p.  505:  act  of 
Julv  1, 1902,  vol.  32,  d.  641,  ratifying  agreement  of  Mar.  21, 
1902:  act  of  Apr.  21, 1904,  vol.  33, 'p.  209;  act  of  Apr.  28,  1904, 
vol.  33,  p.  544.  10,966  Indians  have  been  allotted  3,800,190 
acres:  sold,  870,255-  remaining  unsold,  10  acres. 

Treaty  of  June  22,  1855,  vol  11,  p.  611.  Same  as  Chickasaw  . 
Approximately  26,828  Indians  have  been  allotted  4,291,036 
acres;  sold,  2^,592,495  acres;  unsold,  2,320  acres.  There 
remain  unsold  also  the  coal  and  asphalt  deposits  within 
the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  area  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations,  totaling  379,284.46  acres. 

Treaties  of  Feb.  14,  1883,  vol.  7,  p.  417,  and  June  14,  1866, 
vol.  14,  p.  785,  and  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  Aug.5, 
1882,  vol.  22,  p.  265.  (See  Ann.  Rcpt.  1882,  p.  i.iv.)  Agree- 
ment of  Jan.  19,  1889,  ratified  by  the  act  of  Mar.  1,  1889, 
vol.  25,  p.  757:  President's  proclamation,  Ma  .  23,  1889,  vol. 

26,  p.  1544:  agreement  of  Sept.  27,  1897,  ratified  by  act  of 
June  28,  1898,  vol.  30,  p.  514;  agreement  of  Mar.  8,  1900, 
ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  1,  1901,  vol.  31,  p.  861;  President's 
proclamation  of  June  25, 1901,  vol.  32,  p.  1971;  supplemental 
agreement  of  June  30,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  500;  President's  proc- 
lamation of  Aug.  8,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  2021.    (See  act  of  May 

27,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  258;  act  of  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  204.) 
Approximately  18,761  Indians  have  been  allotted  2,997,114 
acres;  sold,  65,662  acres;  remaining  unsold,  303  acres. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Oklahoma— continued . 


Iowa 

.(Under    Shawnee    School.) 
Tribes:    Iowa   and   Ton- 

kawa. 


Kansa  or  Kaw , 

(Under  Pawnee  School.) 
Tribe:  Kansa  or  Kaw. 


Kickapoo 

(Under  Shawnee  School.) 
Tribe:  Mexican  Kickapoo. 


Kiowa  and  Comanche 

(Under  Kiowa  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Apache,    Coman- 
che,     Delaware,      and 
Kiowa. 


Fort  Sill  Apaches 

(Under  Kiowa  School.) 


Modoc 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Modoc. 


OaMand 

(Under  Pawnee  School.) 
Tribes:     Tonkawa      and 
Lipan. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Acres. 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


Executive  order,  Aug.  15,  1883;  agreement  Mav  20,  1890;  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Feb.  13,  1891,  vol.  26,  p.  753.  8,605  acres 
allotted  to  108  Indians:  20  acres  held  in  commonfor  church, 
school,  etc.:  the  residue  opened  to  settlement.  Proclama- 
tion of  President  Sent.  18,  1891,  vol.  27,  p.  989.  (See  Ann. 
Kept.  1891,  p.  677,  and  letter  book  222,  p.  364.) 

Act  of  June  5, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  228.  260  acres  reserved  for  deme- 
terv,  school,  and  town  site.  Remainder,  99,644  acres, 
allotted  to'  247  Indians;  act  of  July  1,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  636, 
ratifying  agreement,  not  dated.  Act  Mar.  3,  1909.  C35 
Stat.,  778.) 

Executive  order,  Aug.  15,  1883;  agreement  June  21,  1891;  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  557.  22,650  acres 
allotted  to  280  Indians:  479.72  acres  reserved  for  mission, 
agency,  and  school  purposes;  residue  opened  to  settlement 
bv  proclamation  of  the  President  May  18,  1895,  vol.  29,  p. 
868:  act  of  Mar.  3,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1001.  June  21,  1906.  (34 
Stat.,  362.) 

Treaty  of  Oct.  21,  1867,  vol.  15,  pp.  581  and  589;  agreement 
made  Oct.  6,  1892:  ratified  by  act  of  June  6,  1900,  vol.  31, 
p.  676,  ceding  2,488,893  acres,  of  which  445,000  acres  have 
been  allotted  to  3,444  Indians;  11,972  acres  reserved  for 
agency,  school,  religious,  and  other  purposes.  The  residue 
2,033,583  acres,  opened  to  settlement  (letter  books,  486,  p. 
440;  488,  p.  478).  President's  proclamation  of  Julv  4,  1901, 
vol.  32,  p.  1975;  June  23,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  2007;  Sept.  4,  1  '02, 
vol.  32,  p.  2026;  and  Mar.  29,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2340.  Of  the 
480,000  acres  grazing  land  set  apart  under  act  of  June  6, 
1900,  1,841.92  acres  were  reserved  for  town  sites  under  act 
Mar.  20,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  801),  82,059.52  acres  were  allotted 
to  513  Indians  under  act  of  June  5,  i906  (34  Stat.  L.,  213), 
and  480  acres  allotted  to  3  Indians  under  act  of  June  5,  as 
amended  by  act  Mar.  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1018).  The  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  reports  the  sale  and  entry  of  approximately 
401,465.92  acres  under  act  of  June  5,  and  of  21,251.75  acres 
under  act  of  June  28, 1903,  to  June  30, 1911.  (See  87404-1909.) 
(See  75344-1908.)  Under  act  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.,  471), 
and  act  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  861),  20,498  acres  allotted  to 
169  Indians.  Sale  of  unused,  unreserved  lands,  act  Mar.  3, 
1911  (35  Stat.,  1059).  Act  Mar.  4,  1915,  Department  of 
Agriculture  experiment  station.  Sale  of  school  and  agency 
reserves,  act  June  30,  1913  (38  Stat.,  92). 

Formerly  prisoners  of  war,  remnants  and  descendants  of 
Chief  Geronimo's  Band.  6,149  acres  of  inherited  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Apache  lands  were  purchased  by  the 
United  States  for  reallotment  to  81  Indians  and  3  whites 
of  this  band,  who  elected  to  remain  in  Oklahoma.  (187 
of  the  band  removed  to  Mescalero.  See  Ann.  Rept.  1913.) 
These  lands  were  purchased  under  the  acts  of  June  25, 
1910  (38  Stat.,  855),  Aug.  24,  1912  (37  Stat.,  534\  appro- 
priating $200,000;  June  30,  1913  (38  Stat.,  94),  appropriating 
$103,000;  and  Aug.  1,  1914  (38  Stat.,  587).  See  Executive 
order  Feb.  26,  1897,  act  Mar.  3,  1901  (31  Stat.,  11731;  act 
June  28,  1902  (32  Stat.,  467);  Ex.  Doc.  No.  117,  49th  Cong., 
2d  sess. 

Agreement  with  Eastern  Shawnees  made  June  23,  1874  (see 
Ann.  Pept.  1882,  p.  271),  and  confirmed  in  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  Mar.  3,  1875,  vol.  18,  p.  447.  Lands 
all  allotted— 3,966  acres  allotted  to  68  Indians,  8  acres  re- 
served for  church  and  cemeterv  purposes,  2  acres  for  school, 
and  24  acres  for  timber.  (Letter  book  220,  p.  102.)  Act 
Mar.  3,  1909.  (35  Stat.,  752.)  Ex.  order  Sept.  14,  1916,  ex- 
tending trust  period  10  vears  with  exception  of  12  allottees. 

Act  of  May  27,  1878,  vol.  20,  p.  84.  (See  Ann.  Rept.  for  1882, 
p.  lxh.)  (See  deed  dated  June  14,  1883,  from  Cherokee, 
rol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  476.)  (See  deed  from  Nez  Perce, 
May  22,  1885,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  501.)  11,456  acres 
allotted  to  73  Indians;  160.50  acres  reserved  for  Government 
and  school  purposes.  The  residue,  79,276.60  acres,  opened 
to  settlement.  (Letter  book  257,  p.  240.)  Agreement  made 
Oct.  21, 1891,  ratified  bv  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
Mar.  3, 1893,  vol.  27,  p.  644.  (For  text,  see  Ann.  Rept.,  1893, 
p.  524.)  Trust  period  extended  10  years  on  27  allotments, 
Executive  order,  May  24, 1918. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 

tribe. 


Oklahoma— continued. 




(Under Osage  School.) 
Tribes:  Great  and  Little 
Osage. 


Otoe 

(Under  Pawnee  School.) 
Tribes:  Oto  and  Missouri. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Acres. 


Ottawa 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:    Ottawa  of  Blan- 
chards  Fork  and  Roche 
de  Boeuf. 

Pawnee 

(Under  Pawnee  School.) 
Tribe:  Pawnee. 


Peoria 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribes:  Kaskaskia,  Miami, 
Peoria,       Piankashaw, 
and  Wea. 

Ponca 

(Under  Pawnee  School.) 
Tribe:  Ponca. 


Potawatomi 

(Under  Shawnee  School.) 
Tribes:   Absentee    Shaw- 
nee  and  citizen   Pota- 
watomi. 


Ojiapaw 

( Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Quapaw. 


15399—20- 


Treaties,  laws,  or  oilier  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


Article  16,  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  vol.  14,  p.  804; 
order  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mar. 27,  1871:  act  of  June 
5.  1872,  vol.  17,  p.  228.  (See  deed  dated  June  14,  1883,  from 
Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  482.)  (See  act  of  June  28, 
1906  (34  Stat,,  539),  act  of  Mar.  3,  1909  (35  Stat.,  7s7j,  and 
Public  Resolution  No.  51,  approved  Feb.  28,  1909.)  2,230 
Indians  have  been  allotted  1.065.134.31  acres  (3  selections). 
Since  July  1,  1909,  these  2,230  Indians  have  been  allotted 
1,405,350  acres  from  surplus  lands,  and  5,178.53  acres  have 
been  reserved  for  church,  town-site,  and  railroad  purposes. 
Act  Mar.  3,  1909  (35  Stat.,  778).  Act  Apr.  18,  1912  (37  Stat., 
86),  and  Executive  order  June  1, 1914,  rates  of  royalty  on  oil. 

Act  of  Mar.  3,  1881,  vol.  21,  p.  381;  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  June  25,  1881.  (See  deed  dated  June  14,  1883, 
from  Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  479.)  Under  acts 
of  Feb.  8,  1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  Feb.  28,  1891  (26  Stats..  794). 
and  Apr.  21,  1904  (33  Stats.,  184*),  128,251  acres  were  allotted 
to  514  Indians  (885  allotments— see  letter  book  929,  p.  326), 
720  acres  were  reserved  for  agency,  school,  church,  and  cem- 
etery purposes,  and  640  acres  set  aside  for  tribal  uses.  Also 
act  June  22,  1910  (36  Stats.,  580-581). 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513.  12,995  acres  were 
allotted  to  160  Indians:  557.95  acres  were  authorized  to  be 
sold  by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1891  (vol.  26,  p.  989).  The  residue, 
1,587.25,  acres  sold.  Letter  book  229,  p.  115, and  act  Mar.  3, 
1909  (35  Stat.,  752). 

Act  of  Apr.  10,  1876,  vol.  19,  p.  29.  Of  this,  230,014  acres  are 
Cherokee  and  53,006  acres  are  Creek  lands.  (See  deed  dated 
June  14,  1883,  from  Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  470.) 
112,701  acres  allotted  to  820  Indians;  840  acres  were  reserved 
for  school,  agency,  and  cemetery  purposes;  the  residue, 
169,320  acres,  opened  to  settlement.  (Letter  books  261, 
p.  388,  and  263,  p.  5.)  Agreement  made  Nov.  23,  1892, 
ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  644.  (For  text  see 
Ann.  Rept.,  1893,  p.  526.)  Trust  period  extended  10  years. 
Executive  order,  Mar.  2,  1918. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513.  43,334  acres  allotted 
to  218  Indians.  The  residue,  6,313.27  acres,  sold  under  act 
of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stats.,  245). 


Acts  of  Aug.  15,  1876,  vol.  19,  p.  192;  Mar.  3,  1877,  vol.  19,  p. 
287;  May  27, 1878,  vol.  20,  p.  76;  and  Mar.  3. 1881,  vol.  21,  p. 
422.  (See  deed  dated  June  14,  1883,  from  Cherokee,  vol.  6, 
Indian  Deeds,  p.  473.)  There  have  been  allotted  to  782 
Indians  100,734  acres,  and  reserved  for  agency,  school,  mis- 
sion, and  cemetery  purposes  523.56  acres,  leaving  unallotted 
and  unreserved  387  acres.  (Letter  books  302,  p.  311,  and 
813,  p.  401.)  Indian  appropriation  act  apnroved  Apr.  21, 
1904,  vol.  33,  p.  217.    (See  38067-1915.) 

Treaty  of  Feb.  27, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  531;  act  of  Mav  23, 1872,  vol. 
17,  p.  159.  (222,716  acres  are  Creek  ceded  lands;  365,851 
acres  are  Seminole  lands.)  Agreements  with  citizen  Pot- 
awatomi June  25  and  absentee  Shawnees  June  20,  1890, 
ratified  and  confirmed  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of 
Mar.  3,  1891,  vol.  26,  pp.  1016-1021.  215,899.42  acres  allotted 
to  1,490  Potawatomi,  and  70,791.47  acres  alloted  to  563 
Absentee  Shawnees,  and  510.63  acres  reserved  for  Govern- 
ment purposes;  the  residue  opened  to  settlement  by  the 
President's  proclamation  of  Sept.  18,  1891,  vol.  27,  p.  989. 
(See  letter  book  222,  p.  442,  444,  and  Ann.  Rept.  for  1891, 
p.  677.)  Executive  order  Nov.  24,  1916,  and  Jan.  15,  1917, 
extending  trust  period  10  years  with  exception  of  15  Ab- 
sentee Shawnees,  85citizen  Potawatomi. 

Treaties  of  Mav  13,  1833,  vol.  7,  p.  424,  and  of  Feb.  23,  1867, 
vol.  15,  p.  513.  50,245.21  acres  allotted  to  248  Indians,  400 
acres  reserved  for  school  and  40  acres  for  church  purposes. 
(Letter  book,  335,  p.  326.)  Agreement  of  Mar.  23,  1893, 
ratified  in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  2, 1895, 
vol.  28,  p.  907.  Agreement  of  Jan.  2,  1899,  ratified  in  Indian 
appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1901,  vol.  31,  p.  1067. 
Act  of  Mar.  3,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  997. 


1  Surveyed. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


Oklahoma— continued. 


Sauk  and  Fox 

(Under    Shawnee    School.) 
Tribes:  Ottawa,  Sauk,  and 
Fox  of  the  Mississippi. 


Seminole 

(Under  superintendent  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  Musko- 
gee, Okla.) 


Seneca 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribes:    Seneca,    Eastern 
Shawnee,  Wyandot,  Pe- 
oria, etc. 


Shawnee 

(Under  Shawnee  School.) 
Tribes:  Seneca,  Absentee 
Shawnee,    Mexican 
Kickapoo. 


Wichita 

(Under  Kiowa  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Ioni,  Caddo,  Co- 
manche, Delaware,  To- 
wakoni,      Waco,      and 
Wichita. 


Wyandot 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Wyandot. 


Total. 


OEEGON. 


Grande  Ronde 

(Under  Siletz  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Kalapuya,  Clack- 
amas, Cow  Creek,  Lak- 
miut,  Marys  River,  Mo- 
lala,  Nestucca,  Rogue 
River,  Santiam,  Shasta, 
Tumwater,  Umpqua, 
Wapato,  and  Yamhill. 

Klamath 

(Under  Klamath  School.) 
Tribes:  Klamath,  Modoc, 
Paiute,  Pit  River,  Wal- 
pape,  and  Yahooskin 
Band  of  Snake  (Sho- 
shoni). 


Klikitat 

(Nonreservation; 
Springs,  Oreg.) 


Warm 


Acres. 


L22 


3,142 


i  794,148 


Treaty  of  Feb.  18,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  495;  agreement  June  12, 
1890;  ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  13, 1891,  vol.  26,  p.  749.  87,683.46 
acres  allotted  to  548  Indians,  and  800  acres  reserved  for 
school  and  agency  purposes:  the  residue  opened  to  settle- 
ment by  the  President's  proclamation,  Sept.  18,  1891,  vol. 
27,  p.  989.  (See  letter  book  222,  p.  169,  and  Ann.  Rept. 
for  1891;  p.  677.)  Trust  period  extended  for  10  years  by 
Executive  order  of  Mar.  27, 1896;  again  by  Executive  order 
of  Aug.  28,  1906;  again  by  Executive  order  of  Aug.  1,  1916, 
with  exception  of  55  allottees. 

Treaties  of  Mar.  21,  1866,  vol.  14,  p.  755.  (See  Creek  agree- 
ment of  Feb.  14,  1881,  Ann.  Rept.  1882,  p.  54,  and  defi- 
ciency act  of  Aug.  5,  1882,  vol.  22,  p.  265.)  Agreement  of 
Mar.  16,  1889.  (See  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
Mar.  2, 1889.)  Agreement  recorded  in  the  treaty  book,  vol. 
3,  p.  35;  agreement  made  Dec.  16,  1897,  ratified  by  the  act 
of  July  1,  1898,  vol.  30,  p.  567;  agreement  of  Oct.  7, 1899,  rati- 
fied by  act  of  June  2,  1900,  vol.  31,  p.  250.  Approximately 
3,127  Indians  have  been  allotted  359,535  acres;  sold,  4,263 
acres;  remaining  unsold,  122  acres. 

Treaties  of  Feb.  28,  1831,  vol.  7,  p.  348;  of  Dec.  29,  1832,  vol. 
7.  p.  411,  and  of  Feb.  23.  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513.  41,813  acres 
allotted  to  435  Indians;  104.22  acres  reserved  for  Govern- 
ment, church,  and  school  purposes.    Agreement  of  Dec.  2, 

1901,  ratified  by  act  of  Mav  27,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  262;  Execu- 
tive order  Feb.  15,  1916,  extending  trust  period  for  10  years, 
with  exception  of  44  allottees. 

Treaties  of  July  20,  1831,  vol.  7,  p.  351;  of  Dec.  29,  1832,  vol. 
7,  p.  411:  of  Feb.  23,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513,  and  agreement 
with  Modocs,  made  June  23,  1874  (see  Ann.  Rept.,  1882, 
p.  271),  confirmed  by  Congress  in  Indian  appropriation  act 
approved  Mar.  3,  1875,  vol.  18,  p.  447.  12,745  acres  allotted 
to  117  Indians;  86  acres  reserved  for  agency  purposes  (letter 
books  208,  p.  266,  and  233,  p.  207);  the  residue,  2,543  acres, 
sold  (agreement  of  Dec.  2,  1901,  ratified  by  act  of  May  27, 

1902,  vol.  32,  p.  262). 

(See  treaty  of  July  4,  1866,  with  Delawares,  art.  4,  vol.  14, 
p.  794.)  Unratified  agreement.  Oct.  19,  1872.  (See  Ann. 
Rept.,  1872,  p.  101.)  Agreement  made  June  4,  1891,  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Mar.  2,  1895,  vol.  28,  p.  895.  152,714  acres 
allotted  to  957  Indians;  4,151  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
school,  religious,  and  other  purposes.  The  residue,  586,468 
acres,  opened  for  settlement  (letter  book  490,  p.  90).  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  July  4, 1901,  vol.  32,  p.  1975. 

Unoccupied  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  leased  lands  west  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River.  Act  of  May  4,  1896, 
vol.  29,  p.  113.  President's  proclamation,  Mar.  16,  1896, 
vol.  29,  p.  878.    Act  of  June  6,  1900  (31  Stat.,  680). 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513.  20,942  acres  allotted 
to  244  Indians,  16  acres  to  churches,  etc.,  leaving  534.72 
acres  unallotted  (letter  book  228,  p.  332).  Unallotted  land 
sold,  act  Mar.  3,  1909  (35  Stat.,  752).  Act  Apr.  28,  1904  (33 
Stat.,  519),  allotments  on  public  domain  to  Absentee 
Wyandot. 


Treaties  of  Jan.  22,  1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1143,  and  of  Dec.  21,  1855, 
vol.  12,  p.  982;  Executive  order  June  30,  1857.  440  acres 
reserved  for  Government  use  and  32,983  acres  allotted  to 
269  Indians.  (See  letter  book  210,  p.  328.)  Act  of  Apr.  28, 
1904,  vol.  33,  p.  567,  amending  and  ratifying  agreement  of 
June  27,  1901  (33  L.  D.,  586).  Executive  order  Apr.  29, 
1916,  extending  trust  period  10  years  with  exception  of  66 
allottees. 


Treat v  of  Oct.  14,  1864,  vol.  16,  p.  707.  Act  June  10,  1896  (29 
Stat.,  321).  Act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.,  260).  226,838 
acres  allotted  to  1,479  Indians;  6,094.77  acres  reserved  for 
agency,  school,  and  church  purposes.  Indian  appropria- 
tion act  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  202;  act  of 
Mar.  3,  1905,  vol.  33,  p.  1033,  and  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34 
Stat.,  367).  (See  act  of  Mar.  3,  1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  752), 
removal  of  Modocs  in  Oklahoma  to  Klamath  and  allot- 
ments thereto.)    Boundary  dispute  (see  9881-1911 ). 

6  townships  in  Gilliam  County,  Wash.,  set  aside  for  allotment 
selection  by  about  200  Indians  under  sec.  4,  act  of  Feb.  8,1887 
(24  Stat.,  388),  as  amended.    (See  80088-1912.) 
Outboundaries  surveyed. 
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Name  of  reserval  ion  and 
tribe. 


Oregon— continued. 

Siletz 

(Under  Siletz  Agency.) 
Tribes:     Usea,    Cbqiulle, 

K  u  sa  n.  K  W  a  t  a  in  i  . 
Rogue  River,  Skoton, 
Shasta,  Saiustkea,  Sius- 
law,  Tui  tit  ni,  Umpqua, 
and  13  others. 


Umatilla 

( Under  Umatilla  School.) 
Tribes:  Cayuse,  Umatilla, 
and  Wallawalla. 


Warm  Springs 

(Under  Warm  Springs 
School.) 
Tribes:  Des  Chutes,  John 
Day,  Paiute,  Teneino, 
Warm  Springs,  and 
Wasco. 

Tolal 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Crow  Creek  and  Old  Winne- 
bago. 
(Under  Crow  Creek  School.) 
Tribes:  Lower  Yanktonai, 
Lower  Brule,  Minicon- 
jou,    and    Two    Kettle 
Sioux. 


Lake  Traverse 

(Under  Sisseton  School.) 
Tribes:  Sisseton  and  Wah- 
peton  Sioux. 


Cheyenne  River 

(Under      Cheyenne      River 
School.) 
Tribes:    Blackfeet,    Mini- 
conjou,  Sans  Arcs,  and 
Two  Kettle  Sioux. 


Lower  Brule 

(Under  Lower  Brule  School. 
Tribes:    Lower  Brule  and 

Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


'4,032 


i  322, 275 


1,190,455 


190,814 


11,201 


Treal  ies,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relat  ing  to 
reserves. 


Unratified  treaty,  Aug.  11,  1855;  Executive  orders  Nov.  9, 
is.").-,, and  Dec.  21, 1865,  and  act  of  Mar.  3,  1875,  vol.  is.  p.  W6. 
Agreemenl  Oct.  31,  1892,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  15,  ism;, 
vol.  28,  p.  323.  44,459  acres  allotted  to  551  Indians.  Resi- 
due, 177,563.66  acres  (except  5  sections),  ceded  to  United 
States.  (Sec  letter  Look  281 ,  p.  358.)  1'residenl  s  proclama- 
tion, Mav  16,  1895,  vol.  29.  p.  866.  Acts  of  NLiv  31,  1900. 
vol.  31,  p.  233,  and  Mar.  3,  1901.  vol.  31,  p.  1085.  Act  of 
May  13,  1910  (36  Stat.,  367).     Executive  order  July  19,  1915. 

Treaty  of  June  9.  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  945,  and  act  of  Aug.  5,  1882, 
vol.  22,  p.  297:  Mar.  3,  1885,  vol.  23,  p.  310,  and  sec.  8  of  act 
of  Oct.  17,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  559.  (See  orders  Secretary  of 
Interior,  Dec.  4,  1888,  Ann.  Rept.,  1891,  p.  682.)  82,742 
acres  allotted  to  1,118  Indians,  980  acres  reserved  for  school 
and  mission  purnoses.  (See  letter  book  255,  p.  132.)  Act  of 
July  1,1902,  vol. 32, p.  730;  act  Mar.  2, 1917(39  Stat.,  969-986), 
providing  for  allotments  as  long  as  any  land  is  available. 

Treaty  of  June  25,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  963.  '140,529  acres  allot  I  ed 
to  968  Indians  under  the  general  allotment  act  of  Feb. 
8,  1887  (24  Stat.,  338),  as  amended,  and  1,195  acres  reserved 
for  church,  school,  and  agency  purposes.  Boundary 
dispute:  Acts  Aug.  19,  1890  (26  Stat.,  355):  June  6,  1894  (28 
Stat..  86),  and  Mar.  2,  1917  (39  Stat.,  969-986). 


Order  of  department,  July  1,  1863  (see  Ann.  Rent.,  1863,  p. 
318):  treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive 
order,  Feb!  27, 1885  (see  President's  proclamation  of  Apr.  17, 
1885,  annulling  Executive  order  of  Feb.  27, 1885;  Ann.  Rept. 
1885,  p.  51);  act  of  Mar.  2,  1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888:  President's 
proclamation,  Feb.  10,  1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  There  have 
been  allotted  to  1,500  Indians  278,718  acres,  and  reserved 
for  agency,  school,  and  religious  purposes  1,076.90  acres. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  19,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  505;  agreement,  Sept.  20, 
1872;  confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation  act  anproved 
June  22,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  167.  (See  pp.  328-337,  Co'mp.  In- 
dian Laws.)  Agreement,  Dec.  12,  1889.  ratified  by  act  of 
Mar.  3,  1891,  vol.  26,  pp.  1035-1038.  308,838  acres  allotted 
to  2,006  Indians, 32,840.25  acres  reserved  for  State  school  pur- 
poses, 1,347.01  acres  for  church  and  agency  purposes;  the 
residue,  574,678.40  acres  opened  to  settlement.  (See 
President's  proclamation,  Apr.  11,  1892,  vol.  27,  p.  1017.) 
Trust  period  extended  10  years,  Executive  order  of  Apr.  16, 
1914. 

Treaty  of  Anr.  29,  1888,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jan.  11 ,  Mar.  16,  and  Mav  20,  1875,  and  Nov.  28, 1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9,  1879,  and  Mar.  20,  1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.  (For  modification  see  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1883,  vol.  22, 
p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Doc,  vol.  14,  p.  305.)  Act 
of  Apr.  30, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.    Act  of  Mar  2, 

1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.    President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 

1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Feb.  20, 1896,  vol.  29,  p.  10.) 
President's  proclamations  of  Feb.  7,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  2035, 
and  Mar.  30,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2340.  1,052,320.99  acres  have 
been  allotted  to  3,880  Indians.  (Sec  L.  B.  828,  p.  321.)  Act 
of  Mav  29, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  460).  Under  President's  procla- 
mation of  Aug.  19,  1909  (36  Stat.,  2500),  1,158,010  acres  were 
opened  to  settlement,  leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved 
190,814  acres. 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  Mav  20,  1875,  and  Nov.  28,  1S76;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877.  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9,  1879,  and  Mar.  20,  1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.  (For  modification  see  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1883,  vol.  22, 
p.  624;  for  texl  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14,  p.  305.)  \ei 
of  Apr.  30,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.     Act  of  Mar.  2, 

1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.     President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 

1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Pel).  20,  1896,  vol.  29,  p.  10.) 
Agreement  made  Mar.  1 ,  1898,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1899, 
vol.  30,  p.  1362,  ceding  120,000  acres  to  the  United  States. 
214,790  acres  allotted  to  945  Indians,  and  964.06  acres  re- 
served for  agency,  school,  and  religious  purposes,  leaving 
unallotted  and  unreserved  11,201  acres.  (See  letter  book 
498,  p.  336.)  (See  act  of  Apr.  21, 1906,  34  Stats.,  124  and 
1048,  and  President's  proclamations,  Aug.  12,1907,  and 
Sept.  24,  1913.)  (Superintendent's  report  June  11,  1918 
150,169-181.) 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


south  Dakota— continued. 


Pine  Ridge 

(Under  Pine  Ridge  Agency.) 
Tribes:       Brule      Sioux, 
Northern        Cheyenne, 
and  Ogalalla  Sioux. 


Acres. 
161,565 


Rosebud 

(Under  Rosebud  School.) 
Tribes:  Loafer,  Minicon- 
jou,  Northern  Oglalia, 
Two  Kettle,  Upper 
Brule,  and  Wazhazhe 
Sioux. 


Yankton 

(Under  Yankton  School.) 
Tribe:  Yankton  Sioux. 


Total. 

UTAH. 


363, 580 


Goshute  and  scattering  bands. 

Paiute 

Cedar  City  and  Indian  Peak 
Bands. ' 

Panguitch 

Shivwits 


31,500 
7,  000 


26,  SS0 


Treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20,  1875,  and  Nov.  28,  1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of 'Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9,  1879,  and  Mar.  20,  1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882.  (For  modification  see  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1883,  22  Stats., 
624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14,  p.  305.)  Act  of 
Apr.  30,  1888  (25  Stats.,  94),  not  accepted.    Act  of  Mar.  2, 

1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.     President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 

1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Feb.  20,  1896,  29  Stats.,  10.) 
A  tract  of  32,000  acres  in  Nebraska  was  set  apart  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  Jan.  24,  1882,  and  was  restored  to  the  public 
domain  by  Executive  order  of  Jan.  25,  1904;  and  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  Feb.  20, 1904,  640  acres  of  this  land  was  set  apart 
for  Indian  school  purposes  and  is  called  the  Sioux  ad- 
ditional tract.  (See  Nebraska.)  Act  of  Mar.  2,  1889 
(25  Stats.,  888),  authoritv  of  President  of  July  29,  1904, 
2,229,803.81  acres  have  been  allotted  to  8,269  Indians  and 
11,333.68  acres  reserved  for  agency,  school,  and  church 
purposes,  aggregating  866,323.19,  leaving  unallotted  and 
unreserved  161.565  acres.  Allotment  under  acts  of  Mar.  2 
1889  (25  Stat.  L.,  888),  Mar.  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1048),  and 
May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  451).  Act  Mav  27,  1910  (36  Stat., 
440),  40,960  acres  State  school  land;  22,434  acres  timber 
reserved.  President's  proclamation,  June  29, 1911  (40  L.  D., 
164),  opening  169,592  acres  May  1,  1912. 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20,  1875,  and  Nov.  28, 1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9,  1879,  and  Mar.  20,  1884.  Unrati- 
fied agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882.  (For  modification  see 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1883,  vol. 
22,  p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14,  p.  305.) 
Act  of  Apr.  30,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.  Act  of 
Mar.  2,  1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.  President's  proclamation  of 
Feb.  10,  1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.     (See  act  of  Feb.  20,  1896,  vol. 

29,  p.  10.)  1,867,716  acres  allotted  to  8,585  Sioux  Indians, 
416,000  acres  opened  to  settlement,  29,392.01  reserved  for 
Government  purposes,  churches,  cemeteries,  etc.  Agree- 
ment made  Mar.  10,  1898,  ratified  bv  act  of  Mar.  3,  1899,  vol. 

30,  p.  1364.  Act  of  Apr.  23,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  254,  ratifying 
agreement  made  Sept.  14,  1901.  President's  proclamation 
of  May  16, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2354.  Act  of  Mar.  1, 1907  (34  Stat., 
1048);  act  Mar.  2,  1907  (34  Stat.,  1230);  act  May  29,  1908  (35 
Stat.,  451);  act  May  30,  1910  (36  Stat.,  448);  President's 
proclamation,  Aug.  24,  1908  (35  Stat.,  2203),  opening  838,000 
acres  in  Tripp  County.  President's  proclamation.  June 
29,  1911  (40  L.  D.,  164).  opening  300,000  acres  in  Mellette 
and  Washabaugh  Counties,  43,520  acres  State  school  land, 
Executive  order,  July  6,  1912. 

Treaty  of  Apr.  19,  1858,  vol.  11,  p.  744.  268,263  acres  allotted 
to  2,613  Indians  and  1,252.89  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
church,  and  school  purposes.  (See  letter  book  207,  p.  1.) 
Agreement  Dec.  31,  1892,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  15,  1894, 
vol.  28,  p.  314.  The  residue  open  to  settlement.  (See 
President's  proclamation,  May  16,  1895,  vol.  29,  p.  865.) 
Executive  order,  Apr.  20,  1916,  extending  trust  period  10 
years,  with  exception  of  162  allottees. 


Executive  order,  Mar.  23,  1914. 

Executive  order,  Aug.  2,  1915,  reserving  approximately  7,000 
acres  for  use  of  Cedar  City  and  Indian  Peak  Bands  of 
Paiutes. 

136.52  acres  in  Garfield  County,  Utah,  purchased  Nov.  1, 1903. 

About  1  township  in  Washington  Comity,  Utah,  withdrawn 
by  departmental  order  based  on  office  recommendation  of 
Sept.  28,  1891  (L.  B.,  223,  p.  270).  Rights  of  squatters  in 
withdrawal  purchased  by  United  States.  (See  also  act  of 
Mar.  3,  1891,  26  Stat.  L.,  989-1005.)  Executive  order,  Apr. 
21,  1916,  withdrawing  26,880  acres  as  Shebit  or  Shivwits 
Reservation. 


Unsurveyed. 
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Name  of  reserval  ion  and 
i  ribe. 


Area  i  unal- 
lotted). 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reservi 


utah— continued. 
Skull  Valley 


Uintah  Valley 

i 1  lidrr  i  Imtah  and  Ouray 
Agency.) 
Cribes:  Goshute,  Pavanl , 
Uintah,  Xampa,  Grand 
River  Uncompahgre, 
and   While  River   Ute. 


Uncompahgre 

(Under  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Agency,  i 
Tribe:  Tabaquache  Ute. 


Acres. 
1S,64() 

i  249,340 


Total. 


WASHINGTON'. 


336,360 


Chehalis 

(Under  Taholah  School.) 
Tribes:  Chinook  (Tsinuk), 
Clatsop,  and  Chehalis. 


Columbia 

(Under  Colville  School.) 
Tribe:   Columbia    (Moses 
Band). 


Colville 

(Under  Colville  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Colville,  Kalispel,  Okin- 
agan,  Lake  Methow, 
Nespelim,  Pend  d' 
Oreille,  Sanpoil,  and 
Spokan. 


i  1,009,100 


Hoh  River 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  Hoh. 

Kalispel 

(Under       Coeur       d'Alene 
Agency,  Idaho.) 

Lummi 

(Under  Tulalip  School.) 
Tribes:   Dwamish,    Etak- 
mur,    Lummi,    Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamish.) 

Makah 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribes:  Makah  and  Qui- 
leute. 


640 
4,629 


2  19,312 


Reserved  by  Executive  orders  of  Jan.  17,  1912,  Sept.  7,  1917, 
and  Feb.  15,  L918. 

Executive  orders,  I  )ct.  3,  1861;  act  of  .lime  is.  ]>.;  ■ 
165);  acts  of  May  5,  1864.  vol.  13,  p.  63,  and  May  24,  1888, 
vol.  25,  p.  L57;  joinl  resolution  of  June  19,  1902,  vol.  32.  p. 
741:  act  of  Mar.  3,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  997;  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  207;  Presid 
proclamations  of  July  14,  190."),  setting  aside  1,010,000  acres 
as  a  forest  reserve,  2, 100  acres  as  town  sites.  l?004,285  acres 
opened  to  homestead  entry,  2,140  acres  in  mining  claims; 
under  act  May  27,  1902  (32  Stats.,  263),  99,407  acres  allotted 
to  1,284  Indians  and  60, 160  acres  under  reclamation,  the 
residue,  179,194.65  acres,  unallotted  and  unreserved.  (See 
letter  book  75,  p.  398.)  Executive  order,  Aug.  19,  1912,  re- 
storing lands  of  Fort  Duchesne  Military  Re  ervation  to  the 
supervision  of  Interior  Department. 

Executive  order,  Jan.  5,  1882.  (See  act  of  June  15,  1880,  rati- 
fying the  agreement  of  Mar.  6,  1880,  vol.  21,  p.  199.)  12,540 
acres  allotted  to  83  Indians,  remainder  of  reservation  re- 
stored to  public  domain,  act  of  June  7,  1897,  vol.  30,  p.  62. 
(Letter  book  403,  p.  115.)  Joint  resolution  of  June  19,  1902, 
vol.  32,  p.  744. 


Order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  July  8,  1864;  Executive 
order,  Oct.  1,  1886.  471  acres  set  aside  for  school  purposes. 
The  residue,  3,753.63  acres,  restored  to  the  public  domain 
for  Indian  homestead  entry.  .36  Indians  made  homestead 
selections,  covering  all  the  land.  (See  letter  book  152,  p. 
201,  and  153,  p.  45. ) 

Executive  orders,  Apr.  19,  1879,  Mar.  6,  1880,  and  Feb.  23, 
1883.  (See  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  4, 1884,  vol.  23, 
p.  79.)  Agreement  made  July  7,  1883,  ratified  by  acl  of 
July  4,  1884,  vol.  23,  p.  79.  Executive  order  May  1,  I 
Executive  order  of  Mar.  9,  1894;  department  orders  of 
Apr.  11,  1894,  and  Apr.  21,  1894,  and  Executive  order  of 
Jan.  19,  1895.  26,218  acres  allotted  to  35  Indians  (see 
Executive  order  of  May  21,  1886,  and  act  of  Mar.  8,  1906,  34 
Stats.,  55). 

Executive  orders,  Apr.  9  and  July  2,  1872;  agreement  made 
July  7,  1883,  ratified  by  act  of  July  4,  1884,  vol.  23,  p 
Act  of  July  1,  1892,  vol.  27,  p.  62.  (See  acts  of  Feb.  20, 
1896,  vol.  29,  p.  9,  and  July  1,  1898,  vol.  30,  p.  £93.)  51,653 
acres  in  north  half  allotted  to  660  Indians  (see  letter  book 
428,  p.  100);  remainder  of  north  half,  estimated  at  1,449,268 
acres,  opened  to  settlement  Oct.  10,  1900  (see  proclamation 
of  the  President,  dated  Apr.  It),  1900,  31  Stats.,  p.  1963). 
240  acres  have  been  reserved  for  town  sites.  2,750.82  acres 
temporarily  withdrawn  for  town  sites.  333,275  acres  al- 
lotted to  2,921  Indians.  The  residue,  1,009,100  acres  (esti- 
mated), unallotted.  Act  of  Feb.  7,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  803. 
Allotments  made  under  act  ol  Mar.  22,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  80), 
and  act  of  J  une  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  863).  President's  p 
mation,  opening  reservation  dated  May  3,  1916  (39  Slat.,  p. 
58  of  proclamations),  act  Aug.  31,  1916  (39  Stat.,  672). 

Executive  order,  Sept.  11,  1893. 


Executive  order,  Mar.  23,  1914. 


Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  22,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927:  Executive 
order,  Nov.  22, 187.3.  Allotted  12,560.94  acres  to  109  Indians; 
school  conducted  on  2-acre  trad  purchased  from  John 
Martin. 


Treaty  of  Neah  Bay,  Jan.  31,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  939:  Executive 
orders,  Oct.  26,  1872,  Jan.  2  and  Oct.  21,  1873.     3.727  acres 
allotted  to  373  Indians.     (See  letter  lu. ok  960,  228  and 
1907.) 


Partly  surveyed. 


-  Outboundaries  sun  eyed. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Washington — continued. 


Muckleshoot 

(Under  Tulalip   School.) 

Tribe:  Muckleshoot. 

Nisqualli 

(Under  Taholah  School.) 
Tribes:     Muckleshoot, 
Nisqualli,        Puyallup, 
S  kwawksnamish,  Stail- 
akoom,  and  5  others. 

Ozette 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  Ozette. 

Port  Madison 

(Under  Tulalip  School.) 
Tribes:   Dwamish,  Etak- 
mur,    Lummi,    Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamish. 

Puyallup 

(Under  Tulalip  School.) 
Tribes:     Muckleshoot, 
Nisqualli,       Puyallup, 
S kwawksnamish,  Stail- 
akoom,  and  5  others. 


Quileute 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  Quileute. 

<  J  uinaielt 

(Under  Taholah  School.) 
Tribes:  QuaitsoandQuin- 
aielt. 


Shoalwater 

(Under  Taholah  School.) 
Tribes:    Shoalwater    and 
Chehalis. 

Skokomish 

(Under  Taholah  School.) 
Tribes:    Clallam,    Skoko- 
mish, and  Twana. 


Snohomish  or  Tulalip 

(Under  Tulalip  School.) 
Tribes:  Dwamish,  Etak- 
mur,    Lummi,    Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamish. 

Spokane 

(Under  Spokane  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Spokan. 


Squaxon Island  (Klahchemin) 
(Under  Taholah  School.) 
Tribes:  Nisqualli,  Puyal- 
lup,    S  kwawksnamish, 
Stailakoom,and  5  others. 
Swinomish  (Perrys  Island)  — 
(Under  Tulalip  School.) 
Tribes:   Dwamish,  Etak- 
mur,    Lummi,    Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamish. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Acres. 


640 
165 


2  837 


1168,553 


3:',.-) 


1324 


82,327 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


Executive  orders,  Jan.  20,  1857,  and  Apr.  9, 1874.  44  Indians 
have  been  allotted  3,532.72  acres. 

Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  Dec.  26, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1132;  Exec- 
utive order,  Jan.  20, 1857.  Land  all  allotted.  4,718  acres  to 
30  Indians. 


Executive  order,  Apr.  2,  1893. 


Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  22,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  order  o 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oct.  21,  1864.  7,219  acres 
allotted  to  51  Indians;  the  residue,  65  acres,  unallotted. 


Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  Dec.  26,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1132;  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  Jan.  20,  1857,  and  Sept.  6,  1873.  17,463 
acres  allotted  to  167  Indians.  Agreement  made  Nov.  21, 
1876,  ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  20,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  464.  (For 
text  see  annual  report  1893,  p.  518.)  The  residue,  599  acres 
laid  out  as  an  addition  to  the  city  of  Tacoma,  has  been  sold, 
with  the  exception  of  39.79  acres  reserved  for  school  and 
19.43  acres  for  church  and  cemetery  purposes,  under  acts  of 
Mar.  3,  1893  (27  Stat.,  633,  June  7,  1897;  30  Stats.,  62),  and 
act  of  June  21, 1906  (34  Stats.,  377). 

Executive  order,  Feb.  19, 1889. 


Treaties  of  Olympia,  July  1,  1855,  and  Jan.  25,  1856,  vol.  12, 
p.  971;  Executive  order,  Nov.  4,  1873.  Under  acts  of  Feb 
8, 1887  (24  Stats., 388), and  Feb.  28, 1891  (26  Stats.,  794).  690 
Indians  have  been  allotted  54,989.80  acres  and  456.56  have 
been  reserved  for  agency,  lighthouse,  and  other  purposes, 
leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved  168,553  acres.  Act  Mar. 
4,1911  (36  Stat.,  1545). 

Executive  order,  Sept.  22,  18G6,  55,535-7-1909. 


Treaty  of  Point  No  Point,  Jan.  26,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  933;  Ex- 
ecutive order,  Feb.  25,  1874.  Allotted  in  treaty  reserve 
4,990  acres;  residue,  none.  (See  L.  B.,  895,  p.  268.)  Allot- 
ted in  Executive  order  addition,  known  as  the  Fisher  ad- 
dition, 814  acres;  residue,  none.  (L.  B.,  895,  p.  285.)  62 
allotments. 

Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  22,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  Execu- 
tive order,  Dec.  23,  1873.  22,166  acres  allotted  to  164  In- 
dians. 


Executive  order,  Jan.  18,  1881.  Agreement  made  Mar.  18, 
1887,  ratified  by  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  July 
13,  1892,  vol.  27,  p.  139.  (For  text  see  Ann.  Rept.,  1892, 
p.  743.)  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  June  19,  1902,  vol. 
32,  p.  744.  Under  act  of  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  458), 
approximately  628  Indians  have  been  allotted  C5,114  acres, 
and  1,247.30  acres  set  aside  for  church,  school,  agency,  and 
town-site  purposes.  By  proclamation  of  May  22,  1909,  the 
President  opened  the  surplus  lands  to  settlement.  5,781 
acres  classified  as  agricultural  land,  82,647.50  acres  classi- 
fied as  timber  reserved  for  tribal  use. 

Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek  Dec.  26,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1132;  land 
all  allotted,  1,494.15  acres,  to  23  Indians. 


Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  22,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  Execu- 
tive order,  Sept.  9, 1873.  Allotted,  7, 359  acres  to  71  Indians; 
reserved  for  school,  89.80  acres. 


Surveyed. 


2  Outboundaries  surveyed. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


Washington— continued. 


Yakima 

(Under  Yakima  School.) 
Tribes:   Klikitat,   Paloos, 
Topnish,    Wasco,    and 
Yakima. 


Total 

WISCONSIN. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Acres. 
i  412,404 


1,699,166 


Lac  Court  Oreille 

(Under  Hayward  School.) 
Tribe:  Lac  Court  Oreille 
Band   of  Chippewa   of 
Lake  Superior. 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

(Under  Lac  du  Flambeau 
School.) 
Tribe:  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Band   of  Chippewa   of 
Lake  Superior. 


La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

(Under  La  Pointe  Agency.) 
Tribe:   La   Pointe   Band 
of   Chippewa   of  Lake 
Superior. 


Potawatomi. 


Red  Cliff 

(Under  Red  Cliff  Agency.) 
Tribe:   La    Pointe   Band 
(Buffalo  Chief)  of  Chip- 
pewa of  Lake  Superior. 


Menominee 

(Under  Keshena  School.) 
Tribe:  Menominee. 
Oneida 

(Under  Keshena  School.) 
Tribe:  Oneida. 


Stockbridge 

(Under  Keshena  School.) 
Tribes:   Stockbridge  and 
Munsee. 


Total. 


2  891 


24, 424 


13, 930 


3  231,680 
151 


271, 076 


Treal  ies,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


Treaty  of  Walla  Walla,  June  9,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  951.  Agree- 
ment made  Jan.  13,  1885,  ratified  by  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  Mar.  3,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  631.  (For  text  see 
Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  41,  p.  227:  see  also  Ann.  Rept., 
1893,  pp.  520-521,  and  S.  Ex.  Docs.  No.  21  49th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  and  No.  45,  50th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  Executive  order, 
Nov.  28,  1892.  Agreement.  Jan.  8,  1894,  ratified  bv  act  of 
Aug.  15,  1894,  vol.  28,  p.  320.  296,407  acres  allotted  to  3,137 
Indians,  and  1,020.24  acres  reserved  for  agency,  church,  and 
school  purposes.  (See  letter  books  354,  p.  419;  416.  p.  263, 
and  879,  p.  243.)  Act  of  Dec.  21,  1904  (33  Stats.,  595),  recog- 
nizing claim  of  Indians  to  293,837  acres  additional  land,  sub- 
ject to  the  risht  of  bona  fide  settlers  or  purchases,  acquired 
prior  to  Mar.  5,  1904.  (See  39848,  1909.)  Act  Mar.  6,  1906 
(34  Stat.,  53),  and  act  May  6,  1910  (36  Stat.,  348),  under 
which  158,102  acres  were  allotted  to  1,369  children.  (See 
9262-14.) 


Treatv  of  Sept.  30.  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  lands  withdrawn  by 
General  Land  Office,  Nov.  22,  1860,  Apr.  4,  1865.  (See  re- 
port by  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mar.  1, 1873.)  Act  of  May 
29, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  190.  68,511  acres  allotted  to  872  Indians. 
Act  of  Feb.  3,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  795.     (See  95927-1915.) 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109,  lands  selected  by 
Indians.  (See  report  of  Supt.  Thompson,  Nov.  14,  1863, 
and  report  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  June  22,  1866.  De- 
partment order  of  June  26,  1866.  Act  of  Mav  29,  1872, 
vol.  17,  p.  190.  45,756  acres  allotted  to  600  Indians;  act  of 
Feb.  3,   1903   (32   Stats.,  795),  leaving  unallotted  24,424 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109.  368.91  acres  patented 
und'er  art.  10:  195.71  acres  fishing  ground.  115  968  acres  al- 
lotted to  1,610  Indians.  (See  letter  to  General  Land  Office, 
Sept.  17,  1859,  and  letter  book  381,  p.  49.)  Acts  of  Feb. 
11,  1901  (31  Stats.,  766),  Mar.  2,  1907  (34  Stats..  1217)  and 
Aug.  1,  1914  (38  Stats.,  582-605),  leaving  unallotted  and 
unreserved  school  and  swamp  lands,  13,930  acres. 

Act  June  30,  1913  (38  Stats.,  77-102),  which  authorized  the 
purchase  of  land  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  for  $150,000. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  Executive  order, 
Feb.  21, 1856.  (See  Indian  Office  letters  of  Sept.  3, 1858,  and 
May  25,  1863,  and  General  Land  Office  letter  of  May  27, 
1863.  See  Executive  orders.  See  report  of  Supt.  Thomp 
son,  May  7,  1863.  Lands  withdrawn  by  General  Land 
Office  May  8  and  June  3,  1863.)  2,535.91  acres  allotted 
to  35  Indians  under  treaty;  of  the  residue  11,566.90  acres 
were  allotted  to  169  Indians  under  joint  resolution  of  Feb. 
20  1895,  vol.  28,  p.  970,  and  40.10  acres  were  reserved  for 
school  purposes. 

Treaties  of  Oct.  18,  1848,  vol.  9,  p.  952;  of  May  12,  1854,  vol. 
10,  p.  1064;  Feb.  11,  1856,  vol.  11,  p.  679,  and  May  18,  1916 
(39  Stats,,  123-153). 

Treaty  of  Feb.  3,  1838,  vol.  7,  p.  566.  65,428.13  acres  allotted 
to  1,502  Indians;  remainder,  84.08  acres,  reserved  for  school 
purposes.  6  double  allotments  canceled  containing  151 
acres  (see  5013-1912).  Trust  period  on  35  allotments  ex- 
tended 19  years;  Executive  order,  May  24,  1918. 

Treaties  of  Nov.  24,  1848,  vol.  9,  p.  136;  Feb.  5,  1856,  vol.  11, 
p.  663,  and  of  Feb.  11,  1856,  vol.  11,  p.  679;  act  of  Feb.  6, 
1871,  vol.  16,  p.  404.  (For  area,  see  act  of  June  22,  1874,  vol. 
18,  p.  174.)  167  Indians  allotted  8,920  acres.  Patents  in 
fee,  act  June  21,  1906  (34  Stats.,  382).  Act  of  Mar.  3,  1893 
(27  Stat.,  744). 


Partly  surveyed. 


Surveyed. 


3  Outboundarics  surveyed. 
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Table  7. — General  data  for  each  Indian  reservation  to  June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


WYOMING. 


Wind  River 

(Under  Shoshone  School.) 
Tribes:  Northern  Arapaho 
and   Eastern    Band   of 
Shoshoni. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Area  (unal- 
lotted). 


Acres. 
i  584,940 


1,270,199 


1,855,139 


35,706,602 


Treaties,  laws,  or  other  authorities  relating  to 
reserves. 


Treaty  of  Julv  3, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  673;  acts  of  June  22,  1874,  vol. 
18,  p.  166,  and  Dec.  15, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  291;  Executive  order 
May  21,  1887.  Agreement  made  Apr.  21,  1896,  amended 
and  accepted  by  act  of  June  7,  1896  (vol.  30,  p.  93);  amend- 
ment accepted  by  Indians  July  10,  1897.  (See  Land  Div. 
letter  book  359,  p.  468.)  Act  of  Mar.  3,  1905,  ratifying  and 
amending  agreement  with  Indians  of  Apr.  21,  1904.  (See 
vol.  33,  p.  1016.)  President's  proclamation  June  2,  1906, 
opening  ceded  part  to  settlement.  It  contained  1,472,844.15 
acres.  (See  letter  book  866,  p.  157.)  Reserved,  for  Mail 
Camp,  120  acres;  reserved  for  Mail  Camp  Park,  40  acres; 
reserved  for  bridge  purposes,  40  acres.  Subject  to  disposi- 
tion under  President's  proclamation,  1,438,633.66  acres. 
246,822  acres  were  allotted  to  2,401  Indians,  and  1,792.05 
acres  were  reserved  for  agency,  school,  church,  and  ceme- 
tery purposes,  under  acts  of  Feb.  8,  1887  (24  Stats.,  388), 
as  amended  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1891  (26  Stats.,  794),  and 
treaty  of  July  3,  1868  (15  Stats.,  673),  leaving  unallotted 
and  unreserved  584,940  acres.  Act  of  Aug.  21, 1914  (39  Stat.,. 
511),  mining,  oil,  and  gas  lands. 

Ceded. 


i  Partly  surveyed. 

Table  8. — Lands  set  apart  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  for  temporary  use  and 
occupancy  by  mission  organizations. 


States  and  reservations. 

Organization. 

Act  and 
citation. 

Warrant 
for  action. 

Acre- 
age. 

Total 

138. 59 

Arizona: 

Policv 

...do/...-,. 

...do 

...do 

2.00 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Monterey  and 

Los  Angeles. 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 

1.01 

1.50 

Sells  ( Papago) 

10.00 

Truxton  Canon 

California:  Hbopa  Valley. . . 

Minnesota:  Fond  du  Lac... 
Montana:     Rocky     Boy's 

Immanuel  Missionary  Indian  Council 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

1.00 
3.60 

31.20 
80.00 

Agency. 

.do  .... 

1.13 

Do    . 

.  .do 

.15 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 

Catholic  Indian  church  and  cemetery 

...do 

...do 

2.00 
5.00 
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Table  9. — Patents  in  fee  issued  to  mission  organizations  during  fiscal  year  ended 

June  SO,  1920. 


States  and  reservations. 


Organization. 


Act. 


Citation. 


Acre- 
age. 


Total 

Arizona:  Navajo. 


Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Fort  Belknap. 

North  Dakota: 
Standing  Rock 
Do.1. 


Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
the  United  States  of  America. 


Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. . . 
.-.-do - 


Mar.  3, 1909 


.do.... 
.do.... 


35  Stat.,  781-814   109.34 


.do 316.79 

.do 320.00 


Turtle  Mountain , 


Oklahoma: 
Pawnee . 
Ponca... 


American  Missionary  Association. 
.do. 


rMar.  3, 1909 
.Feb.  14,1913 
do 


Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 


Southern  Baptist  Mission  Society — 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society 

of  the  Methodist  EpiscopalChurch. 


Mar.    3,1909 


.do. 
.do. 


35  Stat. ,781-814  \\    ..,  ,Q 
37  Stat.,  675-676   /    4d'iy 

do 184.10 

35  Stat.,  781-814  8.13 


Oregon:  Umatilla. 

South  Dakota: 
Pine  Ridge 


Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 


.do 


.do. 


Do... 
Yankton. 


Washington:  Spokane. 


Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. . . 

Church  of  The  Holy  Fellowship 
(Episcopal). 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


25.54 
25. 00 


.67 
40.00 


Mar.    3, 


.do. 


120.00 

35  Stat.,  781-814        52.00 


.do. 


26.25 


i  In  South  Dakota. 


Table  10. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 

engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Total,  1920 

26, 949 
26, 636 
25.433 
26;  657 
26, 956 
21, 927 
22, 968 
24, 490 
22,564 
21,235 

$1,869,907 
1,642,135 
1,030,369 
1,315,112 
1,206,826 
1, 177, 600 
1, 194, 185 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1,316,298 
1,211,335 

1912 1. 

1911 

847,456 
177, 169 

1900 

1890 

131,374 

Arizona 

8,350 

626, 981 

Camp  Verde 

40 
4 

600 

Woodcutting 

160 

Total 

44 

760 

(  olorado  River 

20 
22 

29 

500 

Beadwork 

6, 930 

6,690 

Total 

71 

14,120 

Havasupai 

40 

700 
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Table  10. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Arizona— Continued. 

20 
6 

$280 

Woodcutting 

84 

Total 

26 

364 

Leupp 

400 
100 

80,000 
4,500 

Silversmithing 

Total 

500 

84, 500 

75 

250 

25 

5 

120 

2,110 

2,000 
30,000 

Blanket  weaving 

1,200 

2,000 

1,084 

59, 273 

Total 

2,485 

95,557 

600 

75 

5 

200,000 
8,000 

1,000 

Total 

680 

209, 000 

2  1,050 

2  200 

350 

10, 500 

350 

30, 000 

Total 

1,600 

40, 850 

Salt  River 

40 

4 
95 

550 

30 

6,000 

139 

6,580 

200 
50 
50 

800 

150 

7,000 

Total 

300 

7,950 

Sells      

750 
25 

500 
30 

30,000 

1,000 

70, 000 

500 

Total 

1,305 

101,500 

Truxton  Canyon 

30 
30 
100 

600 

Woodcutting 

5,000 

Others 

5,000 

Total 

160 

10,600 

Western  Navajo 

75 

800 

50 

75 

500 

Blanket  weaving 

50,000 

Woodcutting 

3,000 

1,000 

Total 

1,000 
1,552 

54, 500 
144, 149 

20 
30 

150 

1,500 

Total 

50 

1,650 

4 

100 

do 

Fort  Bidwell 

90 

25 

100 

40 

1,000 

1,000 

8.000 

Others 

1,200 

255 

11,200 

Estimated. 


*  1919  report. 
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Table  10. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920 — -Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 

products. 

California— Continued . 

10 
6 
30 

$500 

Pottery 

1,000 

Fishing 

1,000 

Total 

46 

2,500 

50 
100 
100 

500 

1,800 

3,000 

6, 000 

100, 000 

Others 

Total 

750 

110,800 

Hoopa  Vallcv 

75 
100 
20 
15 

1,000 

500 

1,000 
6,000 

Total 

210 

«.l,KH> 

Pala 

46 
22 

46 
43 

7 

837 

100 

1,760 

3,005 

Others 

1,530 

Tot  al 

164 

7,232 

Soboba 

17 
12 

500 

155 

Total 

29 

655 

Tule  River 

24 
20 

192 

720 

Total 

44 

30 

327 

912 

Colorado:  Southern  Ute 

500 

Idaho 

39,000 

Coeur  d' Alone 

8 
25 

7 

206 

Woodcutting 

10, 000 

Others 

7,100 

Total 

40 

17.  am 

Fort  Hall 

22                    200 

35                     400 

Others     

225  |            20,500 

Total 

282              21  100 

Fort  La  pwai 

5                    600 

Iowa:  Sae  and  Fox  Sanatorium 

Others 

55  ,              3,400 
4                fi.nno 

Kansas:  Kickapoo  i 

do 

Michigan 

310 

35,070 

Mackinac 

10 
75 

25 
200 

70 

10,000 

5,000 

Others 

20, 000 

Total 

310 
3,542 

35,070 
126  705 

Minnesota 

5 

21 

100 

50 

75 

10, 000 

Others 

2,000 

Total 

176 

18,055 

Includes  Potavvatomi. 


2  Includes  Grand  Portage  and  Xett  Lake. 
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Table  10. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Minnesota— Continued. 

20 

$300 

200                7, 000 

6                   500 

600                6,000 

75                2,313 

500               18,000 

Total 

1,401               34,113 

Red  Lake 

110  !              1,200 

150               12,782 

Woodcutting 

70                7,385 

Others     

40  |              3,310 

Total 

370  i            24,677 

White  Earth 

50 
100 
400 

10 

100 

3,000 

5,000 

200 

700              •  3.500 

200  |            10,000 

Others     

135  1            28,060 

Total 

1,595  1            49,860 

Mississippi 

111               25,116 

Basket  making 

Choctaw  Indians 

75  !              7,020 

Woodcutting 

36  !            18,096 

Total 

111               25,116 

544              48,289 

Woodcutting 

Blackfeet 

30 
3 

7,000 

Crow 

Others 

2,100 

Beadwork 

Flathead       

50 

30 

4 

3,  500 

Woodcutting 

14, 000 

Others 

6, 000 

Total 

84 

23,  500 

Woodcutting 

Fort  Belknap 

20 

75 

430 

Others 

2.250 

95                2,680 

Woodcutting 

Fort  Peck 

20 
50 

2,500 

Others     

5,000 

Total 

70  1              7,500 

65                 1.200 

27 
25 

2,509 

Others     

600 

Total 

117 

4,309 

Beadwork 

Woodcutting 

Tongue  River 

100 
45 

300 

900 

Total 

145 

10 

403 

1,200 

Others     

10,  580 

32. 871 

Woodcutting 

Fort  McDermitt 

30 

25 

2,000 

21,  500 

Total  

55 

23,500 

Basket  making 

15 
5 

500 

1,200 

Total                                                       

20 

1,700 
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Table  10. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  slock  raisin?/  during 
fiscal  year  <  nded  -lane  30,  1920 — Continued. 


es  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 

engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Nevada— Continued. 

Basket  making 

30 

$400 

Beadwork 

Fishing 

30 

50 

2,500 

Total  ..          

110 

3,150 

Basket  making 

Walker  River                                       

100 
50 
10 
3 

400 

Beadwork 

150 

7  fill 

Woodcutting 

520 

Total  

163 

1,820 

Basket  making 

20 

35 

300 

Woodcutting 

2,401 

Total 

55 

4,485 

2,701 

389, 257 

Basket  making 

Woodcutting 

Others 

20  1                  1^0 

2 
4 

40 
400 

Total 

26 

560 

Basket  making 

Beadwork 

Woodcutting 

Others 

Mescalero 

40 
30 
40 
15 

1,000 

1,000 

1,600 

200 

Total 

125 

3,800 

Pueblo  Bonito 

Blanket  weaving.   . 

1,000 
30 

200, 000 
15, 000 

Woodcutting 

Total 

1,030            215,000 

Basket  making 

San  Juan 

100 

2,500 

125 

250 

150, 000 

Woodcutting 

3,000 

Total 

2,725 

153, 250 

Basket  making. . .   . 

Southern  Pueblos 

65 
74 
2 
160 
22 
11 

356 

Beadwork 

275 

Blanket  weaving 

Pottery 

1,690 

Woodcutting 

576 

3,600 

Total 

334 

6,572 

40 

5 

150 

50 

225 

Blanket  weaving 

100 

Pottery 

750 

Woodcutting 

9,000 

Total 

245 
460 

10, 075 
3,350 

North  Dakota 

Beadwork 

Standing  Rock 

40 
10 
60 

225 

Woodcutting 

125 

Others 

3,000 

Total 

110 

3,350 

Turtle  Mountain 

350 
466 

(l) 

Oklahoma 

26, 435 

Beadwork 

Cantonment 

200 

30 
5 

(2) 

Kiowa 

3,  500 

Others... 

;;,  160 

Total 

35 

6,660 

77 
154 

14, 000 

iseger 

Beadwork 

5,775 

No  record. 


*  Unknown. 
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Table  10. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  Jane  SO,  1920 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Oregon 

465 

$43,800 

Klamath 

150 

>  5 
12 
55 

3,000 

Beadwork 

200 

Woodcutting 

4,000 

Others 

25,000 

Total . 

222 

32, 200 

Basket  making. . . 

Siletz 

11 
3 

8 
20 

300 

Fishing 

1,500 

Woodcutting 

600 

Others 

1,600 

Total 

42 

4,000 

Beadwork 

Umatilla 

75 

1,800 

20 

30 
76 

200 

Woodcutting 

3,600 

Others 

2,000 

126 
1,101 

5,800 

South  Dakota 

14,805 

Beadwork 

Cheyenne  River 

200 

2,000 

Basket  making 

Crow  Creek 

2 

38 
6 

0) 

Beadwork 

0) 

Lace  making 

P) 

46 

Beadwork 

Flandreau 

6 
5 

2  150 

Others 

2  800 

Total 

11 

950 

Beadwork 

Lower  Brule 

35 
4 

100 

Woodcutting 

250 

Total 

39 

350 

Beadwork 

Pine  Ridge 

446 

50 

309 

5,435 

Lace  making 

100 

5,970 

Total 

805 

68 

11,505 

Utah 

1,600 

Basket  making 

Goshute * 

10 
25 

150 

Others 

750 

Total 

35 

900 

Basket  making 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

7 
26 

200 

Beadwork 

500 

Total 

33 
1,295 

700 

129, 577 

Basket  making 

Colville 

35 
50 
40 

300 

Beadwork 

400 

Woodcutting 

1,500 

Total 

125 

2,200 

Basket  making 

37 

23 

6 

18 

602 

1, 230 

Woodcutting 

465 

8,200 

Total  

84 

10, 497 

i  Unknown. 


2  Estimated. 
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Table  10. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Washington— Continued. 

Basket-making 

i  hi 

103 

5 

%b  450 

54, 200 

1    1)1)0 

Others 

Total                  

248 

60, 650 

Woodcutting 

25 

2,400 

Basket  making 

Taholah 

50 

24 

87 
48 
22 

450 

Beadwork 

2,000 
12,000 
2  556 

Fishing 

600 

Total 

231 

17, 606 

Basket  making 

Tulalip 

6 

56 
12 
28 
10 

216 

23, 681 
240 

3  087 

1,500 

Total 

112 

28, 724 

Yakima 

150 

i  300 

100 

20 

400 

1  600 

1  000 

Woodcutting 

4,500 

Total 

470 
3,301 

7,500 
158,622 

Wisconsin 

80 
2 

28 
930 

2,400 
40 

3,000 
48, 396 

Total 

1,040 

53,836 

Hayward 

100 
500 

400 

]  000 

1  000 

9,050 

Total 

1,000 

11  050 

Keshena 

58 
11 
10 
75 
30 
161 

i  3,  500 
500 

Beadwork 

51 H  i 

Lace  making 

3  000 

Woodcutting 

4,  100 

Others 

9,065 

Total 

345 

20, 665 

Lac  du  Flambeau "Rnskpt  mnl-in? 

75 
150 

100 
57 
444 

3,000 
3,000 
l  800 

Woodcutting 

2,671 
13,400 

Others 

Total 

826 

6~ 

2 
1 
5 
10 

23, 871 
550 

Beadwork 

200 

Fishing 

4,000 
8,000 

Woodcutting 

Others...   . 

'  14.000 

Total 

24 

26  750 

Estimated. 
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Table  10. — Indians  engaged  in  industries  other  than  farming  and  stock  raising  during 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30^  1920 — Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Industry. 

Number 
engaged. 

Value  of 
products. 

Wisconsin— Continued . 

Red  Cliff 

Lace  making 

3 

25 
15 
23 

$50 

Fishing 

10,000 

Woodcutting 

12,000 

Others 

400 

Total 

66 
70 

22,450 
3,800 

Woodcutting. . . 

20 
50 

800 

3,000 

Total-. 

70 

3,800 

RECAPITULATION. 


Total 

3, 935 

2,755 

5,557 

2,144 

212 

566 

105 

1,350 

3,559 

6,766 

$83, 918 

Beadwork 

46, 305 

710,175 

163, 443 

5,880 

Pottery 

5,990 

6,500 
11,500 

- 

337, 192 
499, 004 

Others 

Grand  total 

26, 949 

1,869,907 
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Table  14. — Employment  of  Indians  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 


Total  em- 
ployed. 

Employed  by  Indian  Service. 

Employed  by  private  parties. 

States  and  superin- 
tendencies. 

Regular 
employees. 

Irregular 
employees. 

Adults. 

Minor  or 
outing 
pupils. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

N  um- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Total,  1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1900 

25,323 

26,228 
27, 032 
24,932 
25, 948 
25,681 
23, 440 
22, 793 
22,424 
11,781 
2,901 

$4,240,149 
3, 599, 190 
3, 199, 850 
2,506,957 
2,378,377 
2,304,339 
2, 127, 403 
2, 065, 124 
1, 940, 414 
1,861,630 
953, 573 

1,844 
2,263 
2,379 
2,137 
2,115 
2,533 
2,319 
2,271 
2,516 
1,995 
2,094 

$989,46110,400 
1,104,62011,507 
1,003,31611,947 
979,783jl2,321 
922, 736|  14, 587 
940,013  13,968 
810,950  13,218 
762,26412,290 
732,52612,420 
687,0391  6,582 
749,148     (2) 

$596, 680 
455,990 
409,636 
363, 873 
427,689 
414, 422 
505,492 
414, 706 
432,470 
582,919 
(2) 

11,038 
11, 093 
10, 220 
8,215 
6,992 
6,899 
5,553 
5,585 
5, 113 
3,204 
(2) 

$2, 506, 150 

1,929,166 

1,620,002 

1,009,935 

882, 784 

828,218 

689, 517 

778, 117 

673, 289 

591, 672 

177, 169 

2,041 
1,365 
2,486 
2,259 
2,254 
2,281 
2,350 
2,647 
2,375 
0) 
807 

$147, 858 
109,414 
166, 896 
153,366 
145, 168 
121, 686 
121,444 
110,037 
102, 129 
0) 
27,256 

Arizona 

6,262 

1,093,478 

296 

166,156   3,300 

128, 100 

2,340 

770,355 

326 

28, 867 

Camp  Verde 

129 

231 

979 

35 

65 

58 

142 

302 

687 

346 

56 

508 

923 

1,369 

111 

321 

3,448 

38,860 

194,  777 

55,527 

3,124 

5,885 

3,984 

16, 158 

25, 927 

178,902 

27,631 

26,014 

66,342 

59, 538 

341,  052 

7,793 

41,964 

609,096 

4 
4 
29 
4 
4 

1,560 

2,700 

46,368 

1,980 

444 

125 

152 

37,300 
173, 146 

Colorado  River."!!.. 

Fort  Apache 

Fort  Mojave 

70 

950 

1 

11 

35 

119 

216 

3441 

161 

23 

64 

500 

506 

105 

98 

409 

17,131 

9,159 

205 

147 

1,124 

7,800 

7,769 

332,614 

2,178 

10,286 
2,012 

20,000 
5,100 
4,673 
7,902 

"  28,609 

5 



1,800 

30 
2 

939 

Havasupai . . . 

48 
23 

5,249 
2,860 

45 

Kaibab . 

Leupp . . 

17 
36 
66 
19 
33 

6 
40 
13 

6 
15 

81 

8,088 
.  13, 458 

32,928 
8,700 

15, 728 
2,280 

19, 238 
4,452 
3,120 
5,112 

34, 756 

6 

270 

Moqui. 

50 

3  100 

4,700 
3  110,000 

Navajo.."'" 

3  80 
166 

3  3,360 

Phoenix... 

16,  753 

Pima. 

Salt  River.  .. 

422 
383 

850 

57,250 

20,300 

331, 500 

16 

4,800 

San  Carlos 

Sells.... 

Truxton  Canon 

Western  Navajo.".!!! 
California . . . 

187 
2,219 

28,050 
485,370 

21 
739 

900 
60,361 

Bishop.  . 

44 

35 
54 
388 
487 
480 
628 
375 
18 
528 
249 
162 

81 

9, 390 

11,225 

31,870 

82, 195 

116,415 

117,885 

45,272 

82,038 

3,345 

41,511 

52, 570 

15,380 

18,888 

4 
3 

1,440 
1, 500 

20 

32 

54 

285 

451 

410 

300 

336 

(4) 

5,400 

9,725 

31,870 

71,900 

110,655 

103,550 

24,200 

71, 120 

0) 

20 

2,550 

Campo. . . 

Digger . . . 

Fort  Bidwell 

Fort  Yuma . . 

2 
11 

4 
12 
14 

4 
12 
13 

2 

12 

1,200 
3,900 
2,240 
4,908 
5,088 
2,860 
8,140 
2,520 
960 

5,700 

26 

5 

1 

286 

22 

14 

995 

560 

1,095 

13, 164 

4,990 

485 

75 

20 

65 

30 

3 

(4) 

516 

10 

8,100 
1,300 

Greenville 

11,000 

Hoopa  Valley 

Pala 

3,000 
840 

Round  Valley 

Sherman  Institute 

0) 
33, 371 

Soboba... 

226 
105 

10 

49,850 
7,100 

500 

200 

Tule  River 

55 
59 

7, 320 

12,688 

Colorado 

Southern  Ute 

32 
49 

238 

2,241 
16, 647 

48, 116 

3 

9 

31 

1,260 
4,440 

16,032 

19 

40 

138 

481 
12,207, 

10,244 

10 

500 

Ute  Mountain 

Idaho 

m 

21,840 

Coeur  d'Alene 

76 
155 

7 

7 
228 

23,910 
19,246 
4,960 

2,860 

20, 549 

6 

18 

7 
11 

2,064 
9,008 
4,960 

2,860 

8,500 

1 
137 

61 
10,238 

69 

21,840 

Fort  Hall... 

Fort  Lapwai 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox. 

Kansas 

4 

570 ! 

10 

400 

203 

11,079 

Haskell  Institute.. 

218 
10 

20 

20, 149 
400 

8,490 

11 

8,500 

4 

570 

203 

11,079 

10 

400 

Michigan.. 

17 

8,160 

3 

330 

4 
16 

1,050 
7,440 

1 
16 

720 
7,440 

3 

330 

Mount  Pleasant 

1  Included  with  adults  by  private  parties. 

2  No  data  available. 


3  Estimated. 
*  No  record. 
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Table  14. — Employment  of  Indians  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920 — Continued . 


Total  em- 
ployed. 

Employed  by  Indian  Service. 

Employed  by  private  parties. 

States  and  superin- 
tendencies. 

Regular 
employees. 

Irregular 
employees. 

Adults. 

Minor  or 
outing 
pupils. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

1,215 

$1,727,774 

74 

$37,570 

892 

$67,468 

249 

$67, 736 

72 
337 

23 
675 

108 

82 
1,762 

7,650 
54, 152 

10,946 

91,877 

8,149 

2,333 

277,608 

42 
134 

4 
612 
100 

17 

1,154 

2,650 
7,972 

550 

52, 547 

3,749 

2,206 

49,580 

30 
183 

12 
24 

5,000 
37,000 

6,476 
19,260 

20 

7 
39 

8 

9,180 

3,920 

20,070 
4, 400 

Pipestone  (Birch 

White  Earth 

Mississippi:  Choctaw 

Montana 

65 

408 

127 
146,238 

157 

78,460 

43 

$3,330 

Blackfeet 

177 
179 
326 
89 
156 
133 
702 

23 

65,333 
36, 448 
70,908 
14,800 
39,424 
18, 135 
32,560 

11,595 

26 
32 
13 
20 
34 
■      2 
30 

IS 

13, 608 
15,016 
5,148 

9,808 
15,988 

1,284 
17,608 

10,370 

11 
147 

167 
44 
80 
33 

672 

5 

4,245 
21,432 
2,560 
1,722 
3,736 
933 
14,952 

1,225 

114 

44,220 

26 

3,260 

Crow 

Flathead 

146 

8 
42 
98 

63,200 
3,200 
19, 700 
15,918 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

17 

70 

Rocky  Boy's  Agency 
Tongue  River 

Nebraska 

Genoa 

5 

4 
14 

1,414 

3,530 
2,160 
5,905 

325, 067 

5 
4 
9 

44 

3,530 
2,160 
4,680 

18,880 

Omaha 

Winnebago 

5 

204 

1,225 

9,090 

Nevada 

1,093 

287, 114 

73 

9  983 

Carson 

86 
238 
120 
102 
8 
409 
128 
323 

1,643 

17,003 
63, 990 
34,924 
9,402 
2,484 
95, 116 
37,676 
64, 472 

296,043 

13 

2 
2 
3 

8 

7,020 
600 
840 
552 

2,484 

73 

9,983 

Fallon 

11 

3 

35 

390 

84 
850 

225 
115 
64 

63,000 

34,000 

8,000 

Fort  McDermitt 

Moapa  River 

Nevada 

Reno 

9 

9 
137 

723 

116 

576 

7,074 

56,311 

2  400 
116 
173 

504 

2  95, 666 

35, 420 
51,694 

130, 160 

Walker  River 

3 
13 

204 

1,680 
5,704 

92,559 

Western  Shoshone . . 

New  Mexico 

212 

17,013 

Albuquerque 

158 
218 
209 

50 
247 
340 
154 

87 
180 

25 

765 

602 

14,437 
34, 777 
24,812 
2,342 
91, 175 
82, 735 
10,231 
17,099 
18, 435 

193 

89,921 

86, 437 

16 
26 
23 
13 
16 
13 
13 
39 
15 

8, 140 
11,840 
10, 940 

2,208 
14,575 
16, 488 

7,400 
16,528 

4,440 

55 

177 

181 

37 

15 

108 

52 

48 

50 

25 

57 
462 

1,840 

13,937 

12,612 

134 

2,600 

22, 847 

275 

571 

1,495 

193 

3,941 

12,271 

S7 

4, 457 

Jicarilla 

15 

5 

9,000 
1,260 

Mescalero 

Northern  Pueblos. . . 

Pueblo  Bonito 

San  Juan 

200 
169 

65, 000 
42,400 

16 
20 
89 

9,000 
1  000 

Santa  Fe 

2,556 

Zuni 

115 

12,500 

New  York:  New  York... 

North  Carolina:  Cherokee 
North  Dakota 

13 
107 

5, 280 
52,506 

425 
33 

72,500 
21,660 

270 

8,200 

Bismarck 

t 

95 

52 

39S 

44 

€ 

575 

3,380 
11,372 

13, 158 

46,852 

7, 995 

3,680 

205,324 

6 
19 
22 
36 
18 

6 

247 

3,380 
7,998 
10, 760 
19, 480 
7,208 
3,680 

186,750 

FortBerthold 

76 

30 

330 

26 

3,374 

2,398 

5,712 

787 

FortTotten 

Standing  Rock 

33 

21,660 

Turtle  Mountain 

Wahpeton 

Oklahoma 

232 

9,744 

64 

5, 190 

32 

3,64« 

Cantonment 

6C 

It 
20i 

3 

4,700 

8,718 
18,086 

480 

4 

13 
15 

1 

2,900 

8,640 
10,020 

480 

6 

2 

166 

200 

78 
4,506 

50 

1,600 

Cheyenne  and  Ara- 
paho 

Chilocco 

27 

3,560 

Choctaw-Ch  ickasaw 
Sanatorium 



i  Includes  Grand  Portage  and  Nett  Lake. 
15399—20 9 


2  1919  report. 
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Table  14. — Employment  of  Indians  daring  fiscal 

year 

ended  June  30,  1920- 

-Continued. 

Total  em- 
ployed.. 

Employed  by  Indian  Service. 

Employed  by  private  parties. 

States  and  superin- 
tendencies. 

Regular 
employees. 

Irregular 
employees. 

Adults. 

Minor  or 
outing 
pupils. 

Num 
ber. 

-     Earn- 
ings. 

Num 

ber. 

-     Earn- 
ings. 

Num 
ber. 

-   Earn- 
ings. 

Num 
ber. 

-     Earn- 
ings. 

Num 
ber. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Oklahoma— Continued . 
Five  Civilized  Tribes 

K 

61 
2C 
IS 
3C 
11 
i 

$86,56C 
17, 42C 
21, 06C 
9,84C 
11, 18C 
6,72C 
5, 94C 

8{ 
3/ 
21 
It 
12 
11 
S 

$86,56C 
16, 22C 
21, 06C 
8, 950 
6,220 
6,720 
5,940 



21 

$1,20C 



Pawnee 

1 

e 

2C 
2,24C 

2 
12 

$87C 
2,72C 

Seger 





Shawnee 

Total 

528 

190,704 

231 

173, 710 

206 

8,244 

64 

5,190 

27 

$3,560 

Five  Civilived  Tribe 
Schools 

47 

14,620 

16 

13,040 

26 

1,500 

5 

80 

School      super- 

2 

1 

22 
9 

5 

6 

2 

423 

2,420 

405 

1,075 
1,226 

3,050 

4,344 

2,100 

54,388 

2 

1 

1 
1 

4 

5 

2 

59 

2,420 

405 

480 
900 

3,015 

3, 720 

2,100 

32,940 

Bloomfield  Sem- 
inary  

Cherokee  Train- 
ing  

16 
8 

1 

1 

515 

326 

35 

624 

5 

80 

Nuyaka  board- 
ing  

Tuskahoma 
Academy 

Wheelock  Acad- 
emy  

Oregon 

343 

19, 678 

19 

1,700 

2 

70 

Klamath 

223 

72 

5 

'26 

97 

2,123 

21, 953 
16,249 
3,420 
3, 225 
9, 541 

365,268 

13 
20 
5 
6 
15 

269 

7,768 
13, 180 
3,420 
2,024 
6,548 

120,392 

210 
52 

14, 185 
3,069 

Salem 

Siletz 

Umatilla 

20 
61 

954 

1,201 
1,223 

46,511 

Warm  Springs 

South  Dakota 

119 

880 

1  1,  700 
196, 790 

12 
20 

170 
1,575 

Canton  Asylum 

Chevenne  River.. 

1 

377 

31 

45 

50 

30 

795 

30 

716 

18 

30 

306 

660 

98, 898 

7,418 

9,093 

9,047 

3,604 

92,  239 

7, 320 

125, 662 

3,361 

7,966 

21, 455 

1 
41 
12 
11 
10 

6 
93 
13 
64 

5 
13 

20 

660 
17, 288 
5,208 
6,680 
5,440 
2,720 
38,216 
6,440 
28, 000 
2,700 
7,040 

9,984 

194 
17 
14 
40 
24 

218 
17 

400 
13 
17 

158 

3,370 

950 

838 

3,607 

884 

11,783 
880 

22,612 
661 
926 

6,884 

142 
2 

78,240 
1,260 

Crow  Creek . 

Flandreau 

20 

1,575 

Lower  Brule\ . 

Pine.  Ridge 

484 

42, 240 

Rapid  City 

Rosebud 

252 

75,050 

Sisseton 

Yankton 

Utah 

122 

4,267 

6 

320 

Goshute 

133 
37 
136 

816 

4,780 
3,361 
13, 314 

159, 239 

1 
3 
16 

67 

720 
1,524 
7,740 

34, 794 

38 

1,310 

94 
28 

2, 750 
1,517 

Shivwits 

6 

320 

Uintah  and  Ouray. . . 

120 
184 

5,574 
8,395 

565 

116,050 

Colville 

97 

64 

97 

112 

404 
42 

2,801 

10,  734 
15, 795 
12,524 
50, 144 
62,987 
7,055 

321,710 

16 
9 
10 

5 
17 

10 

89 

9, 128 
6, 030 
3,828' 
1, 044 ' 
9,480 
5,284 

55,  772 

81 
5 
6 

1,606 

1,265 

46 

50 

81 

107 

327 

8,500 

8,  650 

49, 100 

49, 800 

Taho'ah 

Tulalip 

60 
32 

634 

3,707 
1,771 

84,365 

Wisconsin 

1,963 

178, 153 

115 

3,420 

Grand  Rapids 

Hay  ward 

710 
750 
520 
106 

25 
409 
270 

11 

464 

26, 840 
45, 780 
97, 392 
20, 289 

2,640 
42,  831 
80,  653 

5,285 

49,317 

702 
620 

25, 570 
34,200 

8 
60 

1,270 

18 
36 
13 
1 
5 
6 
10 

21 

8,780 
17,  758 
17,  064 
720 
2,760 
3, 540 
5, 150 

11,040 

52 

484 

93 

1,300 

79. 634 

3;  225 

1,500 

24 
400 
217 

1,920 
40, 000 
76, 463 

4 

71 

Red  Cliff 

47 

650 

Tomah  . 

1 
443 

135 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

38,277| 



i 

1  Estimated. 
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Table  19. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 

year  ended  June  80,  1920. 


Superintendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

Grand  total 

31,440 

30,942 

26, 461 

23, 248 

Arizona 

5,726 

5,625 

5,060 

4,671 

Canip  Verde  superintendency. . . . 

60 

64 

50 

40 

Camp  Verde 

30 
30 

22 
42 

20 
30 

17 
23 

Day. 

Clarksdale 

Do. 

Colorado  River 

80 

90 

83 

81 

Reservation  boarding. 

Fort  Apache  superintendency . . . 

472 

480 

443 

425 

Fort  Apache 

300 
42 
50 
40 
20 

20 

275 
34 
39 
40 
46 

46 

266 
33 
38 
39 
21 

46 

263 
30 
37 
37 
19 

39 

Do. 

Canon 

Day. 

Cibecue 

Do. 

East  Fork 

Do. 

Cibecue 

Mission     day;     Evangelical 

East  Fork 

Lutheran. 
Do. 

Fort  Mohave 

200 
35 

22 

172 

160 

150 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

15 

14 

95~ 

13 
89~ 

Do. 

Leupp  superintendent 

183 

99 

Leupp 

163 
20 

90 
9 

86 
9 

81 
8 

Reservation  boarding. 

Talchaco 

Mission   boarding;   Evangel- 

ical Lutheran. 

Moqui  superintendent 

.374 

478 

406 

380 

Chimopovy 

50 
72 

80 
100 

72 

45 
105 

88 
153 
87 

44 
101 

65 
126 

70 

41 
98 
55 
120 
66 

Dav. 

Hoteville-Bacabi 

Do. 

OraiM 

Do. 

Polacca 

Do. 

Second  Mesa 

Do. 

Navajo  superintendency 

1,136 

1 ,  236 

1,075 

974 

Navajo 

350 
166 
250 
25 
60 
35 
100 

150 

379 
218 
254 

315 
192 
199 

297 
170 
175 

Reservation  boarding. 

Chin  Lee 

Do. 

Tohatchi 

Do. 

Dav. 

Luki  Chuki 

41 
55 
109 

180 

31 

55 
103 

180 

17 

50 
90 

175 

Do. 

Ganado 

Mission  day;  Presbvterian. 

Rehoboth 

Mission  boarding;  Christian 

St.  Michael's 

Reformed. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Phoenix 

700 

813 

736 

712 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

912 

895 

841 

762 

Pima 

218 
36 
40 
40 
40 
30 
40 
28 
40 
40 
40 
35 

235 
20 
30 

222 
28 
38 
20 
19 

218 
28 
34 
20 
17 

206 
15 
26 
19 
14 

Reservation  boarding. 

Blackwater 

Day. 

Casa  Blanca 

Do. 

Chiu  Chuischu 

Do. 

Cocklebur 

Do. 

Gila  Bend l 

Do. 

Gila  Crossing 

25 
43 
31 
24 
34 
16 
349 
18 
28 

23 
21 
30 
21 
29 
16 
339 
18 
27 

20 
18 
28 
16 
21 
12 
333 
11 
23 

Do. 

Pima  Day 

Do. 

Maricopa 

Do. 

Qua  jote 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Ann's  (Guadalupe) 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Mission  hoarding;  Catholic. 

Mission  dav;  Catholic. 

Mission  dav. 

Salt  River  superintendency 

158 

125 

119 

97 

40 
30 

88 

Dav. 

Lehi .'.'.'. 

31 
94 

27 
92 

23 
74 

Do. 

Do. 

i  Not  in  operation. 
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Table  19.— Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  SO,  1920 — Continued. 


Superintendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

Arizona— Continued. 

San  Carlos  superintendency 

381 

467 

426 

391 

Bvlas 

40 
216 
100 

25 

93 
237 
103 

34 

88 
204 
100 

34 

84 

188 

89 

30 

Day. 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Rice 

Mission     day;     Evangelical 

Lutheran. 

500 

347 

311 

278 

155 
30 
30 
35 
40 
30 
30 
20 

130 

110 
33 
19 
27 
31 
22 
35 
15 
55 

103 
23 
15 
18 
25 
22 
35 
15 
55 

88 
18 
11 
12 
22 
22 
•35 
15 
55 

Day. 

Do. 

Sells 

Do. 

Tucson 

Do. 

Vamori 

Do. 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 

Do. 

San  Miguel 

Do. 

Tucson 

Mission    boarding:    Presby- 

terian. 

Truxton  Canon 

140 

90 

89 

87 

Reservation  boarding. 

Western    Navajo   superintend- 
ency. 

373 

254 

212 

192 

Western  Navajo 

308 
30 
35 

1,872 

159 
56 
39 

2,063 

140 
33 
39 

1,693 

127 
26 
39 

1,474 

72~ 

Do. 

Marsh  Pass 

Do. 

Moencopi 

Day. 

Bishop  superintendent 

140 

112 

90 

Bishop 

60 
30 
20 
30 

48 
29 
10 
25 

38 

22 

9 

21 

29 
17 

8 
18 

Do. 

Big  Pine 

Do. 

Independence 

Do. 

Pine  Creek 

Do. 

Campo 

20 
98 

15 

106 

13 

78 

13 

70 

Do. 

Fort  Bidwell 

Reservation  boarding. 

Fort  Yuma  superintendency 

220 

163 

141 

134 

Fort  Yuma 

180 
40 

142 
21 

126 
15 

123 
11 

Do. 

Day. 

Greenville 

90 
165 

124 

178 

109 
154 

103 
142 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Hoopa  Valley 

Soboba      superintendency— St. 
Boniface 

100 

150 

150 

140 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Pala  superintendency 

158 

95 

86 

72 

Pala 

30 
24 
30 
30 
14 
30 

26 
4 

19 

15 
7 

24 

25 
4 

15 

14 
7 

21 

22 
2 

13 

14 
6 

15 

Day. 
Do. 

Capitan  Grande  l 

La  Jolla 

Do. 

Mesa  Grande 

Do. 

Rincon  l 

Do. 

Volcan 

Do. 

Round  Valley  superintendency. . 

95 

69 

56 

37 

Pinoliville 

25 

30 
40 

23 

22 
24 

19 
20 
17 

11 
16 

10 

Do 

Upper  Lake 

Do. 

Yokaia 

Do. 

Sherman 

700 

974 

750 

r,-in 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Tule  River  superintendency 

86 

77 

66 

51 

Tule  River 

30 
32 
24 

18 
34 
25 

16 
26 
24 

14 
19 
18 

Day. 
Do. 

Auberry 

Burrough 

Do. 

•Abolished. 
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Table  19. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


Superintendences  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

80 

74 

61 

49 

Southern  Ute  superintendency . . 

80 

74 

61 

49 

50 
30 

490 

45 
29 

352 

37 
24 

264 

32 
17 

231 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 

Allen 

Coeur  d'Alene  superintendency. . 

140 

99 

88 

74 

. 

Kalispel 

30 
30 
80 

17 
24 
58 

14 
19 
55 

10 
16 

48 

Do. 

Do. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Fort  Hall  superintendency 

250 

197 

120 

101 

Fort  Hall 

200 
20 
30 

170 

6 

21 

93 

6 

21 

76 
4 
21 

Reservation  boarding. 

Skull  Valley  i 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 

Fort  Lapwai  superintendency— 

100 
70 

56 
64 

56 
55 

56 
38 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Sac  and  Fox  superintendency 

70 

64 

55 

38 

Fox 

40 
30 

821 

32 
32 

1,125 

27 

28 

903 

18 
20 

789 

Day. 
Do. 

Haskell 

750 
71 

702 

1,035 
90 

539 

828 
75 

506 

720 
69 

483 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Kickapoo  1 

Reservation  boarding. 

Mackinac  superintendency 

352 

175 

168 

157 

Baraga  (Holy  Name) 

Harbor  Springs  (Holy  Child- 

152 
200 

57 
118 

56 
112 

47 
110 

Mission  boarding  and  day; 
Catholic. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

350 
939 

364 
1,075 

338 
932 

326 
791 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Fond  du  Lac  superintendency. . . 

80 

73 

51 

35 

Nett  Lake 

60 
20 

49 
24 

35 
16 

23 
12 

Day. 

Grand  Portage 

Do. 

Leech  Lake  superintendency 

130 

152 

134 

117 

90 
40 

87 
65 

78 
56 

66 
51 

Reservation  boarding. 

Do. 

Pipestone  superintendency 

248 

269 

240 

216 

212 
36 

248 
21 

222 
18 

205 
11 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Red  Lake  superintendency 

238 

290 

265 

230 

Red  Lake 

75 
93 
70 

97 
89 
104 

87 
86 
92 

79 
84 
67 

Reservation  boarding. 

Do. 

Contract  mission  boarding; 

Catholic. 

White  Earth  superintendency.. 

243 

291 

242 

193 

Pine  Point 

53 
30 
30 
130 

i 

81 

20 

58 

132 

Abolishe< 

59 
15 
43 
125 

3. 

36 

12 

29 

116 

Day. 

Do. 

Do. 

Contract   mission   boarding; 

Catholic. 
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Table  19.  —Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 
year  ended  Jane  30,  1920 — Continued. 


Superintendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

1,768 

1,554 

1,287 

1,112 

B  lackfeet  superintendency 

349 

351 

273 

243 

Blackfeet 

144 
30 
30 

145 

171 

50 
16 
114 

115 
39 
15 

104 

94 

32 

13 

104 

Reservation  boarding. 
Dav. 

"Do. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

377 

278 

241 

204 

100 
47 
50 
25 

125 
30 

77 
34 
30 
15 
98 
24 

68 
32 
20 
14 
91 
16 

57 
31 
13 
12 

86 
10 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Mission  day;  Baptist. 
Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 
Mission  day;  Baptist. 

St.  Ann's 

Flathead  superintendency 

300 

194 

115 

102 

St.  Ignatius 

300 

194 

115 

102 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Fort  Belknap  superintendency . . 

251 

246 

219 

195 

Fort  Belknap 

51 

40 
160 

118 
25 

103 

100 
24 
95 

86 
21 
88 

Reservation  boarding. 

Lodge  Pole 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Paul's 

Fort  Peck  superintendency 

250 

232 

218 

195 

Fort  Peck 

120 
30 
30 
30 
40 

119 
16 
20 
14 

63 

115 
14 
17 
12 
60 

114 
11 
12 
9 

49 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

No.l 

No.2 

No.  3i 

Do. 

Wolf  Point 

Mission  boarding  and  day; 
Presbyterian. 

Rocky  Boy's  agency 

25 

51 

39 

25 

Day. 

216 

202 

182 

143 

62 
28 
24 
29 

471 

Tongue  River 

69 
47 
40 
60 

607 

79 
37 
38 
48 

684 

70 
36 
33 
43 

561 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Birney 

Lamedeer 

St.  Labre's 

Contract  mission  boarding; 

Nebraska 

Catholic. 

Genoa 

400 

513 

390 

311 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Winnebago  superintendency 

207 

171 

171 

160 

All  Saint's 

25 
122 
60 

792 

50 
35 
86 

643 

50 
35 
86 

598 

50 
35 

75 

538 

Mission  day;  Episcopal. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 
Mission     boarding;     Dutch 

St.  Augustine 

Winnebago  Mission 

Nevada 

Reformed. 

Carson 

375 

373 

350 

336 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Fallon  superintendency 

65 

47 

39 

30 

Fallon 

40 
25 

33 
14 

27 
12 

21 
9 

Day. 
Do. 

Lovelocks 

Fort'McDermitt 

SO 
20 

33 
15 

27 
12 

21 
11 

Do. 

Moapa  River 

Do. 

Nevada  superintendency 

90 

57 

53 

45 

Nevada 

70 
20 

47 
10 

44 
9 

37 
8 

Do. 

Wadsworth 

Do. 

Walker  River 

60 

16 

15 

12 

Do. 

Western  Shoshone  superintend- 
ency   

102 

102 

102 

83 

No.l 

35 
34 
33 

29 
52 
21 

29 
52 
21 

23 
43 
17 

Do. 

No.  2 

Do. 

No.3 

Do. 

*  Abolished. 
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Table  19. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  attendance,  etc.;  of  schools  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


Superintendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 


New  Mexico 

Albuquerque 

Mescalero 

Pueblo  Bonito  superintendency 

Pueblo  Bonito 

Pinedale 

Lake  Grove  Mission 

Pueblo  day,  Southern  superin- 
tendency at  Albuquerque 

Acomita 

Cochiti 

E  ncinal 

Tsleta 

Jemez 

Laguna 

McCarthy's 

Mesita 

Parnate 

Paraje 

San  Felipe 

Santa  Domingo 

Seama 

Sia 

Bernalillo 

Pueblo  day,  Northern  superin- 
tendency at  E  spanola 

Picuris 

San  Ildefonso 

San  Juan 

Santa  Clara 

Taos 

St.  Catherine's 

San  Juan  superintendency 

San  Juan 

Toadlena 

Santa  Fe 

Zuni  superintendency 

Zuni 

Zuni 

Christian  Reformed 

North  Carolina 

Cherokee  superintendency 

Cherokee 

Big  Cove 

Birdtown 

Little  Snowbird 

Snowbird  Gap 

North  Dakota 

Bismarck 

Fort  Berthold  superintendency. 

No.2 

No.3 

Fort  Berthold 

Congregational 

Fort  Totten 

Standing  Rock  superintendency 

Standing  Rock 

Bullhead » 

Cannon  Ball  * 

Grand  River J 

St.  Elizabeth's 

Turtle  Mountain  No.  5 

Wahpeton 


Capac- 
ity. 

Total 

Average 

Average 

enroll- 

enroll- 

attend- 

Class of  school. 

ment. 

ment. 

ance. 

3,129 

3,243 

2,878 

2,577 

474 

530 

490 

456 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

100 

133 

115 

101 

Reservation  boarding. 

390 

288 

237 

215 

340 

258 

210 

193 

Do. 

30 

15 

12 

11 

Day. 

20 

15 

15 

11 

Mission  day. 

813 

844 

748 

658 

32 

45 

36 

29 

Day. 

28 

33 

29 

25 

Do. 

30 

21 

20 

18 

Do. 

120 

129 

113 

96 

Do. 

120 

97 

89 

76 

Do. 

34 

55 

49 

43 

Do. 

38 

30 

26 

23 

Do. 

38 

23 

20 

17 

Do. 

60 

83 

76 

65 

Do. 

20 

37 

30 

25 

Do. 

60 

54 

54 

47 

Do. 

50 

95 

70 

62 

Do. 

28 

29 

28 

26 

Do. 

30 

15 

14 

14 

Do. 

125 

98 

94 

92 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

494 

270 

253 

228 

24 

21 

20 

18 

Day. 

40 

10 

10 

9 

Do. 

70 

63 

57 

53 

Do. 

40 

47 

45 

40 

Do. 

70 

71 

63 

50 

Do. 

250 

58 

58 

58 

Mission  boarding:  Catholic. 

230 

334 

291 

269 

150 

229 

203 

192 

Reservation  boarding. 

80 

105 

88 

77 

Do. 

400 

488 

433 

373 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

228 

356 

311 

277 

80 

143 

122 

113 

Reservation  boarding. 

118 

181 

157 

144 

Day. 

30 

32 

32 

20 

Mission  day;  Christian   Re- 

310 

374 

346 

285 

formed. 

310 

374 

346 

285 

160 

268 

255 

233 

Reservation  boarding. 

40 

32 

24 

11 

Day. 

40 

36 

35 

21 

Do. 

30 

22 

18 

12 

Do. 

40 

16 

14 

8 

Do. 

1,149 

1,246 

1,066 

933 

80 

103 

94 

89 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

154 

101 

99 

72 

36 

23 

22 

19 

Day. 

30 

21 

20 

18 

Do. 

75 

29 

29 

14 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

13 

28 

28 

21 

Mission  boarding;  Congrega- 
tional. 

323 

444 

364 

335 

Reservation  boarding. 

362 

370 

316 

260 

202 

243 

214 

177 

Do. 

40 

24 

16 

13 

Day. 

40 

22 

17 

11 

Do. 

30 

18 

16 

13 

Do. 

50 

63 

53 

46 

Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 

30 

28 

18 

12 

Day. 

200 

200 
Abolish* 

175 
d. 

165 

Nonreservation  boarding. 
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Table  19 Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 

year  ended  June  30,  1920— Continued. 


Supcrintendenciesand  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

Oklahoma 

3,859 

4,289 

3,615 

3,212 

90 
150 
500 

104 
202 
699 

85 
172 
560 

72 
157 
453 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

613 

582 

527 

472 

110 
160 

155 
188 

135 
134 
165 

148 

125 
125 
143 
134 

110 
115 
119 
128 

Reservation  boarding. 
Do. 

Fort  Sill           

Do. 

Do. 

190 

125 

101 

83 

115 

75 

119 
6 

116" 

95 
6 

98 

79 
4 

84~ 

Do. 

Contract  Mission  boarding. 

100 

Reservation  boarding. 

144 

104 

92 

81 

79 
65 

85 
19 

74 

18 

67 
14 

Do. 

Day. 

150 

207 

196 

189 

100 
50 

161 

46 

155 
41 

152 

37 

Reservation  boarding. 
Contract   Mission   boarding: 
Catholic. 

Shawnee  superintendency 

230 

146 

102 

88 

30 
100 
100 

27 
65 

54 

23 
29 
50 

17 
21 
50 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 
Do. 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  Benedict's) 
Sacred  Heart  (St.  Mary's). . . 

Total      (exclusive      Five 
Tribes). 

2,167 

2,285 

1,933 

1,679 

Five  Civilized  Tribes 

1,692 

2,004 

1,682 

1,533 

Cherokee  Nation;  Cherokee 
Orphan  School. 

160 

182 

158 

151 

Tribal  boarding. 

327 

420 

352 

317 

100 
112 
115 

142 
139 
139 

128 
119 
105 

119 
111 

87 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

115 

169 

139 

112 

Bloomfield 

SO 
35 

137 
32 

112 
27 

87 
25 

Do. 

Contract  boarding;  private. 

530 

664 

572 

532 

Armstrong  Male  Acad- 
emy. 
Jones  Male  Academy 

Wheelock  Academy 

100 

100 
110 
100 

80 

40 

121 

124 
150 
117 

88 

64 

115 

115 
110 

97 
83 

52 

110 

110 

94 
90 

78 

50 

Tribal  boarding. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Agnes  Mission 

Presbyterian. 
Contract   Mission   boarding- 
Catholic. 

Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Na- 
tion. 

460 

420 

339 

317 

Murray  School  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Oklahoma  Presbyterian 
College. 

St.  Agnes  Academy 

St.  Elizabeth's 

150 

50 

160 

70 
30 

127 

52 

168 

57 
16 

99 

43 

129 

54 
14 

98 

39 

113 

54 
13 

Contract;   State  institution 

Contract   Mission   boarding 

Presbyterian. 
Contract   Mission   boarding 

Catholic. 
Do. 

St.  Joseph's 

Do. 

Seminole  Nation 

100 
100 

149 
149 

122 

122 

104 
104 

Mekusukey 

1  Tribal  boarding. 

1  Abolished. 
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Table  19. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


Superintendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

Oregon 

1,235 

1,272 

989 

833 

Klamath  superintendency 

172 

137 

104 

85 

Klamath 

112 
30 
30 

92 
17 

28 

69 
12 
23 

60 

7 
18 

Reservation  boarding. 

Modoc  Point l 

Day. 

No.3 

Do. 

Salem 

650 

903 

679 

586 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Umatilla  superintendency 

283 

105 

87 

68 

Umatilla 

93 

40 

150 

17 
23 
65 

16 
18 
53 

12 
11 
45 

Day. 

Tutuilla 

Do. 

St.  Andrew's  (Kate  Drexel). . 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Warm  Springs  superintendency. . 

130 

127 

119 

94 

Warm  Springs 

100 
30 

3,715 

112 
15 

3,467 

106 
13 

2,895 

84 
10 

2,379 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

South  Dakota 

Cheyenne  River 

180 
157 

169 

128 

109 
132 

Reservation  boarding. 

Crow  Creek  superintendency 

174 

155 

Crow  Creek  * 

82 
75 

116 

58 

98 
57 

79 
53 

283 
62 
32 

149 

Do. 

Immaculate  Conception 

Contract  mission  boarding; 

Flandreau 

360 

60 

100 

250 

1,165 

340 

82 
47 
189 

1,133 

309 
71 
36 

165 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Hopei 

Do. 

Lower  Brule  i 

Reservation  boarding. 
Nonreservation  boarding. 

Pierre 

886 

681 

Pine  Ridge 

210 
25 
30 
30 
30 
33 
30 
33 
30 
24 
24 
36 
30 
33 
30 
24 
30 
27 
30 
33 
30 
30 
20 
23 
30 
20 

240 

364 
26 
16 
38 
28 
22 
15 
17 
10 
11 
23 
35 
22 
17 
23 
13 
17 
23 
14 
22 
20 
19 
17 
16 
13 
17 

275 

267 
20 
11 
31 
20 
18 
12 
14 
8 
10 
16 
29 
19 
14 
17 
11 
15 
15 
12 
15 
14 
16 
13 
13 
9 
13 

234 

217 

15 

9 

21 

12 

11 

9 

11 

5 

5 

12 

17 

13 

11 

10 

8 

9 

7 

7 

10 
7 
9 
9 
11 
7 
9 
210 

Reservation  boarding. 

No.l 

Day. 

No.  4 

Do. 

No.  5 

Do. 

No.  6 

Do. 

No.  7 

Do. 

No.9 

Do. 

No.  10 

Do. 

No.  12 

Do. 

No.  13 

Do. 

No.  15 

Do. 

No.  16 

Do. 

No.17 

Do. 

No.  18 

Do. 

No.  19 

Do. 

No.  20 

Do. 

No.  21 

Do. 

No.  22 

Do. 

No.  23 

Do. 

No.  24 

Do. 

No.  25 

Do. 

No.  26 

Do. 

No.  27 

Do. 

No.  28 

Do. 

No.  29 

Do. 

No.  30 

Do. 

Holy  Rosary 

Contract  mission  boarding; 

Catholic.              IS 
Nonreservation  boarding. 

Rapid  City 

300 

318 

250 

170 

Rosebud  superintendency 

978 

863 

764 

646 

Rosebud 

200 
20 
40 
24 
27 
24 
26 
29 
26 
25 

186 
20 
13 
18 
16 
14 
19 
24 
21 
22 

168 
20 
12 
15 
12 
11 
18 
21 
19 
17 

155 
16 

9 
11 
11 

8 
14 
10 
16 
11 

Reservation  boarding. 

Blackpipe 

Day. 

Corn  Creek 

Do. 

Cut  Meat 

Do. 

He-Dog's  Camp 

Do. 

Ironwood 

Do. 

Little  Crow's  Camp 

Do. 

Milk's  Camp 

Do. 

Oak  Creek 

Do. 

Pine  Creek 

Do. 

i  Abolished. 
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Table  19. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  attendance,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


Super  intendencies  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 

attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

South  Dakota— Continued. 

Rosebud  Superintendency— Con 
Rosebud 

25 
26 
21 
21 
19 
25 
70 
325 

16 
16 
14 
16 
10 
18 
50 
370 

12 

13 
11 
12 
7 

15 

50 

331 

10 

11 

10 

8 

6 

13 

48 

279 

Day. 

Sprint:  Crook 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

White  Lake  i 

Do. 

Wood 

Do. 

St.  Mary's 

Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 
Contract   mission  boarding; 

St.  Francis's 

Catholic. 
Day. 

Sisseton 

40 
125 

137 

21 
131 

160 

14 
117 

134 

10 

105 

107 

Yankton  superintendency:  San- 
tee  Normal  Training. 

Utah 

Mission  boarding  and  day; 
Congregational. 

Goshute 

30 

40 
67 

1,507 

31 

16 

113 

1,139 

24 
15 

95 

921 

21 

14 
72 

794 

Day. 

Shivwits 

Do. 

Uintah 

Reservation  boarding. 

Washington 

Colville  superintendency 

375 

228 

186 

154 

No.l 

25 
30 
30 
25 
25 
25 
25 
90 
100 

13 
51 

27 
9 
17 
11 
6 
40 
54 

11 

38 
18 

9 
13 
10 

6 
31 
50 

10 

27 

14 

5 

12 

7 

4 

25 

50 

Day. 

No.3 

Do. 

No.4 

Do. 

No.71 

Do. 

No.  9 

Do. 

Nine  Mile  Creek  i 

Do. 

Owhii 

Do. 

Sacred  Heart 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

St.  Mary's 

Do. 

Cushman  superintendency 

505 

425 

354 

321 

Cushman 

350 
30 
30 
25 
70 

272 
26 
19 
25 

83 

215 
24 
17 
22 
76 

197 
20 
16 
17 
71 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Chehalis 

Day. 
Do. 

Port  Gamble 

Do. 

St.  George 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Neah  Bay  Superintendency 

120 

110 

80 

62 

Neah  Bay 

60 
60 

70 
40 

49 
31 

37 
25 

Day. 
Do. 

Quileute 

Spokane  superintendency 

90 

51 

43 

33 

No.  1 

33 

32 
25 

18 
20 
13 

15 
17 
11 

13 
13 

7 

Do. 

No.2 

Do. 

No.  8i 

.      Do. 

Taholah 

36 

29 

25 

20 

Do. 

250 

219 

163 

146 

180 
40 
30 

194 
25 

144 
19 

131 
15 

Reservation  boarding. 
Day. 
Do. 

Lnmmi  , 

131 
2,132 

77 
1,669 

70 
1,434 

58 
1,245 

Wisconsin 

Hay  ward  superintendency 

305 

353 

250 

201 

Hay  ward 

231 

74 

296 
57 

200 
50 

161 
40 

Do. 

La  Courte  0  'Reille 1 

Day. 

Keshena  superintendency 

585 

507 

475 

439 

140 

80 

220 

120 
25 

150 
11 

224 

87 
35 

142 

9 

209 

80 
35 

135 

7 
195 

67 
35 

Day. 

Contract   mission   boarding; 

St.  Joseph's 

St.  Anthony's 

Catholic. 
Mission  day;  Catholic. 

Mission  day;  Episcopal. 

i  Abolished. 


*  Not  in  operation. 
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Table  19. — Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  attendance ,  etc.,  of  schools  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


Superintendences  and  names  of 
schools. 

Capac- 
ity. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Class  of  school. 

Wisconsin— Continued. 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

160 

193 

170 

166 

Reservation  boarding. 

La  Pointe  superintendency 

690 

196 

196 

153 

490 
200 

70 
126 

70 
126 

60 
93 

Mission  day;  Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Red  Cliff  superintendency 

117 

66 

63 

44 

Red  Cliff 

52 

65 

37 
29 

34 
29 

24 
20 

Day. 

Mission  boarding;  Catholic. 

Bayfield  (Holy  Family) 

275 
400 

354 

285 

280 
263 

242 
236 

Nonreservation  boarding. 

Shoshone  superintendency 

400 

285 

263 

236 

135 
25 
120 

20 
100 

99 

8 
107 

17 
54 

88 

8 

100 

16 
51 

79 

6 

92 

15 
44 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Contract  mission   boarding; 

Catholic. 
Mission  boarding;  Episcopal. 
Contract  mission   boarding; 

St.  Michael's 

Protestant  Episcopal. 

1  Abolished. 


Table  20. — School  statistics  for  44  years.1 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS  AND  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FROM  1877  TO  1920. 


Boarding  schools. 

Day  schools.2 

Total. 

Year. 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number. 

Average 
attendance. 

1877                  

48 

49 

52 

60 

114 

140 

157 

153 

167 

158 

156 

3  170 

3  168 

3  166 

3  160 

3  162 

3  160 

3  161 

3  157 
3  143 

102 
119 
107 
109 
86 
106 
125 
154 
145 
227 
227 
242 
230 
233 
228 
238 
234 
223 
216 
204 

150 
168 
159 
169 
200 
246 
282 
307 
312 
385 
383 
412 
398 
399 
388 
400 
394 
384 
373 
347 

3,598 

1878                     

4,142 

1879 

4,448 

1880 

4,651 

1885  

6,201 

9, 865 

15,061 

17,  708 

21,812 

20, 106 

18,774 

20,973 

20,607 

20,858 

20, 702 

4  20, 083 

4  20,368 

4  19,395 

&  16, 109 

18, 762 

1,942 
2,367 
3,127 
3,860 
3,643 
4,839 
4, 873 
5,308 
5,223 
5,269 
5,426 
5,220 
4,925 
4,427 
4,383 
4,486 

8,143 

1890  .           

12, 232 
18, 188 

1895  .           

1900                  

21.568 

1905                         

25' 455 

1910                             

24,945 
23, 647 

1911                         

1912 

26, 281 
25, 830 

1913 

1914 

26, 127 

1915 

26, 128 

1916 

4  25, 303 
4  25, 294 

4  23  822 

1917 

1918  ..             

1919  . 

a  20  492 

1920  .                          

6 23  248 

1  For  other  years,  see  1913  report. 

2  Indian  children  in  public  schools  under  contract  are  included  in  the  average  attendance,  but  the  schools 
are  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools. 

3  Includes  Five  Tribes'  boarding  schools. 

4  The  decrease  in  attendance  is  due  to  a  different  method  of  computation.  Formerly  the  average  attend- 
ance was  the  average  of  three-quarters  having  the  greatest  attendance.  Attendance'  has  been  computed 
on  a  basis  of  10  months,  including  September,  when  the  attendance  is  always  small. 

5  Attendance  has  been  computed  on  a  basis  of  365  days. 

6  Attendance  computed  on  actual  number  of  days  in  session. 
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Table  20. — School  statistics  for  44  years — Continued. 

APPROPRIATIONS  MADE  FOR  SCHOOLS  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  SINCE  1876. 


Year. 

Appropria- 
tion. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

Year. 

Appropria- 
tion. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

1877  . 

$20,000 

30,000 

60,000 

75,000 

75,000 

135,000 

4S7,  200 

675,  200 

992, 800 

1,100,065 

1,211,415 

1,179,916 

1,348,015 

1,364,568 

1,842,770 

2,291,650 

2,315,612 

2,243,497 

2,060,695 

2,056,515 

2,517,265 

2,631,771 

2,638,390 

2,936,080 

1901 

$3,080,367 
3,244,250 
3,531,250 
3,522,950 
3,880,740 
3,777,100 
3, 925, 830 
4,105,715 
4,008,825 
3,757,909 
3,685,290 
3,757,495 
4,015,720 

2  4,403,355 

3  4,678,627 
« 4,391, 155 
2  4,701,903 

2  55, 185, 290 
M,835,300 
7  4,922,325 
7  4, 725, 825 

4.91 

1878  . 

50.00 
100. 00 
25.00 

1902 

5.32 

1879... 

1903 

8.84 

1880  . 

1904 

i  1.23 

1881... 

1905 

10.15 

1882. . . 

80.00 
260.  00 
38.00 
47.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.60 
14.00 

1.00 
35. 00 
24.30 

1.04 
13.50 
18.87 
12.00 
22.45 

4.54 

.25 

11.28 

1906 

12.67 

1883... 

1907 

3.93 

1884 

1908  . 

4.58 

1885 

1909 

12.36 

1886 

1910 

16-26 

1887 

1911 

i  1. 93 

1888  . 

1912.   .                

1.96 

1889... 

1913                     

6.87 

1890.   . 

1914     . 

9.65 

1891... 

1915 

6.25 

1892... 

1916     

i  6.14 

1893 

1917 

7.08 

1894 

1918 

10.28 

1895.... 

1919  .                

16.75 

1896 

1920 

1.18 

1897 

1921 

i  3.  99 

1898 

Total  since  1876 

1899... 

118,425,645 

1900 

i  Decrease. 

2  Includes  8400,000  for  Indian  school  and  agency  buildings. 

3  Includes  15440,000  for  Indian  school  and  agency  buildings. 

4  Includes  $430,000  for  Indian  school  and  agency  buildings. 

:-  Includes  .$300,000  for  Indian  school  buildings,  Sioux  Reservations,  North  and  South  Dakota. 

6  Includes  $350,000  for  Indian  school  and  agency  buildings. 

7  Includes  $335,000  for  Indian  school  and  agency  buildings. 


Table  21.—. 

Demonstration  farms, 

fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1920. 

States  and  superintendencies. 

Acre- 
age. 

Value. 

Value 
of  tools 

and 
imple- 
ments. 

Employees 
engaged. 

Value  of  products. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Raised. 

Con- 
sumed. 

Sold. 

On 

hand. 

Grand  total 

1,429 

$56, 010 

$3, 925 

23 

$7, 596 

$8, 902 

$8,392 

$15 

$495 

Arizona: 

Kaibab 

90 

450 

555 
200 

8 

180 

112 

112 

Pima  i 

California:  Campo... 

3 

200 
48 
638 

410 
40 

120 

3,270 
1,200 
9,570 

41,000 
400 

280 

280 

Idaho:  Fort  Hall 2... 

Montana:  Blackfeet 2 

20 
715 

North  Dakota:  Fort  Berthold 

Oklahoma:    Cheyenne   and 

Arapaho 2 * 

15 

7,416 

8,510 

8,000 

15 

495 

Oregon:  Klamath  2 

2,435 

1  See  next  table  also.  2  Only  items  reported. 

Table  22. — Experimentation  farms,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Acre- 
age. 

Value. 

Value 
of  tools 

and 
imple- 
ments. 

Employees 
engaged. 

Value  of  products. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Raised. 

Con- 
sumed. 

Sold. 

On 
hand. 

Grand  total 

66 

$7, 060 

$824 

21 

$9, 575 

$15,300 

$100 

$15,200 

Arizona:  Pima 

55 
1 

10 

5,500 

60 

1,500 

824             21  1     9  575 

15, 300 

100 

15,200 

Montana:  Crowi 

New  Mexico:  San  Juan  '... 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 2 

Only  items  reported. 


2  Not  reported. 
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Table  27. — Allotments  approved  by  the  department  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

1920,  and  made  in  the  field. 


States  and  tribes  or  reservations. 

Approved  by  de- 
partment. 

Made  in 

the  field. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Total,  1920 

1,433 

782 
4,092 
1,134 
4,976 
4,535 
4,265 
4,262 

651 
6,054 
10, 992 
C1) 

172,546 
125, 615 

1, 121, 084 
175, 456 
798, 179 
671,546 
452, 910 

1, 159, 585 
124, 014 

1,337,210 

2, 225, 640 
C1) 

1,546 

428 
4,281 
4,688 
2,994 
6,473 
8,521 
4,141 
5,875 
13, 634 

172,616 

65, 992 

1919 

1918 

72,830 
397, 103 
256, 398 
850, 094 
1, 475,  044 
591, 772 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

893,  299 

1911 

2, 044,  299 

1910 

1860  to  1915 

Arizona:  Public  domain 

219 
352 

31,546 
10, 253 

231 

89 

32. 663 

California 

8,939 

Soboba  (Morongo) 

263 

89 

1 

1,435 
8,818 

80 

Public  domain 

89 
3 

8,939 
440 

Idaho 

Fort  Hall 

2 

1 

1 
17 

360 

Public  domain 

1 

1 
17 

80 

40 

2,539 

80 

Minnesota:  Fond  dn  "Lac 

40 

2,539 

Blackfeet 

1 

1 
15 

26 

320 

160 

2,059 

920 

1 

1 

15 

26 

320 

Turtle  Mountain  (public  domain) 

160 

2,059 
920 

Nevada 

Fallon 

19  1            190 

19 

7 

340 

756 

190 

Public  domain 

7 
399 
127 

730 
62,264 
18,399 

730 

New  Mexico:  Public  domain 

53, 122 

Oregon 

60, 863 

127 

18,399 

1 
755 

76 

160 

Umatilla 

60, 703 

South.  Dakota 

285 

45,625 

12, 159 

Cheyenne  River 

169 
40 
76 

6 

27, 308 
6,158 
12, 159 

880 

Crow  Creek 

Lower  Brule 

76 
6 
1 

12, 159 
880 

Utah:  Public  domain 

Washington:  Public  domain 

51 

Total  reservations 

696 
737 

66,009 
106,537 

855 
691 

73,932 

98, 684 

Grand  total 

1,433 

172,546 

1,546 

172,616 

See  Table  6, 1916  annual  report  (by  calendar  years). 
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Table  28. — Sales  of  Indians'  allotted  lands  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 


N 

Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 

oncompetent  sales. i 

Tnhcritcd-land  sales.: 

States  and  suporiutena-mcics. 

Acreage. 

Proceeds 

Num- 
ber of 

tracts. 

Acreage. 

Proceeds. 

6,326 

719,957.92 

$13,509,387.14 

10, 945 

1,372,826.14 

$24,189,226.34 

Total,  1920 

1.201! 
463 
662 
588 
583 
422 
529 
208 
324 
494 
520 
235 
92 

147, 047. 00 
57, 947.  00 
74, 126.  00 
69,  849.  00 
54,958.62 
34, 429. 09 
45,526.31 
20, 778.  80 
34.391.11 
56,197.98 
82,655.80 
34.060.33 
7, 990. 88 

!  3,566,816.00 

1,224  823.00 

1,541,178.00 

1,040,202.00 

969,611.24 

5?4,724.56 

779,  526. 14 

407',  315.5(1 

568,  ssi).  75 

978.5S8.27 

1,245,639.96 

442,762.85 

159,318.81 

1.000  j      155,794.00 
507           57, 450.  00 
438          49,216.00 
655          75,892.00 
324           35,  762.  25 
393  i         68,245.45 
418  j         45,241.99 
109           10,797.94 
392           43,652.27 
638  1        79,665.66 
873  1      129,359.6] 
753         102,  70s.  no 
768           91,302.57 
820         106,359.25 
643           64. 447.  67 
978           90,214.97 

1,236         122,222.52 
(5)              44, 493. 99 

4,007,558.00 

1919 

1,580,309.00 

1918 

1,174,855.00 

1917 

1.54*:.  905.  00 

1916 

694,241.48 

1915 

715.50S.52 

1914 

773,309.16 

1913 

285,097.72 

1912 

889,  285.  02 

1911  3 

1,503,900.38 

19103 

1,956,315.92 

1909  4 

1, 321,25s.  72 

1908 

1,302,508.94 

1907... 

1,248,793.34 

1906... 

981,430.87 

1905. . . 

1,393,131.52 

1904  .. 

2,057,464.50 
757, 173.  25 

1903... 

California 

13 

1,381 

24, 869 

3 

218 

3,881 

Fort  Bidwell 

2 

6 
4 

1 

5 
19 

280 

840 

251 

10 

360 

903 

940 

18, 034 

5,295 

600 

3,  £50 

58,486 

1 
1 
1 

37 
160 
21 

244 

Greenville 

3,437 

Hoopa  Valley 

100 

Colorado:  Southern  Ute 

Idaho 

56 

4,324 

321.004 

Coeur  d'Alene 

7 
12 

21 

720 
183 

1,157 

28, 402 
30,084 

73,342 

4 

52 

5 

488 
3,836 

397 

35,710 

Fort  Lapwai 

285, 294 

Kansas 

38,  687 

Kickapoo 

17 
4 

3 

34 

957 
200 

37 

1,692 

60,410 
12,932 

784 

41,133 

5 

397 

38,  687 

Michigan:  Mackinac 

4 
61 

172 
2,755 

2,840 

Minnesota 

20,384 

1 
9 
9 
15 

94 

160 
176 
400 
956 

12,540 

1,315 

3.854 

5, 293 

30,671 

160, 639 

1 

60 

6 
2,749 

150 

Leech  Lake    . 

20,234 

White  Earth 

Montana 

88 

11,467 

179,279 

Blackfeet 

3 

28 
34 
29 

65 

468 
2,146 
2,884 
7,042 

3,767 

5, 143 
34,019 
56,116 

65,361 

463, 375 

Crow 

58 
13 
17 

146 

6,365 
1,010 
4,092 

11,394 

105, 426 

Flathead 

35,270 

Fort  Peck 

38, 583 

Nebraska 

1,226,351 

Omaha 

58, 
7 

98 

3,514 
253 

16, 789 

447,  941 
15,434 

160, 036 

84 
62 

64 

5,351 
6,043 

6,388 

707, 355 

Winnebago 

518, 996 

North  Dakota 

98, 802 

Fort  Berthold 

12  I 
18 
46 
22  I 

1,701 

949 

11,291 

2,848 

18,  201 
22,537 
93,746 
25, 552 

10 
38 
11 
5 

1,078 

2,478 

2,095 

737 

16,958 

Fort  Totten 

60,558 

Standing  Rock 

10,576 

Turtle  Mountain 

4,710 

«  Under  act  of  Mar.  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1015-1018),  modified  by  acts  of  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  444), 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855-856),  and  Feb.  14,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  678  '179). 

2  Under  act  ofMav  27, 1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  245-275),  modified  by  acts  of  May  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  182),  May  29, 
1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  444),  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855-856),  and  Feb.  14,  1913  (37  Stat.  L.,  678-679). 

3  Includes  sales  of  lands  of  Kaw,  <  »sage,  and  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

4  Includes  sales  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
6  Unknown. 
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Table  2S.Sales  of  Indians'  allotted  lands  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920- 

Continued. 


Noncompetent  sales. 

Inherited-land  sales. 

States  and  superintendences. 

Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 

Acreage. 

Proceeds. 

Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 

Acreage. 

Proceeds. 

Oklahoma 

267 

27, 020 

$752, 219 

216 

25, 102 

$810, 199 

33 

42 
26 
87 
11 
27 

4,087 
3,620 
2,485 
11,831 
970 
1,651 

83,395 
99, 533 
85, 979 
318,849 
25, 870 
60,408 

28 
57 
39 

18 

15 
1 

7 

5 

36 

9 

24 

4,138 

7,142 

5,101 

3,035 

160 

1,230 

120 

820 

760 

2,131 

465 

1,647 

109, 157 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

230, 676 
192,607 

71,697 

Otoe 

7,530 

54, 263 

Ponca 

4,451 

3 

12 
16 
10 

16 

320 
959 
536 
561 

1,454 

7,800 
32,416 
18,257 
19,712 

94, 708 

21,481 
13,411 

Seger 

Seneca 

76, 776 

Shawnee 

28, 150 

Oregon 

82, 383 

6 
10 

435 

759 
695 

71,607 

7,369 
87,339 

1,485,847 

10 
14 

254 

1,056 
591 

84,881 

11,026 

71,357 
1,010,605 

39 
27 
53 
147 
107 
62 

60 

38 

9,368 
4,748 
12,519 
30,514 
10, 454 
4,004 

3,530 

2,618 

88, 008 

59, 134 

75,  824 

546, 067 

409, 223 

307,  591 

61,861 

135,923 

23 
32 
9 
69 
47 
74 

7 

45 

53, 030 
5,583 
2,422 

12,882 
5,953 
5,011 

601 

4,042 

52, 681 
67, 605 

13, 998 

267, 067 

244, 132 

365, 122 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Ouray 

8, 271 
159,002 

Colville 

4 

6 

321 

87 

9,810 
4,079 

6 
3 
1 
1 

922 
140 
120 
80 

18, 357 

3,883 

2,025 
4,151 

Taholah 

Tulalip 

3 
25 

20 

262 
1,948 

1,262 

7,460 
114,574 

28, 131 

34 

12 

2,780 

851 

130, 586 
10, 387 

4 

7 
8 

202 
448 
572 

1,144 

5,950 

20, 637 

7 
2 
2 
1 

15 

579 
82 

110 
80 

1,555 

2,805 

730 

4,352 
2,500 

Red  Cliff 

1 
18 

40 
930 

400 
21,913 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

35,483 
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Table  29. — Patents  in  fee  issw  ct  of  May  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  182),  as  modi- 

fied by  acts  of  Man  29,  1908  (85  Stat.  L.,  444),  and  June  25,  1910  (86  Stat.  L.,  855), 
and  certificates  of  corhpetency  under  the  acts  of  May  28,  1906(34  Stat.  L.,  539  542),  and 
Jum   25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855). 


Patents  in  fee  issued  from  May  8, 
1906,  to  June  30,  1920. 

Applications    for   patents    in    fee 
during   fiscal   year   ended    June 
30,  1920. 

States  and  superintend- 
encies. 

Original  allot- 
ments. 

Inherited  land. 

Re- 
ceived. 

De- 
nied. 

Approved. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
.   ber. 

Acreage. 

Total 

28,452 

1 

873 

3,794,874.89 

3,698 

417,918.05 

6,730 

304 

6,426 

938,419 

40. 00 
60,803.54 

1 

29 

12.40 

448. 46 

444 

444 

33, 603 

Bishop 

6 

2 

102 

354 

409 

2 

506 

800. 00 

200. 00 

12, 975. 00 

25.594.54 

21,234.00 

640. 00 

64, 256. 11 

4 

1 

101 

151 

187 

4 

1 

101 

151 

187 

520 

Fort  Bidwell 

100 

Greenville 



12,895 

Hoopa  Valley 

28 
1 

438. 46 
10.00 

10, 367 

9, 661 

94 

7, 820. 93 

116 

6 

110 

12, 556 

Coeur  d'Alene 

197 
104 
205 

400 

31,080.97 
16,  244. 94 
16,930.20 

29,358.29 

10 

7 
77 

108 

1,587.65 
1, 260. 00 
4, 973.  28 

8, 993. 03 

18 

36 
62 

61 

3 
..... 

6 

15 
36 
59 

55 

2,314 

Fort  Hall 

5.020 

Fort  Lapwai 

5,222 

Kansas 

4,052 

Kickapoo 

239 
161 

42 
6, 459 

15, 457. 90 
13, 900. 39 

2, 703. 28 

591,017.58 

60 

48 

4 
54 

5,129.54 
3, 863. 49 

202. 24 
3, 780. 15 

49 
12 

9 
2,278 

3 
3 

14 

46 
9 

9 
2, 264 

3,449 
603 

Potawatomi 

Michigan:      Mackinac     and 
Mount  Pleasant 

640 

Minnesota 

251,395 

Fond  du  Lac 

149 

99 

411 

63 

15,737 

2,669 

10,466.50 

7,561.32 

35,487.87 

5,172.89 

532, 329. 00 

571,145.55 

7 

7 

31 

9 

360. 00 

560.  00 

2, 153. 65 

706. 50 

61 
62 
161 
21 
1,973 

588 

12' 

2 

71 

61 
62 
149 
21 
1,971 

517 

4,251 

Grand  Portage 

4,814 

11,009 

1,698 

229, 623 

104,456 

Leech  Lake 

Nett  Lake 

White  Earth 

Montana 

445 

65,020.56 

Blackfeet 

1,007 
262 
866 
534 

996 

311,355.35 
46, 552. 30 
76,473.35 

136,764.55 

62,027.42 

4 
219 
116 
106 

391 

894. 62 

27, 155. 37 

9,760.57 

27, 210. 00 

37,965.78 

175 

79 
171 
163 

177 

28 

3 

19 

21 

24 

147 

76 

152 

142 

153 

42,846 
12,703 
13,556 
35,351 

10,430 

Flathead 

Fort  Peck 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

737 
259 

26 

47,561.50 
14,465.92 

1,880.00 

289 
102 

31,865.44 
6,100.34 

117 

60 

14 

23 
1 

94 

59 

14 

6,863 

Winnebago 

3,567 
1,040 

Nevada 

Carson 

3 
8 
15 

2,276 

360. 00 

1,200.00 

320.00 

459,349.08 

Reno 

6 

8 

523 

19 

6 

8 

504 

880 

Walker  River 

160 

North  Dakota 

246 

38,907.39 

115,668 

Fort  Bert  hold 

167 
121 

777 
1,211 

4,542 

41, 258. 54 

11,162.80 

232, 249. 29 

174,678.45 

655, 087. 85 

14 
40 
80 
112 

523 

1, 116. 36 
3, 190. 67 

14,656.77 
19,943.59 

54,275.59 

51 

39 

263 

170 

393 

19' 

13 

51 

20 
203 
170 

380 

11,175 

Fort  Totten 

1,713 

71,157 

Turtle  Mountain 

31,623 
54, 126 

Oklahoma 

Cantonment 

62 
520 
322 
592 
184 
246 
333 
266 

47 

1,171 

799 

9, 090. 88 
61,375.89 
47,289.14 
286, 510. 00 
17,551.38 
28,087.31 
29,729.01 
30, 109. 93 

4, 757. 77 
70, 590. 08 
69, 996. 46 

30 

29 
39 

4,572.66 

4,305.58 
6, 285.  86 

3 

10 
94 
45 

8 
74 
44 

4 

""J 

3' 

3 

8 
92 
44 

8 
74 
41 

4 

480 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. . 
Kiowa 

1,200 
13,492 
17,460 

720 

Osage 

Otoe 

20 
63 
40 
45 
2 
220 
35 

2,738.15 
6,051.58 
4,523.36 
5, 446. 00 
560.00 
14,121.46 
5,670.94 

Pawnee 

7,575 

3,317 

535 

Ponca 

Sac  and  Fox 

Seger 

Seneca 

49 
62 

1 
4 

48 
58 

3,527 
5,820 

Shawnee 

Restrictions  removed  under  act  of  June  21, 1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  353). 
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Table  29. — Patents  in  fee  issued  under  apt  of  May  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  L..  182),  as  modi- 
fied by  acts  of  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  444),  and  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  855), 
and  certificates  of  competency  under  the  acts  of  May  28,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  539-b 
and  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.'L.,  855)— Continued. 


Patent 

s  in  fee  issued  from  May  8, 
1906,  to  June  30,  1920. 

Applications  for    patents   in    fee 
during  fiscal  year  ended   June 
30,  1920. 

States  and  superintend- 
ences. 

Original  allot- 
ments. 

Inherited  land. 

Re- 
ceived. 

De- 
nied. 

Approved. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Acreage. 

Oregon 

800 

84, 522. 24 

183 

17,233.13 

215 

5 

210 

26, 434 

Klamath 

221 

19 

209 

342 

9 

5,508 

35,961.60 

2,754.09 

21,097.82 

23,445.61 

1,263.12 

982,974.07 

24 
10 
66 

76 
7 

906 

3,689.39 
1,511.29 
5, 822. 68 
5, 133.  89 
1,07.5.88 

134.169.15 

92 

92 

14,634 

Roseburg 

Siletz 

90 

27 

6 

1,359 

5" 

118 

90 

22 

6 

1,241 

9,442 

Umatilla 

1,459 

Warm  Springs 

899 

South  Dakota 

282, 786 

Cheyenne 

855 
218 
205 

1,684 
868 
348 

1,330 

56 
1,234 

245,656.84 
33,217.54 
45,508.23 

322, 299. 49 

175,753.25 
34,375.06 

126, 163. 66 

3,518.00 
111,931.09 

76 

100 

7 

242 

127 

27 
327 

14,061.86 
16, 019. 19 

1,069.92 
53,425.32 
22,287.54 

3,415.80 
23,889.52 

324 
85 
48 
480 
223 
117 
82 

11 

262 

27 
12 
1 
15 
20 
15 
28 

1 

14 

297 
73 
47 
465 
203 
102 
54 

10 

248 

84, 014 
10,540 
8,622 
126, 874 
38,731 
10,335 

Crow  Creek 

Lower  Brule 

Pine  Ridge 

-  Rosebud 

Sisseton 

Yankton 

3,670 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Ouray 

448 

Washington 

350 

27,840.51 

21,965 

Colville 

459 
12 

117 

102 
42 

502 

1,804 

48, 425. 30 
1,423.00 

11,583.50 
8,177.00 
4,701.36 

37,620.93 

87, 506. 81 

24 
3 
2 

13 

1 

307 

327 

2, 478.  00 
153.90 
200.00 

1,040.00 

163.85 

23, 804. 76 

18,867.08 

89 
3 
11 

77 

6 

76 

219 

89 

9,593 

Cushman 

!            3 

420 

Spokane 

1,056 

Taholah 

11 
3 

8 

66 

3 

76 

211 

5,447 

Tulalip 

403 

Yakima 

5,046 

Wisconsin 

13,530 

Hayward 

168 

35 

224 

1,290 

86 
1 

223 

35 

13,078.04 
2, 638. 64 
17,128.71 

23 
14 
61 

1, 840. 00 

983. 60 

5,069.36 

10, 894. 12 

80.00 

42 
20 
88 
47 
22 

7 

35 

20 

88 
47 
21 

2,847 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

La  Pointe 

1,417 
6.841 

Oneida 

49,402.12  i       228 
5,179.30 

1,205 

Red  Cliff... 

1,220 

Tomah 

80.00 
22,019.98 
4,094.00 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

37 

2,381.65 

58 
1 

5 

53 
3 

4,974 

Public  domain 

316 

SUMMARY   OF   PATENTS   IN 

FEE   ISSUED   UNDER  ACT   OF 

MAY  8, 

L906. 

Applica- 
tions ap- 
proved. 

Acreage 
approved. 

Aggregate 

32, 150 

4,212,792.94 

1920 

6,426 

4,368 

4,379 

2,203 

934 

940 

1,148 

520 

344 

1,011 

955 

1,166 

1,987 

889 

14,880 

938, 419. 00 

1919 

553,3/6.00 

1918 

704, 209. 00 

1917 

265,440.00 

1916 

130, 980. 43 

1915 

124,114.86 
152,405.44 
67,477.49 

1914 

1913 

1912 

45,529.49 

1911 

115,575.37 

1910 

99, 339. 10 

1909 

133,331.79 

1908 

153,991.78 

1907 

92, 132. 50 

1907  to  1920 

1636,410.69 

Not  listed  as  approved  by  years  but  included  in  first  four  columns  of  table. 
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Table  30. — Removals  of  restrictions. 


Fiscal  year. 

OklaJ 

Civilized  Tril 

Number. 

Acre 

Number. 

.Vii     e 

741 

39,638.  13 

14, 872 

1,068,204.96 

1920 

L919 

1918 

1917 

L916 

1915                                                   

153 

1! 
24 
20 
30 
25 
72 
37 
53 
68 
215 

9,131.31 

2,820.42 

960.00 

916.88 

1.  101.  15 

1,095.28 

3,889.35 

1,930.00 

3,218.28 

4,104.91 

10, 170.  25 

2,578 

839 

1 ,  532 

1,438 

697 

1,106 

956 

652 

953 

1,470 

1,865 

209,' 
57,002.28 
141,524.30 
155,  103.17 
42,103.60 
50,077.33 

1"!  i 

1913 

1912 

81,034.72 
60,532.64 

45,075.  51 

1911 

1910 

1909 

84,679.34 

88,070.31 
52,761.09 

i  Act  of  Mar.  3.  1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  751). 

-  Act  of  May  27,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  312);  by  departmental  approval. 

Note.— Act  of  Congress  dated  May  27, 1908  (35  Stat.  L.,  312),  removing  restrictions  from  all  lands  of  inter- 
married whites,  freedmen,  and  Indians  of  less  thanhalf  Indian  blood,  and  from  all  lands  except  homesteads 
of  Indians  having  half  or  more  than  half  and  less  than  three-quarters  Indian  blood,  operated  to  remove 
restrictions  from  the  lands  of  70,000  Indians,  who  held  8,000,000  acres. 

Table  31. — Certificates  of  competency  issued  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  under 
act  of  June  25,  1910  {36  Stat.  L.,  855),  to  Indians  holding  fee  patents  with  restrictions 
as  to  alienation. 


Indians  to  whom  issued. 


Number.    Acreage 


Aggregate. 


1920. 
1919. 
1918. 
1917. 
1916. 
1915. 
1914. 
1913. 
1912. 
1911. 


Fond  du  Lac,  Minn 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho 

Hayward  (Lac  Courte  O'reille),  Wis. 

Lac  du  Flambeau.  Wis 

La  Point e  (Bad  River),  Wis 

Mackinac,  Mich 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Red  Cliff,  AVis 

Tulalip  (Fori  Madison),  Wash 

Seneca  (Quapaw),  Okla 

Winnebago,  Nebr 

Wyandotte  (Seneca),  Okla 


234 

20,261) 

94 

7,491 

90 

7,523 

65 

1,440 

90 

9,042 

65 

5,616 

33 

3,951 

23 

1,600 

25 

1,917 

42 

3,810 

1 

40 

48 

6,380 

18 

3,691 

28 

2,038 

51 

3,886 

4 

320 

3 

120 

22 

1,390 

2 

210 

16 

1.  139 

5 

238 

6 

,7s 

Table  32. — Certificates  of  competency  issued  to  Kaw  and  Osage  Indians, 


Fiscal  year. 

Kaw.i 

Osage.2 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Aggregate 

86 

22,224 

592 

1920 

7 
10 

10 

7 

1, 120 
1,600 

1,120 

11            17,  160 

1919 

19           23,705 

1918 

17             8,330 

1917 

21   1          10,395 

1916 

1             1,960 

1915 

12 
1 
1 

1,904 

loo 
ISO 

12            5,880 

1914 

!             1,960 

1913 

10,890 

1912 

22 

1911 

si             11,160 

1910 

293 

1909 

20 
6 
6 

1 

8,000 

2.  100 
2, 400 

19            9,310 

1908 

1907 

1906 

Act  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  636). 


Act  June  28,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  539). 
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]  /Table  34. — Buildings,  etc.,  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1920. 


State  and  superintendencies. 


Improvement. 


Cost. 


Total 

Arizona: 

Colorado  River 

Fort  Apache 

Phoenix 

Pima 

San  Carlos 

Sells 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Western  Navajo 

California: 

Fort  Yuma  (Cocopan  day 
school). 

Do 

Greenville 

Sherman 

Do 

Colorado: 

Southern  Ute 

Do 


$616, 802. 40 


Ute  Mountain.. 

Do 

.      Do 

Do 

Do 

Montana: 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap 

Flathead 

Do 

Tongue  River 

Tongue  River  (Lame  Deer 
day  school). 
Nebraska: 

Genoa 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nevada: 

Carson 

Do 

"Western  Shoshone 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pueblo  Bonito 

San  Juan 

Do 

Do 

Tohatchi 

North  Dakota: 

Bismarck 

Wahpeton 

Fort  Totten 

Oklahoma: 

Cherokee  O.  T.  School 

Do 

Do 

Eufaula 

Jones  Male  Academy 

Kiowa 

Mekusuky  Academy 

Seger 

Seneca 

Shawnee 

Do 

Tishomingo 

Wheelock  Academy 

Do 


Employees'  cottages 

Rebuilding  boys'  dormitory 

Repairing  cottages 

Transformer  and  pump  house 

Repairs  to  Black  River  bridge 

Electric  lighting  plant 

Stockman's  cottage 

Repairs  to  clerks'  and  superintendent's  cottages. 

Garage 

Bam 

Shop 

Repairing  suspension  bridge  (Tanners  Crossing). 

Day  school  building 


Water  system 

Water  improvement,  buildings,  etc 

Screen  porches,  addition  to  girls'  building. 
Gymnasium 


Electric  lighting  plant 

Employees'  cottages,  heating  system,  and  addition  to  laun- 
dry. 

Mess  hall 

Boys'  dormitory 

Girls'  dormitory 

Employees'  cottages 

School  building 


Improvement  to  agency  heating  system. . 
Heating  system,  superintendent's  cottage. 

Employees'  quarters 

Warehouse 

Dairy  barn 

Schoolhouse 


Two  cottages 

Addition  to  hospital. 
Employees'  quarters . 
Water  tank 


Improving  heating  plant 

Addition  to  girls'  dormitory. 
Employees'  quarters  109 


Mess  hall  addition 

Commissary 

Repairs  to  office 

Cottage 

New  roof  on  schoolhouse 

Addition  to  warehouse 

Addition  to  schoolhouse 

Farmington  bridge 

Plumbing  installation,  4  cottages 

Labor  and  additional  material  for  hospital. 
Extension  of  sewer 


Remodeling  dormitories. 

Industrial  cottage 

Heating  plant 


Electric  lighting 

Shop  building 

Dairy  barn 

Laundry  building 

Barn 

Police  cottage 

Electric  lighting  plant 

Delco  lighting  system 

Three  cottages 

Heating  plant 

Repairs  to  sewer  and  toilets 

Two  dormitories 

Boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  and  return  trap. 
Balance  equipment 


$10,000.00 
42,263.81 

950. 00 
3,028.63 
2,894.00 
4,024.79 
3,699.53 

660.30 
1,113.17 
1, 588. 03 

762. 13 
4,000.00 

1,927.40 

1,463.34 
3,500.00 
4, 500. 00 
8, 000. 00 

4,395.00 
5, 000. 00 


122,784.00 


1,673.00 
629. 46 
4,585.48 
1,323.63 
3,000.00 
1, 200. 00 


1,500.00 
2,500.00 
7, 120. 00 
5,400.00 

1,500.00 

18,000.00 

1, 700. 00 

13,050.00 

3,117.00 

1,719.69 

4,000.00 

813.00 

3,811.85 

67, 620. 00 

29,000.00 

600. 00 

7,000.00 

495. 00 

894. 00 

7,000.00 

15,000.00 

4,326.14 

5,215.00 

5,793.00 

4,177.00 

489. 12 

400. 00 

869. 09 

4, 058. 00 

4, 000. 00 

2,072.00 

1,3S0.00 

65,000.00 

4,000.00 

1,496.00 
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Table  34. — Buildings,  etc.,  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jun<  Con. 


State  and  superintendences. 


Oregon: 

Klamath 

Do 

Do 

Salem 

South  Dakota: 

Flandreau.... 

Do 

Pine  Ridge 

Do 

Pierre 

Rosebud 

Sisseton 

Do 

Do 

Wisconsin: 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Do 

Wyoming:  Shoshone. 


Improvement. 


O  dice  building 

Indian  homes 

Employees'  quarters 

Add  it  ion  to  hospital 

Repairs  and  equipment  of  shop  building 

Remodeling  heating  system 

Remodeling  academic  building 

Electric  lighting  plant 

Boiler  stack  and  setting 

Frame  cottages 

Schoolhouse 

Employees'  quarters 

Hot  air  heating  system 

Boiler  stack,  breechings,  and  improvement  to  heating  system 

Physician's  cottage 

Hospital 


Cost. 


$4,319.89 
4,403.00 
8,000.00 
3,728.71 

6,500.00 
6,500.00 
L,  535. 00 
1,500.00 
10,503.00 
4,186.61 
3,366.55 
3,505.80 
360.00 

6,055.00 

4, 000. 00 
7,257.25 


15399—20- 


-12 
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Table  35. — Buildings,  etc.,  under  construction  or  contract  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  1920. 


State  and  superintendencies. 

Improvement. 

Amount  of 
authority 
granted  up 
to  June  30, 
1920. 

Total 

$621,256.91 

Farmer's  cottage 

Arizona: 

Camp  Verde 

1, 200. 00 
250. 00 

Do 

Garage 

Fort  Apache 

General  repairs 

4,  500.  00 

Do 

Annex  to  girls'  dormitorv . 

4,000.00 

Fort  Apache  (Cluff  Cie- 

Deputv  forester's  cottage 

4,  877.  45 

nega). 
Kaibab 

Road  improvements 

700. 00 

Leupp 

Bridge  D 

31,000.00 

Do 

Bridge  E 

15,277.00 

Do 

Concrete  mixer 

850.  00 

Do 

Labor;  schoolhouse,  mess  hall,  and  addition  to  dormitorv 

Materials;  schoolhouse,  mess  hall,  and  addition  to  dormitorv  - 
Repairs  flood  damages 

4, 000. 00 

Do 

18, 878.  88 

Moqui 

1,000.00 

Navajo,  Fort  Defiance 

Repairs  small  girls'  dormitory 

2,577.00 

Do 

Repairs  large  girls'  dormitory. . . 

3, 222.  50 

Do 

Rebuilding  kindergarten 

1, 400.  00 

Navajo,  Tohatchi 

Fire  brick 

1, 400.  00 

Do 

Repairs  to  girls'  dormitory 

300. 00 

Phoenix 

1,051.00 

Do 

Irregular  labor 

2, 000. 00 

Do 

Addition  to  small  girls'  dormitory  and  repairs  to  sanatorium. 
Experimental  farm  cottage. .  . 

500. 00 

Pima 

3,221.94 

Salt  River 

Portable  schoolhouse 

1,454.00 

Sells 

Hospital  (labor,  material,  and  freight)    . 

8,574.00 
2, 693. 00 

Do 

Hospital  heating  svstem 

Do 

Hospital  (labor  and  material) 

725. 00 

California: 

Fort  Bidwell  . 

General  repairs 

3,400.00 
900.  00 

Fort  Yuma 

Electric  lighting  system 

Sherman  Institute 

Extension  fire  service 

10, 628. 38 

Do 

Addition  to  girls'  dormitory 

7,510.12 

Do 

Gymnasium 

9, 000. 00 

Truxton  Canon 

High-pressure  boiler 

1,870.00 

Colorado: 

Ute  Mountain 

Cistern,  Mancos  River  farm 

550.00 

Do 

Completion  boarding  school 

52, 660.  00 

Do.... 

Hospital 

8, 303. 84 

Do 

Office 

2, 752. 81 

Florida:  Fort  Myer 

Cottage 

5,000.00 

Idaho:  Coeur  d'Alene 

Physician's  cottage 

5,896.00 

Kansas:  Haskell  Institute    . 

Fire  protection 

17,000.00 

Michigan:  Mount  Pleasant 

Heating  improvements 

10,000.00 

Minnesota: 

Leech  Lake 

Improvements  to  water  system 

1,000.00 

Pipestone 

Reunite  water  softener . . . 

1,025.00 

Red  Lake...  . 

Labor  on  bridge 

3,000.00 

Mississippi:  Choctaw.. 

Day  school  plants 

17, 847. 09 

Montana: 

Crow 

Sewer  system 

4,303.00 

Do 

Heating  system 

1,861.93 

Fort  Belknap . . . 

Repairs  to  stallion  barn 

3, 100. 00 

Fort  Peck...    . 

General  repairs 

1,462.00 

Do... 

Horse  barn 

3, 100. 00 

Cement 

743. 00 

Do  . 

Heating  system 

2,124.36 

Nebraska: 

Steel  water  tank 

5, 385. 00 

Do.. 

G  eneral  repairs 

7, 000. 00 

Omaha. . 

Repairs  to  main  building 

1,000.00 

Oil  house 

500. 00 

New  Mexico: 

Addition  to  office 

411.00 

Do 

Physician's  cottage 

4,000.00 

Cottage 

1, 800. 00 

Mescalero  Highway 

Do... 

Tractor 

5,000.00 

Machinery  and  materials 

3,681.28 

18,014.93 

890. 00 

Do... 

Addition  porches  to  dormitories 

3, 022. 90 

San  Juan  (Toadlena) 

Improvement  (labor) 

6, 600. 00 

Lavatory  annex  ( Water  and  sewer  system) 

12, 500. 00 

6, 500. 00 

Labor  and  materials 

25, 000. 00 

lup  Highway. 
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Table  35. — Buildings,  etc.,  under  construction  or  contract  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


:  ■  i  superintendeiiOies. 


Improvement. 


Amount  of 

authority 

granted  up 

to  June  30, 

1920. 


New  Mexico— Continued. 

Santa  Fe 

Zuni 

North  Dakota: 

Bismarck 

Fort  Berthold 

Standing  Rock 

Do 

Turtle  Mountain 

Oklahoma: 

Cherokee  O.  T.  School... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 
Chiiocco 

Do 

Do 

Choctaw-Chickasaw 

Do 

K  iowa 

Pawnee 

Wheelock  Academy 

Seneca 

Oregon: 

Klamath 

Salem 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

South  Dakota: 

Flandreau 

Lower  Brule 

Pine  Ridge 

Rapid  City 

Do 

Do 

Rosebud 

Sisseton 

Springfield 

Texas:  Dav  school  plant 

Utah:  Shivwits 

Washington:  Yakima 

Wisconsin: 

Keshena 

Toman 

Do 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 


( i  eneral  repairs 

Water  tank 

A  ddit ion  to  girls'  dormitory 

1  ilectric  lighting  plant 

do 

Sewer  system  and  water  service  extension. 
Heating  plant  ('material) 


Electric  lighting  plant 

Repairs  to  girls'  dormitory . 
Barn. 


Shop  building 

Repairs  to  barn 

Indian  employees'  cottages 

Metal  ceiling  in  mess  hall 

Repairs  to  buildings  (labor  and  materials) 

Plumbing,  heating,  and  water  supply  improvements. 

Sanatorium  heating 

School 

Addition  to  office 

Cottage 

Heating , 

Repairs  to  boys'  dormitory 

Three  employees'  cottages 

C eneral  repairs 

Printing  office 

Dairy  barn;  library  building 

Labor 

Employees'  quarters  (labor) 


Well 

Bridge  across  Medicine  Creek  (one-half  cost). 

Water  system  (improvement) 

Repairs  to  road 

Schoolhouse 

Assembly  hall 

Labor  lavatory  annexes 

Improvements  to  water  system 

Repairs  to  heating  and  water  system 

School 

Bridge 

Heating  improvements  to  mess  hall 


Employee's  cottage 

Repairs  to  cottage 

Addition  to  girls'  dormitory  and  schoolhouse. 
Tile  silo 


3, 105. 00 
2,695.00 

15, 000. 00 
2, 450. 00 
12,  GOO.  00 
13,339.00 
1, 243. 76 

4,326.16 

593.00 

5,793.00 

5,215.00 
1,893.24 
3, 250.  00 
953.87 
2, 408. 00 
8,000.00 
2,024.21 
1,989.00 
5,000.00 
3,320.00 
5, 496. 00 
•1,989.00 

9,000.00 
814.00 

7, 100. 83 

5,015.00 
957.91 

5,800.00 

1,402.00 
1,500.00 
3,000.00 
3, 000. 00 

45,000.00 
4,497.33 
1,000.00 
2,051.75 
908.  00 
4,945.00 

14, 600. 00 
750.00 

3, 156. 45 

547. 48 

11,004.51 

529. 00 
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Table  37. — Distribution  of  Government  property  valuations  Jwru  80,  1920. 


States  and  superin- 
tendencies. 

Total 

value. 

General 

adminis- 
tration. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

Irrigation. 

Fanning. 

Scl 1 

Grand  total 

$45,555,625 

$3,454,776 

*1, 000,075 

$17,027 

$21,951,737 

$1,777,545 

SI, 02 1,1  02 

Arizona 

3,168,047 

431,306 

2111,1)77 

1,345 

1,  165 

i  is.  186 

30,932 

2,263,136 

Camp  Verde 

42, 663 
110,577 
340,897 
1.07,888 
6,895 
8,  133 
111. 555 
196, 446 
660, 352 
617,762 
254, 473 

52, 391 
290, 583 
105, 099 
120, 882 
141,151 

1,206,231 

24, 403 

7,995 

59,  L75 

16,  713 

2,950 

2,115 

11,117 

38,907 

75,255 

325 
2,338 
LI,  650 
6,189 
95 
60 
6,  765 

17  935 

Colorado  River... 

9,200 

01    Oil 

Fori  Apache 

is,  030 

25 1    142 

Fori  Mohave 

3    ■).:.: 
1.5011 

76 '031 

Bavasupai 

Kaibab 

6  258 

1,465 

2.62S 
5,003 
1,050 

89  580 

Moqui 

33,391 

42, 198 

ll\  215 
53s,  202 
508  836 

595 

3,052 

Phoenix 

108, 926 

30, 140 

970 

9,785 

23, 840 

S,  280 

6,725 

61,339 

Pima 

16,416 
27,641 
102,431 
37,335 
5,978 
2,875 

71,404 

750 

40,876 

100,201 
23, 7  SO 

River 

San  Carlos 

21,021 
16,001 
8,839 

20,150 

91,963 

145  093 

Soils 

27  023. 

Truxton  Canon. . 

07  785 

Western  Navajo.. 
California 

102,401 

125 

41,561 

4,558 

935  281 

Bishop 

37, 642 
11,803 
11,000 

156, 143 

107, 146 
76,695 

115,961 
82, 444 
83, 637 

457, 566 
50, 528 
15, 666 

126,469 

1,968 

2,285 

11,000 

1,100 

800 

295 

200 

125 

35  254 

Campo 

1,050 

8,268 

Digger 

Fort  Bidwell 

2,150 

4,000 

5,787 

21,830 

1,505 

500 

24,562 

'510 

9,903 

142,990 

Fort  Yuma....... 

L02,346 

Greenville 

70,908 
77,531 

Hoopa  Valley 

8,450 
13, 260 
3,990 

(       \:  . 

6,060 

500 
68, 225 

1,025 
""2,405' 

I'ala '.. 

41,486 

20  133 

Round  Valley.. 

76,242 

Sherman ' 

364,779 

Soboba... 

26,645 
1,906 

62, 328 

23,373 
13,457 

Tule  River.. 

75 
2,175 

228 

Colorado 

61, 966 

Southern  U(e. . . 

77,  788 
48, 681 

4,780 

654, 622 

27, 936 
34, 392 

4,780 

102, 852 

2,175 

47, 677 

Ute  Mountain 

1 1,289 

Florida:  Seminole 

Idaho 

105, 985 

70  882           60  4-96 

1,118 

304  359 

Coeur  d'Alene 

73, 201 
357, 520 
223,901 

89, 671 

686, 982 

52,231 
50, 621 

7,821 
12, 580 
85,584 

83,482 

25,038 

1,420 
29, 179 
38,827 

1,118 

10,611 

Fort  Hail 

70,882 

194,258 

Fort  Lapwai. .. 

99,  190 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox... 

6,189 

Kansas 

9,300 

168,971 

183,673 

Haskell  Institute. 

5  st  1,  05  s 
100, 924 

249,305 

25, 038 

157, 870 
11,101 

403, 150 

Kickapoo  l 

9,300 
1,130 

so,  523 

Michigan 

11,515 

535 

.236, 125 

Mackinac 

2,488 
246,817 

840,603 

1,130 

535 

823 

Mount  Pleasant.. 

11,515 
98,  770 

235.302 

Minnesota 

134, 278 

3,694 

6,  740 

597, 121 

Fond  du  Lac 

83, 889 
144,160 

234,919 
155,857 
221, 778 

300 

1,313,764 

1'.».0'.I7 
44,090 

25, 399 

8,487 

6  815 

27,501 
30, 568 

80 

271 

39,042 

Leech  Lake. . 

91,583 

Pipestone  (  Birch 

Coolev). . . 

22s,  mi 

Red  Lake 

21,262 
49, 829 

300 

440,  746 

3,611 

;    4S9 

07.011 

While  Earth 

141,381 

Mississippi:  Choctaw. 

6!  1,502      1,765 

1,450 

138,611 

24,352 

195, 15S 
300.  us 
120,442 
3so,  |sti 
155, 074 

16,217 
145, 939 

42, 336 
136,360 
92, 650 
84,576 

48, 865 

10, 215 

25,  744 

i  In 

23  417      1  025 

9,  795 
25.025 

s,  191 
44,700 
11,985 

3,938 

118,585 

Crow 

21 \  950 
1,  175 
1,735 

15  325 

117.  113 

Flathead 

3,0110 

574 

Fort  Belknap 

213.175 

740 

7s.  L59 

Rocky         Boy's 

Agency 

Tongue  River 

2,600 
clude>   I'm 

twalon 

1,  150 
li. 

4,  ioo  1 

77,364 
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Table  37. — Distribution  of  Government  property  valuations  June  30,  1920 — Continued 


States  and   superin- 
tendences. 

Total 
value. 

General 
adminis- 
tration. 

Health. 

Allot- 
ting. 

Irrigation. 

Farming. 

Forestry. 

School. 

Nebraska 

$547, 251 

$79,602 

$47, 294 

$37, 260 

$383,095 

Genoa 

380, 966 
50, 165 
116,120 

576,442 

9,871 

371,095 

Omaha 

12,905 
66, 697 

60, 546 

37, 260 

Winnebago 

37,423 
40, 841 

12,000 

$2,920 

96, 806 

375, 329 

Carson 

279, 424 
18,938 
25, 053 
7, 353 
75, 100 
42,  745 
31.718 
96,111 

1,996,168 

1,866 

19,343 

40,363 

217, 852 

Fallon 

18,938 
20, 193 

Fort  McDermitt. 

3,997 

863 
50 

7,303 

8,785 
5,055 
10, 874 
29,969 

118,694 

66,315 

Reno   . . 

37,690 
5,695 
13,058 

113,030 

450 
20, 135 

122, 208 

2,920 

11,779 

WesternSho^hone 

32, 949 
1,602,441 

250 

$12,370 

$27, 175 

Albuquerque 

395, 622 
218, 150 
165, 458 
37, 192 
314,871 
132, 684 
313,870 
262, 813 
155,508 

710 

178, 162 
1,118,473 

11,536 

49, 804 

23,915 

462 

13,565 

22,061 

21,372 

1,044 

3,500 

370, 521 
104, 091 
93, 271 

30, 507 
16,040 
2,142 
9,240 
12,476 
16,500 

11,687 

10, 860 

178 

33,366 
301,881 

24,077 

21 . 956 

74, 175 

8, 650         26. 580 

250 

4,300 

257, 840 

2,842 
9,288 

575 

259,971 
107, 325 

Zuni 

250 
135 

12,370 

26, 125 

150 

New      York:      New 
York  Agency 

North  Carolina:  Cher- 

4,150 

174,012 
774,961 

North  Dakota 

254,881 

69,842 

313 

18, 476 

77,051 
47, 585 
246,007 
436, 833 
93,793 
217,204 

3,729,030 

77,051 

6,805 

226,987 

241,433 

Fort  Berthold 

29, 193 

8,639 

170,525 

40,776 

5,748 

262,311 

2,110 

6,085 
24, 875 
18,342 
18,430 

176, 779 

313 

9,164 
4,296 

Fort  Totten 

Standing  Rock. . . 

Turtle  Mountain . 

5,016 

29, 659 
193,026 

3, 007, 533 

Wahpeton 

165 

10 

282,232 

Cantonment 

168,127 

436, 637 
868,601 

87, 125 

56, 419 
600,710 
239.995 
262,600 
214,749 

63,220 
151,011 

6,000 
25, 180 

500 
20. 085 

75 

89,378 
88,267 

72, 174 

Cheyenne      and 

Arapaho 

Chilocco 

303, 105 

868, 601 

Choctaw-Chicka- 
saw   Sanatori- 

87, 125 

Five      Civilized 
Tribes 

56,419 
42,950 
42,340 
53,315 
14,930 

60,825 

1.074 

'640 

3,781 

300 

1,304 

77,324 
1,600 

419,611 
194,981 

90 

10 

208,545 
195, 297 
62,920 

741 

15.531 

134,176 

Total 

3, 149, 194 

256,665 

175,634 

165 

10 

257,310 

2,459,410 

Five       Civilized 
Tribes  Schools . 

579, 836 

5,646 

1,145 

24,922 

548, 123 

Armstrong 
Academy . . 

115,076 
65,724 

108,890 
80,874 
57,912 

15,076 

Bloomfield 
Seminary.. 

65, 724 

Cherokee 
Orphan 
Training 
School 

108, 890 

E  u  c  h  e  e 
Boarding 
School 

5,646 

50 
1,040 

20,317 
4,  605 

54,861 

E  u  f  a  u  1  a 
Boarding 
School 

52,267 

Decrease  due  to  buildings  destroyed  by  fire. 
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Table  37 .—Distribution  of  Government  property  valua I ions  June  30,  1920     <  '<>nl  i.nued 


States  and  superin- 

Total 
value. 

General 

adminis- 
tration. 

Health. 

V1^'1"    lrri.ua!  ion.    Farming. 

Forestry. 

School. 

Oklahoma  —  Contd. 
Five    Civilized 
Tribes  schools— 
Continued. 
Jones     Male 
Academy.  . 
Mekusukey 
Academy. . 
X  u  y  a  k  a 
Boarding 
School 

$33,817 
.17, 75.S 

41,095 

55, 003 

53,692 

862,972 

67,753 

11  010 

$55 

Tuskahoma 
V  e  m  a  1  e 
Academy . . 

W  h  e  e  1  o  c  k 
Academy . . 

Oregon 



53, 692 
618, 824 



$59,713 

27,682 

$180 

$10,000 

$106,907 

$39,666 

Klamath 

230,193         42.797 

2,905  I.. 

10,000         17.313 

26,536 

130, 642 

371,202 

17,836 

140,489 

103,252 

3,270,239 

20,000 

1,770 

207 

2,800 

319, 565 

351   202 

Siletz.. . 

7,471 
o,  570 
3,875 

688,396 

50 

8,545 
47  788 

180 

86, 744 
2,850 

416,611 

Warm  Springs . . . 
South  Dakota 

13,080 
189, 132 

80, 647 
1,630,330 

380 

25, 825 

Canton  Asylum.. 
Cheyenne  River.. 
Crow  Creek 

159,617 
430,330 
129,072 
386, 622 
49,318 
130,974 
314,132 
725,573 
262,329 
464,374 
103,962 
114,036 

303,119 

159,617 
40,418 
19,642 
6,903 

196,349 

28,224 

8,958 

74, 186 
18,325 
130,654 

119,377 

62, 881 

240  107 





Flandreau 

Hope 

49  218 

Lower  Brule 

59,.  524 

5,954 

7,184 

8,850 
53, 657 
36.022 
62, 400 
25,860 

56, 646 
227,  466 
282,020 
191,749 

Pierre 

25.  825 

Pine  Ridge 

195, 847 
3,340 

117,652 
29,500 
49,002 

197,204 

22,247  !       380 

189,057 

Rapid  City 

4,840 

48,625 

7"0 

Rosebud 

75 

272  162 

Sisseton 



73  712 

Yankton 

3,385 
6,625 

6,657 

54  992 

Utah 



46.438 

7,860 

44,992 

Goshute 

10,598 
14,334 

278,187 
1,003,735 

...1                         

10,598 

12,617 

21,777 

Shivwits 

1,467 

195,737 
176, 184 

250 

6,375 
63,816 

Uintah     and 
Ouray 

i         46,438 

7,860 
23, 412 

Washington 

47,018 

693,305 



Colville 

138,079  i       64,170 
377,884           2,338 

16,184  1       11,239 
185,947  j      32,892 

22,390  |       12,270 
234,786  |      29,675 
128,465         23,600 

1,424,923         68.859 

4,393 
10, 750 

36,033 

13,055 
37 

20,428 

361,751' 

Cushman 

Neah  Bay 

! 

4,945 

Spokane.' 

36,  709 

800 

8,464 

2,700 

27  009 

16,346 

8.  670 

194,882 

S3,  275 

648,089 

Taholah 



1 

650 

1,765 
7,905 

646,562 

Tulalip... 

Yakima 

10,985 
33, 804 

Wisconsin 

fiOO 

1,730 

i          ' 

1 

Grand  Rapids 

1.730 

Hayward 

170,989  !        5,490 

915,714         50,063 

113,643  j        1,596 

|          1,170              695 

10,079  1        8,845 

3,670              440 

4,115 
15,118 

1,587 
475 
334 
520 

4,860 

20, 431 

31,464 

50 
646, 162 

129, 870 
204,371 
110,460 

Keshina 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Laona 

i 

Pa  Pointe 

600 

250 
2,090 

50 
300 

Red  Cliff 

320 

Tomah 

207,928 
383, 195 

203  068 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

157  940 

4,550 

18,000 

182,274 



State  totals. . . 
Miscellaneous 

23,735,193    3,382,889 
21,820,432         71,887 

1,669,975 

8,043 
.    8,984 

212,176 
21,739,561 

1,777,545 

1,024,192 

15,660,373 

Warehouses 

2  2,884  '      2  2,884 
2  650            2  rao 

Liquor   suppres- 
sion  

Allotting  service 

2  8,984 

21,739,561 
68,353 

.2  8,984 

:::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::: 

Irrigation  sen  ice 
(cost) 

21,739,561 

Indian  Office  . . 

68,353 

i  Does  not  include  valuation  old  Spokane  Sanatorium. 
2  1919  report. 
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Table  39. — School  and  agency  employees  in  Indian  Service  June  30,  1920. 


Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

States  and  superintendoncies. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

In- 
dians. 

Non- 
In- 
dians. 

Salaries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Grand  total 

4,848 

1,844 

3,004 

$3,528,898 

3,022 

$2,399,497 

1,826 

1,387 
439 

$1,129,401 

Total  schools 

2,450 
2,398 

672 
1,172 

1,778 
1,226 

1,727,042 
1, 801, 856 

i,oi;:? 
1,959 

940,279 
1,459,218 

786,763 

342,638 

Arizona 

728 

296 

432 

489, 582 

441 

318,592 

287 

170,990 

Camp  Verde  schools 

4 
5 
9 
10 
34 
41 
18 
8 
6 
12 
18 
40 
32 
69 
50 
81 
45 
49 
7 
11 
37 
41 
13 
20 
13 
10 
24 
21 

264 

..... 

2 
2 
11 

18 
4 
4 

5* 

12 
18 
18 
29 
37 
19 
10 
23 
...... 

16 

24 
1 

12 
2 
4 
5 

10 

81 

4 

1 

7 

8 

23 

23 

14 

4 

6 

7 

6 

22 

14 

40 

13 

62 

35 

26 

7 

5 

21 

17 

12 

8 

11 

6 

19 

11 

183 

3,140 

2, 160 

7,260 

8,900 

22, 260 

31,004 

12, 070 

3,344 

3,880 

8, 420 

10,368 

22, 640 

21,118 

45,400 

29, 268 

61,500 

29,320 

35, 688 

4,690 

7,060 

26, 250 

27,228 

8,660 

11,532 

9,630 

7,880 

16,  800 

12,112 

178,753 

3 

4 
3 

7 

14 
39 

9 

S 

4 

17 

17 

22 

26 

45 

35 

21 

40 

3 

9 

15 

36 

3 

16 

6 

9 

9 

19 

156 

2,840 

1,560 

3,420 

6,260 

11,760 

29, 624 

6,830 

2, 444 

3,100 

3, 800 

9,648 

12, 620 

14,068 

20, 640 

25, 688 

31,800 

18,040 

28,748 

2,890 

5,560 

11,400 

22, 968 

3, 560 

8,892 

5,700 

7,160 

7,020 

10,552 

117,623 

1 
1 
6 
3 

20 

2 

9 

2 

2 

8 

1 

23 

10 

43 

5 

46 

24 

9 

4 

2 

22 

5 

10 

4 

7 

1 

15 

2 

108 

300 

Camp  Verde  Agency 

Colorado  River  School 

Colorado  River  Agency 

Fort  Apache  schools 

3,840 
2,640 
10  500 

Fort  Apache  Agencv 

1  380 

Fort  Mojave  School*. 

5  240 

Havasupai  School 

900 

Kaibab  School 

7  SO 

Leupp  School 

4  620 

Leupp  Agency 

'720 

Moqui  schools 

10, 020 
7, 050 
24  760 

Moqui  Agency 

Navajo  schools 

Navajo  Agency 

3^580 
29  700 

Phoenix  School 

Pima  schools 

11  280 

Pima  Agency 

Salt  River  schools 

6,940 
1  800 

Salt  River  Agency 

1  500 

San  Carlos  schools 

14  850 

San  Carlos  Agency 

4  260 

Sells  schools 

5  100 

Sells  Agencv 

2^640 
3,930 
720 
9,780 
1,560 

61  130 

Truxton  Canon  School 

Truxton  Canon  Agencv 

Western  Navajo  schools 

Western  Navajo  Agency 

California 

Bishop  schools 

9 

6 
5 
2 
2 
13 
6 
19 
10 
15 
3 
14 
16 
11 
19 
7 
6 
68 
1 
21 
7 
4 

44 

..... 

1 
2 

i" 

i 

6 

5 

4 

..... 

10 
1 

13 
..... 

12 
....... 

1 

1 

12 

9 

2 

4 

...... 

'I 

13 
5 

11 
3 

12 
6 

10 
6 

7 
2 
56 
1 
8 
6 
3 

32 

5,960 
3,160 
3,430 
1,020 
1,720 
8,940 
4, 500 

13,240 
5,660 

10, S40 
3,500 
9,620 

10, 028 
7,080 

10, 888 
5,660 
4,760 

50, 520 
1,800 

10, 588 
3,990 
1,849 

32,480 

5 
5 
3 
2 
1 
6 
4 
5 
8 
7 
3 

13 
6 

18 
4 
6 

28 
1 

21 
2 
3 

32 

4,760 
2,440 
2,380 
1,020 
1,000 
5,160 
2,580 
5,620 
4,340 
6,580 
3,500 
4,320 
8,408 
5,580 
9,888 
4,340 
4,7(10 

25, 290 
1,800 

10,588 
1,720 
1,549 

25, 100 

4 
1 
2 

1  200 

Bishop  Agency 

'720 

Campo  School 

1  050 

Campo  Agencv 

Digger  Agencv 

1 

7 
2 
14 
2 
8 

720 

Fort  Ridwell  School 

3  780 

Fort  Bidwell  Agency 

1,920 
7,620 
1  320 

Fort  Yuma  schools.'. 

Fort  Yuma  A  cency 

Greenville  School 

4  260 

Greenville  Agency 

Hoopa  Valley  School 

9 
3 
5 
1 
3 

5,300 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency 

Pala  schools." 

1,620 
1  500 

Pala  Agency 

l'ooo 

Round  Valley  schools 

Round  Valley  Agency 

1,320 

Sherman  Institute 

40 

25,230 

Soboba  schools 

Soboba  Agencv 

Tule  River  schools 

5 

1 

12 

2,270 
300 

Tule  River  Agency 

Colorado 

7,380 

Southern  Ute  School 

3 
12 
15 
14 

2 

100 

3' 

4 
5 

31 

3 
9 
11 
9 

2 

69 

2,620 
8,420 
10, 6S0 
10,760 

2, 100 

75,282 

2 
10 

7 
13 

2 

72 

1,900 
7,220 
5,940 
10,040 

2,100 

58,142 

1 
2 
8 

1 

720 

Southern  Ute  Agencv 

Ute  Mountain  School 

1,200 
4,740 

Ute  Mountain  Agency 

Florida:  Seminole 

720 

Idaho 

28 

17, 110 

Coeur  d'Alene  schools 

Coeur  d'Alene  Agencv 

Fort  Hall  schools 

5 
18 
18 

6* 

5 

5 
12 
13 

3,840 
12,554 
13,080 

3 

16 
8 

3,240 
11,114 

6,960 

2 
2 
10 

600 
1,440 
6,120 
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Table  39. — School  and  agency  employees  in  Indian  Service  June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


States  and|superintendencies. 


Total. 


Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


In- 
dians 


Non- 
In- 
dians. 


Salaries. 


Male. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Female. 


Num-     ( 
ber.      Salary- 


Idaho— Continued . 

Fort  Hall  Agency 

Fort  Lapwai  School 

Fort  Lapwai  Agency 

Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium. . 
Sac  and  Fox  Agency 

Kansas 

Haskell  Institute 

Kickapoo  School 

Kickapoo  Agency 

Michigan 

Mackinac  Agency 

Mount  Pleasant  School — 

Minnesota 

Leech  Lake  School 

Leech  Lake  Agency 

Pipestone  School 

Red  Lake  schools 

Red  Lake  Agency 

White  Earth  School 

White  Earth  Agency 

Mississippi :  Choctaws 

Montana 

Blackfeet  schools 

Blackfeet  Agency 

Crow  schools '. 

Crow  Agency 

Flathead  School 

Flathead  Agency 

Fort  Belknap  schools 

Fort  Belknap  Agency 

Fort  Peck  schools 

Fort  Peck  Agency 

Rocky  Boy's  School 

Rocky  Boy's  Agency 

Tongue  River  schools 

Tongue  River  Agency 

Nebraska 

Genoa  School 

Omaha  School 

Omaha  Agency 

Winnebago  School 

Winnebago  Agency 

Nevada 

Carson  School 

Fallon  schools 

Fort  McDermitt  School. . . 
Fort  McDermitt  Agency. . 

Moapa  River  School 

Moapa  River  Agency 

Nevada  schools 

Nevada  Agency 

Reno  Agency 

Walker  River  School 

Walker  River  Agency 

Western  Shoshone  schools. 
Western  Shoshone  Agency 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque  School 

Jicarilla  Sanatorium 

Jicarilla  Agency 


$14, 508 
18,940 
12,360 
16,460 


$14,508 
10,860 
11,460 
9,280 


13,940 
2,520 

62,430 


6,760 
2,520 


36,520 


IS 


67 
1 
5 

44 

5 

39 

1S6 

19 
27 
23 
30 
39 
4 
1! 


344 


157 


187 


56,110 
1,600 
4,720 

30,370 

4,400 

25,970 

108, 820 


95 


30,980 
1,600 
3,940 

16, 480 
2,780 
13,700 

74,850 


61 


12, 140 
18,920 
16, 450 
18, 190 
28,720 
3,200 
11, 200 

2,640 

243, 286 


258 


6,280 
16,000 
9,410 
8,140 
23,920 
2,600 
8,500 

1,740 

188,966 


18 


13,040 
29,628 
13,920 
39, 336 

3,200 
36,624 

9,440 
18,568 
12,930 
22, 108 

1,020 

3,984 
11,600 
27,888 

58,558 


7,520 
24,388 

6,460 
33,696 

3,200 
31,484 

5,200 
16,948 

7,280 

20,008 

720 

3,984 

4,990 
23,088 

31,920 


39 
1 

10 
2 

24 

129 


44 


85 


30,050 
1,600 
6,620 
3,000 

17, 288 

84,600 


79 


14,920 
1,600 
4,280 
3,000 
8,120 

57,415 


23 


50 


18 
437 


207 


233 


28,920 
6,945 
4,585 
1,140 
3,280 
1,452 
3,940 
5,224 
2,120 
3,250 
7,100 
5,700 

10,944 

289. 129 


19 
8 
5 
1 
1 
4 
2 

10 
1 
1 
8 
5 

14 

264 


16,030 
5,000 
3,865 
540 
1,600 
1,452 
1,900 
4,624 
1,400 
1,400 
6,380 
4,800 
8,424 

187,084 


16 


26,030 
13,  860 
26,960 


16,820 

7,820 

23.380 


4 
1 

3 
1 
3 
4 
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Table  39. — School  and  agency  employees  in  Indian  Service  June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


States  and  superintend^ncies. 


New  Mexico— Continued. 

Mescalero  School 

Mescalero  Agency 

Pueblo  Bonito  schools 

Pueblo  Bonito  Agency 

Pneblo      Day      schools 

(Northern) 

Pueblo  Agency  (Northern) . . 
Pueblo      Day      schools 

(Southern) 

Pueblo  Agency  (Southern).. 

San  Juan  schools 

San  Juan  Agency 

Santa  Fe  School , 

Zuni  schools 

Zuni  Agency 

New  York  Agency 

North  Carolina 

Cherokee  schools •. 

Cherokee  Agency 

North  Dakota 

Bismarck  School , 

Fort  Berthold  schools 

Fort  Berthold  Agency , 

Fort  Totten  schools 

Fort  Totten  Agency 

Standing  Rock  schools 

Standing  Rock  Agency 

Turtle  Mountain  School 

Turtle  Mountain  Agency 

Wahpeton  School 

Oklahoma , 

Cantonment  School 

Cantonment  Agency , 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
School 

Cheyanne  and  Arapaho 
Agency , 

Chilocco  School 

Choctaw-Chickasaw  Sana- 
torium   , 

Kiowa  schools 

Kiowa  Ageaey 

Osage  School , 

Osage  Agency , 

Pawnee  School 

Pawnee  Agency 

Seger  schools 

Seger  Agency 

Seneca  School 

Seneca  Agency 

Shawnee  schools 

Shawnee  Agency 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  Agency. 

Total 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  schools. . 

Schools,  supervisor 

Bloomfield  Academy 

Cherokee  Training 

Euchee  Boarding 

Eufaula  Boarding 

Jones  Male  Academy 

Mekusukey  Academy 

Nuyaka  Boarding 

Tuskahoma  Academy 

Wheelock  Academy , 


Total. 


Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


30 


31 

5 

224 


14 
54 
64 
26 
57 
19 
26 
18 
15 
16 
10 
5 
13 
259 


712 


148 

14 
13 
16 
15 
15 
14 
16 
15 
15 
15 


In- 
dians. 


13 


11 
2 

107 


IS 


247 


231 


Non- 
In- 
dians. 


20 


117 


7 
4 
15 
25 
6 
17 
17 
3 
5 
18 

613 


12 
43 

13 

43 

38 

18 

40 

11 

19 

12 

9 

10 

5 

4 

5 

170 


4S1 


132 


Salaries. 


$7,710 
25,560 
17,235 
11,800 

10,285 
6,448 

25, 155 
25,428 
17,900 
23,068 
27, 890 
13,760 
10,040 

2,500 

22, 160 


18,940 
3,220 

146,374 


9,200 

4,130 
21,308 
26, 400 

6,720 
17, 195 
28,508 

2,645 
11,988 
18,280 

774,973 


7,580 
9,220 

12,260 

12,960 
48, 610 

9,620 
35,370 
44,080 
20,910 
80,680 
13, 890 
30, 550 
11,180 
9,500 
12,570 
9,660 
5,520 
8,740 


672,380 


102,593 


16,500 
8,010 

10,650 
9,548 
9,975 
9,540 

10,170 
9,465 
9,270 
9,465 


Male. 


Num- 
ber. 


14 
4 

135 


3 
30 
15 

7 

10 
32 

1 

19 
13 

490 


13 
29 

6 

25 

44 

9 

43 

10 

21 

8 

12 

7 

7 

5 

11 

169 


441 


Salary. 


$3, 870 
21,380 
7,095 
11,440 

3,240 
5,728 

9,945 
16,868 

7,940 
21,268 
15,310 

7,100 

7,880 

1,900 
13, 700 


11,200 
2,500 

93,964 


4,500 
3,530 

18,308 

11,940 
4,920 
7,970 

20,648 
1,600 
9,548 

11,000 

503,320 


3,320 
8,320 

7,280 

9,820 
29,050 

5,060 

19, 680 

31,920 

10, 100 

67,340 

7,800 

26,310 

5,840 

7,820 

7,020 

6,860 

5,520 

7,420 

195,680 


462,160 


41,160 


Female. 


Num- 
ber. 


8 
2 
3 

28 
3 

16 

12 
2 
4 

11 

370 


271 

~99~ 


10,830 
1,140 
3,900 
4,335 
1,200 
6,180 
3,975 
4,800 
3,120 
1,680 


Salary. 


?3,HI0 

4,180 

10, 140 

360 

7,045 
720 

15,210 
8,560 
9,960 
1,800 

12,580 
6,660 
2,160 

600 

8,460 


7,740 
720 


52,410 


4,700 
600 
3,000 
14, 460 
1,800 
9,225 
7,860 
1,045 
2,440 
7,280 

271,653 


4,260 
900 


3,140 
19, 560 

4, 560 
15,690 
12,160 
10, 810 
13,340 
6,090 
4,240 
5,340 
1,680 
5,550 
2,800 


1,320 


210, 220 
~61,433 


5,670 
6,870 
6,750 
5,213 
8,775 
3,360 
6,195 
4,665 
6,150 
7,785 
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Table  39 — School  and  agency  employees  in  Indian  Service  June 30,  1 920— Continued. 


States  and  superintendencies. 


Oregon. 


Klamath  schools 

Klamath  Agency 

Salem  School 

Siletz  School 

Siletz  Agency 

U  matilla  schools 

Umatilla  Agency 

Warm  Springs  schools. 
Warm  Springs  Agency . 


South  Dakota. 


Canton  Asylum 

Cheyenne  River  School. 
Cheyenne  River  Agency. 

Crow  Creek  School 

Crow  Creek  Agency 

Flandreau  School 

Lower  Brule  School 

Lower  Brule  Agency 

Pierre  School 

Pine  Ridge  School 

Pine  Ridge  Agency 

Rapid  City  School 

Rosebud  schools 

Rosebud  Agency 

Sisseton  schools 

Sisseton  Agency 

Yankton  School 

Yankton  Agency 


Total. 


Female. 


Em- 
ploy- 


Utah. 


Goshute  School 

Goshute  Agency 

Shivwits  School 

Shivwits  Agency 

Uintah  and  Ouray  School. . 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency. 


Washington. 


Colville  schools 

Colville  Agency . . . 
Neah  Bay  schools. 
Neah  Bay  Agency. 
Spokane  schools. . . 
Spokane  Agency.. 
Taholah  schools... 
Taholah  Agency.. 

Tulalip  schools 

Tulalip  Agency... 
Yakima  School — 
Yakima  Agency. . . 


Wisconsin. 


Grand  Rapids  School 

Grand  Rapids  Agency 

Hay  ward  schools 

Hay  ward  Agency 

Keshena  schools 

Keshena  Agency 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School . 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Agency. 

Laona  School 

Laona  Agency 

La  Pointe  School 

La  Pointe  A  gency 

Red  Cliff  School 

Red  Cliff  Agency 

Tomah  School 


Wyoming. 


Shoshone  School. . 
Shoshone  Agency. 


195 

17 

58 

59 

1 

7 
6 
9 

17 
21 

614 


In- 
dians. 


60 


3 

5 
3 
2 

13 
34 

182 


7 
5 
5 
26 
3 

10 
27 
22 
2 
29 

190 


59 

136 

2 

15 

11 

47 

20 

39 

1 

20 


67 


Non- 
In- 
dians. 


2 

5 

4 

12 

11 

345 

22 

14 

19 

11 

14 

29 

1 

7 

20 

64 

26 

21 

52 

27 

4 

4 

1 


Salaries 


$159 


22 
115 


89 


21 


7 
2:', 

2 
1 
3 

IS 
3 
5 

17 

15 
1 

20 

101 


386,056 


43,524 


2,220 
3,060 
2,300 
324 
10,480 
25, 140 

140,524 


8,390 

31,368 

4,370 

2,860 

3,540 

17, 108 

3,180 

5,844 

21,070 

17,860 

2,790 

22, 144 

133,712 


1,600 

3,780 

17,870 

5,160 

14,725 

23,198 

13,360 

7,464 

1,600 

3,380 

2,750 

11,820 

2,175 

4,860 

19,970 

44,695 


13,300 
31,395 


141 


9 
15 
20 

2 
22 

115 


34 


34,844 


1,200 
2,760 
1,200 
324 
6,460 
22,900 

113,874 


6,590 

29,748 

3,770 

2,140 

2,520 

13,448 

1,500 

5,244 

13,640 

15,960 

2,790 

16,524 

90,312 


1,600 
2,880 
9,740 
4,500 
8,700 

17,818 
6,940 
6,024 
1,600 
2,540 
2,750 

11,820 
1,200 
3,420 
8,780 

34,655 


8,300 
26,355 
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Table  40. — Miscellaneous  field  employees  June  30,  1920. 


Designation. 


Field  investigating  avd  supervising  force. 
Total 


Inspection 

Supervisors  of  schools 

Special  supervisors 

Liquor 

Construction 

Health 

Industries: 

Employment 

Live  stock 

Forestry: 

Field  supervising  officers. 

Menominee 

Special  agents 

Special  commissioner,  Fla 

Attorney  for  Pueblo  Indians. 
Traveling  auditors 


Field  irrigation  service. 


Total . 


Chief  inspector 

Supervising  engineers . 

Arizona 


Pima 

Salt  River. 


California:  Miscellaneous  work. 

Idaho:  Fort  Hall 

Montana:  Billings 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque 

Utah 


Salt  Lake. 
Uintah... 


Washington:  Yakima 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

Field  allotment  service. 
Total 

Special  allotting  agent 


Arizona: 
Leupp . 
Pima. . 


Montana:  Flathead 


North  Dakota: 

Fort  Berthold.... 
Turtle  Mountain. 


South  Dakota:  Pine  Ridge 

Heirship  work. 


Examiners. 
Attorneys. . 


Total. 


Probate  work. 
Warehouses. 


Chicago. 
Fn 
St.  Louis. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


106 


213 


Salary. 


10 


$178,690 


18,250 
14,650 
23,500 
13, 650 
10,850 
33,420 

2,900 

0) 

17, 150 
23,400 
9,420 
2,000 
4,000 
5, 400 


312,880 


Chief  officer. 


Num- 
ber. 


4,000 
19, 750 


4,980 


3,780 
1,200 

68,550 

15,960 

23, 880 

26, 840 

37, 600 


13,900 
23,700 


21,660 


10, 700 


(2) 

720 
1,980 

1,800 

1,400 
900 

3,900 

56,430 
37, 500 

42,548 


24,000 
8,264 
10, 284 


Salary. 


Others. 


Num- 
ber 


$34,300 


3,500 


3,000 

2,000 
(') 

3,500 
3,500 
5, 800 
2,000 
4,000 
5,400 


24,500 


4,000 
2,500 

2.700 


1,500 
1,200 

2,000 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

3,800 


201 


1,800  9 

2,000  17 


2,100 
2,000 

(2) 


(») 


27,200 
37, 500 
6,200 


2,200 
2,000 
2,000 


35 


20 


Salary. 


$144,290 


1  $10  a  day  when  actually  employed. 


1  $8  a  day  when  actually  employed. 
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Table  41. — Recapitulation  of  all  Indian  Service  employees. 


Designation. 

Number. 

Salaries. 

Total 

5,542 

$4,507,586 

School 

12,450 

12,398 

106 

213 

10 

50 

15 

38 

262 

1,727,042 
1,801,856 

Agency  - 

178,590 

312,880 

10, 700 

Allotment 

56, 430 

Probate  work     

37, 500 

42,548 

Warehouse  s 

I  ndian  Office  employees,  exclusive  of  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner. . . . 

340,040 

i  School  and  agency  includes  1,844  Indians  earning  $989,461. 

Table  42.— Commissioner's  account  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 

Checks,  drafts,  and  other  instruments  of  exchange,  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  commissioner,  are  received 
in  the  office  as  deposits  with  bids  for  tribal  leasing  privileges,  guaranties  for  right  of  way  across  Indian 
lands,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  For  such  receipts  the  commissioner  renders  monthly  accounts 
as  required  by  sec.  3622,  Rev.  Stats.] 

On  hand  July  1,  1919 $5, 433. 87 

Received: 

July,  1919 $6,  768.  24 

August,  1919 20,389.35 

September,  1919 21, 739. 11 

October,  1919 47, 541. 70 

November,  1919 99. 45 

December,  1919 2, 024. 06 

January,  1920 45, 534. 94 

February,  1920 5, 255. 23 

March,  1920 868. 93 

April,  1920 51, 551. 48 

Mav,  1920 1, 292. 19 

June,  1920 33, 044. 07 

236, 108.  75 

Total  on  nand  and  received 241, 542.  62 

Disbursed  and  deposited: 

Julv,  1919 $6,671.92 

August,  1919 22,181.23 

September,  1919 20, 919.  38 

October,  1919 26, 308.  69 

November,  1919 1 ,  946.  82 

December,  1919 2, 985.  25 

Januarv,  1920 41, 730.  26 

February,  1920 45. 47 

March,  1920 6, 604. 45 

April,  1920 4, 593.  33 

May,  1920 35, 887. 40 

June,  1920 1, 212. 11 

*  171,086.31 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1920 70, 456. 31 
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Table  45. — Pro  rata  shares  of  tribal  funds  settled  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 


States  and  superintendencies. 

Tribes. 

Indians 
paid. 

Average 
pro  rata 
share. 

Amount 
paid. 

Total 

2,498 

$858,735.86 

Coeur  d' Alene 

Idaho:  Coeur  d' Alene 

6 

29 
17 

$339. 98 
1,059.32 

2,039.88 
30,720.28 
7,990.25 

Iowa:  Sac  and  Fox 

Sac  and  Fox 

Kansas 

Kickapoo 

Kickapoo 

13 

4 

306 

7 

144 

696 

558. 99 
180. 84 

108. 15 

140.  74 

135.  82 

7,266.87 
723. 38 

Potawatomi .' 

Montana:  Flathead 

Confederated  Flathead 

Tonawanda  (Seneca) 

Sioux 

33,095.66 
985. 18 

New  York:  New  York 

North  Dakota:  Standing  Rock 

19, 558. 08 
558,752.17 

Oklahoma 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

do 

Cantonment 

34 

28 

18 

164 

322 
4 
64 
15 
28 
19 

211 

289. 35 
289. 35 
289.  35 
282. 72 

625. 89 
39.83 
3,819.76 
412.  09 
942.  71 
210.  64 

9, 837. 90 

8, 101. 80 

Seger 

....do 

5,208.30 
46,374.28 

201,536.58 
159. 32 

Kiowa  l 

Apache.    Kiowa,    and    Co- 
manche. 
....do 

D0.2 

Ponca 

Ponca 

Osage 

Osage 

250,954.60 

6,181.35 

26,395.88 

4,002.16 

Pawnee 

Pawnee 

Sac  and  Fox 

Sac  and  Fox 

38,951.48 

167 

44 

1,049 

178.  02 
209.  59 

29, 729. 34 

Umatilla 

Umatilla 

9, 222. 14 

South  Dakota 

163,279.93 

79 

153 

5 

19 
195 
325 
108 
165 

1 

32 

111.28 

248. 14 
160.  06 
106.  06 
109. 93 
118.05 
222. 91 
181. 93 

240. 07 

97.59 

8,791.12 

37,965.42 

800. 30 

Do.3 

...do 

..do 

Lower  Brule 

do 

2,015.14 

Pine  Ridge 

....do 

21,248.97 

....do 

38,366.25 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 

24,074.28 

30, 018.  45 
240.  07 

Utah:  Uintah  and  Ouray 

Ute 

Menominee 

3,122.88 

5  per  cent. 


2  4  per  cent. 


3  per  cent. 


Table  46. —  Volume  of  business  handled  by  Indian  warehouses,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

1920. 

SUPPLIES  ACTUALLY  PASSED  THROUGH  THE  WAREHOUSES. 


Freight  shipments. 

Express  shipments. 

Packages  mailed. 

Warehouses. 

Num- 
ber of 
pack- 
ages. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber of 
pack- 
ages. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber of 
pack- 
ages. 

Weight. 

Value. 

33,547 
26,941 
25, 102 

Pounds. 
1,869,391 
1,545,262 
2,771,893 

$535,818.58 
382,892.82 
299,668.76 

629 

385 

46 

Pounds. 
9,516 
9,163 
1,145 

$7,353.06 

3, 243. 50 

734. 29 

2,900 

3,881 

375 

Pounds. 
14,083 
6,718 
1,391 

$15,588.47 
9,289.17 
1,138.09 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco . . 

Total 

85,590 

6,186,546 

1,218,3«0.16 

1,060       19,824 

11,330.85 

7,156 

22, 192 

26,015.73 
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Table  46. —  Volume  of  business  handled  by  Indian  warehouses,  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1920— Continued. 

SUPPLIES  NOT  ACTUALLY  PASSED  THROUGH  THE  WAREHOUSES. 


Freight  shipments  (merchan- 
dise). 

Shipments  of  coal. 

Express  shipments. 

Warehouses. 

Num- 
ber of 
pack- 
ages. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Cars. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber of 
pack- 
ages. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Chicago 

85,525 

Pounds. 
6,522,428 

$677,189.36 

549 

70 

Pounds. 
33,557,060 
5,528,500 

$69,075.97 
12,416.00 

337 

Pounds. 
5,833 

$4,057.78 

17  880 

1    .<V7Q  338 

0) 

26 

303 

(i) 

Total 

103,405     8,101,766 

677,189.36 

619 

39,085,560 

81,491.97 

363 

6,136 

4,057.78 

GRAND  TOTAL,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COAL. 


Warehouses. 

Number 

of 
packages. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Percentage  of  increase  or  de- 
crease of  totals  over  previous 
year. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Chicago 

122,938 
31,207 
43,429 

Pounds. 
8,421,251 
1,561,143 
4,354,070 

$1,240,007.25 
395, 425. 49 
3101,541.14 

Per  cent. 

2  27.13 

2  44. 35 

2  1.54 

Per  cent. 
3  25. 09 
3  13.79 
3  15. 74 

Per  cent. 
2  8.03 

2  13.4 

2  2.42 

Total 

197, 574 

14,336,464 

1,936,973.88 

2 15. 52 

3  21.32            2  8.15 

1  Value  included  in  amounts  shown  as  "passed  through  the  warehouse." 

2  Increase. 

3  Decrease. 

Table  47. — Expense  at  warehouses,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 


Warehouses. 

Rent. 

Light 
and  fuel. 

Employees 

and  in- 
spection of 
supplies.1 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Cost  of  maintenance. 

Total. 

Percent.2 

Per  cent. 

$4,800.00 
2,400.00 
2.185.00 

$415.35 

14.60 

231.61 

$19,710.88 
8,458.90 
15,192.58 

$2,952.01 
1,842.53 
1,831.16 

$27,878.24 
12,716.03 
19,440.35 

2.25 
4.22 
4.91 

2.40 

3.85 

St.  Louis 

5.29 

Total 

9,385.00 

661.56 

43,362.36 

6,625.70 

60,034.62 
57,351.35 

3.10 
3.20 

Total,  1919... 

Increase  over  1919 

2,683.27 

1  Includes  cost  of  letting  annual  contracts  for  supplies. 

2  Shows  the  relation  of  the  total  maintenance  cost  to  the  value  of  goods  handled,  exclusive  of  coal,  as  set 
out  in  the  preceding  table. 
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FIFTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT   OF  THK    HOARD    OF  INDIAN 

COMMISSIONERS. 


FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1920. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  i,  1920. 

Sut :  We  have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  the  fifty-first  an- 
nual report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  the  fiscal 
3^ear  ended  June  30,  1920,  during  which  members  of  the  board  visited 
and  inspected  30  reservations,  agencies,  and  schools;  including  the 
following : 

Hoopa  Valley,  Round  A'alley,  Fort  Bidwell,  Greenville,  Digger, 
Tide  River,  and  Pala  Agencies,  Calif. ;  Reno  Agency,  Nev. ;  Fort 
Hall  Reservation,  Idaho ;  Mescalero  Reservation,  N.  Mex. ;  Black- 
feet,  Crow,  Tongue  River,  and  Fort  Peck  Agencies,  Mont. ;  Stand- 
ing Rock  Agency.  N.  Dak. ;  Flandreau  School,  S.  Dak. ;  Pipestone 
School,  Minn.;  Laona  and  Grand  Rapids  Agencies  and  the  Tomah 
School,  Wis. ;  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agencies,  Nebr. ;  Osage. 
Seneca,  Cantonment,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  and  Kiowa  Agencies, 
and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma ;  New  York  Indian  Agency 
and  reservations,  New  York;  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Indian  ware- 
houses. 

THE   FIELD   SERVICE. 

The  inspection  activities  of  the  board  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  there  is  much  discontentment  prevalent  throughout  the  Indian 
field  service.  At  many  reservations  and  schools  inspected  by  board 
members  during  the  year  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  a  pessimistic  state 
of  mind  were  in  evidence.  In  our  opinion  this  condition  calls  for 
immediate  consideration  and  prompt  action. 

Poor  pay  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  inquietude  which  is  lower- 
ing the  morale  and  efficiency  of  employees  in  the  Indian  country. 
The  contributory  causes  are  long  work  clays;  isolation  and,  in  many 
cases,  unattractive  living  conditions;  indefinite  hopes  of  a  future 
worth  while  within  the  service,  and  a  long-established  system  of  ad- 
ministration which  operates  against  automatic,  periodic  advances  of 
salaries.  While  the  World  War  is  accountable  for  much  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction prevailing  in  the  field  personnel,  to  which  we  invite  your 
particular  attention,  the  conditions  responsible  for  the  discourage- 
ment characterizing  the  field  force  are  of  long  standing;  the  war, 
with  its  abnormal  developments,  aggravated  those  conditions  and  in- 
tensified the  protests  against  them. 

There  are,  approximately,  4,000  white  men  and  women  in  the  field 
service.  Of  this  number  more  than  800  of  the  experienced  employees 
have  recently  left  the  Indian  'Service  and  two-thirds  of  the  vacancies 
have  been  filled  by  temporary  appointees.  There  are,  approximately, 
125  vacancies  in  the  teaching  force  alone,  and  there  is  sound  ground 
for  the  prediction  that  the  coming  year  will  see  many  more  experi- 
enced employees  separate  themselves  from  the  service.     Experience 
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counts  heavily  as  an  employment  qualification  in  the  Indian  Service, 
and  the  loss  of  so  many  trained  people  in  the  field  has  resulted  in 
delaying  and,  in  many  cases,  sadly  neglecting  work  in  reservations 
and  in  schools.  The  Indian  ultimately  suffers,  and  unless  measures 
are  taken  promptly  to  rehabilitate  the  field  service  a  sorry  record 
will  be  made  of  current  Indian  progress. 

Indian  field  employees  always  have  been  underpaid  and  the  value 
of  their  services  underestimated  when  Ave  consider  the  exceptional 
character  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  their  environments,  the 
peculiar  difficulties  attached  to  the  service,  their  long  workdays, 
and  the  fact  that  the  very  nature  of  their  employment  unfits  them,  in 
time,  to  achieve  success  in  the  business  world.  The  workday  in  the 
field  is  much  longer  than  it  is  in  other  branches  of  Government  serv- 
ice, and  this  is  a  prolific  cause  of  dissatisfaction. 

Not  only  are  basic  salaries  too  low,  but  the  service  offers  no  sub- 
stantial encouragement  to  its  employees  in  the  form  of  assured 
salary  increases  at  stated  periods  of  continuous  employment  as  an 
incentive  to  the  development  of  ambition,  loyalty,  and  enthusiasm. 
If  an  employee  holds  the  same  position  for  a  number  of  years  he 
should  be  given  increases  of  salary  at  fixed  periods  and  not  be  re- 
quired to  wait  for  resignations  and  transfers  of  fellow-employees 
to  secure  better  pay.  The  adoption  of  this  method  of  making  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  same  unit  attractive  will  go  far,  we  believe, 
toward  building  up  a  field  force  of  capable,  experienced,  and  con- 
tented people. 

Isolation,  the  unavoidable  living  condition  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  field  force,  should  be  reckoned  with  in  considering  salaries. 
Many  reservation  headquarters  are  far  remote  from  centers  of  white 
population  and  are  without  any  facilities  to  meet  social  needs  or 
provide  necessary  entertainment.  The  smallest  town  affords  more 
attractions.  Employees  of  many  reservations  practically  are  shut 
out  from  the  world ;  in  some  cases  isolation  is  so  complete  that  super- 
intendents find  it  impossible  to  hold  clerks  and  teachers  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  staff  of  the  Indian  Office,  in  Washington, 
left  their  desks  during  the  war  and  but  few  have  returned.  The 
Washington  office  has  more  work  to  do  than  ever  before,  and  is  at- 
tempting to  do  it  with  feAver  experienced  people.  Formerly  the 
Indian  Office  dealt,  almost  entirely,  Avith  tribes  and  bands  through 
their  chiefs  and  headmen.  To-day  it  deals  Avith  individuals ;  it  car- 
ries thousands  of  individual  accounts  on  its  books  and  keeps  record 
of  thousands  of  individual  transactions.  This  change  from  what 
might  be  called  a  wholesale  to  a  retail  business  made  necessary  an 
increase  in  its  clerical  staff.  Because  it  can  not  offer  adequate  en- 
trance salaries  the  Indian  Office  has  been  unable  to  secure  needed 
experienced  clerks  or  to  induce  those  who  left  to  return. 

There  has  been  an  unnecessary  amount  of  centralization  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  details  of  Avork  Avhich  should  be  attended  to  in  the 
field.  Superintendents  should  be  given  more  authority  as  respects 
many  details  which  noAv  are  referred  to  Washington  for  decision,  a 
course  involving  much  unnecessary  delay  as  Avell  as  labor.  A  Avell- 
developed  organization  by  Avhich  superintendents  are  held  responsible 
for  results  Avould  lead  to  efficiency  and  saving  of  expense.  But,  Avith 
it  all,  proper  salaries  are  absolutely  essential. 
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REDUCING  "  PAPER  "   WORK. 

The  board  consistently  maintains  an  attitude  of  noninterference 
with  the  strictly  administrative  affairs  of  the  Indian  Service,  al- 
though its  members,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  desire  to  cooperate 
in  efforts  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  have  given  informa- 
tion to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  offered  suggestions 
touching  the  conduct  of  schools  and  reservation  administration. 
When,  however,  the  result  of  Indian  Office  administration  may  ad- 
versely affect  the  Indians,  the  board  feels  it  properly  may  offer  rec- 
ommendations for  remedial  action. 

Entirely  in  this  spirit  of  cooperation  we,  therefore,  recommend 
that  the  Washington  office  make  such  modifications  in  its  rules  and 
regulations  affecting  the  field  service  as  will  reduce  the  routine 
"  paper "  work  now  required  of  superintendents.  The  accounting 
system,  the  circulars  sent  out  from  Washington,  the  limited  authority 
granted  superintendents,  the  many  calls  for  additional  justification 
for  pending  transactions  originating  in  reservations  and  schools 
require  the  making  of  so  many  reports  and  the  writing  of  so  many 
letters  that  altogether  too  much  time  of  the  superintendents  is  given 
to  "  paper  "  work  to  the  detriment  of  their  field  activities. 

This  is  a  common  complaint,  made  to  members  of  the  board  by 
the  people  in  the  field  service  and  by  many  Indians.  We  have 
found  the  complaints  amply  justified  by  the  facts;  superintendents 
do  not  have  the  time  to  do  all  the  routine  office  work  necessitated  by 
rules  and  regulations  and,  also,  to  properly  supervise  the  affairs  of 
the  Indians.  Superintendents  are  bonded  officials,  bonded  to  the 
United  States  which  holds  them  to  strict  accountability  for  all  Gov- 
ernment and  Indian  money  and  property  placed  in  their  charge. 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  should  in- 
spire them  to  do  those  things  first  which  will  protect  them  even 
though  self-protection  subordinates  the  sole  reason  for  superin- 
tendencies  and  superintendents — the  Indians,  their  welfare,  health, 
education,  progress,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  realize  that  much  of  the  office  routine  in  reservations  and 
schools  springs  from  acts  of  Congress,  but  we  confidently  believe 
that  the  Indian  Office  can  lessen  the  amount  of  "  paper "  work  in 
the  field  without  neglecting  duties  arising  from  legislation.  The 
provision  in  the  current  Indian  appropriation  act,  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  deputy  special  disbursing  agent,  will  go  far  toward 
relieving  the  situation,  but  more  relief  is  needed  if  the  Indian  Service 
people  are  to  give  the  Indians  the  personal  attention  which  ought 
to  be  the  prime  requirement  in  Federal  administration  of  Indian 
affairs. 

If  superintendents  were  given  wider  discretionary  powers;  if 
their  original  authority  were  increased;  if  the  keeping  of  accounts 
and  the  making  of  reports  were  simplified;  if,  in  short,  more  con- 
fidence were  reposed  in  superintendents,  there  would  be  such  a  re- 
duction in  office  work  that  more  hours  a  day  and  more  days  a  week 
would  be  available  for  personal  service  among  the  Indians,  not  only 
to  their  benefit  but  to  the  betterment  of  the  whole  service,  for  much 
time  would  be  saved  in  many  transactions  which  now  are  subject  to 
delays  frequently  adversely  affecting  the  Indians  and  their  property. 
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In  view  of  the  exceptional  record  of  many  years  standing,  made 
by  the  field  service  in  the  handling  of  money  and  property  running 
up  to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  without  a  scandal,  there 
is  but  slight  cause  for  apprehension  that  broadening  the  discre- 
tionary powers  and  increasing  the  initial  authority  of  bonded  super- 
intendents would  result  in  defalcations  or  breaches  of  trust  beyond 
the  isolated  petty  peculations  and  cases  of  little  "  graft "  which  occa- 
sionally occur  in  any  business  or  Federal  service  but  which  seldom 
occur  in  the  Indian  Service.  We,  therefore,  have  no  hesitancy  in 
recommending  modifications  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  down  office  work  in  the  field. 

TURNING  THE  INDIANS  LOOSE. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  more  or  less  agitation  foi 
Congress  to  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  by  releasing  all 
Indians,  without  regard  to  degree  of  blood  competency,  from  Gov- 
ernment supervision.  Within  recent  years  there  have  been  indica- 
tions that  this  movement  is  becoming  organized,  and  during  the 
year  covered  by  this  report  much  publicity  was  obtained  by  thft 
advocates  of  this  radical  departure.  There  is  little  belief  that  Con- 
gress would  seriously  consider  such  a  proposition,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  a  large  number  of  people  in  this  country  who  are  convinced 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  United  States  to  cease  its  guardian- 
ship of  the  Indians. 

The  removal  of  restrictions  from  Indians  is  an  individual,  not  a 
group,  question,  excepting  as  respects  those  people  who  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  white  than  of  Indian  blood  and  who  are  under  Federal 
supervision  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Such  people  should  be 
given  full  control  of  any  money  and  property  which  the  Government 
holds  in  trust  for  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thus  be  entirely 
released  from  Federal  supervision. 

But  where  a  person  is  of  one-half  or  more  Indian  blood  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  removal  of  restrictions,  else 
in  turning  him  loose  the  Government  may  be  handing  an  unpro- 
tected incompetent  over  to  an  unscrupulous  exploiter  who  had  made 
his  plans  to  rob  the  Indian  even  before  the  latter  had  received  his 
certificate  of  independence.  We  are  informed  there  have  been  many 
such  instances.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  experienced  superintend- 
ents that,  in  the  case  of  Indians  of  half  or  more  Indian  blood,  some 
land,  if  only  5  acres,  should  be  made  inalienable  for  a  number  of 
years,  so  that  when  a  "freed"  Indian,  incompetent  in  fact  but 
competent  by  decree,  has  lost  his  money  and  other  lands  he  may  have 
a  place  of  refuge. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  is  as  eager  as  any  disinter- 
ested friend  of  the  Indians  for  the  early  arrival  of  the  day  which 
will  see  the  termination  of  Federal  supervision  over  Indians;  it 
has  approved  legislation  designed  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the 
Indians  and  to  hasten  the  development  of  self-reliance  and  self- 
respect  among  them,  but  it  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  wholesale 
removal  of  restrictions  from  Indians  who  have  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  Indian  blood  in  their  veins.  Such  Indians  should  be  sub- 
jected individually  to  a  searching  inquiry  as  to  their  mental,  physi- 
cal, and  moral   ability  to  conduct  their  own   affairs   unaided  by 
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friendly  supervision  before  patents  in  fee  are  issued  to  them.  Almost 
all  of  the  full-blood  and  three-quarter-blood  and  many  of  the  half- 
blood  Indians  will  need  intelligent  supervision  of  their  personal 
and  property  a  Hairs  by  their  guardian,  the  United  States,  for  a 
number  of  years. 

In  considering  this  most  important  question  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  73  per  cent  of  the  Indians,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  are  full-blood,  three-quarter-blood,  and  half-blood, 
and  that  this  percentage  is  about  50  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
Also  that  only  55  per  cent  of  all  Indians  under  Federal  supervision, 
exclusive  of  the  Five  Tribes,  are  reported  as  being  able  to  speak 
the  English  language,  and  that  only  37  per  cent  can  read  and  write 
English.  There  are  no  available  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
Indians  in  the  Five  Tribes  who  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage. With  this  shoAving  of  the  Indians'  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States  and  of  the  large  percentage  of  half  and 
better  Indian  bloods,  the  cry  from  interested  quarters  to  turn  all 
Indians  loose  immediately  should  receive  scant  attention. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  CAPACITY. 

The  latest  available  figures,  which  are  those  contained  in  the  1919 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  show  that  of  the 
34,922  Indian  children  eligible  for  school  attendance  only  60,889, 
or  72  per  cent,  are  reported  as  attending  school.  Eliminating  from 
these  totals  the  figures  representing  school  attendance  in  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  the  commissioner's  statistics  show  that  of  64,586 
children  outside  of  the  Five  Tribes  only  41,333,  or  64  per  cent,  were 
reported  by  superintendents  as  attending  school.  These  figures  are 
particularly  significant  at  this  time,  for  there  is  a  feeling  in  Con- 
gress that  there  are  too  many  Indian  schools  requiring  annual  ap- 
propriations, and  the  Indian  Office  not  only  has  closed  some  schools 
and  consolidated  others,  but  is  planning  to  make  other  important 
changes  in  the  school  system. 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  closing  of  day  and  reservation  boarding 
schools  which  can  be  dispensed  with  by  reason  of  location,  the  shift- 
ing of  Indian  population,  or  the  presence  of  public  schools  with 
ample  facilities  where  Indian  children  are  welcome,  provided  the 
closing  of  such  schools  does  not  prevent  any  considerable  number 
of  children  from  receiving  an  education.  But  we  insist  that  the 
commendable  desire  to  decrease  expenses  shall  not  imperil  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  boys  and  girls,  for  education  is  the  greatest  blessing 
which  can  be  conferred  on  the  Indian  people;  it  is  the  shortest  and 
surest  road  to  self-reliant  citizenship  for  Indians. 

The  total  capacity  of  all  day,  reservation  boarding,  nonreservation 
boarding,  and  mission  schools  in  the  Indian  country  is  32,848,  but 
the  average  attendance,  as  reported  by  superintendents,  was  but 
20,492,  or  about  60  per  cent  of  capacity.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  these  figures  are  not  normal  statistics,  for  the  influenza 
epidemic  cut  down  the  school  attendance  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  commissioner's  last  report  and  the  depletion  of  the  teaching 
force  exercised  a  demoralizing  influence. 

Nevertheless,  superintendents  of  nearly  all  reservations  testify  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  Indian  children  who  never  have  had  contact 
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with  any  school.  So  long  as  this  situation  remains,  is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Office  should  be  directed  not  so  much 
to  closing  schools  as  to  recruiting  scholars  to  fill  the  schools  to  their 
capacity?  Toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report 
the  Indian  Office  put  into  effect  plans  designed  to  place  every  Indian 
child,  mentally  and  physically  able  to  attend  school,  into  a  school  of 
some  sort.  Three  special  school  supervisors  were  detailed,  each  to 
an  assigned  district,  to  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  school  situa- 
tion and,  personally,  to  endeavor  to  place  every  nonattending  child 
in  school.  This  is  a  most  commendable  move,  and  if  the  first  year's 
results  bear  out  the  promises  more  special  supervisors  should  be  put 
in  the  field  so  that,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  ever}^  Indian 
child  who  can  go  to  school  will  be  in  school  or  the  reason  for  his 
nonattendance  will  be  known. 

More  schools  are  needed  in  the  Southwest.  In  Arizona  over  55  per 
cent  of  the  eligible  children  are  not  in  school  and  over  49  per  cent  in 
New  Mexico.  The  school  situation  is  worse  in  the  Navajo  country 
than  in  any  other  Indian  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  for,  in 
the  six  Navajo  jurisdictions,  72  per  cent  of  eligible  children  are  not 
in  school.  Out  of  1,449  Papago  children,  796  are  out  of  school.  On 
the  San  Carlos  Reservation  31  per  cent  of  the  children  do  not  attend 
school,  and  this  percentage  of  nonattendance  is  28  at  the  Fort  Apache 
Reservation ;  33  at  the  Zuni ;  46  at  the  Jicarilla  Reservation,  and  92 
at  the  ITte  Mountain  Agency,  Colo.,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Navajo  country. 

TRIBAL  SCHOOLS  IN   OKLAHOMA. 

School  attendance  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  is  far 
from  encouraging.  According  to  the  1919  annual  report  of  Supt. 
Gabe  Parker,  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  only  80  per  cent  of  the 
eligible  children  are  enrolled  in  schools.  In  marked  contrast  to  this 
proportion  is  the  92  per  cent  attendance  reported  by  superintendents 
of  the  agencies  and  reservations  in  Oklahoma  outside  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes.  During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  Commis- 
sioners Yanx,  Kctcham,  Moorehead,  and  Scott  of  this  board  practi- 
cally covered  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  in 'which  one-third  of  the 
Indians  of  the  United  States  are  living,  and  agree  that  more  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Five  Civi- 
lized Tribes. 

In  his  last  annual  report  Supt.  Parker,  commenting  on  the  public- 
school  attendance  of  children  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  says: 

In  many  homes  the  parents  do  not  speak  the  English  language,  consequently 
the  children  are  handicapped  in  their  school  work.  My  held  men  report  a  grati- 
fying percentage  of  Indian  children  enrolled  in  neighborhood  schools,  but  the 
regularity  of  attendance  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  It  is  desirable  that  liberal 
congressional  appropriation  be  made  for  several  years  to  aid  the  schools  in 
eastern  Oklahoma,  else  many  children  living  in  communities  having  large  areas 
of  nontaxable  land  will  be  without  educational  facilities. 

There  are,  approximately,  25,600  children  eligible  for  school  at- 
tendance in  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole 
Nations.  Of  this  number  about  7,000  are  restricted,  of  which  4,800 
were  reported  as  attending  public  schools.  The  number  in  the  unre- 
stricted Class  attending  public  schools  is  given  as  12,000.    Over  6,000 
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eligible  children  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  do  riot  attend  school  of 
any  kind. 

It  is  quite  apparent  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  education  of 
Indian  children  in  ( )klahoma  that  the  reason  for  the  Larger  percentage 

of  school  attendance  in  Oklahoma  Indian  communities  outside  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  because  of  the  closer  supervision  exercised 
by  the  Indian  Service  over  such  children.  The  tribal  affairs  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  rapidly  being  wound  up  and  Federal  super- 
vision, consequently,  is  growing  increasingly  less.  The  greater  part 
of  Government  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  ( Cherokee,  ( Jhoctaw, 
Chickasaw.  Creek,  and  Seminole  Indians  concerns  property  interests 
such  as  their  lands,  oil,  <2;as.  coal,  and  asphalt,  so  that  the  Muskogee 
office  can  not  give  as  much  attention  to  the  human  equation  of  the 
problem  as  Supt.  Parker  would  like.  Members  of  this  board  found 
that  in  many  places  full-blood  and  half-blood  children  were  most  ir- 
regular in  public-school  attendance,  and  much  of  this  irregularity  was 
due  to  their  inability  to  speak  and  understand  the  English  language 
and.  in  a  number  of  cases,  to  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  white 
pupils. 

Commissioner  Ket chain,  besides  visiting  19  tribal  and  contract 
schools  in  Oklahoma,  held  conferences  with  both  State  and  Govern- 
ment school  officials.  As  a  result,  he  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the 
present  tribal  schools  in  Oklahoma  should  be  continued,  and  that 
the  funds  for  such  schools  should  be  increased  by  larger  appropria- 
tions from  tribal  funds,  and  where  such  tribal  funds  are  insufficient, 
then  by  direct  congressional  appropriation.  We  heartily  concur  in 
this  view.  Tribal  schools  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  will  be 
necessary  for  a  number  of  years,  for  we  believe  that  in  them  alone 
the  full-blood  and  half-blood  children  can  receive  the  special  atten- 
tion and  specific  instructions  which  will  enable  them  to  acquire  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  necessary  habits 
of  health  and  cleanliness. 

In  a  report  made  to  this  board  by  Commissioner  Eliot  on  schools 
in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,,  and  South  Dakota,  occur  several  observa- 
tions on  the  attendance  of  Indian  children  in  public  schools. 

As  they  apply  to  the  whole  question,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  excerpts  from  his  report : 

[1  must  be  regretfully  admitted  by  any  candid  observer  that  the  enrollment  of 
Indians  in  public  schools  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  ;i  regular  attendance, 
or  even  of  a  serious  purpose,  in  some  places  these  adjustments  work  well,  bul 
in  too  many  instances  the  attendance  of  the  Indian  children  is  utterly  irregular 
and  undependable. 

The  reasons  for  tins  widely  prevailing  condition  are  not  hard  to  discover. 
In  a  good  many  places  the  Indian  children  have  an  insufficient  command  of 
English  to  really  profil  by  public-school  attendance.  As  ;i  rule,  they  come  from 
very  poor  homes,  and  are  therefore  shabbily  chid.  Indians,  whether  children 
or  adults,  are  curiously  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  while  there  is  little  or  no 
race  prejudice  against  Indians,  ye1  white  children  do  not  treal  their  Indian 
comrades  quite  as  they  would  white  comrades.  They  are  inclined  to  make  fun 
of  them  or  to  ridicule  their  insufficient  English  or  their  queer  clothes. 

In  a  good  many  school  districts  the  white  parents  object  to  the  attendance 
of  Indian  children  at  the  public  schools.  Sometimes  these  objections  are  well 
founded,  Cor  the  Indian  children  may  be  dirty  or  diseased.  The  result  of 
these  various  causes  is,  in  a  greal  many  instances,  thai  an  Endian  child  enrolls 
in  a  public  school,  attends  for  one  or  two  days,  and  then  disappears.  There 
is  little  or  no  parental  pressure  to  insist  upon  school  attendance,  and  all 
people  who  are  familiar  with    Indian   reservations  know  that    there  are   bun- 
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dreds  and  even  thousands  of  children  reputed  to  be  in  the  public  schools  who 
are  really  at  home  idling  about  or  doing  some  of  the  family  chores. 

I  have  served  now  for  10  years  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, and  I  have  observed  the  different  phases  of  Indian  education  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  With  every  new  journey  and  every  passing  year  I 
fincf  myself  fortified  in  my  conviction  that  the  best  instruments  of  Indian 
education  are  still  the  Government  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  supplied 
steadily  from  the  reservation  day  and  boarding  schools.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
hoped  that  this  situation  will  not  long  continue,  and  that  Indian  children  will 
be  more  welcome  in  the  public  schools  and  more  regular  in  their  attendance; 
but  for  the  time  being  (and  I  suspect  for  another  generation)  the  serviceable 
and  well-located  nonreservation  boarding  schools  should  be  maintained,  gener- 
ously equipped,  and  provided  with  skillful,  experienced,  and  well-paid  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  and  employees. 

HEALTH   CONDITIONS   IN   FIVE   TRIBES. 

We  must  again  call  attention  to  the  deplorable  health  conditions 
among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Tuberculosis  and  trachoma,  be- 
cause unchecked,  continue  to  spread  through  the  Indian  communities 
in  eastern  Oklahoma.  The  imperative  necessity  of  a  permanent 
organization,  well  financed  and  adequately  manned,  for  preventive 
and  educational  health  work  among  the  restricted  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  and  Seminoles  is  beyond  question.  There  is 
no  denying  its  urgent  need.  It  should  include  sanatoria,  treating 
stations,  physicians,  nurses,  field  matrons;  in  short,  ail  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  required,  not  only  for  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  the  diseases  to  which  Indians  seem  to  be  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible, but  also  to  energetically  conduct  a  campaign  of  education 
which  would  teach  the  Indians  ordinary  sanitary  rules  and  practices 
and  would  tend  to  induce  them  to  realize  the  benefits  of  clean  homes 
and  the  dangers  of  infection. 

Year  after  }7ear  Supt.  Gabe  Parker  has  asked  for  additional 
facilities  to  fight  the  twin  plagues  which  not  only  are  imperil- 
ing the  lives  and  eyesight  of  the  Indians  but  are  a  serious  menace  to 
their  white  neighbors.  A  short  paragraph  in  his  last  annual  report 
indicates  the  futility  of  his  pleas ;  it  read  as  follows  : 

Health  conditions  among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  continue  as 
in  my  previous  reports,  except,  no  doubt,  many  diseases  which  might  have  been 
arrested  have  eaten  deeper  into  those  afflicted  and  spread  to  others.  No  addi- 
tional facilities  have  been  provided,  notwithstanding  my  urgent  recommenda- 
tions for  sanataria,  physicians,  and  nurses. 

The  lines  just  quoted  occur  in  his  1919  report ;  he  begged  for  help 
to  fight  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  in  1918,  and  in  1917,  1916,  and  in 
his  first  annual  report,  1915.  His  predecessors  annually  called  at- 
tention to  the  perilous  situation  caused  by  tuberculosis  and  trachoma 
in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The  report  of  1912,  under  the  heading, 
"  Health,"  has  this : 

Tuberculosis  is  also  very  prevalent  among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Tribes  and 
many  are  dying  from  this  disease  who  might  be  cured,  or  their  lives  prolonged, 
if  they  had  proper  food  and  attention  and  their  mode  of  living  was  changed.  If 
in  the  consideration  of  the  health  of  the  Indians  of  the  country,  medical  advice 
and  assistance  could  be  furnished  at  least  to  the  full-blood  settlements  of  the 
Five  Tribes,  it  would  be  a  movement  well  worth  any  expenditure. 

In  1913  the  superintendent,  in  his  report,  says : 

No  official  attention  was  given  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  from  a  medical  stand- 
point, until  the  pst^r-^hment  of  local  offices  in  the  held,  July  1,  1908.     Ha  sing 
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come  in  closer  contact  with  the  Indians,  it  became  evident  thai  the  ravages  of 
tuberculosis,  trachoma,  and  other  diseases  calculated  to  hasten  death  were  doing 
much  harm  among  the  full-blood  Indians,  aboul  whom  little  was  known  to  the 
outside  world. 

Again  in  1914  the  superintendent  reports : 

The  health  of  the  full-blood  class  of  Indians  of  the  Pive  Tribes  is  a  question 
which  demands  the  serious  consideration  <>i  the  Government.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered thai  so  many  of  the  full-blood  Indians  of  the  Pive  Civilized  Tribes  are 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  or  other  contagious  diseases  there  is  cause 
for  great  concern  on  the  pari  of  the  Government.  I  earnestly  feel  thai  while 
we  expend  so  much  time  and  money  in  the  protection  of  the  vast  property  inter- 
ests of  these  Indians,  the  Government  sorely  neglects  its  duty  in  failing  to  use 
proper  efforts  to  conserve  their  health. 

In  his  first  annual  report,  1915,  Supt.  Parker,  after  detailing  all 
the  work  of  his  office  in  caring  for  the  property  of  the  Indians  under 
his  charge,  property  valued  at  millions  of  dollars,  says  : 

No  other  phase  of  the  work  in  the  Five  Tribes  is  so  important  or  so  poorly 
provided  for  as  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  diseases.  It  is  strikingly 
apparent  from  positive  investigations  that  the  situation  demands  immediate 
attention.  Provisions  for  sanitaria,  treating  stations,  and  physicians,  con- 
veniently located,  should  be  made  without  delay. 

In  every  succeeding  report  he  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate action  and  asks  for  mone}^  and  men  to  help  him  fight  for  the 
Indian's  health. 

We  can  not  understand  why  the  reiterated  requests  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Federal  officials  in  charge  of  these  Indians,  reen- 
forced  by  reports  and  recommendations  from  this  board  and  from 
other  organizations  and  individuals,  should  fail  to  meet  an  affirma- 
tive response  from  Congress  and  the  administration.  In  marked 
contrast  to  the  seeming  indifference  to  the  health  needs  of  the  Five 
Tribes  is  the  generally  favorable  receptive  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  that  which  concerns  the  material  affairs  of  these  Indians, 
their  lands,  oil,  and  gas  properties. 

In  1917  the  Indian  Bureau  started  two  health  drives  in  eastern 
Oklahoma,  one  in  Choctaw  and  the  other  in  Cherokee  country.  The 
physicians  and  matrons,  in  these  short  campaigns,  for  they  were  of 
short  duration  because  of  lack  of  funds,  not  only  demonstrated  the 
instant  value  of  such  work  but  revealed  the  fact  that  conditions 
were  much  worse  than  had  ever  been  reported. 

The  Indians  were  unexpectedly  enthusiastic  in  their  cooperation. 
The  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaws  voiced  his  appreciation  to  Com- 
missioner Ketcham  as  follows : 

Of  all  things  instituted  for  the  good  of  our  people  the  health  drive  has  been 
of  more  real  benefit  than  all  others  put  forth  in  their  behalf.  Somehow  we 
feel  the  good  effects  of  this  work  more  than  that  of  any  other  branch  of  the 
service.  I  hope  you  will  support  the  health  drive  among  the  Choctaws  and,  if 
possible,  make  it  a  permanent  institution. 

Commissioner  Ketcham,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  health  and  schools  of  Oklahoma  Indians,  was 
recently  appointed  a  member  of  a  special  advisory  committee  on 
Indian  health  by  the  Oklahoma  Tuberculosis  Association,  and 
through  him  the  board  is  cooperating  with  the  Oklahoma  people  to 
fight  the  white  plague  in  that  State.  The  Oklahoma  State  Health 
Association  is  at  work  on  this  large  problem  with  what  means  it  has 
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available.  But  the  Government,  as  guardian  and  trustee  of  the 
Indians,  has  an  obligation  to  perform  to  which,  curiously,  it  seems  to 
be  indifferent.  This  attitude  can  not  be  attributed  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  nor  to  the  unconcern  of  the  State  health  officials 
in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  among 
the  Indians.  Whatever  the  reason,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  cure  the  evil. 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  Indians  generally  is  indicated  in  the 
case  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Sanatorium  at  Talihina.  The 
Choctaws  wanted  a  Choctaw-speaking  official,  of  some  sort,  in  that 
hospital  ever  since  its  opening.  We  have  urged,  with  no  success,, 
that  their  wish  be  granted,  not  alone  because  we  believe  that  this 
hospital,  having  been  built  with  Choctaw  money,  should  have  a 
Choctaw  official  on  its  staff,  but  also  because  such  an  official  would 
do  much  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  restricted  class  to  submit 
themselves  for  treatment  in  an  institution  administered  entirely  by 
white  people. 

In  recent  visits  to  the  Choctaw  country,  Commissioner  Ketcham 
found  the  Indians  apathetic,  almost  antagonistic,  toward  the  sana- 
torium. They  even  expressed  a  willingness  for  the  State  to  take 
over  the  institution,  contending  that  neither  under  Federal  nor  State 
supervision  will  the  hospital,  built  for  Choctaws  by  authority  of  the 
tribe  with  their  funds,  be  of  any  particular  benefit  to  the  Indians. 
The  optimism  inspired  by  the  short-lived  health  drive  of  1917  seems 
to  have  died  out  because  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Government. 

We  again  recommend  that  Congress  appropriate  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  place  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  a  permanent  health 
organization,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  made  re- 
peatedly by  Superintendent  Parker  and  this  board,  and  that  a  Choc- 
taw official  be  placed  in  the  Talihina  sanatorium,  in  accordance  with 
the  strong  desire  of  the  Choctaw  Indians. 

LAW   AND    ORDER. 

In  its  last  annual  report  the  board  strongly  recommended  the 
enactment  of  a  Federal  law  which  would  enable  superintendents  to 
enforce  law  and  moral  order  on  reservations.  There  are  pending  in 
Congress  bills  designed  to  make  the  marriage,  health,  educational, 
and  criminal  laws  of  the  States  effective  within  Indian  reservations. 

The  lack  of  such  legislation  and  the  inactivity  of  local  county  and 
State  officials  in  the  matter  of  assisting  superintendents  in  the  en- 
forcement of  law  and  moral  order  among  the  Indian  Avards  of  the 
Government  are  encouraging  the  increase  of  immorality  on  a  num- 
ber of  reservations. 

We,  therefore,  urge  you  to  secure  from  Congress  legislation  which 
will  meet  one  of  the  outstanding  needs  of  the  time  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs,  a  Federal  law  which  will  subject  Indians  and 
other  persons  on  Indian  reservations  to  State  marriage,  health,  edu- 
cational, and  criminal  laws. 

THE   MESCALERO   APACHES. 

The  sale  of  a  part  of  the  timber  on  the  Mescalero  Reservation. 
N.  Mex.,  has  given  the  Apache  Indians  of  the  superintendency  new 
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courage.  Commissioner  Scott,  who  visited  that  reservation,  has  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  authorize  an  advanced  payment  to  the 
Mescalero  Indians  for  the  timber,  for  the  payments  by  the  purchaser 
do  not  accrue  for  several  years.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
work  of  rehabilitation  on  the  reservation  begins  at  once  the  Indians 
can  be  placed  on  their  feet  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 

It  would  seem  that  the  timber  itself,  together  with  any  cattle 
which  might  be  purchased  from  the  proceeds  of  a  loan,  would  be 
ample  security  for  an  advanced  payment,  and  we  therefore  urge  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  secure  this  money  so  that  full  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  the  reneAved  courage  and  aspirations  of  these  Apaches. 

PURCHASE    OF   SUPPLIES. 

Commissioner  Vaux,  in  St.  Louis,  and  Commissioner  McDowell, 
in  Chicago,  attended  the  annual  lettings  of  contracts  for  supplies  for 
the  Indian  Service.  They  reported  that  on  the  whole  the  trend  of 
prices  seemed  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  last  year,  although  there 
was  much  irregularity  in  the  bidding,  and  the  wide  ranges  of  the 
figures,  even  on  identical  samples  from  different  bidders,  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  uncertainty  in  market  conditions. 

As  in  the  past,  they  were  much  impressed  by  the  able  and  consciem 
tious  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done  by  the  several  representa- 
tives of  the  Indian  Office  to  whom  are  assigned  the  duties  of  making 
the  selections  and  the  awards.  This  year,  as  in  previous  recent  years, 
the  awarding  was  handicapped  by  the  manifest  lack  of  competition 
in  man}'  lines,  but  this  difficult}^  probably,  will  be  remedied  when 
business  conditions  become  nearer  the  normal. 

The  board  held  three  meetings  during  the  year:  A  special  meeting 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  during  which  a  conference  was  held  with  a  number 
of  NewT  York  Indians,  July  23-24,  1919;  the  regular  semiannual 
meeting  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  October  22-24,  1919;  the  annual 
meeting  at  Washington,  January  27-28,  1920. 

At  the  annual  meeting  Commissioner  George  Vaux,  jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  was  reelected  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Commissioner 
Malcolm  McDowell,  of  Chicago,  111.,  was  reelected  secretary,  both  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Commissioner  Isidore  B.  Dockweiler  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
board  June  4,  1920. 

INSPECTIONS   AND   SURVEYS. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  inspections  and  surveys,  together 
with  some  specific  recommendations,  made  by  members  of  the  board 
and  which  are  detailed  in  special  reports  appended  hereto. 

Blackfeet  Reservation,  Mont.,  by  Commissioner  Scott,  who  rec- 
ommended that  the  system  of  improvement  leases  on  the  irrigated 
lands  be  continued ;  that  the  timber  lands  be  withheld  from  allotment 
and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  tribe ;  that  the  office  work  of  this  and 
other  agencies  be  materially  reduced  to  enable  the  superintendent  to 
give  more  time  to  field  work.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  by  Commissioner  Scott,  who  recom- 
mended that  all  leases  hereafter  written  be  made  to  contain  a  pro- 
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vision  that  irrigable  land  be  put  in  condition  to  turn  water  on  all 
tracts  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  land  be  left  with  a  stand 
of  alfalfa  and  all  improvements  to  become  the  property  of  the  In- 
dians ;  that  small  numbers  of  the  tribal  cattle  be  issued  from  time  to 
time  to  Indians  able  to  take  care  of  them  so  that  eventually  the  tribal 
stock  will  be  held  by  individual  Indians.     (See  Appendix  B.) 

Tongue  River  Reservation,  Mont.,  by  Commissioner  Scott,  who 
recommended  that  no  allotments  be  made ;  that  a  competent  physician 
be  secured ;  and  that  the  scrub  horses  belonging  to  Indians  be  sold  or 
otherwise  removed  from  the  reservation.     (See  Appendix  C.) 

Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Mont.,  by  Commissioner  Scott,  who  rec- 
ommended that  the  irrigation  system  be  completed,  so  that  more  land 
can  be  brought  under  cultivation.     (See  Appendix  D.) 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  by  Commissioner  Scott,  who 
suggested  that  a  number  of  improvements  be  made  in  the  school  plant. 
(See  Appendix  E.) 

Landless  Indians  of  California,  by  Commissioner  McDowell,  who 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  California  Indian  policy,  with  appro- 
priate legislation  to  make  it  effective,  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  children,  for  permanent  home  sites  for  nonreservation  Indians, 
and  adequate  provision  for  the  decent  care  of  the  aged,  disabled, 
delinquent,  and  helpless ;  the  adoption  of  the  successful  colony  system 
established  by  the  Indian  Service  in  Nevada ;  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  of  California,  if  possible,  in  all  activities  touching  these  In- 
dians.    (See  Appendix  F.) 

Needs  of  Some  California  Indians,  by  Commissioner  McDowell, 
who  recommended  that  the  irrigation  section  of  the  Indian  Service 
investigate  the  practicability  of  inexpensive  irrigation  systems  for 
certain  Indians ;  that  allotments  of  lands  heretofore  made  to  reserva- 
tion and  nonreservation  Indians  which  are  entirely  useless  be  dis- 
regarded as  allotments  and  exchanged  for  lands  which  can  be  made 
available  for  home  sites  or  small  farms.     (See  Appendix  G.) 

Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  Calif.,  by  Commissioner  McDowell, 
who  recommended  an  appropriation  for  irrigating  farm  lands  in  the 
Hoopa  Valley;  that  the  fund  secured  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus 
land  of  the  old  Klamath  River  Indian  Reservation  be  made  available 
to  complete  the  trail  along  the  Klamath  River ;  that  the  old  Klamath 
River  Reservation  and  "  connecting  strip  "  be  handled  as  a  subagency, 
with  a  doctor,  farmer,  and  field  matron  assigned  to  it ;  that  an  inquiry 
be  made  by  the  Indian  Office  into  the  advisability  of  selling  the 
timber  land  of  old  and  destitute  Indians,  at  a  sacrifice  if  need  be,  so 
that  these  Indians  may  have  sufficient  funds  to  keep  them  in  comfort 
for  their  few  remaining  years.     (See  Appendix  II.) 

Schools  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota,  by  Com- 
missioner Eliot,  who  recommended  that  the  Bismarck  nonreservation 
school  be  closed  and  the  children  be  transferred  to  Wahpeton  or  some 
other  convenient  school;  that  further  appropriations  for  buildings 
and  equipment  be  discontinued  for  the  Hay  ward  school  after  July  1, 
1920,  and  the  school  continued  for  probably  two  years  more  in  order_ 
to  give  time  to  provide  necessary  additions  at  the  Tomah  school; 
that  additional  facilities  be  provided  at  the  Tomah  school;  that  the 
schools  of  Pipestone  and  Flandreau  be  maintained  in  separate  and 
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independent  existence  but  looking  forward  to  the  possibility,  within  a 
reasonable  period,  of  making  Pipestone  either  a  normal  school  for 
teachers  or  a  school  for  defective  children;  that  a  vigorous  campaign 
be  instituted  to  recruit  the  Indian  children  not  now  in  any  school. 
(See  Appendix  I.) 

Grand  Rapids  Agency,  Wis.,  by  Commissioner  McDowell,  who 
recommended  that  the  Nebraska  Winnebagos,  living  in  Wisconsin, 
either  be  sent  back  to  Nebraska  or  their  Nebraska  land  holdings  be 
sold  and  lands  and  equipment  be  purchased  for  them  in  Wisconsin; 
that  the  agency  superintendent  be  allotted  some  reimbursable  funds 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagos.     (See  Appendix  J.) 

Laona  Agency,  Wis.,  by  Commissioner  McDowell,  who  recom- 
mended that  the  Kansas  Pottawatomis  living  in  Wisconsin  either  be 
returned  to  Kansas,  or  their  lands  in  Kansas  be  sold  and  farm  lands 
and  implements  be  purchased  for  them  in  Wisconsin;  that  lands 
for  farms  or  home  sites  be  acquired  for  the  Rice  Lake  Band  of 
Chippewas.     (See  Appendix  K.) 

New  York  Indians,  by  Commissioner  Eliot,  who  recommended 
that  a  test  suit  be  brought  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  against  the  State  of  New  York, 
to  settle  the  question  of  Federal  or  State  jurisdiction  in  the  affairs 
of  the  New  York  Indians;  that  a  test  suit  be  brought  about  to 
establish  the  validity  of  the  Ogden  Land  Co.  claim  and,  if  the 
claim  is  found  to  be  valid,  to  secure  congressional  action  and  a 
Federal  appropriation  to  extinguish  it;  that  all  the  treaty  and 
trust  funds  be  capitalized  and  by  Federal  appropriation  to  pay 
out  these  moneys  pro  rata:  that  all  tribal  courts  and  forms  of 
tribal  government  be  abolished;  that  the  land  of  the  reservations 
be  allotted  in  severalty,  making  due  allowance  for  existing  claims 
for  improvements  and  for  land  lawfully  acquired,  and  restricting  the 
right  to  sell  the  homestead  allotments  for  a  period  of  at  least  20 
years;  that  all  tribal  funds  and  properties  be  capitalized  and  divided 
pro  rata;  that  all  the  laws  of  the  State  and  Nation  be  extended 
over  the  Indians;  that  citizenship  and  the  franchise  be  extended 
to  all  Indians  adjudged  competent  by  a  well-qualified  competency 
commission.     (See  Appendix  L.) 

Shinnecook  Indians,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  by  Commissioner  Eliot, 
who  recommended  that  the  reserve  be  partitioned  among  the  In- 
dians and  that  they  be  brought  under  the  State  laws.  (See  Ap- 
pendix M.) 

Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  by  Commissioner  Eliot,  who 
recommended  the  improvement  and  completion  of  the  irrigation 
system:  and  the  stabilizing  and  energizing  of  the  staff  and  em- 
ployees at  the  agency  and  school.     (See  Appendix  N.) 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agencies,  Nebr.,  by  Commissioner  Eliot, 
who  recommended  that  the  two  agencies  be  consolidated  with  head- 
quarters at  Winnebago;  that  a  strenuous  and  persistent  effort  be 
made  to  expedite  the  sale  of  inherited  lands  on  the  Winnebago 
Reservation ;  that  steps  be  taken  to  improve  health  conditions ;  that 
the  Indians  be  given  control  of  their  lands  and  funds  and  be  set 
free  from  Government  supervision  as  soon  as  practicable.  (See 
Appendix  O.) 
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Osage  Reservation,  Okla.,  by  Commisioner  Vaux,  who  recom- 
mended that  the  restrictions  be  removed  from  all  competent  Osages 
and,  at  the  same  time,  placing  all  incompetents  under  more  com- 
plete Government  supervision,  discontinuing  the  payments  directly 
to  them  of  all  funds  except  an  amount  to  be  allowed  them  periodi- 
cally to  meet  their  minor  incidental  expenses,  the  balance  to  be  ex- 
pended under  intelligent  supervision  for  their  benefit  or  invested 
for  them  if  not  required  at  the  moment;  that  no  personal  property 
or  real  estate  of  such  restricted  Indians  should  be  subject  to  sale 
or  mortgage  by  them  during  the  period  of  disability,  which  period 
should  continue  till  they  individually  have  been  declared  competent 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  that  the  mineral  trust  period  be 
extended  for  a  further  term  of  25  years  from  April  8,  1931;  that 
appropriate  legislation  be  enacted  by  Congress  at  once  to  carry 
out  these  broad  recommendations  and  all  their  corollaries.  (See 
Appendix  P.) 

Seneca,  or  Quapaw,  Agency,  Okla.,  by  Commissioner  Vaux,  who 
opposed  the  establishing  of  town  sites  in  the  mining  areas  of  the 
agency,  believing  the  present  leasing  system  to  be  adequate  to  the 
situation;  that  the  restrictions  be  extended  for  10  years  after  1921 
on  the  allotments  of  some  40  or  50  incompetent  Quapaw  Indians  and 
that  all  competent  Indians  of  the  agency  who  have  not  already 
been  freed  from  Government  supervision  be  examined  by  a  com- 
petent commission  and  competency  certificates  issued  to  them ;  that 
the  agency  headquarters  be  removed  from  Wyandotte  to  Miami ;  that 
a  small  charge  be  made  on  all  funds  derived  from  mining  operations 
to  pay  for  the  administering  of  this  Indian  property ;  that  the  Wyan- 
dotte boarding  school  be  continued  for  the  use  of  Cherokee  children 
as  long  as  may  be  needed.     (See  Appendix  Q.) 

Cantonment  Agency,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  and 
Kiowa  Agency,  Okla.,  by  Commissioner  Scott,  who  opposed  the 
proposal  to  consolidate  all  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  districts  with  an 
agency  at  Clinton,  and  recommended  improvements  in  hospitals  and 
schools  in  western  Oklahoma.     (See  Appendices  R,  S,  and  T.) 

Mescalero  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  by  Commissioner  Scott,  who 
recommended  that  Congress  be  requested  to  advance  the  Mescalero 
Indians  a  pa3anent  on  the  tribal  timber,  some  of  which  is  now  being- 
sold,  in  order  that  they  may  purchase  additional  cattle,  build  homes, 
obtain  implements,  and  improve  their  general  economic  condition. 
(See  Appendix  U.) 

Faithfully  yours, 

George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

Merrill  E.  Gates. 
'  Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

Frank  Knox. 

William  H.  Ketch  am. 

Daniel  Smiley. 

Malcolm  McDowell. 

Hugh  L.  Scott. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

REPORT  ON   THE   BLACKFEET  INDIAN  RESERVATION,   MONT.,    BY 

HUGH   L.   SCOTT. 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Browning,  Mont., 

August  16,  1919. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  an  inspect  ion 
made  of  the  Blackfeet  Agency,  Browning,  Mont. 

I  arrived  at  the  agency  August  6  and  was  met  with  great  courtesy 
by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Wilson,  supervisor  in  charge,  who  has  shown  me  :i!l 
parts  of  the  reservation,  and  I  have  talked  with  Blackfeet  Indians 
from  every  section  and  of  every  degree.  1  find  affairs  to  be  in  a  de- 
plorable state;  the  optimism  found  by  Commissioner  McDowell  two 
years  ago  has  disappeared.  There  has  been  very  little  rain  during 
the  past  two  years.  A  drought  has  occurred  all  over  the  State  of 
Montana;  and  where  the  crops  were  not  lost  entirely,  they  have  been 
very  scanty.  One  Indian  tells  me  that  where  he  formerly  cut  25  loads 
of  hay  this  year  he  cut  but  2 ;  another  that  instead  of  cutting  35  loads, 
as  formerly,  he  has  been  able  to  cut  but  4.  Man}^  white  families  are 
abandoning  their  homes  in  search  of  work  elsewhere,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  relief  societies. 

Many  cattle  are  being  shipped  to  Minnesota  and  other  eastern 
points  Avhere  hay  can  be  obtained  to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  if  white  men  can  not  survive  the  winter 
here  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  Indians  to  do  it.  If  prompt 
measures  are  not  taken  to  prevent,  there  must  be  great  suffering  arid 
loss  of  life  anions:  the  people  and  possible  extinction  of  their  herds. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  boarding  school  6  miles  from  Browning  was  visited  on  August 
8  with  the  the  supervisor.  It  was  vacation  time  and  no  children 
were  present.  The  main  building  seems  adequate,  but  the  place  was 
very  dirty.  Tin  cans,  etc.,  were  scattered  about,  and  the  stable,  re- 
ported by  Commissioner  McDowell  two  years  ago,  had  not  been 
changed.  The  school  superintendent  reported  the  boiler  for  heating 
the  school  to  be  over  30  years  of  age  and  dangerous.  The  laundry 
needs  a  mangle,  approximate  cost  $350;  the  heating  and  plumbing 
systems  are  out  of  order,  caused  by  bein<>-  cared  for  by  incompetent 
people.  The  pay  is  so  Ioav  that  competent  people  will  not  accept  the 
position.  He  reports  that  the  concrete  work  on  the  well  has  remained 
unfinished  for  two  years  and  if  not  completed  before  winter  the  well 
will  cave  in  and  be  a  total  loss.  lie  believes  a  saving  of  100  tons  of 
coal  yearly  can  be  made  if  a  central  heating  plant  should  replace 
the  numerous  furnaces,  and  is  insistent  that  a  competent  eno-ineer  be 
sent  to  place  the  heating  plant  and  plumbing  system  in  order  before 
the  opening  of  the  school  term,  September  7. 

The  present  school  superintendent  came  here  two  years  ago  from 
the  position  of  farmer,  and  since  my  inspection  has  been  transferred 
back  to  position  of  tanner  in  Arizona,  leaving  the  position  of  school 
superintendent  here  vacant,  with  no  one  to  prepare  the  school  to 
open  early  next  month. 
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The  school  reports  for  1918  show  that  there  were  on  the  reserva- 
tion— 

Minors  5  to  18  years  of  age: 

Male 434 

Female 438 

Total 867 

Attendance  and  capacity. 


Boarding  school 

Old  Agency  day  school 

Heart  Butte  day  school 

Mission  day  school 

Public  day  school 

Private  day  school 

Government  schools  (nonreservation) 
Not  in  school 


Attend- 
ance. 


Capacity. 


139 

145 

22 

40 

17 

40 

68 

100 

245 

12 

32 



332 

867 

This  table  shows  there  were  79  vacancies  in  the  schools  last  year 
for  which  facilities  were  available  and  253  for  which  facilities  were 
not  available;  that  332  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years 
did  not  attend  school.  More  energetic  measures  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  schools  filled  to  their  capacity,  the  capacity  enlarged,  and 
every  sane  and  sound  Blackfeet  child  be  caused  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion. 

The  school  plants  at  Mission,  Old  Agency,  and  Heart  Butte  seemed 
adequate  for  their  purpose.  The  toilet  rooms  at  Heart  Butte  should 
be  repaired  before  school  opens,  and  those  for  the  boys  and  girls  be 
separated,  one  on  each  side  of  the  school. 

HOSPITAL. 

On  August  8,  accompanied  by  the  supervisor,  I  inspected  the  hos- 
pital at  Blackfoot.  This  hospital  contained  one  tuberculosis  patient 
from  the  Crow  Agency.  There  was  no  nurse;  a  field  matron  had  to 
be  brought  from  her  important  duties  elsewhere  to  care  for  this 
patient.  The  hospital  is  located  25  miles  from  the  mountains  and 
too  far  from  the  centers  of  population  of  the  Indians,  who  in  winter 
generally  live  in  the  sheltered  valleys  near  the  mountains  and  near 
their  -mirce  of  firewood.  It  is  difficult  to  induce  a  sick  Indian  to 
travel  20  miles  for  treatment,  especially  in  winter. 

The  building  has  30  beds,  is  of  frame,  and  is  much  exposed  to  the 
wind,  and  is  said  to  be  almost  uninhabitable  in  winter.  It  should  be 
banked  with  earth  in  winter;  storm  doors  and  storm  sashes  provided 
for  each  window.  The  porch  should  be  inclosed  with  glass.  This 
would  make  the  hospital  much  more  wind  proof  and  also  provide 
another  ward  in  case  of  emergency  where  infectious  cases  could  be 
separated  from  the  others,  which  is  now  impossible.  The  cellar 
should  be  made  accessible  from  inside.  The  sewer  opens  out  on  the 
ground  within  50  yards  of  the  main  buildings  without  a  septic  tank, 
making  an  insanitary  condition. 
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This  has  lately  been  turned  into  a  general  hospital.  It  has  a  good 
operating  table  and  is  amply  supplied  with  drugs,  but  the  instru- 
ments arc  contained  in  one  small  pocket  case — insufficient  for  major 
operations.  The  buildings  should  be  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
agency,  another  placed  at  the  boarding  school,  where  there  are  no 
facilities  for  care  of  sick  children.  It  was  necessary  when  the  last 
epidemic  occurred  to  close  the  school  and  use  the  buildings  for  wards. 
Another  should  be  placed  at  Heart  Butte,  and  still  another  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  reservation.  This  would  make  them  50  miles 
apart. 

This  reservation  has  one  of  the  coldest  winters  in  the .  United 
States,  the  mercury  frequently  running  clown  to  50°  or  60°  below 
zero  F.,  and  coal  should  be  kept  in  the  reserve  cellars  at  all  times  to 
avoid  being  caught  without  it  and  suffering  ensuing. 

The  laundry  facilities,  consisting  of  one  hand  laundry  machine, 
are  inadequate  for  a  hospital  of  30  beds.  The  physician  in  charge 
should  be  provided  Avith  transportation  and  be  directed  to  travel 
among  the  camps,  building  up  a  practice.  There  were  last  year 
239  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  1,100  cases  of  trachoma  among  the 
Indians  of  this  reserve,  and  but  one  patient  in  the  hospital  and  that 
one  from  the  Crow  Agency.  The  doctor  should  not  be  permitted  to 
sit  down  and  wait  for  patients  to  come  to  him,  and  the  position  of 
nurse  should  be  filled  at  once, 

TRIBAL  HERD. 

Four  years  ago  1,888  cattle  were  purchased  from  reimbursable 
funds  for  the  Indians.  Some  have  been  sold  and  some  stolen,  of 
which  an  investigation  is  now  in  progress.  The  Indians  take  but 
little  interest  in  this  herd.  It  is  being  grazed  on  tribal  land  and  the 
increase  goes  to  reimbursement,  and  they  have  gotten  no  benefit  from 
it  so  far  other  than  the  sale  of  their  hay.  They  feel  that  they  can  get 
as  good  and  often  better  price  for  their  hay  from  outsiders  as  well  as 
cash  payment;  and  as  the  department  is  always  late,  they  prefer 
to  deal  with  other  parties.  They  feel  also  that  when  the  Government 
is  reimbursed  from  the  increases  of  the  herd,  the  cattle  should  be  is- 
sued to  the  Indians  without  cost,  but  they  are  now  asked  to  buy  the 
cattle  and  think  that  would  cause  them  to  pay  for  them  twice.  They 
feel  also  that  there  is  too  large  an  overhead  charge.  An  example  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  recommendation  of  two  supervisors,  concurred  in 
by  the  supervisor  of  live  stock,  to  sell  the  herd  to  avoid  loss  this 
winter.  These  supervisors  are  here  on  the  ground  and  are  men 
of  more  than  20  years'  service,  but  their  opinion  is  not  sufficient,  and 
Supervisor  Long  is  ordered  here  and  his  expenses  will  be  a  charge  on 
the  herd. 

A  drive  through  the  country  is  enough  to  show  anyone  that  the 
range  is  overstocked,  largely  caused  by  the  drought.  The  super- 
visors have  recommended  that  the  beef  and  dry  cows  be  sent  to  mar- 
ket at  once,  as  they  are  now  fit  and  the  market  price  high ;  one  of  the 
lessees  has  already  obtained  $15.50  per  hundred  for  his  stock.  Su- 
pervisor Long  is  expected  here  August  25.  It  will  take  some  time  to 
make  an  examination,  further  time  to  get  his  report  to  Washington, 
and  it  is  feared  that  before  action  can  be  taken  the  market  will  be 
flooded  and  the  price  slumped. 
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I  recommend  that  those  cows  and  calves  born  on  the  range  be  re- 
tained to  a  number  that  can  be  safely  carried  through  the  winter 
and  the  remainder  sold  before  the  price  drops;  otherwise,  the  loss 
of  the  herd  is  imminent. 

IRRIGATED  LAND. 

The  Indian  has  not  taken  kindly  to  the  irrigated  land,  which  is 
mostly  leased  to  white  men  for  50  cents  per  acre.  This  is  too  low 
a  rent  and  should  be  increased.  These  lands  are  far  away  from  the 
shelter  of  the  mountains  and  base  of  fuel,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect 
the  Indians  to  live  there  and  haul  their  fuel  20  miles.  Moreover,  it 
requires  much  engineering  expense  and  mone}7  to  level  the  land  and 
make  the  ditches  so  that  the  water  can  be  put  on  and  off  of  it  when 
necessary,  as  well  as  farming  implements,  all  of  which  the  Indians 
are  without;  and  unless  something  is  done  about  this  the  million 
dollars  paid  for  the  water  will  be  lost  to  the  Indians  and  become  the 
property  of  white  men. 

It  is  believed  that  this  can  be  obviated  first  by  the  system  of  leases 
now  being  made  by  Supervisor  Wilson,  which  require  the  land  to 
be  leveled  and  fenced  and  left  in  timothy  or  alfalfa,  all  improve- 
ments to  be  the  property  of  the  Indian  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
with  a  bond  as  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract. 
This  will  give  the  land  to  the  Indian  in  the  proper  state  for  culti- 
vation. He  should  then  have  the  proper  implements  purchased  from 
the  tribal  funds  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  work  and  a  farmer 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  show  them  how  to  use  the  water  and  educate 
the  Indian  in  benefits  to  be  derived.  It  is  believed  that  when  the 
above  is  accomplished  the  Indian  will  be  glad  to  live  on  his  10  acres 
in  a  lodge  during  the  summer,  moving  back  after  harvest  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  mountains  where  his  house  and  his  fuel  supply  are  located. 

The  position  of  farmer  at  the  experimental  farm  is  vacant. 

TIMBER. 

The  Blackfeet  Indians  are  very  desirous  of  obtaining  lumber, 
which  is  very  costly  outside.  They  have  an  old  sawmill  near  Two 
Medicine  Lake  which  was  bought  at  great  expense,  but  never  used. 
The  buildings  have  fallen  down  and  the  machinery  rusted.  There  is 
sufficient  timber  to  be  cut  and  sawed  for  their  improvements,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  two  portable  sawmills  be  sent  here  for  that 
purpose.  The  Blackfeet  Indians  desire  that  the  timberland  shall 
not  he  allotted,  but  used  by  the  tribe  in  common  so  fuel  will  always 
be  available  as  now  and  no  one  will  have  a  monopoly  of  the  fuel. 
This  seems  to  be  reasonable  and  feasible. 

OFFICE. 

The  office  system  of  the  various  agencies  I  have  visited  seems  to 
be  very  cumbrous.  The  volume  of  paper  work  is  enormous  and 
should  be  reduced.  This  office  sent  out  15,106  communications  last 
year  and  received  10,350,  of  which  7,230  were  received  from  and 
5,450  were  sent  to  the  Indian  Office.  The  time  and  labor  consumed 
by  this  correspondence  is  overwhelming.     This  with  the  returns  of 
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property  and  money  rolls,  payments  of  individual  Indians,  keeps 
a  superintendent  tied  down  to  his  desk  to  the  great  detriment  of  his 
supervision  of  the  Indians.  In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  the 
paper  work  there  should  be  a  bonded  disbursing  officer  to  relieve 
the  superintendent  of  this  time-consuming  labor  and  permit  him  to 
go  about  the  reservation  where  his  services  are  most  needed. 

THE   AGENCY. 

The  buildings  of  the  agency  are  insufficient  in  number.  The  office 
is  inadequate  in  size  and  should  be  enlarged  and  six  more  dwelling 
houses  erected.  The  water  system  animadverted  upon  by  Commis- 
sioner McDowell  two  years  ago  is  unchanged.  It  consists  of  one 
pump  back  of  the  agent's  house  to  supply  the  whole  agency,  in 
which  there  are  no  sewer  or  water  systems,  baths,  or  electric  lights, 
so  that  the  water  must  be  carried  to  every  house,  often  during  the 
most  rigorous  weather,  by  women  and  children  at  the  expense  of 
their  health  and  a  constant  reproach  to  the  Government. 

I  recommend  that  this  condition  be  remedied  forthwith. 

BROWNING. 

The  day  before  my  arrival  the  town  lots  of  the  town  of  Browning 
adjacent  to  the  agency  were  sold  at  auction.  This,  being  the  center 
of  the  reservation,  takes  the  control  of  vice  away  from  the  agent 
and  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  are  but  little  interested 
in  its  suppression.  The  night  of  the  sale  a  drunken  celebration  was 
held,  and  when  a  policeman  attempted  to  interfere  seven  men  beat 
up  the  policeman  severely  and  one  came  up  to  the  agent's  house 
with  a  knife  with  the  intention  of  attacking  him.  Another  drunken 
orgy  was  held  since  my  arrival  among  the  full  bloods  living  at 
Heart  Butte.  Supervisor  Wilson  has  arrested  two  parties  since  my 
arrival  and  had  them  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury — four  men  in 
one  party  and  two  in  the  other.  He  is  making  as  strong  a  fight 
against  vice  as  conditions  will  permit.  The  Indians  express  them- 
selves as  much  opposed  to  the  opening  of  the  town  site  as  against 
their  best  interests.  There  were  reported  57  crimes  committed  last 
year  by  Indians;  32  legal  marriages,  (no  new  plural  marriages),  3 
divorces  of  Indian  married  couples  by  legal  procedure  and  4  with- 
out, and  7  arrests  for  drunkenness. 

THE  AGENCY  FORCE. 

I  find  Supervisor  Wilson  and  his  wife  very  energetic  and  com- 
petent. Both  have  the  sympathetic  and  kindly  interest  in  the  Indian 
without  which  the  best  results  can  not  be  secured.  Their  effi- 
ciency has  been  proved  by  more  than  20  years  of  faithful  service. 
The  supervisor  reports  that  there  have  been  seven  persons  in  charge 
of  this  agency  during  the  last  four  years.  There  are  two  regular 
employees  and  seven  temporary  ones.  Only  one  man  has  been  here 
a  year  and  none  has  been  here  two.  The  accounts  of  four  superin- 
tendents have  not  been  settled.  The  people  now  here  are  not  familiar 
with  them,  and  the  force  is  inadequate  for  the  current  work. 
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With  this  constant  change  of  superintendents,  averaging  almost 
two  a  year,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  can  be  no  consistent 
policy.  This  constant  shifting  about  and  the  low  pay,  which,  too  low 
when  established  years  ago,  has  been  cut  in  half  by  the  recent  high 
cost  of  living  and  further  reduced  by  the  cost  of  frequent  changes  of 
station  covering  long  distances,  necessitating  expensive  transportation 
of  families,  are  causing  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  field  service,  which 
is  confronted  with  the  imminence  of  the  loss  of  its  best  men,  some  of 
whom  have  made  complaint  of  these  conditions,  charging  lack  of  con- 
sideration in  their  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  department. 

claims. 

At  the  council  held  at  Heart  Butte,  as  well  as  the  one  held  at  the 
agency,  the  Indians  were  very  insistent  that  they  wTere  not  receiving 
justice  about  their  claims  for  the  nonperformance  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  1855,  etc.,  and  desire  me  to  report  this  matter  to  you. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  circumstances  surrounding  this  claim,  but 
their  chief  complaint  is  that  they  are  being  prevented  by  the  Indian 
Office  from  getting  their  case  before  the  Court  of  Claims.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  right  of  everyone  under  our  flag  to  have  his  day  in 
court,  and  I  recommend  that  the  Indian  be  given  his. 

In  closing  I  have  to  urge  upon  your  attention  prompt  action  for 
prevention  of  suffering  and  loss  of  life  during  the  coming  winter  of 
Indians  and  cattle,  and  offer  the  suggestion  that  enough  of  the  sur- 
plus stores  of  the  Army  be  procured  to  meet  the  situation  for  the 
Indians. 

I  leave  this  agency  to-morrow,  August  IT,  for  the  Crow  Agency. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

H.  L.  Scott, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX  B. 

REPORT    ON    THE    CROW    INDIAN    RESERVATION,    MONT.,    BY 

HUGH  L.   SCOTT. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  August  27, 1919. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 

I  arrived  at  the  agency  on  August  18,  and  found  the  superintendent 
absent  on  duty  at  Washington,  much  to  my  regret.  Before  leaving, 
however,  he  had  arranged  to  put  me  in  the  capable  and  courteous 
hands  of  the  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Boggess,  with  whom  I  have  visited  all 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  reservation  except  the  Pryor  Creek  dis- 
trict. Forty-two  years  ago  I  came  here  with  my  troop  to  get  the 
remains  of  Gen.  Custer  and  his  officers  and  lived  with  my  troop 
of  cavalry  in  the  Crow  camp  and  ran  buffalo  with  the  grand- 
fathers of  the  present  generation  of  Crows  on  the  Musselshell 
Eiver  and  afterwards  went  with  some  of  them  on  the  campaign 
against  Joseph,  the  Nez  Perce.  I  was  here  again  in  188-1  when  the 
a gene v  was  being  moved  down  fv-om  the  Stillwater,  and  I  can  see 
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now  the  tremendous  advance  in  civilization  made  by  these  Indians 
since  that  time,  when  they  were  very  wild,  wandering  continually 
with  buffalo,  upon  which  they  depended  for  their  food  and  lodging. 
Now  they  live  in  houses,  speak  English,  and  live  the  life  more  of  a 
white  man  than  an  Indian.  It  is  believed  that  the  North  American 
Indian  has  made  more  rapid  advance  toward  civilization  and  in  a 
shorter  time  than  any  other  peoples  known  to  history.  The  Crows 
are  more  advanced  than  I  found  the  Blackfeet.  The  section  they 
live  in  has  long  been  noted,  being  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Montana. 
It  is  watered  by  a  number  of  snow-fed  streams  originating  in  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains,  which  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  in  normal 
years  for  irrigating  large  tracts  of  land  on  the  reservation,  which  if 
properly  utilized  would  be  the  source  of  abundant  wealth.  The 
agency  is  a  veritable  little  oasis.  There  are  hundreds  of  box  elder, 
ash,  and  cottonwood  trees  which  furnish  shade  for  the  houses,  walks, 
and  wide  avenues  and  give  relief  from  the  summer  heat  and  pro- 
tection from  the  winter  winds,  a  monument  to  some  wise  former 
superintendent  who  had  them  planted  years  ago.  The  buildings  are 
connected  by  cement  walks.  They  all  have  water  in  them  and  about 
half  have  bathrooms.  The  sewer  system  is  being  built  and  there  is 
an  electric  light  plant.  Some  of  the  school  buildings  are  being  reno- 
vated. A  gymnasium  is  under  contract.  There  is  a  general  air  of 
good  order  and  betterment,  a  wide  contrast  to  the  dilapidated  condi- 
tion found  at  Browning,  but  the  eye  is  frequently  offended  at  both 
places  by  lack  of  neatness. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  Crow  school  children  is  186  boys  and  200  girls  and 
the  number  of  mission  day  schools  is  3.  (Five  were  operated  last 
year,  two  being  recently  closed  and  public  schools  opened.)  Number 
of  boarding  schools,  2  Government,  1  operated  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  There  are  sufficient  school  facilities  for  all  the  Crow  pupils. 
The  pupils  are  divided  among  the  schools  as  follows : 

Nonreservation   schools 10 

Government  boarding  schools 90 

Catholic  boarding  school 35 

Mission  day  schools 130 

Public  day  schools 100 

In  no  school l 11 

The  boarding  school  at  the  agency  is  being  renovated  and  the  bath- 
ing facilities  improved.  A  gymnasium  is  under  contract.  The  build- 
ings seem  to  be  sufficient.  The  school  has  a  large  irrigated  garden 
with  an  abundance  of  corn  and  other  vegetables  and  a  small  farm 
the  grain  from  which  is  now  being  thrashed.  There  is  also  a  small 
bunch  of  well-bred  Holstein  cows  which  furnish  milk  for  the  chil- 
dren. The  cattle  are  in  good  condition.  A  new  principal  has  lately 
arrived  from  a  Chippewa  agency  in  Minnesota.  The  former  princi- 
pal left  the  premises  in  a  very  slovenly  condition,  which  is  now  be- 
ing remedied.  The  school  at  Pryor  is  reported  to  be  in  .a  very  bad 
condition.  The  intention  was  to  abandon  it  this  fall,  but  orders  were 
recently  received  here  to  continue  it.  The  school  authorities  believe 
that  the  amount  of  money  for  the  number  of  children  there  is  insuffi- 
cient.   They  believe  that  the  older  boys  should  be  brought  away  from 
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Pryor  to  this  school  and  only  the  younger  children  there  put  in  a 
day  school  at  Pryor. 

Inquiry  has  developed  the  fact  that  there  is  no  shop  training  on 
the  reservation,  only  industrial  training,  work  in  the  garden,  and 
housework  for  the  girls,  and  there  are  no  facilities  for  shop  training. 
I  believe  a  start  should  be  made  in  the  reservation  schools  to  give 
each  Indian  a  knowledge  of  some  trade.  There  should  be  a  shop  and 
mechanics  to  whom  the  children  could  be  used  as  apprentices.  Every 
farmer  nowadays  must  have  some  knowledge  of  machinery,  other- 
wise his  farming  implements  will  go  unrepaired,  and  frequently  a 
man  without  knowledge  of  machinery  will  stand  helpless.,  seeing  his 
harvest  being  lost  for  lack  of  some  little  simple  remedy. 

DROUGHT. 

There  has  been  a  very  severe  drought  for  two  years  in  Montana 
east  of  the  mountains  and  consequently  a  failure  of  crops  and  a 
scarcity  of  grass  on  the  ranges.  There  has  usually  been  enough 
moisture  in  the  soil  to  start  the  seed  growing  and  water  has  not  been 
put  on  the  crops  until  they  are  in  a  later  stage.  In  many  farms  the 
seed  did  not  germinate  this  year  as  usual,  and  when  the  water  was  put 
on  later  the  ground  became  baked  like  a  brick.  The  plants  could  not 
break  through  the  crust.  This  has  produced  a  very  serious  condition 
all  over  Montana  east  of  the  mountains.  The  State  has  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  help  of  those  who  have  suffered  a  failure  of  crops. 
Unless  something  is  done  there  will  be  much  loss  of  crops  and  damage 
to  cattle  herds  from  the  drought.  The  Crows  believe  that  they  have 
a  tribal  fund  large  enough  to  give  them  a  payment  of  $100  per  capita 
this  fall  and  another  after  Christmas.  It  is  very  evident  that  relief 
must  be  given,  and  I  recommend  that  a  fall  and  winter  per  capita 
payment  be  made. 

LEASES. 

There  are  many  leases  of  land  on  the  reservation  for  grazing  as  well 
as  for  farming  purposes,  and  lately  both  dry  farming  and  irrigating 
propositions.  Some  of  the  leases  are  made  by  the  owners  of  the 
land  in  fee  simple  and  some  by  the  office  for  the  tribal  lands.  During 
the  war  the  Montana  Farming  Corporation  was  organized  by  pa- 
triotic people  with  a  large  capital  to  raise  food  as  a  war  measure. 
Forty  thousand  acres  of  land  were  leased  on  this  reservation  on  a 
crop  rental  basis.  About  8,500  acres  under  ditch  were  leased  and  a 
large  sum  has  been  expended  in  putting  the  land  in  good  order.  The 
crop  this  year  has  been  practically  a  failure,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Indians  will  realize  any  benefit.  The  war  is  now  over  and  the  ex- 
periment has  been  carried  on  as  a  commercial  venture.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  all  leases  hereafter  written  should  be  made  to  contain 
a  proviso  that  the  land  capable  of  irrigation  be  put  in  condition  to 
turn  the  water  on  all  tracts.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
waterlogging  of  the  land.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  land 
should  be  left  with  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa,  all  improvements  to 
become  the  property  of  the  Indian,  and  a  bond  to  be  required  from 
eai  h  lessee  for  his  faithful  performance  of  the  contract. 
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HOSPITAL. 

I  visited  the  hospital  with  the  physician  in  charge.  This  is  located 
at  the  agency,  where  it  should  be.  He  reports  that  he  has  sufficient 
instruments  and  drugs  and  that  the  hospital  is  well  supplied.  There 
were  115  cases  of  trachoma  and  146  cases  of  tuberculosis  on  the  reser- 
vation the  last  fiscal  year.  There  were  115  cases  treated  in  the 
hospital.  This  hospital  is  the  only  one  on  the  reservation  and  receives 
patients  sent  here  by  the  physicians  in  charge  at  St.  Xavier  and  at 
Pryor.  It  is  believed  that  the  physicians  should  give  lectures  on 
sanitation  and  show  moving-picture  films  educating  the  Indians  in 
all  matters  relating  to  sanitation  and  disease.  These  lectures  should 
be  given  from  time  to  time  in  every  district  of  the  reservation.  The 
physicians  should  go  throughout  the  districts  and  build  up  a  practice 
by  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Indian  and  by  educating  him  in 
hygiene.  The  physician  and  field  matron  at  St.  Xavier  were  met  on 
their  way  to  attend  to  some  case  up  near  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  at 
some  distance  from  their  station. 

IRRIGATION. 

There  have  been  constructed  several  irrigation  projects  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  reservation.  These  were  begun  years  ago,  ami  in 
normal  years  there  is  sufficient  water  from  them  to  irrigate  the  land 
under  these  projects.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seven  acres  are  capable  of  being  watered.  Twenty  thou- 
sand acres  are  being  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  acres  are  cultivated  by 
white  men  under  lease.  The  Indians  are  not  equipped  with  material 
to  take  best  advantage  of  these  irrigating  projects.  I  believe  that 
moving-picture  films  of  the  results  of  irrigated  districts  elsewhere 
and  frequent  lectures  should  be  given  in  each  of  the  districts  show- 
ing the  benefits  of  irrigation,  and  the  Indians  should  be  continually 
urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  leased  land.  These  projects  are  in 
the  various  valleys  that  are  occupied  by  the  Indians  and  their  homes 
are  not  far  from  their  allotments.  There  is  a  possibility  of  wealth 
to  be  obtained  by  a  little  energy.  If  all  the  ground  leased  by  white 
men  can  be  turned  over  to  the  Indian  later  in  alfalfa,  as  recom- 
mended elsewhere,  the  Indian  will  have  then  only  to  turn  the  water 
on  and  off  at  the  proper  period,  in  which  he  should  receive  competent 
instruction,  and  to  harvest  the  crop,  which  is  a  cash  crop  in  this 
section. 

CHURCHES. 

In  1869,  Gen.  Grant,  then  President,  divided  the  different  divisions 
of  the  Indian  tribes  among  the  various  denominations.  The  Crow 
tribe  was  assigned  to  the  Methodist  Church.  At  the  last  report  there 
were  four  missionaries  on  the  reservation  with  their  assistants,  Bap- 
tist, Congregational,  and  Catholic.  It  appears  that  the  Methodist 
Church  has  abandoned  the  field  in  which  it  had  such  early  prefer- 
ence. 

TRIBAL  HERD. 

Those  Crows  who  have  talked  to  me  are  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  tribal  herd,  which  was  bought  from  their  fund  in  1914  at  a 
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cost  of  $405,825.79.  They  claim  that  the  overhead  on  the  agem  ;, 
eats  up  profits  on  their  herd  and  that  there  are  450  employees  on  the 
reservation  paid  from  their  funds.  They  figure  that  the  net  income 
from  the  herd  is  less  than  would  be  derived  from  the  lease  of  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  tribal  herd,  and  they  want  the  herd  di- 
vided and  the  ground  leased.  The  figures  in  the  office  do  not  bear 
out  their  contention  and  are  introduced  herewith. 

Original  cost  of  herd,  1914 $405,  825.  79 

Expenditures  since  purchase  for  bulls,  forage,  labor,  equipment, 
and  nil  other  items  to  date 353,11::.  65 

Total 758,  930.  44 

Add  to  this  what  is  deemed  a  fair  charge  for  the  range;  should 
not  exceed 300,  000.  00 

Total 1.  058,  939.  44 

Inventory  of  herd,  June  30,  1919 1,122,750.00 

Value  of  equipment,  including  horses 1G,  690.  05 

Forage  on  hand,  including  hay  and  oil  cake 56,300.00 

Total 1, 195,  740.  65 

Sale  of  cattle  to  June  30,  1919 339,072.06 

Total 1,  534,  812.  71 

Number  of  cattle  in  herd  June  30,  1919 14,843 

Number  of  calves  branded  spring  1919 3,403 

Total  herd _• 18,  246 

The  Indians  have  received  $101,720  paid  to  them  in  cash  and  the 
herd  is  now  making  about  $96,000  a  year.  I  understand  there  has  been 
one  shipment  this  year  of  marketable  animals  which  netted  $99,000, 
and  there  are  three  more  shipments  to  take  place  this  fall.  I  under- 
stand the  Indians  take  but  little  interest  in  the  success  of  the  herd  as 
a  financial  proposition  and  it  is  continually  a  source  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  they  get  from  it  but  little  of  educational  value.  It  is 
recommended  that  an  issue  be  made  of  cattle,  a  few  at  a  time,  to 
those  individuals  that  are  able  to  take  care  of  them,  thus  educating 
them  in  their  care,  with  a  view  to  the  issue  of  more  when  the  indi- 
vidual has  demonstrated  his  ability  in  this  direction,  and  with  a  view 
to  gradually  closing  out  the  herd.  The  cattle  on  the  range  seem  to 
be  in  good  condition  to  weather  the  winter,  but  the  amount  of  feed 
is  unusually  short.  There  are  about  4,000  tons  of  hay  on  hand  to 
feed  this  winter  when  necessary.  It  is  recommended  that  enough 
of  the  older  animals  and  dry  cows  be  shipped  to  market  to  bring 
the  size  of  the  herd  down  to  a  number  that  can  be  taken  care  of  this 
winter. 

EMPLOYEES. 

Supt.  C.  H.  Asbury  has  been  in  office  since  September  1,  1917. 
He  is  absent  on  duty  in  Washington.  He  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
those  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact.  The  chief  clerk,  Mr. 
Boggess,  has  been  in  the  service  about  10  years.  He  is  very  ener- 
getic, efficient,  and  has  a  very  adequate  knowledge  of  conditions. 
There  is  an  air  of  friendly  sympathy,  very  plain  to  anyone,  ex- 
hibited toward  the  Indian  when  he  comes  to  the  office.  All  of  the 
clerks  are  permanent  employees.  Some  of  them  date  back  to  1913 
and  1915,  but  two  are  of  19i9.     This  permits  a  continuity  of  policy 
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and  i)  knowledge  of  conditions,  the  results  of  which  are  apparent. 
The  following  positions  are  vacant: 

Assistant  clerk,  $600;  field  lease  clerk,  $1,200;  held  matron,  $720; 
blacksmith,  $840;  hospital  cook,  $500. 

The  low  standard  of  pay  makes  it  difficult  to  fill  them.  The  pay 
was  too  low  originally  when  fixed  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the 
high  cost  of  living  has  practically  cut  the  salaries  in  half.  A  pay 
adequate  for  securing  competent  men  for  all  positions  should  be 
offered.  The  district  of  Lodge  Grass  is  large,  well  populated,  and 
has  no  position  of  field  matron.  This  position  should  be  created 
and  filled.  I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  long  and  faithful  services  of  the  chief  of  police,  Big  Medicine, 
who  has  held  the  position  at  the  agency,  I  am  told,  for  35  years, 
and  of  Smokey,  a  colored  policeman,  whom  I  saw  first  42  years  ago 
with  the  Crows  and  who  I  am  told  has  rendered  unusually  faithful 
service  with  the  scouts  of  Custer  and  at  Fort  Custer  and  at  the 
agency  for  many  years. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  1,200  official  letters  were  written  to  the 
Washington  office  and  965  were  received  from  the  Washington  office. 
A  total  of  31,200  communications  were  sent  from  this  office  for  the 
last  fiscal  year.  This  amount  of  correspondence  seems  paralyzing. 
It  would  appear  that  some  system  should  be  devised  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness with  less  labor  and  effort.  The  superintendent  is  away  in  Wash- 
ington for  an  absence  of  from  two  weeks  to  a  month.  The  system 
does  not  permit  anyone  here  to  sign  checks  in  his  absence.  This  re- 
sults in  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indians.  Frequently  an 
Indian  comes  in  from  40  or  50  miles  away  to  get  money  and  is 
obliged  to  go  home  without  the  money  or  supplies  he  hoped  to  take 
back  because  there  is  no  one  here  to  sign  the  check.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  this  occurring  on  his  next  trip.  The  amount  of  office  work 
that  accumulates  during  the  superintendent's  absence  often  requires  a 
long  period  of  confinement  to  the  office  in  order  to  catch  up  with 
his  current  work.  It  is  said  that  he  is  sometimes  several  days  signing 
checks  and  other  papers.  This  system  seems  to  make  the  care  of  his 
property  above  the  human  interest  of  the  Indian  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  amount  of  paper  work  be  materially  reduced  and 
that  a  disbursing  officer  be  appointed  who  can  sign  checks  at  all 
times  and  enable  the  superintendent  to  give  more  time  going  about 
among  the  Indians  and  attending  to  matters  more  vital  even  than 
the  care  of  money. 

The  possibilities  at  the  Crow  Agency  are  very  great.  There  is 
sufficient  land  capable  of  irrigation  to  support  a  large  population. 
There  is  an  air  of  accomplishment  and  betterment  about  the  agency 
which  is  very  pleasing.  Things  are  going  ahead,  and  it  is  believed 
that  time  is  going  to  produce  good  results.  It  is  recommended  again 
that  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  suffering  this  winter  from  the  effect? 
of  the  drought. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  L.  Scott, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

REPORT   ON   THE   TONGUE  RIVER  INDIAN   RESERVATION,   MONT.r 

BY  HUGH   L.    SCOTT. 

Tongue  River  Agency, 
Lame  Deer,  Mont.,  September  5,  W19. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  on  an  in- 
spection made  of  the  Tongue  River  Agency  at  Lame  Deer,  Mont. 

I  arrived  here  August  31  and  have  gone  over  the  agency  and 
reservation  with  Supt.  John  Buntin.  This  is  the  agency  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne.  Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  the  Indians 
to  Gen.  Miles  in  1877  a  number  of  them  were  turned  over  to  me 
for  scouting  purposes  on  the  north  side  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 
The  only  one  I  have  been  able  to  find  now  alive  is  White  Bull,  or 
Ice,  who  is  very  old  and  almost  blind.  When  in  their  primeval  con- 
dition these  Cheyennes  were  considered  the  finest  Indians  on  the 
plains — their  men  were  bolder  and  more  manly,  their  women  were 
noted  above  the  women  of  other  tribes  for  their  chastity — but  they 
have  received  worse  treatment  from  u^  than  have  any  tribe  of  which 
I  have  knowledge. 

This  began  at  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  in  Colorado,  which  was 
a  complete  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  white  man.  After 
their  surrender  in  1877  Gen.  Miles,  whom  they  revere  to-day  beyond 
any  other  person,  endeavored  to  keep  them  where  they  were,  but  it 
was  the  policy  of  Carl  Schurz,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
force  all  Indians  to  live  in  Indian  Territory,  now  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  This  policy  was  productive  of  untold  misery  and  blood- 
shed. Dull  Knife's  band  of  Northern  Cheyenne  was  taken  in  1876 
by  Capt.  Henry  Lawton,  Fourth  Cavalry,  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
where  they  suffered  greatly  from  what  was  then  calico1  typhoid 
malaria  which  caused  many  deaths.  The  survivors  broke  away  in 
1878,  coming  north  across  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  killing  everyone 
in  their  way,  pursued  by  the  small  detachment  of  the  Army  it  was 
possible  to  collect.  They  were  making  for  their  old  home  from 
which  they  had  been  taken  on  the  Rosebud.  Yellowstone,  and  Powder 
Rivers.  Little  Chief's  band,  which  had  wintered  at  my  post.  Fort 
Abraham  Lincoln,  then  on  the  Missouri  River  opposite  Bismarck, 
Dak.,  was  then  taken  south  under  escort  of  a  troop  of  my  regiment, 
the  Seventh  Cavalry,  and  passed  Dull  Knife's  band  near  Sidney, 
Nebr,  A  large  part  of  the  latter  was  destroyed  near  Camp  Robinson. 
Nebr.,  rather  than  go  back  to  the  Indian  Territory,  although  I  per- 
sonally warned  the  authorities  that  this  would  happen  if  that  policy 
was  insisted  upon. 

Little  Chief's  band  went  peaceably  down  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
remaining  there  until  a  change  of  policy  in  Washington  allowed  them 
to  return  north,  after  great  loss  and  suffering  such  as  had  happened 
to  Dull  Knife's  band,  to  the  Nez  Perces  with  Joseph  and  the  Ponca 
Indians  before  them. 

After  the  ghost  dance  excitement  all  Northern  Cheyennes  were  sent 
back  where  Gen.  Miles  had  endeavored  to  keep  them  years  before, 
and  they  came  back  a  shattered  and  disheartened  people,  no  longer 
the  bold,  high-spirited  people  they  were  when  they  surrendered  in 
1877.     They  came  back  rather  on  sufferance  and  remained  without 
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a  reservation  for  a  long  while,  rather  expecting  to  be  moved  again 
until  about  1900.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  every  reason  to 
expect  that  they  would  be  the  backward  people  they  are  to-day. 
Nevertheless,  under  the  wise,  firm  management  of  Superintendent 
Buntin  they  are  beginning  rapidly  to  interest  themselves  in  agri- 
culture, and  notwithstanding  the  discouragement  caused  by  the 
drought  which  has  driven  many  white  people  from  the  State,  a  large 
area  has  been  planted  and  seeded  already  to  winter  wheat.  Their 
dry-farm  holdings  in  the  Tongue  River  valley  yielded  practically 
nothing  this  year,  while  an  average  of  15  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  was  realized  on  the  Lame  Deer  divide.  The  superintendent  is 
making  every  effort  to  induce  the  Tongue  River  Indians  to  change 
to  the  divide  where  the  crop  chances  are  better,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  water  and  wood.  The  Tongue  River  Reservation  con- 
tains the  best  cattle  range  of  which  I  have  knowledge ;  it  is  watered 
by  many  springs  and  streams,  is  very  broken  by  ravines  and  hills 
which  afford  shelter  for  cattle  in  the  winter,  and  grass  is  of  fine 
beef -producing  quality.  The  land  has  not  been  allotted  and  should 
not  be,  because  the  reservation  as  a  whole  is  more  suitable  for  grazing 
than  farming.  Only  4  or  5  per  cent  is  available  for  agriculture.  The 
snow  falls  very  deep  on  some  portions,  requiring  the  shifting  of  the 
cattle  at  certain  seasons  from  one  district  to  another,  and  it  is  by 
handling  the  cattle  in  this  way  the  only  results  can  be  obtained  from 
the  reservation.  The  reservation  is  not  capable  of  doing  much  more 
than  support  the  tribe.  There  is  but  one  lease  on  the  reservation  of 
any  size,  viz,  that  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Taintor,  who  has  paid  this  year 
$21,500  and  constructed  a  fence  40  miles  long  which  will  become  the 
property  of  the  Indians  upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

OFFICE. 

Before  coming  to  Lame  Deer  I  had  heard  the  superintendent, 
John  Buntin,  spoken  of  as  the  best  superintendent  in  the  Indian 
Service,  and  I  am  now  quite  prepared  to  believe  it.  His  steady, 
equable  manner  inspires  confidence  among  Indians  and  white  men 
alike.  He  has  been  here  nearly  five  years,  and  the  result  of  the 
continuity  of  his  policy  of  management  is  very  evident.  The  next 
longest  term  of  office  at  the  agency  is  two  years,  the  third  is  one  }^ear 
and  a  half.  All  office  appointees  are  permanent  for  the  first  time 
in  two  years.  There  is  but  one  permanent  in  the  school  force;  among 
15  there  is  no  principal  at  the  school.  The  amount  of  communica- 
tion is  much  less  than  at  any  agency  so  far  visited — only  900  com- 
munications were  received  from  the  Washington  office  last  year,  and 
4,100  communications  were  sent  from  this  office.  The  office,  however, 
does  quite  a  banking  business  with  individual  checks,  and  the  time 
of  the  superintendent  is  consumed,  as  at  other  agencies,  with  clerical 
work,  to  the  detriment  of  the  supervision  over  the  minds  and  morals 
of  the  Indians.  It  is  recommended  that  a  bonded  disbursing  officer 
be  appointed,  to  free  the  superintendent  for  duties  more  important 
than  the  attention  to  petty  details  and  the  care  of  money. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  house  for  the  superintendent  is  more  comfortable,  than  at  any 
agency  so  far  visited.  He  reports  that  four  new  buildings  are  needed 
to  house  employees  now  here  and  recommends  that  several  others 
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be  rej:>aired  before  winter.  There  are  no  water,  sewer,  or  lighting 
systems  in  an}'  but  the  superintendent's  house.  It  is  recommended 
that  these  modern  sanitary  facilities,  common  even  in  the  very 
smallest  towns  in  Montana,  be  furnished. 

Some  of  the  young  Cheyennes  are  quite  unruly;  they  frequently 
commit  small  acts  of  violence  against  each  other  that  require  pun- 
ishment. For  instance,  four  }^oung  men  were  arrested  to-day  for 
cutting  up  the  watermelon  crop  of  another  Cheyenne  who  displeased 
them.  Moreover,  white  cattle  thieves  are  arrested  from  time  to 
time,  and  there  is  no  place  to  hold  them.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
suitable  jail  be  erected  at  Lame  Deer. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  335  Cheyenne  children  of  school  age,  212  eligible  to  go 
to  school ;  9  are  at  school  away  from  the  reservation.  The  capacities 
of  the  various  reservation  schools  are  as  follows : 

Tongue  River  training  school 70 

Birney  day  school 50 

Lame  Deer  day  school 40 

St.   Labre's  mission 60 

Lame  Deer  public  school 2 20 

Total 240 

from  which  it  appears  that  there  are  adequate  school  facilities  avail- 
able. It  is  reported  that  the  heating  of  the  Tongue  River  training 
school  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  in  the  past,  but  this  is  about 
to  be  rectified  and  a  Delco  lighting  system  installed.  The  only 
industrial  training  is  the  work  about  the  garden  and  stables  for  the 
boys,  cooking  and  housework  for  the  girls.  There  should  be  shops 
provided  nt  Lame  Deer  and  Busby,  where  young  Cheyenne  can  be 
sent  as  apprentices  to  the  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  etc.,  and  every 
person  capable  of  receiving  it  should  be  given  instruction  in  the 
care  and  repair  of  farm  machinery,  so  necessary  to  every  farmer. 
It  is  reported  that  a  new  horse  barn  and  poultry  house  is  needed  at 
Busby. 

There  is  no  principal  at  the  school  to  prepare  the  school  building 
at  Busby,  which  must  open  in  a  few  days.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
superintendent  to  leave  his  important  duties  to  attend  to  this  matter 
until  a  principal  is  provided,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  legitimate 
functions. 

FLOUR  MILL. 

The  flour  mill  was  completed  in  1915  and  has  been  an  immense 
success.  An  Indian  is  made  to  save  enough  wheat  to  seed  his  land 
and  can  sell  the  remainder  or  have  it  ground  for  his  family.  This 
has  furnished  all  the  flour  for  their  use  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
furnishing  a  market  for  their  wheat  and  saving  the  transportation 
to  the  railroad  both  ways.  There  were  30,000  bushels  of  wheat  pro- 
duced on  the  reservation  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  by  the  Indians. 
Approximately  10,000  bushels  of  grain  were  placed  in  the  agency 
flour  mill  by  the  Indians  to  provide  flour  for  the  Indians  and  their 
families  as  "their  needs  required.  Some  Indians  have  as  much  as 
1.000  pounds  left  from  the  fall  of  1918.     I  have  also  been  reliably 
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informed  that  a  few  of  the  Indians  have  had  flour  due  them  for 
wheat  deposited  in  the  mill  continually  since  the  fall  of  1915,  and 
that  a  number  of  this  class  of  Indians  have  been  permitted  to  take 
flour  from  the  mill  at  any  time  they  wished,  but  have  never  taken 
out  the  full  amount  due  them.  No  wheat  or  flour  has  been  purchased 
off  the  reservation  for  the  Indians  since  the  mill  was  completed  in 
1915.  The  failure  in  the  wheat  crop  this  year  will  probably  make 
it  necessary  for  30,000  or  40,000  pounds  of  flour  to  be  purchased  at 
the  railway,  as  no  other  wheat  can  be  purchased  within  50  miles. 

HEALTH. 

I  did  not  see  the  doctor,  a  temporary  employee,  who  was  absent 
on  leave,  and  who  is  reported  temperamentally  unfit  for  duty  with 
Indians.  There  is  no  hospital  and  there  was  no  doctor  for  seven 
months  of  last  year  during  the  influenza  epidemic  when  70  Cheyenne 
died.  The  agency  is  about  50  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  the  roads 
are  impracticable  for  sick  people  in  winter.  The  superintendent 
estimates  that  there  are  334  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  all  kinds  and 
750  of  trachoma,. and  but  little  attention  can  be  given  them  under 
present  conditions.  It  is  recommended  that  sufficient  pay  be  offered 
to  obtain  a  competent  physician;  that  he  be  furnished  with  a  hos- 
pital, operating  table,  instruments,  and  drugs ;  that  he  be  sent  about 
the  reservation  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  and  build  up 
a  practice  among  them.  Furthermore,  he  should  be  furnished  means 
of  showing  pictures  on  a  screen  emphasizing  the  principles  and  ef- 
fects of  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene  to  illustrate  his  lecture.  If 
the  proper  selection  of  films  were  made,  information  of  great  value 
of  every  kind  could  be  imparted  to  these  Indians,  especially  to  the 
old  whose  education  was  abandoned  years  ago.  They  can  be  made 
to  absorb  information  more  readily  and  convincingly  through  the 
eye  than  through  the  ear. 

MORALS. 

The  superintendent  reports  the  morals  of  the  Cheyenne  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  of  any  Indians  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact.  This  has  been  their  reputation  ever  since  the  white  man 
has  known  them.  The  difference  between  the  morals  of  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  is  yet  to  be  accounted  for.  They  have  lived  side  by 
side  in  the  same  camps  from  time  immemorial,  have  frequently  inter- 
married, yet  their  morals  are  at  opposite  ends  of  the  pole.  These 
people  marry  by  license  gotten  at  Forsythe.  The  superintendent  re- 
ports that  he  has  yet  to  see  the  first  Cheyenne  under  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquor. 

TRIBAL  HERD. 

A  recent  count  of^cattle  on  the  reservation,  exclusive  of  leased  area, 
shows  there  are  approximately  9,091  cattle  on  the  reservation,  6,920 
the  property  of  individuals  and  2,171  belonging  to  the  tribal  herd. 
Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- four  calves  were  branded  this 
year.    This  reservation  has  the  finest  cattle  range  within  my  knowledge ; 
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the  land  is  extremely  rough,  the  cattle  well  sheltered  in  the  timber 
brakes  in  winter;  many  springs  and  streams  run  during  the  driest 
seasons.  Deep  snow  usually  falls  in  some  sections  in  winter,  which 
requires  that  the  cattle  be  shifted  to  other  districts.  The  grass  is  of 
the  best  beef-making  qualities.  The  superintendent  has  very  wisely 
divided  the  range  by  a  wire  fence  into  summer  and  winter  pastures, 
with  the  result  that  he  believes  that  he  is  going  to  have  feed  on  the 
winter  range,  notwithstanding  the  severe  drought  which  is  causing 
the  shipping  of  a  large  part  of  the  cattle  of  other  ranges  out  of  the 
State,  sufficient  when  eked  out  with  the  hay  already  purchased  to 
carry  the  herd  through  the  winter. 

There  are  7,000  horses  on  the  range;  most  of  these  are  small  and 
of  little  value,  but  each  one  eats  as  much  grass  as  a  valuable  steer. 
One  sells  for  about  ^$10,  the  other  for  about  $150.  I  met  a  bunch  of 
horses  on  the  Crow  Reservation  belonging  to  a  man  who  was  pur- 
chasing 1,000  head,  at  $10  each,  to  be  shipped  to  Seattle  for  slaughter 
for  their  hides  and  tallow.  The  Cheyenne  have  been  horse  Indians 
ever  since  they  have  been  known  to  white  people,  and  need  many 
horses  to  go  about  the  reservation  to  keep  them  satisfied  and  happy. 
There  are,  however,  many  scrubs  on  the  range  that  could  be  culled  to 
advantage,  their  hides  sold  for  about  $10  apiece,  the  full  money  value 
of  the  animal,  and  their  meat  frozen  and  eaten  during  the  winter. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  prejudice  among  some  people  against  eating 
horse  meat.  The  horses  use  only  the  same  grass  and  water  as  do  the 
steer,  and  have  identical  habits.  The  Indians,  to  be  sure,  have  no 
such  silly  prejudice,  and  I  myself  have  lived  solely  on  horse  and  mule 
meat  for  two  weeks  at  a  time  on  the  old  Indian  campaigns,  and  found 
it  excellent.  Such  action  would  result  in  a  benefit  to  the  range  and 
improvement  in  the  horse  herd,  a  realization  of  cash  for  property  now 
unproductive,  and  a  large  element  of  their  subsistence  that  would 
practically  cost  nothing,  because  their  hides  alone  represent  their 
money  value.  I  recommend  that  this  action  be  taken,  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  best  horses  to  be  maintained  for  breeding  purpose  and 
to  keep  the  tribe  liberally  mounted.  It  is  believed  that  the  only  ob- 
jection of  the  Indians  to  this  plan  would  be  the  natural  objection  of 
a  horseman  to  kill  a  horse,  in  which  1  share;  but  this  would  be 
obviated  by  the  superintendent  purchasing  the  horses,  doing  the 
slaughtering  at  the  agency,  and  selling  the  hides.  The  Blackfeet 
have  17,000  horses ;  the  Crows  also  have  many.  Similar  action  could 
be  taken  at  their  agencies  to  advantage. 

The  Cheyenne  were  a  proud,  moral,  and  high-spirited  race.  Under 
the  firm,  wise,  steady,  and  sympathetic  treatment  they  receive  from 
Superintendent  Buntin,  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  assisted 
greatly  by  Mrs.  Buntin,  who  takes  milk  to  the  little  ones  and  visits 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  they  are  regaining  their  spirit,  taking  hold  on 
agriculture  and  progressing  more  rapidly  than  any  Indians  I  know  of. 

If  the  proposition  to  kill  their  scrub  horses  for  meat  be  adopted, 
they  and  their  cattle,  notwithstanding  the  severe  drought,  will  be 
able  to  pass  the  winter  very  much  as  in  normal  years. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  L.  Scott, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

REPORT    ON    THE    FORT    PECK    INDIAN    AGENCY,    MONT.,    BY 
HUGH  L.   SCOTT. 

Poplar,  Mont.,  September  16, 1919. 

Sir  :  I  arrived  at  Fort  Peck  Agency  on  inspection  duty  September 
5,  1919.  This  is  the  agency  for  the  Assiniboine  and  Yanktonais  Sioux. 
They  were  formerly  one  tribe,  but  so  long  ago  that  many  have  for- 
gotten this  fact  and  consider  that  they  were  always  enemies.  The 
Assiniboines  number  772  and  the  Sioux  1,259.  They  speak  different 
dialects  of  the  Dakota  language.  Most  of  them  have  been  allotted 
hinds  on  the  reservation.  The  remainder  of  the  reservation  has  been 
thrown  open  to  homestead  settlement.  The  Assiniboine  are  settled 
more  about  Wolf  Point,  a  subdistrict,  20  miles  west  of  Poplar,  on  the 
Missouri.  The  Yanktonais  center  about  Poplar.  This  section  has 
suffered  from  drought,  like  every  other  portion  of  Montana  east  of 
the  mountains,  but  there  is  more  feed  for  cattle  on  these  ranges  than 
has  been  seen  elsewhere,  and  there  is  not  enough  stock  to  eat  it. 

The  Arickaree  and  Mandan  Indians  developed  a  corn  in  prehistoric 
times  that  has  adapted  itself,  during  a  long  period,  to  this  climate. 
It  is  called  "  Ree,"  or  "  Squaw  Corn."  It  grows  about  3  feet  high, 
has  a  short  season,  and  almost  neA7er  fails  to  make  a  crop.  The  stalks 
stool  out  and  have  several  small  ears  in  a  hill.  I  have  seen  this  year 
dry-land  crops  that  were  estimated  by  those  familiar  with  this  sub- 
ject to  average  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  notwithstanding  the  drought. 
Indians  and  white  men  say  it  seldom  fails.  It  has  been  crossed  with 
corn  from  some  more  southern  sections,  with  the  result  of  making  the 
ears  larger  and  the  plant  just  as  hardy  as  the  "  Ree  "  corn.  Very 
little  corn,  however,  has  been  sown  for  some  reason.  Replies  to  ques- 
tions are  that  cultivation  takes  too  much  work,  but  it  would  seem  to 
an  outsider  to  be  better  to  get  a  40-bushel  crop  of  corn  than  no  crop 
at  all,  as  many  have  done  for  the  last  three  years.  It  is  believed  that 
the  planting  of  this  crop  should  be  stimulated  by  prizes  and  competi- 
tion. Flax  has  done  well  here  on  the  upland  as  well  as  in  the  valley, 
and  a  good  price  is  being  realized  for  the  seed  at  the  railroad. 
Through  this  means  the  Montana  Farming  Corporation  expects  to  get 
back  the  expenses  of  installing  its  plant  on  the  leases  it  has  on  this 
reservation.  Nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  are 
being  cultivated  by  Indians,  but  this  year  most  of  these  crops  have 
failed.    Corn  and  flax  are  the  only  crops  being  realized  on. 

IRRIGATION. 

There  are  four  irrigation  projects  on  the  reservation,  none  of 
which  has  been  finished,  and  much  land  is  without  water  that  would 
have  abundant  crops  if  the  projects  had  been  finished  one  at  a  time. 
There  are  many  ditches  which  have  no  water  and  will  not  have,  when 
most  needed,  until  storage  clams  are  built  for  the  conservation  of 
water  that  now  runs  to  waste.  The  Missouri  River  runs  across  this 
reservation  for  about  80  miles,  through  a  magnificent  valley  capable 
of  producing  immense  wealth  if  water  is  put  on  it.    The  matter  is 
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very  feasible,  one  engineer  stating  that  water  could  be  taken  out  of 
the  Missouri,  which  has  an  abundant  flow,  for  $20,000,  the  rest  being 
a  matter  of  the  cost  of  the  ditches.  These  ditches  should  be  put  in, 
as  they  will  benefit  very  many  people  and  enrich  about  300  square 
miles  with  certain  water.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  plan, 
but  was  changed  for  fear  of  the  silt  that  comes  down  the  Missouri, 
which  it  was  thought  might  be  damaging,  but  this  has  not  proven 
so  in  the  lower  Yellowstone  Valley,  and  incleed  the  silt  of  the  Nile 
and  similar  rivers  is  the  source  of  Inexhaustible  fertility. 

office. 

Last  year  850  communications  were  received  from  the  Washington 
office ;  total  received,  5,850 ;  sent  to  the  Washington  office,  725 ;  total 
sent,  5,500.  There  are  permanent  appointments  in  the  office.  The 
superintendent,  E.  D.  Mossman,  has  been  here  two  years  and  he 
seems  to  have  the  interests  of  the  Indians  very  much  at  heart.  He 
has  the  reputation  of  fighting  for  them  to  the  limit.  He  receives 
them  in  the  office  in  a  very  sympathetic  and  kindly  manner.  He 
has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  personality  and  their  holdings. 
Nevertheless,  his  time  is  occupied  very  much  in  the  office.  He  dis- 
burses over  a  half  million  dollars  a  year  and  looks  after  the  in- 
terests of  2,000  people.  It  is  recommended  that  he  be  freed  from 
much  of  the  office  work  by  the  appointment  of  a  bonded  disbursing 
officer  to  enable  him  to  give  more  time  to  the  Indians  and  less  to 
their  property. 

MORALS. 

Last  year  there  were  32  arrests  on  the  reservation  of  Indians  for 
misdemeanors  arising  from  intoxicating  liquor;  2  for  rape;  1  for 
stealing;  4  for  adultery;  2  for  assault;  41  in  all.  A  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  list  of  crimes  committed  in  any  white  communit}'  of 
the  same  size.  There  have  been  4  divorces  by  legal  procedure.  There 
are  no  plural  marriages  on  the  reservation.  The  morals  are  said  to 
be  those  usual  in  an  Indian  community. 

HOSPITAL. 

The  hospital  was  visited  in  company  with  the  superintendent.  A 
neatly  capped  nurse  was  in  charge  and  there  were  two  patients 
in  the  male  ward.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  note  the  neat  appearance 
of  the  whole  establishment  and  the  adequacy  for  its  purpose ;  it  had 
instruments,  drugs,  operating  table,  and  a  place  could  be  found 
in  which  to  isolate  infectious  cases.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
cases  were  treated  last  year  in  this  hospital.  It  is  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  265  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  200  of  trachoma. 
Many  of  these  undoubtedly  get  no  treatment  by  competent  physi- 
cians. These  latter  usually  wait  for  the  case  to  be  brought  to  them, 
but  they  should  go  out  into  the  byways  and  work  up  a  practice, 
make  friends  with  the  poorer  and  more  important  classes  and  in- 
duce them  to  submit  to  treatment.     There  were  79  deaths  last  year. 
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SCHOOLS. 

There  are  GOG  children  of  school  age,  with  an  attendance  as  follows : 

Boarding  school 125 

Day  schools 54 

Non reservation   schools 69 

Public    schools 143 

Mission    schools . 82 

Incapacitated 119 

Total 592 

This  leaves  only  14  unaccounted  for,  from  which  it  appears  that 
there  are  sufficient  school  facilities  available. 

Two  of  the  mission  schools  were  visited  with  the  superintendent, 
and  neither  of  these  had,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  sanitary  arrange- 
ments for  the  number  of  children  they  expected  to  take  care  of.  One 
had  the  boys'  dormitory  in  a  small  log  room  and  was  obliged  to  haul 
water  2  miles.  It  is  believed  that  while  conditions  were  undoubtedly 
better  there  than  they  were  at  their  homes,  it  was  not  possible  to  con- 
serve the  health  of  the  number  of  children  they  expected  to  receive  in 
the  way  it  should  be  cared  for.  There  were  no  signs  anywhere  of 
vocational  teaching  other  than  housework  for  the  girls  and  work 
about  the  stables  and  gardens  for  the  boys.  It  is  recommended  that 
a  number  of  apprentices  be  attached  to  each  mechanic  for  purposes 
of  instruction  and  that  a  shop  be  built  for  mechanical  teaching.  The 
Poplar  boarding  school  was  found  to  be  appointed  in  a  better  manner 
than  any  so  far  visited  and  adequate  in  every  way  except  the  size 
of  its  main  assembly  room.  A  small  extension  on  this  would  result 
in  a  great  improvement  and  permit  employees  and  pupils  to  be 
present  at  the  same  time,  at  a  small  expense.  The -dining  room  and 
kitchen  looked  especially  neat.  Another  exception  is  the  lack  of  a 
gymnasium.  There  are  almost  six  months  of  winter  here  and  a 
gymnasium  is  necessary  for  the  health  and  development  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

WINTER. 

Owing  to  the  drought,  very  little  has  been  raised  in  this  part  of 
Montana,  by  white  men  and  Indians,  except  a  few  small  crops  of 
corn  and  flax.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  help  to  these 
Indians  to  prevent  suffering  this  winter.  They  have  many  horses 
for  which  there  is  almost  no  sale.  It  was  recommended  at  the 
Cheyenne  that  the  superintendent  purchase  the  scrub  ponies  at  the 
value  of  the  hide  and  issue  the  meat  to  those  needing  help  during 
the  winter.  To  protect  all  meat  during  Chinooks,  a  cheap  temporary 
building  with  double  skin,  the  space  between  filled  with  saw  dust, 
should  be  constructed,  the  floor  covered  with  ice,  the  meat  to  be  hung 
in  the  building  and  frozen,  and  the  doors  to  be  closed  during  Chinooks 
and  opened  during  the  freezing  weather.  A  payment  should  also 
be  made  this  fall. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

H.  L.  Scott, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX  E. 

REPORT   ON  THE  STANDING  ROCK  INDIAN  AGENCY,   N.   DAK.,   BY 

HUGH  L.   SCOTT. 

Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  September  30, 1919. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  arrived  at  the  Standing 
Rock  Indian  Agency  September  18,  1919,  and  have  been  shown  over 
the  various  parts  of  the  reservation  with  much  courtesy  by  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Kitch.  The  cow  barn  and  new  hog  house  were 
first  examined.  The  latter  is  a  modern  building,  well  adapted  to 
house  the  small  herd  of  Duroc  Jerse}^  pigs  being  started.  The 
cow  barn  has  been  renovated  and  makes  a  proper  housing  for  the 
fine  herd  of  milch  cows  for  the  school.  The  silo  was  being  filled 
while  I  was  there. 

The  Standing  Rock  boarding  school  was  examined  September 
19.  This  is  the  only  school  I  have  seen  so  far  with  the  children 
present.  The  school  is  under  the  efficient  management  of  the  princi- 
pal, who  has  been  at  Standing  Rock  for  many  years,  assisted  by 
the  Catholic  sisters,  the  mother  superior,  Sister  Odelia,  in  charge 
of  the  dormitories  and  mess  hall,  which  were  found  to  be  very  clean 
and  in  good  order.  The  children  were  well  dressed  and  happy,  and 
their  eyes  especially  well  cared  for.  There  were  several  boys  and 
girls,  however,  with  crooked  ankles  that  would  probably  respond  to 
treatment.  The  food  of  the  children  was  varied  and  well  cooked 
and  each  child  had  an  abundance  of  milk  and  vegetables ;  their  dining 
room,  however,  seemed  rather  unsuited  for  the  purpose,  being  over- 
shadowed by  porches  and  quite  dark,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
the  odor  of  cooking  out  of  the  main  building.  It  is  recommended 
that  a  separate  mess  hall  be  built  and  the  present  dining  room  be 
used  as  a  play  room  for  the  girls,  especially  needed  during  the  long 
winters  of  this  section. 

The  water  supply  was  out  of  order  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
Missouri  River,  which  continually  changes  its  bed.  The  drought 
and  absence  of  snow  last  winter  in  the  mountains  has  caused  the 
Missouri  River  to  be  lowTer  than  it  has  ever  been  seen  by  people 
now  living.  The  water  is  being  pumped  from  a  depth  of  less  than  5 
feet.  This  is  apt  to  freeze  solid  during  the  coming  winter  and  leave 
the  agency  without  any  water  whatever.  It  is  recommended  that 
suitable  wells  be  driven  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  the  agency  inde- 
pendent of  the  river.  Although  the  dry  season  has  been  felt  here 
as  well  as  farther  west,  there  is  much  more  cattle  feed  on  the  range 
than  there  is  on  the  ranges  of  the  other  reservations  lately  visited, 
and  a  good  deal  of  grass  is  going  to  waste  by  lack  of  cattle  to  graze 
it.  A  good  deal  of  hay  has  been  put  up  by  the  Indians,  who  are 
required  to  put  up  3  tons  of  hay  to  feed  each  animal  he  owns  before 
he  is  allowed  to  sell  any  hay.  Still  the  reservation  would  hold  many 
more  cattle  than  are  now  grazing  on  it.  The  superintendent  reports, 
however,  that  the  allotments  are  located  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  enough  land  in  one  body  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  cattlemen  to  lease  any  more. 

The  fair  was  in  progress  during  my  stay.  It  has  some  quite 
creditable  buildings  and,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  some  good 
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products  were  shown,  although  these  were  scanty  in  volume  and 
the  competition  was  small,  yet  it  was  very  creditable  to  have  any 
under  the  circumstances. 

There  is  a  fine,  well-appointed  hospital  kept  in  good  order,  although 
there  were  no  patients  in  it.  The  doctor  reports,  however,  that  he 
has  quite  a  large  practice  in  his  district  and  the  Indians  are  making 
use  of  his  services. 

The  same  unrest  is  found  here  as  elsewhere,  caused  by  the  inade- 
quate pay  received  by  the  employees.  The  principal  teacher,  Mrs. 
Fanny  B.  Williams,  receives  but  $60  a  month,  although  she  is  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  with  a  high  reputation,  whereas  the  teachers  off 
the  reservation  that  are  inexperienced  receive  more.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  salaries  of  all  the  employees  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment be  raised  to  meet  the  recent  advances  in  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Some  Indians  came  and  complained  to  me  that  Nicolas  Seiple, 
who  has  a  lease  of  some  ground  between  the  agency  and  the  Cannon- 
ball  River  and  who  was  formerly  the  superintendent  of  live  stock  for 
the  reservation,  while  acting  in  this  capacity  received  some  cattle  for 
the  Indians  last  July  and  cut  the  top  of  the  herd  for  his  own  ranch. 
These  Indians  seemed  to  be  quite  excited  about  the  matter  and  stated 
that  "  Shoots  Walking,"  "  Paul  Long  Bull,"  and  "  Sam  Brugieur  " 
are  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  this  charge  and  they  are  anxious  to  have 
it  investigated.  I  did  not  follow  up  this  matter,  but  reported  it  as  it 
was  given  to  me. 

I  had  a  number  of  conversations  with  various  people ;  two  of  them 
wrere  traders  who  have  been  some  years  at  this  agency.  Most  of  them 
confirm  the  report  made  by  the  superintendent  that  the  Dakota  In- 
dians at  Standing  Rock  are  in  quite  good  circumstances  notwith- 
standing the  drought,  that  most  of  them  have  money  in  their  accounts 
with  the  superintendent,  and  they  will  probably  go  through  the  com- 
ing winter  notwithstanding  the  drought  about  as  well  off  as  in 
other  winters. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hugh  L.  Scott, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX  F. 

report  on  the  landless  indians  of  california,  by 
malcolm  Mcdowell. 

December  31,  1919. 

Sir  :  Concerning  the  "  landless  "  Indians  of  California,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  as  follows : 

During  the  discussion  of  the  California  items  of  the  Indian  bill 
for  1920,  last  February,  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  detail  representatives  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  nonreservation  In- 
dians of  the  State  with  the  purpose  of  securing  certain  information 
touching  such  Indians  for  the  Senate  committee.     Agreeable  to  that 
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suggestion,  Commissioner  Sells  detailed  Mr.  Oscar  M.  Lipps,  Super- 
visor of  Education,  and  Dr.  Lawrence  Michael,  a  special  supervisor 
of  the  Indian  Service,  and  the  board  sent  me  to  conduct  the  requested 
investigation. 

The  particular  items  which  were  under  consideration  by  the  Senate 
committee,  at  the  time  the  suggestion  referred  to  was  made,  related 
to  appropriations  for  the  relief  and  care  of  nonreservation  Indians 
in  California;  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  for  the  construction 
of  public-school  buildings  for  such  Indians,  and  for  the  expenses  of 
a  special  commission  to  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  conditions 
of  the  Indians  with  a  view  of  determining  required  appropriations 
and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  for  the  administration  of  their  affairs 
and  the  betterment  of  their  condition. 

Pursuant  to  my  instructions,  I  spent  seven  weeks,  from  September 
26  to  November  16  last,  in  14  counties  of  California  conducting  an 
investigation  of  the  nonreservation  Indians.  Also,  I  went  to  Reno, 
Nev.,  to  confer  with  Col.  L.  A.  Dorrington,  special  agent  in  charge 
of  thousands  of  nonreservation  Indians  in  Nevada  and  California, 
and  to  see  the  colony  of  landless  Paiutes  and  Washoes  recently  es- 
tablished by  the  Indian  Service  between  Reno  and  Sparks. 

What  I  saw  and  heard  in  the  progress  of  this  survey  leads  me  to 
venture  the  following  suggestions  for  congressional  and  depart- 
mental activities  in  behalf  of  the  nonreservation  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia : 

(1)  The  adoption  of  a  California  Indian  policy,  with  appropriate 
legislation  to  make  it  effective,  predicated  upon  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  legal  debt  due  the  Indians  because  they  were  dispossessed  of  their 
lands  without  due  process  of  law  and  without  compensation,  and 
based  upon  the  principle  of  exact  justice  and  not  upon  sentiments  of 
pity  or  charity. 

(2)  This  policy  to  center  upon  education  for  the  children,  perma- 
nent home  sites  for  nonreservation  Indians,  and  adequate  provision 
for  the  decent  care  of  their  aged,  disabled,  delinquent,  and  helpless. 

(3)  The  adoption  for  California  Indians,  with  any  necessary 
modifications  to  meet  local  conditions,  of  the  successful  colony  sys- 
tem established  by  the  Indian  Service  in  Nevada  for  landless  Paiutes 
and  Washoes. 

(4)  The  cooperation  of  the  State  of  California  to  be  secured,  if 
possible,  in  all  activities  touching  these  Indians,  but  if  the  State  and 
local  authorities  do  not  care  to  acknowledge  any  obligations  in  these 
matters,  then  the  Government  to  proceed  alone  until  such  time  as  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  the  State  toward  the  Indians  may  change  to  a  more 
sympathetic  state  of  mind. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  California  I  met  Mr.  Lipps  and  Dr. 
Michael  at  Ukiah,  where  we  spent  some  time  in  conference,  and  I 
was  much  impressed  with  the  comprehensive  program  laid  out  for 
them  in  their  instructions  from  Commissioner  Sells.  They  were 
directed  to  make  a  thorough  survey  and  study  of  the  homeless  non- 
reservation  California  Indians  and  their  needs  in  every  county  of  the 
State  and  were  required  to  secure  specific  information  as  follows: 

(1)  The  names  of  all  homeless,  nonreservation  Indians:  age, 
marital  condition,  family,  locality,  tribe,  degree  of  Indian  blood,  and 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  each  famihr. 
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(2)  The  land  situation  near  each  group  of  Indians;  general  char- 
acter of  soil,  etc.,  and  approximate  selling  price. 

(8)  The  attitude  of  the  whites  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  group 
of  Indians;  especially  whether  Indian  children  are  admitted  to  white 
schools,  whether  any  effort  is  made  by  State  or  county  school  authori- 
ties to  get  such  children  into  white  schools. 

(4)  The  opinion  of  the  special  investigators,  and  reasons  therefor, 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  providing  schools  in  localities 
where  enough  Indians  are  grouped  to  afford  the  required  average 
of  school  attendance  and  if  such  schools  would  be  practicable  or 
should  the  education  of  such  children  be  undertaken  by  the  State. 

(5)  The  general  health  condition  of  each  group  of  Indians;  how 
medical  attention  now  is  obtained  and  should  the  Government  under- 
take to  furnish  aid  and,  if  so,  how,  and  the  approximate  cost. 

(6)  A  numerical  summary  of  the  results  of  the  survey  giving  the 
number  of  nonreservation  Indians,  the  degree  of  Indian  blood,  and 
the  number  of  children  in  each  county. 

Obviously  it  will  require  several  months  for  the  two  special  investi- 
gators to  complete  their  survey,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  they 
will  be  given  every  facility  and  ample  time  to  finish  their  important 
task.  It  is  doubtful  if  two  better  men  could  have  been  selected  to 
conduct  such  an  investigation.  Both  have  had  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  the  Indian  Service,  both  understand  the  Indian  people, 
and  both  are  sympathetic  and  close  observers.  Their  reports  and 
conclusions  will  be  authoritative,  and  the  information  they  set  forth 
may  be  accepted  as  authentic. 

As  I  had  made  two  rather  close  surveys  of  the  homeless  Indians 
of  western  Nevada  and  northeastern  California  and  the  rancheria 
Indians  in  Mendocino,  Sonoma,  and  Lake  Counties,  Calif.,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Round  Valley  Agency,  I  knew  there  were  certain 
factors  of  what  might  be  called  the  human  equation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian  problem  which  ought  to  be  studied  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  that  could  supplement  the  report  of 
Mr.  Lipps  and  Dr.  Michael.  Therefore,  after  consulting  with  these 
gentlemen,  I  selected  a  number  of  points  in  the  State  where  land- 
less Indians  live  and  where  it  was  believed  that  the  several  factors 
I  had  in  mind  could  be  best  studied. 

There  does  not  now  seem  to  be  any  justification  for  a  special 
commission  to  make  a  survey  of  the  landless  Indians  of  the  State. 
When  Mr.  Lipps  and  Dr.  Michael  make  their  reports,  with  recom- 
mendations, the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  have  the 
findings  of  the  two  special  investigators,  my  report,  and  other  re- 
ports and  data  in  the  files  of  the  Indian  Office  and  the  board's 
office,  which,  I  think,  will  give  the  committee  sufficient  information, 
and  of  a  character  which  will  enable  it  to  intelligently  and  with  am- 
ple knowledge  take  such  action  as  respects  these  Indians  ac  it  may 
deem  best. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  there  seems  no  escaping  the 
conclusion  that  before  any  more  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  for  these  nonreservation  Indians  a  comprehen- 
sive, sympathetic,  and  practical  California  Indian  policy  should  be 
adopted  with  legislation  to  make  it  effective.  And  this  policy,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  not  be  based  upon  any  sentimental  ideas  of 
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charity  or  philanthropy,  but  instead  upon  the  principle  of  exact  jus- 
tice toward  the  remnants  of  tribes  which  were  dispossessed  of  their 
homes  and  lands  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
citizens  of  California  contrary  to  law  and  the  ordinary  dictates  of 
humanity  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  reports  of  hearings  of  the  con- 
gressional Indian  committees  on  the  California  Indians  discloses  the 
fact  that  the  predominating  sentiment  back  of  appropriations  for 
land  purchases  for  nonreservation  Indians  and  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress among  them  was  simple  pity  for  a  lot  of  unfortunate  people. 
Occasionally  one  can  find  a  slight  reference  to  the  wrong  done  when 
the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  IS  treaties  made  with  these  Indians 
in  1851  and  1852,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anywhere  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  any  national  legislator  or  Government  official 
of  the  legal  debt  of  these  Indians,  a  debt  which  has  a  money  value 
of  millions  of  dollars.  These  people  are  unfortunate  because  the 
United  States  Government  took  from  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
land  which  they  owned  as  truly,  legally,  and  absolutely  as  the  Sioux, 
Blackfeet,  Cherokees,  and  other  "  treaty ,1  Indians  owned  their  lands. 
If  gold  had  not  been  discovered  in  California  in  1849,  it  is  almost 
certain  the  Indians  of  that  State  to-day  would  be  extensive  land- 
owners and  land  users,  for  it  seems  to  be  accepted  that  it  was  the 
influence  of  the  Forty-niners  which  prevented  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties  which  the  Government  commission  made  with  the  Indians 
in  1851  and  1852. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  nonratification  the 
cold  fact  is  the  land  which  was  occupied  by  thousands  of  the  original 
native  sons  of  California  and  by  their  ancestors  for  generations  was 
taken  from  them,  turned  into  the  public  domain,  to  be  later  turned 
over  to  white  people,  and  this  sequence  of  transactions  made  thou- 
sands of  landless  Indians  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  started  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian  problem.  It  is  this  bald,  historical  fact  which  ought 
to  be  faced  and  recognized  in  the  framing  of  a  new  California  Indian 
policy,  even  though  the  adoption  of  a  policy  based  upon  exact  justice, 
and  not  upon  pity,  charity,  philanthropy,  or  that  convenient  camou- 
flage "  moral  obligation,"  should  call  for  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

The  United  States  in  1851  undoubtedly  recognized  the  possessory 
rights  of  these  California  Indians  to  the  land  they  occupied.  This 
categorical  statement  is  justified  by  the  records  of  the  Senate  which 
show  that  the  18  treaties,  signed  in  good  faith  by  the  Government's 
treaty  commission  and  the  Indians,  together  with  letters  and  reports 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  California  were 
laid  before  the  Senate  by  President  Filmore  in  1852.  In  his  report 
on  these  treaties  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Beale,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  California,  writes  under 
date  of  May  11,  1852 :  "  It  is  evident  that  if  allowed  to  roam  at  pleas- 
ure their  (the  Indians)  early  extinction  is  inevitable,  and  I  am  slow 
to  believe  that  the  Government,  recognizing  as  it  does  their  right  to 
all  the  soil  inhabited  by  them,  would  deny  them  the  occupancy  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  vast  country  from  which  such  extraordinary 
benefits  was  in  progress  of  receipt." 
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The  IS  treaties  were  signed  on  the  part  of  the  Government  by 
Redick  McKee,  George  Barbour,  or  Oliver  Wozencraft,  and  were 
signed  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  by  401  chiefs,  captains,  and  head 
men  of  119  tribes,  bands,  and  nations  comprising  practically  all  the 
Indian  population  of  California,  and  almost  all  the  treaties  carried 
the  signatures  of  United  States  Army  officers  as  witnesses.  The 
treaties  were  not  ratified.  They  were  read  in  the  Senate  January  7, 
1852,  and,  with  the  attached  documents,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  confidence  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate.  On  January  18,  1905,  53  years  later,  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  was  removed,  and  the  next  day  50  copies  of  the  treaties 
were  ordered  reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

While  these  unratified  treaties  lay  forgotten  by  all  but  the  Indians 
in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Congress,  all  but  517,118  acres  of  the 
several  million  acres  which  the  Government  treaty  commissioners 
told  the  Indians  would  be  set  apart  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  Indians  were  acquired  by  the  white  people  of  California. 
The  records  of  the  middle  decade  of  the  last  century,  which  tell  the 
story  of  the  decline  of  the  California  Indians,  do  not  make  pleasant 
reading,  for  they  chronicle  atrocious  happenings,  massacres,  mur- 
ders, heartless  evictions,  and  brutal  treatment  of  an  inoffensive 
people  who  happened  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  adventurous,  deter- 
mined gold  seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  who  rushed 
to  California  by  the  tens  of  thousands  in  1849. 

The  accompanying  maps,  prepared  in  the  board's  office  from 
authentic  data  ("  Indian  Land  Cessions  in  the  United  States,''  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Royce  and  published  in  1900  by  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  and  from  other  official  documents  and 
maps)  graphically  and,  it  seems  to  me  completely,  tell  the  story  of 
the  looting  of  the  Indians'  lands  by  us,  the  white  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Map  No.  1  shows  the  land  areas  occupied  by  the  California  Indians 
in  1851,  which  they  quitclaimed  in  good  faith  in  the  unratified 
treaties  to  the  United  States  and  the  restricted  districts  which  were 
set  apart,  in  good  faith,  for  the  Indians  with  their  signed  consent. 

Map  No.  2  shows  these  reservations  again — the  homelands  re- 
served for  the  Indians  for  their  sole  use  and  occupancy  forever,  and 
the  comparatively  small  areas  which  are  the  Indian  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia to-day. 

These  maps  require  scarcely  any  explanation;  they  picture  a 
shameful  record;  they  call  for  something  more  than  pity  and  nig- 
gardly charity;  they  present  a  strong  appeal  for  exact,  even  though 
it  may  be -belated,  justice. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  lands  reserved  in  the  treaties  for 
the  Indians  aggregated  7,500,000  acres,  which,  at  the  Government 
price  for  public-domain  lands,  was  worth  $9,375,000.  The  total  land 
area  to-day  of  Indian  reservations  and  Government-owned  rancherias 
is  517,118  acres,  as  given  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  which,  at  $1.25  an  acre,  amount  in  value  to 
$646,397,  and  all  this  land  is  for  reservation  Indians  and  Indians 
who,  under  the  supervision  of  agencies,  live  on  rancherias.  There 
were  about  1,700  allotments  made  nonreservation  Indians  in  the 
national  forests  and  on  the  public  domain,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
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Map  1-SHOWING  AREAS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  18  UNRATIFIED  TREATIES  OF  1851  AND  1852  WITH  CALIFORNIA  TRIBES 


Treaty  with  Pohlik,  or  Lower  Klamath,  etc.,  October  6,  1851: 
No.    1. — Reserve  a  tract  on  Klamath  River. 
No,    2. — Cede  all  claim  to  other  territory. 
Treaty  vrith  Odeilah,  or  Upper  Klatnaih,  <  I,-.,  \ovcmber4, 1851: 
No.    3. — Reserve  a  tract  on  the  upper  Klamath  River. 
No.    4. — Cede  all  claim  to  other  territory. 
Treaty  with  Nocmanoema,  Ylacca,  etc.,  August  16,  1851: 
No.    5. — Reserve  a  tract  on  Sacramento  River. 
No.    6. — Cede  all  claim  to  other  territory. 
Treaty  with  Michopda,  Eskiun,  etc.,  August  1,  1851: 
No.    7 . — Reserve  a  tract  on  Feather  River. 
No.    8. — Cede  all  claim  to  other  territory. 
Treaty  with  Colu,  Willay,  etc.,  September  9,  1851: 
No.    9. — Reserve  a  tract  on  Sacramento  River. 
No.  10. — Cede  all  claim  to  other  territory. 
Treat y  with  Calanapo,  Habinapo,  etc.,  August  20,  1851: 
No.  11. — Reserve  a  tract  on  Clear  Lake. 
No.  12. — Cede  all  claim  to  other  territory. 
Treaty  with  Sainell,  Yukias,  etc.,  August  22,  1851: 

No.  13.— Cede  all  claim  to  territory  and  agree  to  remove 

to  Clear  Lake  Reserve  No.  11. 

Treaty  with  Daspia,  Yamado,  etc.,  July  18,  1851: 

No.  14. — Reserve  a  tract  between  Bear  and  Yuba  rivers. 
No.  15. — Cede  all  claim  to  other  territory. 

Treaty  with  Culee,  Yassee,  etc.,  September  18,  1851: 
No.  16. — Reserve  a  tract  on  Consumnes  River. 
No.  17. — Cede  all  claim  to  other  territory. 

Treaty  with  Ionohumne,  Wechilla,  etc.,  May 
28,  1851: 

No.  18. — Reserve  a  tract  on  Stan- 
islaus River. 
No.  19.— Cede  all  claim  to  terri- 
tory outside  of  reserve. 


Treaty  with  Suyanle,  Potoyanii,  etc.,  March  19,  1851: 

No.  20.— Reserve  a  tract  between  Merced  and  1  uoiumne. 
No!  21.— Cede  claim  to  all  other  country. 
Treaty  with  Howechee,  Chookchanee,  etc.,  April  29,  1851: 
No.    22.— Reserve   a-  tract   between   Chowchilla    and 
Chawia  rivers. 
Treaty  with  Tache,  Cahwia,  etc.,  May  13,1851: 

No.  23— Reserve  a  tract  between  Cahwia  and  Chow- 
chilla rivers. 
Treaty  with  Koyate,  Wolasi,  etc.,  May  30,1851: 

Nol  24.— Reserve  a  tract  between  Cahwai  and  Kings 

rivers. 
No.  25.— Reserve  a  tract  on  Kings  River. 
No  26.— Parties  to  treaties  of  April  29,  May  13,  ant 
May  30,  1851,  cede  all  territory  not  reserved 
by  said  treaties. 
Treaty  with  Chunule,  Wowol,  etc.,  June  3,  1851 : 

No.  27.— Reserve  a  tract  for  Chunute  and  Wowol  tribes. 

No.  28.— Reserve   a   tract   for   Yolumne   and   Coyetie 

tribes  between  Tule   River,   Paint  Creek, 

Emigrant  road,  and  Sierra  Neyadas. 

No.  29.— Cede  all  claims  to  territory  outside  of  reserve 

tracts. 


Treaty  with  Castake,  Tejon,  etc.,  June  10,  1851. 

N„.  30.— Reserve  a  tract  between  Tejon  Fass 

and  Kern  River. 
No  3i._Ccde  all  claim  to  territory  outside  of 
reserve  tract. 
Treaty  xcith  San  Luis  Bey,  Kahwea,  etc.,  January  5, 
1852' 

No   32  —Reserve  a  tract  in  S.  W.  California. 
No'.  33.— Cede  claim  to  all  other  territory. 
Treaty  with  Diegucrw  tribes,  January  7  1852: 

No  34  —  Reserve  a  tract  on  S.  line  of  CaMorwa. 
No  35.— Cede  claim  to  all  other  territory 
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Map  2-SHOWING  AREAS  THAT  WERE  TO  BE  CEDFI)  rv  thf  is  iiNPATicitn  T1,r.T,r, 

WHO  BV  THE  18  UNRATIFItD  TREATIES  WITH  CALIFORNIA  TRIBES  IN  1851  AND  1852 


Treaty  with  Odtilah,  or  Upper  Klamath,  etc.,  November/.  1851' 

,\o.  I.— Reserve  a  (ran  on  the  !.,  ,,„■,-  Klamath  River 
Treaty  with  Pohlik,  or  Lower  Klamath,  etc.,  October  6   Ml- 

no.  2.— Reserve  a  tract  0:1  Klamath  River. 
Treaty  with  Neemanaema,  YUicca,  etc.,  August  If!,  1851: 

i\o.  6.— Reserve  a  tract  on  Sacramento  River. 
Treaty  with  Michopda,  Rskium,  etc.,  Auqmt  1,  1851: 

No.  4.— Reserve  a  tract,  on  Feather' River. 
Treaty  with  Calanapo,  Huh, no,,,,,  ,,,  ,  ,\III/Ulit  M  1851. 

No.  5.— Reserve  a  tract,  on  Clear  Lake 
Treaty  with  SaineU,  Yukias,  etc.,  August  22,  1851: 

No.  5.— Agree  to  remove  to  Clear  Lake  Reserve. 
treaty  vnth  Colu,  Willay,  etc.,  September  f)   1851  ■ 

>^o.  6.— Reserve  a  tract  on  Sacramento  River 
treaty  with  Daspia,  Yamado,  etc.,  Jul,,  is  1851- 

No.  7.— Reserve  a  tract  between  Bear  and  Yuba  rivers 
treaty  with  Cuke,  Yassee,  etc.,  September  IS,  1851- 
No.  8 —Reserve  a  tract  on  Consumncs  River 
Treaty  with  Ionohumne,  Wechilla,  etc.,   Mm,  ?,?  tssi  ■ 
No.  9.— Reserve  a  tract  on  Stanislaus  River. 

Treaty  withSuyanle,  Poloyanti,  dr.,  March  19,  1851: 

7,  ReServc  a  tmct  between  Merced  and  Tuolumne. 

Treaty  with  Koyale,  Wolasi,  etc.,'  May  30,  1851: 

No.  11.— Reserve   a   tract   between    Cahwai   and 

Kings  rivers. 
No.  14.— Reserve  a  tract  on  Kings  River. 

T'e29   1851    H°Wechee-   Chookchanee,  etc.,  April 
No.  12.— Reserve  a  tract  between  Chow- 
chilla  and  Chawia  rivers. 


Treaty  with 
No.  13. 

Treaty  with 
No.  15. 
No.  16. 


Treaty  with 
No.  17. 

Treaty  with 
No.  18. 

Treaty  with 
No.  19. 


Tache,  Cahwia,  etc.,  May  13,  1851: 

—Reserve  a  tract  between  Cahwai  and  Chow- 

chilla  rivers. 
Chunute,  Wowol,  etc.,  June  3,  1851: 
— Reserve  a  tract  for  Chunute  and  Wowol  tribes. 
—Reserve   a   tract   for   Yolumne   and    Coyetie 

tribes   between   Tule    River,    Paint   Creek, 

Emigrant  road,  and  Sierra  Nevadas. 
Castake,  Tejon,  etc.,  June  10,  1851: 
—Reserve  a  tract  between  Tejon  Pass  and  Kern 

River. 
San  Luis  Rcy,  Kahwea,  etc.,  January  5,  1852: 
— Reserve  a  tract  in  S.  W.  California. 
Diequeno  tribes,  etc.,  January  7,  1852: 
— Reserve  a  tract  on  S.  line  of  California. 


Note. — Indian  reservations  shown  in  black.  The 
Paiute  Reservation  is  not  occupied  by  Indians. 
Small  black  dots  indicate  location  of  Government- 
owned  rancherias,  varying  in  size  from  2  to  800  acres, 
averaging  about  100  acres  in  size.  Eleven  such  tracts 
are  among  the  Mission  Indians,  southern  California 
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such  allotments  is  useless  because  of  the  poor  character  of  the  soil, 
remoteness,  lack  of  water,  or  other  reasons.  The  nonreservation 
Indians,  as  distinguished  from  reservation  and  rancheria  Indians, 
practically  have  had  no  land  given  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  public  domain 
in  California,  receded  by  the  United  States  through  the  General 
Land  Office  to  June  30,^  1918,  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
$22,785,000,  and  the  State  of  California  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  education,  of  making  public  roads  and  im- 
provements, up  to  June  30,  1918,  $1,139,243.57  or  5  per  cent  of  the 
sales  of  public  lands  lying  within  the  State.  The  value  of  the  lands 
reserved  out  of  the  public  domain  for  national  forests  and  national 
parks  is  enormous.  And  nearly  all  of  such  lands,  only  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  was  used  and  occupied  by  Indians  whose 
possessory  rights  to  them  were  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  most  important  areas  of  land 
which  have  been  set  apart  for  the  Indians  and  are  now  held,  in  trust, 
for  them  by  the  United  States,  are  the  Hoopa  Valley  and  Round 
Valley  Reservations  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  These 
reservations  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  corralling  prisoners 
of  war,  Indians  who,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  cruelties  and  ag- 
gressions of  the  white  intruders,  dared  to  fight  and  so  to-day  own 
land.  The  Government  practically  ratified  the  treaties  made  with 
the  Indians  who  resisted. 

On  the  other  hand,  Indians  who  peacefully  trusted  the  Great  Gov- 
ernment which  had  made  treaties  with  them  in  good  faith,  as  they 
believed  and  as  their  descendants  still  believe,  quietly  moved  into  the 
restricted  areas  carrying  out  their  treaty  stipulations  only  to  be 
driven  away,  evicted  from  their  own  home  lands,  knocked  from  pillar 
to  post  and  scattered  apart  until  to-day  most  of  the  names  of  tribes 
and  villages  are  lost.  These  are  the  landless  or  nonreservation  In- 
dians of  California,  made  so  apparently  because  they  did  not  fight  the 
great  white  people  who  had  taken  their  lands  from  them. 

In  addition  to  the  restricted  areas  which  the  treaty  commissioners 
set  apart  for  permanent  home  lands  for  the  Indians,  they  were 
promised,  in  the  unratified  treaties,  horses,  mules,  plows,  clothing, 
and  other  goods  which,  it  has  been  estimated,  had  a  value  at  the  time 
of  $1,800,000  and,  also,  they  were  promised  white  farmers,  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  and  others  to  teach  them  useful  handicraft;  also 
school  teachers  "  to  live  among  and  work  for  and  teach  said  tribes 
and  such  others  as  they  may  be  required  to  work  for  and  teach  "  so 
long  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  deem  it  advisable. 
The  18  treaties  were  substantially  alike  in  form,  provision,  and 
stipulations,  so  much  so  that  the  reading  of  one  will  acquaint  you 
with  the  character  of  all  and,  therefore,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to 
the  copy  of  one  of  the  treaties  which  is  appended  to  this  report  as  an 
exhibit. 

The  average  of  the  land  holdings  of  the  California  Indians  is  but 
32  acres.  There  are  no  "  treaty "  reservations  in  the  State.  All 
lands  occupied  by  reservation  Indians  and  Indians  under  Federal 
supervision,  who  live  on  Government-owned  rancherias,  were  set 
apart  from  the  public  domain  by  acts  of  Congress,  by  Executive 
order,  or  bought  from  congressional  appropriations.     About  1,700 
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allotments,  of  not  over  160  acres  each,  have  been  made  nonreservation 
Indians. 

The  1919  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  gives 
16,216  as  the  Indian  population  of  the  State,  and  a  total  area  of 
reservations  of  517,118  acres,  making  the  per  capita  acreage  32.  If 
there  is  included  in  the  Indian  land  acreage  the  public  domain  allot- 
ments, and  the  land  bought  for  nonreservation  Indians  since  1906, 
the  per  capita  acreage  will  be  about  50. 

Included  in  the  517,118  acres  of  California  Indian  land  is  the 
Paiute  reservation  in  Inyo  and  Mono  Counties,  which  was  established 
by  Executive  order  in  1912.  I  was  told  by  several  Indian  Service 
men,  who  had  been  on  this  desert  reservation,  that  no  Indians  lived 
on  it  because  it  was  uninhabitable — there  is  not  water  there  and  no 
way  to  get  water. 

The  small  per  capita  acreage  of  Indian  land  in  California  seems 
to  shrink  to  even  smaller  dimensions  when  compared  with  the  per 
capita  holdings  of  Indians  in  other  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Mountain 
States.  The  following  schedule  is  compiled  from  the  1919  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  shows  the  number  of  Indians 
in  each  of  the  selected  States,  areas  of  Indian  land  under  Federal 
supervision  (exclusive  of  public  domain  allotments),  and  the  per 
capita  acreage. 


States. 

Indians. 

Acreage. 

Per  capita. 

California 

16,215 

6,600 
11,000 

4,000 
12,000 

1,700 
821 

1,600 
20,000 
42, 000 

5,800 

517,118 
1,718,000 
2, 700, 000 

682,000 
6, 000, 000 
2, 100, 000 

468,000 
1,640,000 
4,700,000 
18, 000, 000 

735, 000 

Acres. 

32 

Oregon 

260 

Washington 

245 

Idaho 

170 

Montana 

500 

Wyoming 

1,235 

Colorado 

570 

Utah 

1,025 
235 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

44a 

Nevada 

127 

Before  concluding  this  effort  to  justify  the  proposition  that  the 
United  States  not  only  is  morally  and^n  good  faith  bound  to  go  fur- 
ther than  it  has  gone  to  right  the  wrong  done  the  nonreservation 
Indians  of  California  but,  also,  is  legally  their  debtor,  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  this  point,  viz,  the  nonreservation  Indians  were 
the  same,  in  all  respects,  in  1851,  as  the  Indians  who,  later,  became 
reservation  Indians  and  who  were  given  more  than  half  a  million 
acres  of  land.  If  the  reservation  Indians  were  entitled  to  land,  then 
the  nonreservation  Indians  had  identical  rights. 

The  Government  did  carry  out  a  part  of  the  unratified  treaties 
with  part  of  the  Indians.  Because  it  did  so  does  it  follow,  then, 
that  the  other  Indians  thereby  lost  their  rights?  Of  course  it  is 
clearly  understood  that  it  is  now  too  late,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
impracticable  and  unadvisable,  to  even  approximate  the  promises  as 
respects  land  holdings  carried  in  the  unratified  treaties.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  make  landed  proprietors  of  a  large  number  of  incom- 
petents— an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it. 

The  Indian  Office  can  show  that  it  has  spent  large  sums  of  money 
in  California  and  accomplished  much  good  results  for  the  Indians, 
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but  the  great  bulk  of  the  expenditures,  and  most  of  the  activities, 
were  for  reservation  administration,  for  the  operation  and  mainten- 
ance of  three  nonreservation  schools,  and  for  the  benefit  of  reserva- 
tion Indians.  The  nonreservation  Indians,  having  identical  rights 
with  the  reservation  Indians  as  creditors  of  the  United  States,  have 
had  comparatively  little  done  for  them. 

And  I  am  not  forgetting  that  since  1906  something  like  8,000  acres 
of  land,  costing  around  $161,000,  have  been  bought  for  California 
Indians  and  that  a  considerable  sum  of  mone}^  has  been  spent,  by 
the  Indian  Service,  to  relieve  distress  among  them.  But,  apparently, 
there  has  been  no  thought  of  recognizing  the  just  claims  of  these 
Indians  by  the  Government  and  of  the  obligations  imposed  on  the 
Government  by  such  claims,  and  no  systematic  administrative 
methods  employed  to  meet  such  obligations.  Rather,  it  would  seem, 
we  have  been  trying  to  get  past  a  bad  job  by  feeling  sorry  for  what 
had  happened  and  congratulating  ourselves  that  landless  Indians 
were  made  so  through  no  fault  of  ours. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  a  few  thousand  Indians — 
the  precise  number  is  unknown — will  not  call  for  any  radical  depart- 
ure from  Indian  Office  administrative  methods  nor  for  any  startling 
appropriations.  It  might,  however,  be  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  place 
in  California  an  Indian  Service  organization  particularly  charged 
Avith  the  duty  of  buying  land,  aiding  superintendents  and  agents  to 
increase  public  school  attendance  and  care  for  the  disabled  and 
destitute  Indians,  and,  in  general,  of  looking  after  the  interests  of 
the  nonreservation  Indians. 

The  home  life  of  these  Indians  must  be  considered  in  any  scheme 
to  assure  ample  school  facilities  and  permanent  home  sites.  Educa- 
tion for  the  children  and  permanent  home  sites  for  their  families  go 
together.  Most  of  the  nonreservation  Indians  live  in  bands  or  com- 
munities convenient  to  work,  water,  and  wood,  although,  in  many 
places,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  considerable  distance  for  wood  and 
water.  A  large  number  of  Indians,  however,  live  in  isolated  locali- 
ties apart  from  communities.  Whether  living  in  bands  or  alone, 
most  of  the  Indians  are  squatters  on  white  men's  land  liable  to  evic- 
tion at  any  time. 

But  few  of  these  nonreservation  Indians,  so  few  that  the  number 
is  negligible,  derive  their  entire  support  from  their  own  farms,  and 
the  common  opinion  of  white  people  of  the  State  who  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  Indians  is  that  any  efforts  to  make  self-supporting 
farmers  out  of  them,  of  this  generation  at  least,  will  be  futile.  And 
this  opinion  is  soundly  based  on  the  knowledge  that  the  nonreserva- 
tion Indians  have  not  reached  that  point  in  their  progress  where 
they  have  a  real  appreciation  of  land  ownership  and  of  the  value  of 
self- discipline.  In  many  respects  they  are  childlike ;  in  many  ways 
dependent.  They  are  unusued  to  accepting  responsibilities  and  as- 
suming the  initiative.  They  are  unlearned  in  farm  and  property 
management. 

They  are  uneducated,  illiterate,  and  ignorant  of  white  men's  ways, 
although  they  have  been  living  among  white  people  for  several 
generations.  But,  more  than  all  else,  they  have  for  generations  been 
treated  by  their  white  neighbors  as  an  inferior  people  and  have  been 
accepting  that  appraisement  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  yet 
they  are  a  self-supporting  people.     They  get  their  own  living  by 
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the  work  of  their  own  hands.  But  it  seems  they  must  work  for 
others,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  are  incapable  of  carrying  on  any  kind 
of  business — agricultural,  industrial,  or  commercial — for  themselves. 

With  apparently  few  exceptions  the  California  Indians  are  sea- 
sonal, or  casual,  work  people.  The  earning  time  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  is  the  growing  seasons— spring,  summer,  and  fall. 
Most  of  them  are  idle  during  the  winter  months.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  their  work  season  they  migrate  to  the  hop  fields,  vineyards, 
the  prune,  apricot,  and  other  orchards,  to  the  citrus  groves,  ranches, 
and  rice  fields.  When  the  salmon  are  running  those  in  the  north 
work  in  the  salmon  fisheries  and  canneries.  During  the  harvest 
time  many  Indians  are  found  in  the  factories  where  vegetables, 
fruits,  olives,  etc.,  are  canned. 

A  larger  number  of  them  find  employment  in  sawmills,  on  the 
surface  of  mines,  in  logging  camps,  and  on  railroads  and  public 
roads.  During  sheep  shearing  these  Indians  are  in  demand  and  many 
of  them  are  shepherds  for  Avhite  men.  They  herd  cattle,  milk  cows, 
and  do  general  farm  labor.  The  women  who  live  near  cities  and 
towns  go  out  by  the  day  as  domestics  and  laundresses. 

I  have  said  they  migrate  to  the  places  where  they  find  work. 
This  literally  is  the  fact,  for  during  the  earning  season  the  Indians 
take  their  families  with  them  to  the  fields,  ranches,  and  orchards 
and  are  there  for  months  at  a  time.  The  Indian  villages  are  de- 
serted by  all  save  a  few  of  the  old  folk  who  stay  at  home  as  care- 
takers. 

Indian  labor,  generally,  is  preferred  by  white  employers  of  the 
State.  The  Indians  are  regarded  as  faithful,  honest,  and  fairly  re- 
liable work  people.  It  is  true  they  will  knock  off  work  for  what  seems 
to  their  employers  to  be  trivial  reasons,  and  sometimes  their  social 
gatherings,  fiestas,  and  religious  demands  interrupt  important  labor 
at  critical  times,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  Indians  work  without  requiring 
watching  and  carry  out  their  contracts  and  orders. 

The  exact  number  of  Indians  in  California  is  not  known ;  estimates 
range  from  15,000  to  25,000.  The  reports  of  superintendents  having 
jurisdictions  in  the  State  and  which  are  contained  in  the  1919  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  give  a  total  Indian  popula- 
tion of  16,215,  of  which  5,231  is  frankly  put  down  as  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  "  scattered  "  or  nonreservation  Indians.  From  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  in  this  survey,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
estimate  of  5,231  is  most  conservative. 

Every  superintendent  and  agent  in  California  told  me  he  did  not 
know  how  many  nonreservation  Indians  were  in  the  district  under 
his  supervision,  and  that  he  was  constantly  meeting  Indians  he  never 
had  heard  of  before.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  these  Indian 
Service  officials  can  not  definitely  report  the  number  of  their  non- 
reservation  Indians;  the  reason  is  clearly  apparent  to  one  who  goes 
into  the  nonreservation  Indian  sections  of  the  State.  Most  of  this 
class  of  people  live  in  the  mountain  regions.  Those  who  live  apart 
from  known  bands  or  communities  are  scattered  over  great  areas  of 
rugged  country  where  the  roads  are  nothing  but  faint  trails  which 
lead  over  foothills  and  mountain  sides,  through  valleys  and  canyons, 
and  into  the  deep  woods.     These  Indians  ever  are  on  the  move; 
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many  of  them  have  two  names,  Indian  and  the  nicknames  given  by- 
white  people.  They  seldom  come  in  contact  with  Indian  Service 
people.  A  county  official  told  me  it  would  be  easier  to  take  a  census 
of  the  jack  rabbits  in  his  county  than  of  the  scattered  Indians,  and  a 
man  who  undertook  to  enumerate  these  Indians  for  the  last  Federal 
census  said  he  made  every  endeavor  to  secure  an  accurate  count,  but 
was  satisfied  he  had  missed  a  large  number  because  he  could  not  reach 
them. 

A  curious  paradox  is  presented  by  the  nonreservation  Indians. 
Among  them  are  "  landless  "  Indians  who,  living  on  Government- 
owned  rancherias,  practically  have  land,  and  landowning  Indians,, 
who,  having  allotments  which  are  worthless  to  them,  practically  are 
"  landless."  Rancherias,  so-called,  are  tracts  bought  by  the  Indian 
Service,  some  years  ago,  upon  which  bands  of  Indian  squatters  were 
located.  No  Indian  owns  a  foot  of  Government  rancheria  soil,  but 
they  are  assured  of  undisturbed  possession  of  assigned  lots,  home 
sites,  so  long  as  they  occupy  and  use  them.  There  are  rancherias 
which  were  owned  by  Indians  before  the  Government  bought  contigu- 
ous acreage  to  care  for  the  too-congested  colonies,  and  there  are  Gov- 
ernment-owned rancherias  whose  colonists  have  bought,  in  common, 
adjoining  lands  for  themselves.  The  best  example  of  rancherias  are 
found  in  Mendocino,  Lake,  and  Sonoma  Counties,  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Most  of  the  allotted  nonreservation  Indians  live  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

The  California  Indians  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups  i 

Reservation  Indiai  s 6,  058 

Nonreservation  Indians  who  live  on  rancherias,  approximately 4,  300 

Nonreservation  Indians,  including  about  1,700  allotted 5,  S57 

Total  Indian  population 16,  215- 

The  Indian  population  remains  about  stationary,  for  the  United 
States  census  of  1910  gives  16,371  as  the  total  number  of  Indians  in 
California.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Indians  in 
each  county  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  1910.  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  each  of  27  counties  the  Indian  population  is  less  than 
100;  in  each  of  11  counties  the  population  is  between  100  and  300;  in 
10  counties  between  300  and  600;  in  3  counties  between  600  and  1,000, 
and  in  5  counties  the  population  is  over  1,000  each. 
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Counties. 

United 
States  cen- 
sus, 1910. 

Northern 

California 

Association 

census,  1906. 

41 

94 

143 

298 

161 

169 

3 

337 

177 

313 

32 

1,652 

682 

792 

220 

30 

200 

146 

Butte 

349 

Calaveras 

125- 

Colusa . .  .\ . . .                

95 

Del  Norte 

261 

El  Dorado 

291 

Fresno . .  .               

445 

67 

1,718 

1,062 

Kern 

300 
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Counties. 

United 
States  cen- 
sus, 1910. 

Northern 

California 

Association 

census,  1906. 

32 
433 
410 

97 
419 

26 

192 

1,170 

132 

618 

474 

610 

100 

190 

1,425 

548 
386 

29 
6 

52 

21 

102 

380 

1,590 

62 

753 

536 

123 

66 

103 

488 

15 

40 

573 

1,516 

46 

8 

14 

1 

45 

16 

15 

756 

54 

1,109 

1 

340 

18 

94 

227 

204 

186 

3 

32 

16 

529 

890 

35 

902 

369 

Sutter 

115 

Trinity 

278 

231 

Tuolumne 

201 

Yolo 

42 

55 

Note.— Census  of  Northern  California  Indian  Association  covered  38  of  the  58  counties. 
Total  Indian  population:  United  States  census,  1910,  16,371;  report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
June  30,  1919, 16,215. 

Landless  Indians  (nonreservation  Indians  who  do  not  live  on 
rancherias  and  who  have  no  allotments)  are  found  in  almost  every 
county  of  the  State,  but  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  northern  part 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  down  the  eastern  length 
of  the  State,  and  no  one  knows  how  many  there  are  of  them.  The 
reservation  Indians  proper  are  those  who  live  in  the  Hoopa  Valley 
Reservation  in  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties;  in  the  Round 
Valley  Reservation  in  Mendocino  County ;  in  the  Tule  River  Reser- 
vation in  Tulare  County;  in  a  little  reservation  near  Bishop,  Inyo 
County;  in  a  small  reserve  of  330  acres  near  Jackson,  Amador 
County;  in  another  small  reserve  at  Tuolumne,  Tuolumne  County; 
in  the  Fort  Yuma  Reservation,  Imperial  County;  and  in  the  29 
Mission  Indian  reservations  in  Riverside,  S'an  Diego,  and  San 
Bernardino  Counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  Indians 
who  live  on  the  Colorado  River  in  the  Colorado  River  Reservation, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
superintendency  in  Arizona. 
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Local  prejudice  against  the  public-school  coeducation  of  Indian 
and  white  children  is  not  so  strong  in  California  as  it  was.  Nearly 
everywhere  in  the  State  I  found  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  nonreservation  Indians  more  encouraged  because  of 
the  increased  public-school  attendance  of  Indian  children.  In  some 
places  the  feeling  against  teaching  Indians  in  white  schools  still  is 
strong,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  general,  the  old-time  antipathy 
is  passing.  This,  of  course,  is  largely  due  to  the  payment,  begun  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  Indian  Office,  of  tuition  for  Indian  children  in 
public  schools,  whether  in  separate  schools  established  under  the 
State  law  for  Indians  or  in  those  where  the  white  and  Indians  are 
taught  in  common. 

In  1915  the  superintendents  of  California  reservations  and  agencies 
reported  only  316  Indians  attending  public  schools ;  in  1916  this  num- 
ber jumped  to  1,469,  increased  to  1,541  in  1917,  to  1,820  in  1918,  and 
to  2,199  in  1919,  an  increase  of  over  TOO  per  cent  in  four  years. 

Under  the  school  law  of  California  every  child,  whether  white  or 
Indian,  is  entitled  to  a  public-school  education,  and  parents  or 
guardians  are  compelled  under  the  law  to  send  the  children  to  school. 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  law,  though,  which  gives  the  governing 
authorities  of  school  districts  the  power  to  establish  separate  schools 
for  Indian  children  and  requires  them  to  attend  such  schools.  But 
if  there  are  no  separate  schools,  then  the  Indian  children  can  not  law- 
fully be  barred  from  white  schools.  There  are  a  number  of  schools 
established  exclusively  for  Indians  in  the  State. 

The  question  whether  it  would  be  better  to  send  Indians  to  public 
schools  established  exclusively  for  them  or  to  send  all  Indian  children 
to  schools  where  they  would  be  taught  in  common  with  white  children 
is  debatable.  There  are  those  Avho  hold  that  in  the  elementary  school 
years  Indian  children  should  be  segregated  in  separate  schools.  The 
advocates  of  separate  schools  for  Indian  children  in  the  elementary 
grades  argue  that  a  full-blood  Indian  child  is  seriously  handicapped 
by  its  limited  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  by  its  sluggish 
mentality,  by  its  natural  bashfulness,  by  the  economic  conditions 
which  compel  its  parents  to  migrate  with  the  families  to  the  fields, 
orchards,  and  other  pjaces  where  the  parents  labor,  thus  keeping  the 
child  out  of  school  a  good  part  of  the  year,  and  because  the  child  can 
not  progress  in  the  class  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  white  chil- 
dren. It  also  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  most  difficult  for  a  teacher  to 
teach  both  white  and  Indian  children  in  the  same  class  in  the  elemen- 
tary courses  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  teacher  of 
Indian  and  white  children  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  whites.  • 

I  was  told  by  several  county  superintendents  that  it  was  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  competent  teachers  for  public  schools 
attended  by  both  Indian  and  white  children  and  that  in  some  cases 
the  teachers  of  such  classes  demand  higher  pay. 

At  this  writing  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  of  nonreserva- 
tion Indians  is  not  precisely  known.  In  the  commissioner's  1919  re- 
port the  total  number  of  Indian  children  attending  Government,  mis- 
sion, and  public  schools  is  given  as  3,897  out  of  a  total  of  4,579  who 
were  eligible  for  school  attendance,  apparently  leaving  682  eligible 
children  out  of  school,  but  the  figures  include  an  estimate  of  the  chil- 
dren of  an  estimated  3,000  "  scattered  "  Indians,  so  that  the  total  of 
school  attendance  includes  both  the  known  and  estimated  attendance. 
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The  public  school  attendance  is  given  in  the  report  as  3,199,  of  which 
1,471  are  credited  to  the  Greenville  Agency  alone,  where  all  the  chil- 
dren are  of  the  nonreservation  class. 

Of  the  $100,000  allotted  by  the  Indian  Office  to  public  school  tuition 
out  of  the  general  appropriation  for  Indian  school  support  for  1919,  a 
total  of  $6,131.27  was  expended  by  the  Indian  Office  for  public  school 
tuition  in  California,  in  the  following  jurisdictions : 

Hoopa   Valley None. 

Round  Valley $873.  68 

Fort  Bidwell 74.  48 

Greenville 2,  339.  92 

Digger 240.  90 

Bishop 163.  80 

Tule  River ■ None. 

Campo None. 

Malki 391.74 

Yuma None. 

Paia 378.85 

Soboba None. 

Reno    (California) 1,  767.  90 

Total 6, 131.  27 

At  15  cents  a  day,  the  common  Government  rate  of  pay  for  public 
school  tuition,  this  amount  would  call  for  40,875  school  days,  or  for 
about  100  days  tuition  for  408  Indian  children,  but  it  is  known  that 
many  more  than  400  children  are  "  paid  "  scholars.  A  large  number 
of  nonreservation  Indian  children  are  attending  the  public  schools  in 
California  on  the  same  footing  as  white  children,  without  payment  of 
their  tuition  by  the  Government. 

I  was  unable,  at  Sacramento,  to  secure  any  figures  at  all  from  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  number  of  In- 
dian children  attending  the  public  schools,  and  I  found  that  few 
county  superintendents  of  schools  know  how  many  Indian  children  of 
school  age  were  in  their  counties  and  how  many  attended  public 
schools,  for  Indian  school  attendance  is  not  segregated  in  school  sta- 
tistics. 

When  I  was  in  that  State  a  census  of  minors  was  being  taken  by 
the  county  superintendents  of  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  This  census  will  be  more  than 
a  mere  counting  of  noses,  for  its  inquiries  will  develop  much  of  the 
home  life,  living  conditions,  health  conditions,  etc.,  of  children  of 
school  age.  The  county  superintendents  were  instructed  to  segregate 
the  data  touching  Indian  children.  All  this  information  will  be 
available  in  February  and  will  afford  a  sound  basis  for  arriving  at 
the  number  of  nonreservation  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  Cali- 
fornia. These  data,  with  the  census  figures  of  the  two  special  investi- 
gators of  the  Indian  Office,  should  furnish  the  Indian  Office  and  Con- 
gress with  sufficient  information  to  permit  the  adoption  of  a  practical 
policy  designed  to  furnish  ample  school  facilities  for  all  the  Indians 
in  California. 

At  Sacramento  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  Mr.  Job 
Wood,  jr.,  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  found 
that  the  State's  directors  of  the  public  school  system  are  heartily  in 
favor  of  doing  all  the  State  can  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Indian 
children. 
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Mr.  Wood  told  me  that  the  new  compulsory  education  law,  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  applies  to  any  child,  irrespective  of 
race  or  color,  in  the  State  who  is  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18,  unless 
the  child  is  exempted  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Thus 
all  Indian  children,  outside  of  the  reservation,  can  be  compelled  to 
attend  the  public  schools. 

Before  a  new  school  district  can  be  formed  there  must  be  a  mini- 
mum of  15  census  children  living  in  the  proposed  district  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  years.  There  is  no  law  which  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  State  or  county  funds  to  build  a  district  school- 
house.  It  must  be  put  up  by  the  district  and  the  school  must  be  main- 
tained at  least  a  year  by  the  district  before  it  can  secure  State  aid  to 
pay  the  teacher. 

In  the  mountain  districts  where  much  of  the  land,  being  public 
domain  or  national  forests,  is  untaxed  and  therefore  provides  no 
revenue,  the  school  districts  are  poor.  It  is  in  such  sections  where 
most  of  the  nonreservation  Indians  live,  and  if  a  new  district  school 
is  built  for  them  it  would  stand  in  a  place  so  remote  from  a  white 
community  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  home  for  the  teacher 
in  addition  to  the  schoolhouse,  for  no  white  woman  would  live  with 
an  Indian  family. 

This  requirement,  Mr.  Wood  thought,  practically  prohibits  the  or- 
ganization of  new  school  districts  in  the  mountain  country  where  the 
Indians  live,  for  the  expense  of  building  the  school  and  teacher's 
house  and  of  maintaining  the  school  during  the  probationary  period 
of  a  year  would  be  too  large  for  a  poor  school  district  to  handle, 
and  the  board  of  supervisors  simply  would  not  attempt  tojbuild  the 
school,  even  though  the  members  might  be  willing  to  help  educate 
the  children. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  Mr.  Wood's  statement,  that  since 
neither  the  State  nor  county  can  build  a  district  school  and  State 
aid  toward  the  payment  of  the  teacher  can  not  be  had  until  after  the 
school  has  been  running  for  a  year,  at  least,  that  some  way  will  have 
to  be  devised  by  which  the  United  States  Government  can  erect  a 
new  school  building  and  maintain  the  school  for  a  year.  This  mat- 
ter is  an  important  one  and  should  enter  largely  into  any  considera- 
tion of  ways  and  means  to  accelerate  the  education  of  nonreservation 
Indian  children. 

I  have  seen  two  public  schools,  maintained  by  the  State,  using 
buildings  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Government;  one  near 
Ukiah,  Calif.,  and  the  other  in  Browning,  Blackfeet  Reservation, 
Mont.,  and  probably  there  are  others.  The  question  of  adopting  the 
policy  of  aiding  new  school  districts  in  California  to  open  public 
schools  for  nonreservation  Indians  is  a  large  one,  for  it  would  in- 
volve the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  not  only  for 
the  building  of  school  houses  and  the  maintenance  of  the  schools 
during  the  probationary  periods,  but,  in  many  cases  it  would  require 
the  building  also  of  homes  for  teachers. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  county  superintendents 
of  schools  in  regard  to  public-school  attendance  of  nonreservation  In- 
dians, letters  of  inquiry  were  written  a  number  of  them.  Ten  re- 
plied; and  if  they  share  the  common  state  of  mind  of  California's 
school  authorities,  then  the  general  feeling  of  most  of  the  county 
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superintendents  is  that  the  Government  and  State  should  cooperate 
in  the  education  and  care  of  the  Indians. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  capabilities  of  Indian 
children  in  schoolrooms,  for  some  county  superintendents  find  they 
are  but  indifferent  scholars,  lazy,  mentally  sluggish,  and  far  below 
the  average  of  white  children,  while  others  write  that  the  Indians 
are  good  scholars.  Apparently  there  is  but  little  racial  prejudice 
against  Indian  children  attending  school  with  white  children,  but 
objections  in  some  places  are  noted,  the  objections  being  based  on  the 
fear  of  white  parents  that  the  Indians  may  bring  trachoma,  tubercu- 
losis, and  even  social  diseases  to  school  with  them. 

Permanent  home  sites  for  landless  Indians,  grouped  in  colonies 
on  tracts  of  land  in  every  way  suitable  for  villages,  to  be  bought  and, 
for  a  time,  held  by  the  Government,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing the  problem  under  consideration.  Bearing  in  mind  that  such 
Indians  are  but  common  laborers  who  seek  employment  at  varying 
distances  from  their  living  places;  that  though  some  rent  patches 
of  land  for  home  sites,  the  larger  proportion  are  squatters,  ever 
facing  summary  eviction  and,  therefore,  practically  forced  to  live 
in  shacks  and  huts  built  of  odds  and  ends,  necessarily  of  the  most 
temporary  construction;  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Indians  to  live 
in  bands  or  communities;  that  their  mode  of  living,  imposed  upon 
them  by  economic  conditions,  breeds  filth,  squalor,  and  diseases,  re- 
tards progress  by  killing  ambition  and  discouraging  the  development 
of  self-respect,  and  that  all  such  evils  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  have  not  the  slightest  assurance  of  home-site 
permanency,  the  colony  system  presents  the  most  practical,  the  most 
economical,  and  the  most  promising  way  to  hasten  the  progress 
toward  civilization  of  these  Indians. 

The  Government-owned  colony  or  rancheria  is  no  novelty.  A 
large  number  of  landless  Indians  have  been  living,  and  progressing, 
in  such  communities  for  years  in  California  and  Nevada.  But  the 
instant  success  of  the  two  colonies  established  near  Eeno,  Nev.,  and 
Yerington,  75  miles  south  of  Reno,  within  two  years  by  the  Indian 
Office  has  emphasized  so  distinctly  the  great  constructive  value  of 
home  sites,  with  favorable  environment,  for  the  Indians  which  they 
know  are  permanent,  that  I  beg  leave  to  describe  the  colony  be- 
tween Reno  and  Sparks. 

About  two  and  a  half  years  ago  I  visited  the  western  part  of 
Nevada,  inquiring  into  the  conditions  of  the  Paiutes  and  Washoes 
and  found  hundreds  of  them  living  under  the  most  distressing  con- 
ditions. What  they  called  "  homes  "  were  but  hollow  scrap  piles  of 
alley  and  ash-barrel  odds  and  ends  thrown  together  upon  patches 
of  land  so  barren  of  everything  regarded  as  prime  necessities  for 
man's  habitation  that  they  were  utterly  wretched.  The  Indians  were 
a  degraded  lot,  despised,  treated  with  contempt  by  their  white 
neighbors;  their  children  were  barred  from  the  public  schools;  they 
simply  were  tolerated  because  their  labor  was  useful  and  cheap. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  the  same  Indians,  living  on  20  acres  of  land 
midway  between  Reno  and  Sparks,  land  which  had  been  bought  by 
the  Indian  Office  for  $300  an  acre  and  worth  more,  land  with  water 
for  irrigation  and  domestic  use;  land  surrounded  by  a  substantial 
wire  fence  with  a  wide  street  down  the  center  of  the  tract  with  young 
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trees  planted  on  both  sides ;  level  land,  every  foot  available  for  home 
lots  and  gardens.  I  saw  Indians  whom  I  had  pitied  a  few  months 
previously  living  in  neat  cottages  which  they  themselves  had  built; 
cottages  having  from  three  to  four  rooms;  wood  floors;  brick  chim- 
neys; doors;  windows  with  lace  curtains,  shades,  and  fly  screens;  cot- 
tages with  gardens  behind.  I  saw  an  automobile  bus  taking  Indian 
children  to  the  Reno  public  school.  And  all  this  change  came  almost 
immediately  after  the  Indians  began  to  move  onto  the  colony  tract 
about  two  years  ago. 

When  I  first  saw  this  tract  it  was  an  alfalfa  farm  adjoining  Reno. 
The  entire  cost  to  the  Government  of  this  project  up  to  last  Novem- 
ber, and  this  practically  includes  everything  excepting  the  necessary 
house  for  the  matron  and  a  community  house,  was  as  follows : 

Land $6,  000.  00 

Division  fence 126.  00 

Survey  17-  50 

Well,  for  domestic  water 346.  85 

Culverts,  drainage,  and  irrigation 96.  34 

Trees  and  shrubbery 158.  40 

Outhouses,  20  at  $8 160.  00 

Total 6,  905.  00 

Less  than  $7,000  used  to  lift  over  a  hundred  wretched  Indians  out 
of  the  city  dump  and  the  alkali  swamp  in  which  they  had  been  ex- 
isting. 

To  complete  the  plans  for  this  colony  will  require  only  $6,600,  of 
which  $4,000  is  estimated  for  a  matron's  house  and  $2,600  for  a 
building  to  be  used  as  a  community  center,  warehouse,  and  village 
hall.  The  colony  will  take  care  of  at  least  100  families,  each  having 
a  lot  50  by  150  feet,  so  that  each  family  can  have  a  garden  patch  and 
room  for  a  horse  or  cow.  The  purchase  of  the  land  carried  with  it 
60  shares  in  the  Scott  Ranche  Ditch  Co.  for  water  rights,  and  it  will 
cost  about  $20,  which  the  Indians  are  expected  to  pay,  for  ditch 
maintenance. 

A  street,  40  feet  wide,  has  been  laid  out  through  the  center  of  the 
village.  When  the  Indians  first  came  on  the  tract  their  temporary 
shacks  were  built  on  the  backs  of  the  lots  where  the  alley  will  run. 
The  permanent  houses  are  being  placed  on  the  building  line  in  the 
front  of  the  lots.  Fruit  trees— apple,  pears,  plums,  and  crab  apples- 
have  been  planted  for  shade  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  the 
shrubbery  is  currants,  gooseberries,  and  raspberries.  Asparagus  and 
rhubarb  are  to  be  planted  in  each  lot,  and  a  row  of  fruit  trees  will  be 
planted  along  the  alleys. 

The  outstanding  difference  between  the  Reno-Sparks  colony  and  the 
rancherias  heretofore  established  in  California  is  that  the  Reno- 
Sparks  colony  has  been  laid  out  as  a  village  and  not  as  an  aggrega- 
tion of  little  farms.  The  fact  that  landless  Indians  in  Nevada  and 
California  are  not  and  for  years  to  come  will  not  be  self-supporting 
farmers  has  been  recognized  in  planning  the  Reno- Sparks  colony, 
which  has  been  established  primarily  as  a  village  for  laborers,  who 
will  have  comfortable  homes  to  come  to  from  their  work. 

The  Yerington  colony  uses  10  acres  of  irrigated  land  adjoining  the 
city  limits.  The  land  cost  about  $1,200  and  is  colonized  by  about 
150  Paiute  Indians,  or  30  families.    The  children  are  not  admitted. 
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as  yet,  to  the  public  school  at  Yerington,  but  are  taught  in  the  Catho- 
lic "mission  school.  A  number,  however,  attend  the  Carson  nonreser- 
vation school.  This  colony  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1918,  and  all 
the  Indians  moved  to  the  tract  the  day  it  was  opened.  The  village 
has  three  wells  and  is  arranged  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Reno- 
Sparks  colon}'. 

About  a  mile  from  the  statehouse  in  Carson  City  are  160  acres  which 
are  being  developed  into  the  Carson  colony  and  home  for  old  Washo 
Indians.  It  will  take  care  of  200  Washoes,  the  money  for  its  pur- 
chase and  development  coming  from  the  Washo  Indian  appropria- 
tion. A  good  eight-room  house  on  the  property  will  be  used  as  the 
matron's  cottage,  and  other  buildings  are  being  remodeled  for  the 
old  folks'  home.     This  tract,  with  improvements,  cost  but  $3,500. 

At  Lovelock,  northeast  of  Reno,  is  the  first  of  the  Nevada  colonies,, 
founded  about  1910.  It  provides  for  30  families  and  has  a  day 
school,  with  houses  for  the  teacher  and  matron.  This  land  is  not 
irrigated,  but  the  Indians  have  water  for  home  uses.  It  was  the 
Lovelock  colony  which  demonstrated  the  success  of  establishing  vil- 
lages for  Indians  with  the  idea  that  they  need  only  permanent  home 
sites,  with  the  right  kind  of  environment,  to  encourage  them  to  go 
ahead.  Other  colonies  in  Nevada,  which  are  in  the  making,  are  at 
Battle  Mountain,  Winnemucca,  and  Elko. 

These  Nevada  colonies  might  well  be  taken  as  models  for  colonies 
or  villages  for  the  landless  Indians  of  California,  for  they  represent 
the  latest  development  in  the  activities  of  the  Indian  Service  which 
are  used  to  encourage  Indians  who  have  "  lost  out."  Until  recently 
the  purpose  of  buying  land  for  Indians  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
farmers  of  them,  and  large  tracts  were  bought  so  as  to  give  10  to  20 
acres  to  a  family.  In  some  cases,  where  the  land  was  of  good  soil, 
with  water  for  irrigation,  this  purpose  might  have  been  realized, 
but  too  much  of  the  land  heretofore  purchased  for  California  In- 
dians is  waterless,  and  in  California  land  without  water  is  of  little 
value  except  for  rough  grazing  and  of  no  value  for  that. 

Since  1906  the  Indian  Service  has  bought  8,300  acres  of  land  for 
4,600  California  Indians,  at  a  land  cost  of  $161,200.  Of  this  amount 
about  $34,300  was  used  to  buy  land  for  the  Mission  Indians  in  the 
three  southern  counties  of  the  State;  $95,100  was  spent  for  land 
for  new  rancherias  and  to  augment  the  areas  of  rancherias  owned 
by  Indians  in  five  contiguous  counties  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  State,  and  $31,800  went  for  small  tracts  for  bands  living  in  15 
scattered  counties. 

Almost  all  of  this  land  was  purchased  out  of  appropriations,  ag- 
gregating $150,000,  authorized  in  the  acts  of  June  21,  1906,  and 
April  30,  1908,  and  the  appropriations  were  predicated  on  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  condition  of  California  Indians  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Kelsey,  a  special  agent  of  the  Indian  Service.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  this  investigation  is  the  only  survey  ever  made  prior  to 
the  one  in  progress  of  the  nonreservation  or  landless  Indians  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Kelsey's  -report  has  been  the  basis  of  practically  all  appro- 
priations made  for  nonreservation  Indians  in  California,  and  prop- 
erly so.  He  went  thoroughly  into  the  situation,  made  as  good  a 
census  as  one  man,  in  the  limited  time  given  him,  could  make,  and 
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his   conclusions   and   recommendations   substantially    are    as   timely 
to-day  as  they  were  14  years  ago  and  might  well  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  survey  now  being  made  of  the  landless  Indians. 
Among  the  recommendations  he  made  are  the  following: 

That  those  Indians  who  are  landless  through  an  act  of  commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Governmenl  shall  receive  land  in  lieu  of  any  claims  they  may  have  against 
the  Government,  moral  or  otherwise;  that  the  land  shall  be  of  good  quality  with 
proper  water  supply,  and  shall  be  loci  ted  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  In- 
dians wish  to  live;  that  this  land  shall  be  given  under  some  such  plan  as  that 
pursued  at  Port  Independence,  each  family  being  consigned  to  not  exceeding  10 
acres,  or  such  small  tracts  as  the  conditions  may  warrant;  this  land  i<>  be  pur- 
chased and  assigned  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  majority  of  the  members  to  be  experts  in  northern  California  land  conditions. 

That  those  Indians  who  have  received  worthless  desert  allotments  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  exchanging  them  for  the  same  size  and  character  as  pro- 
posed for  the  landless  Indians  in  northern  California,  and  that  the  allotments 
so  surrendered  shall  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  ;  that  those  Indians  who 
have  received  mountain  or  timber  allotments  shall  have  the  privilege  of  ex- 
changing them  for  allotments  of  the  same  size  and  character  as  those  appro- 
priated for  the  landless  Indians  of  northern  California  and  the  allotments  so 
surrendered  be  added  to  the  forest  reserve. 

Mr.  Kelsey's  recommendation  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to 
buy  the  lands  was  not  adopted.  Instead  he  was  detailed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  to  purchase  land  for  the  landless  In- 
dians and  for  the  Mission  Indians.  Something  over  60  parcels  of 
land  were  bought  by  him  and,  from  subsequent  appropriations,  by 
other  Indian  Service  agents.  The  following  is  a  list  of  such  pur- 
chases : 


Band. 

County. 

Number 

of 
Indians. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

San  Bernardino 

56 

179 

35 

70 

165 

165 

65 

163 

50 

43 

45 

60 

29 

120- 

98 

92 

48 

72 

51 

84 

92 

130 

12.63 
235 
800 
640 
160 
1,040 
200 
163 
100 

60 

26 

20 

15 
630 
200 

50 
100 

16 

SO 

75 
230. 72 

95.28 

40 

34.12 

60 
143 

88 
108. 70 

56.68 

80 

24 

30 

75 

40 

40 
120 

72 
480 

17 

80 

$1,995.50 
6, 650. 00 

Riverside 

....do 

6,000.00 

2,560.00 

800. 00 

...do 

. .  do 

14,500.00 
1,800.00 
7,200.00 

San  Pasqual 

do 

Smith  River 

Del  Norte 

....do 

3,500.00 
1,198.00 
1,500.00 

Humboldt 

....do 

...do 

3,000.00 
1,500.00 

...do 

Hopland 

Mendocino 

5,750.00 

..  do 

2,500.00 
2,000.00 

Guidiville 

do 

Coyote  Valley 

do 

2,484.00 

Potter  Vallev 

do 

2,000.00 
2,000.00 

Redwood  Vallev 

do 

do 

4,908.75 

...do 

5,750.00 

Ukiah 

...do 

8,500.00 

...do 

800. 00 

Guideville 

do 

2,100.00 
431.81 

do 

41 
285 
134 
51 
60 
92 
74 

Upper  Lake 

Lake 

5,000.00 

East  Lake 

do 

6,600.00 
2,650.00 
2,900.00 
12, 000. 00 

do 

do 

Big  Valley  

do 

1,800.00 
2,500.00 
1,875.00 

do 

...do... 

75 
118 
76 
85 
62 
56 
82 
53 

...do... 

1, 100. 00 

do 

1, 600. 00 

Pitt  River 

Shasta 

1,795.00 

do 

400.00 

Etna 

2, 208. 00 

1,000.00 

700. 00 

Mooretown 

Butte 
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Band. 


County. 


Number 

of 
Indians. 


Acres. 


Amount,. 


Enterprise  No.  1 Butte 

Enterprise  Mo.  2 do 

Strawberry  Valley Yuba 


Coins. 

Cortina 

Grindstone 

Rumscy 

Colfax 

Eldorado 

Sheep  Ranch 

Tuolumne 

Millerton 

North  Fork 

San  Joaquin 

Tablo  Mountain. 
Bishop. 


Colusa 

....do 

Glenn 

Yolo 

Placer 

Eldorado.. 
Calaveras. 
Tuolumne. 
Madera . . . 

....do 

Fresno 

....do 

Inyo 


14 
63 
47 
56 
48 
64 
53 
12 
78 
55 
200 
J14 
90 


80 

75 

40 

80 
2 
289. 52 
140.86 

80 
280 
160 

15 


$160.00 

162. 56 

208.90 

3,800.00 

4,800.00 

1,050.00 

2,000.00 

800.00 

1,500.00 

150.00 

3,500.00 

1, 500. 00 

550.00 

2,800.00 

1, 600. 00 

1,125.00 


Nonreservation  Indians  are  citizens  of  California,  so  declared  to  be 
in  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  handed  down  March 
8,  1917,  in  the  case  of  Ethan  Anderson,  an  Indian  of  Scott  Valley, 
Lake  County,  against  Shafter  Mathews,  county  clerk  of  Lake  County. 
The  court  held  that  a  nonreservation  Indian  of  California,  even 
though  he  might  be  a  ward  of  the  Government,  was  a  citizen  of  the 
State.  This  decision,  while  it  gave  the  Indians  the  right  to  vote — 
few  of  them  have  taken  advantage  of  the  right — placed  the  sick, 
indigent,  old,  and  helpless  in  a  perilous  situation ;  it  developed  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  matter  of  caring  for  them. 

It  is  held  by  some  authorities  that  the  Indians,  being  wards  of  the 
Government,  should  be  taken  care  of  exclusively  by  the  Government ; 
that  the  Indians,  being  citizens  of  the  State,  should  be  taken  care  of 
exclusively  by  the  State;  that  as  the  Indians  are  both  wards  of  the 
Government  and  citizens  of  the  State  they  should  be  taken  care  of  by 
both  Government  and  State. 

I  found  the  popular  idea  to  be  that  the  Government  and  State 
should  cooperate  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  indigent,  old,  and  helpless 
Indians.  The  difficult  factor  in  this  proposition  is  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  and  local  authorities — how  can  it  be  effected  ? 
There  would  be  no  trouble  if  the  county  authorities  clearly  recog- 
nized their  responsibility  in  the  matter.  In  some  counties  Indians 
are  admitted  to  the  county  hospitals,  poorhouses,  and  other  institu- 
tions; in  others  they  are  not. 

The  Indian  Office  seems  to  take  the  view  that  since  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  has  definitely  decided  that  the  nonreservation 
Indians  are  citizens  of  California  they  should  be  recognized  as 
citizens  by  county  authorities  and  admitted  to  county  institutions  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  citizens ;  that  at  least  the  county  should  be 
willing  to  pay  half  of  the  expenses  for  their  care  in  hospitals,  poor- 
houses,  etc. 

The  Indian  Office  may  be  right,  but  what  if  a  sick,  indigent  Indian 
is  refused  medical  and  hospital  attention  by  the  county  and  the  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  give  him  needed  care  because  the  county  will  not 
do  its  part  and  the  Indian  dies  during  the  debate?  This  might  hap- 
pen, and  probably  will  happen,  unless  a  practical  arrangement  for 
active  cooperation  is  effected  between  the  Government  and  county. 

Congress  can  appropriate  money  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  dis- 
tressed Indians,  and  the  Indian  Office  can  use  the  money  for  that  pur- 
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pose,  but  neither  Congress  nor  the  Indian  Office  can  force  the  county 
authorities  of  California  to  do  their  part  at  the  risk  of  Indians  dying 
because  neither  party  to  the  controversy  pays  any  attention  to  him. 
Every  Indian  official  in  California  told  me  his  allotment  of  funds 
for  the  care  of  the  old,  destitute,  sick,  and  helpless  Indians  never  is 
enough ;  that  every  }rear  the  demand  exceeded  the  allowance. 

I  wrote  to  a  number  of  county  plvysicians  and  health  officers  in  Cali- 
fornia with  the  purpose  of  developing  their  idea  in  regard  to  the  care 
of  needy  Indians.  The  replies  to  my  inquiry  indicated  that  the  health 
officials  are  about  evenly  divided  between  those  who  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  care  of  the  Indians  and  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
Government  and  county  cooperation. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  white  people  of  California  are  beginning  to 
take  a  decided  interest  in  their  Indian  neighbors;  evidences  of  a 
change  in  public  sentiment  toward  the  Indians  are  found  all  over  the 
State.  Womens'  clubs,  social-service  organizations,  churches,  associa- 
tions formed  for  the  single  purpose  of  helping  helpless  Indians  and 
men  and  women  working  on  their  own  initiative  are  in  the  field  and 
there  is  small  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
the  Indian  Office  will  have  the  active  and  effective  cooperation  of 
some  of  the  best  people  of  California  in  any  efforts  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  all  Indians,  reservation  and  nonreservation,  in  the  State. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

Malcolm  McDowell, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 


Exhibit. 


Treaty  made  and  concluded  at  Camp  Belt,  on  King's  River  in  the  State  of  California,  May 
13,  1851,  between  George  W.  Barbour,  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  chiefs,  captains,  and  head  men  of  the  Taches,  Cah-wai,  etc.,  etc.,  tribes  of 
Indians. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  entered  into  at  Camp  Belt,  on 
King's  river,  in  the  State  of  California,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  between  George  W.  Barbour,  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  treaties  with  the 
various  Indian  tribes  in  the  State  of  California,  and  having  full  authority  to 
do  so,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  chiefs,  captains,  and  head  men  of  the  following 
tribes  of  Indians,  to  wit :  the  Ta-ches,  Cah-wai,  Yo-kol,  Ta-lum-ne,  Wis-chum-ne, 
Hol-cu-ma,  To-e-neche,  Tu-huc-mach,  In-tim-peach,  Choi-nuck,  We-mil-ches,  and 
Mo-ton-toes,  of  the  second  part. 

Article  1.  The  said  tribes  of  Indians  jointly  and  severally  acknowledge 
themselves  to  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  control,  and  management  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  undertake  and  promise  on  their  part 
to  live  on  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  citizens  thereof,  with  each  other,  and  with  all  Indian  tribes. 

Article  2.  It  is  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that  for  any  wrong 
or  injury  done  by  individuals  of  either  party  to  the  person  or  property  of 
those  of  the  other,  no  personal  or  individual  retaliation  shall  be  attempted,  but 
in  all  such  cases  the  party  aggrieved  shall  apply  to  the  proper  civil  authorities 
for  a  redress  of  such  wrong  or  injury ;  and  to  enable  the  civil  authorities  more 
effectively  to  suppress  crime  and  punish  guilty  offenders,  the  said  Indian  tribes 
jointly  and  severally  promise  to  aid  and  assist  in  bringing  to  justice  any  per- 
son or  persons  that  may  be  found  at  any  time  among  them,  and  who  shall  be 
charged  with  the  commission  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

Article  3.  It  is  agreed  between  the  parties  that  a  district  of  country  between 
the  Cah-wai  river,  or  the  first  of  the  four  crooks,  and  the  Chou-chille  river,  to 
be  laid  off  as  follows,  to  wit:  beginning  at  the  point  in  the  Cah-wai  river  where 
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the  southwestern  line  of  the  lands'set  apart  for  the  Indians  at  the  treaty  made 
and  concluded  at  Cain])  Barbour  on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  leaves  said  river 
for  the  Chou-chille  river;  running  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  Cah-wai  river 
to  the  Tulare  or  Tache  lake;  thence  along  the  same  in  the  direction  of  and  to 
the  mouth  of  King's  river;  thence  up  said  river  to  a  point  six  miles  helow 
where  the  said  southwestern  line  of  the  lands  set  apart  for  the  Indians  at  the 
treaty  made  at  Camp  Barbour  on  the  San  Joaquin  river  as  aforesaid,  crosses 
said  Kings  river;  thence  a  line  to  the  Chou-chille  river  to  be  run  parallel  to 
the  aforesaid  line  crossing  the  San  Joaquin  and  Fresno  rivers,  and  intersect- 
ing the  Chou-chille  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  said  southwestern  line ; 
thence  up  the  Chou-chille  to  said  line  and  with  it  to  the  beginning  on  the  Cah- 
wai  river,  shall  be  set  apart  and  forever  held  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of 
said  tribes  of  Indians ;  in  consideration  of  which,  and  the  further  consideration 
of  permitting  said  tribes  to  hunt  wild  game  and  gather  wild  fruit,  nuts,  etc.,  in 
the  hills  and  mountains  between  the  Cah-wai  and  Chou-chille  rivers,  the  said 
tribes  hereby  forever  quit  claim  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  any 
and  all  lands  to  which  they  or  either  of  them  may  ever  have  had  any  claim  or 
title. 

Article  4.  In  further  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  subsistence  of  said  tribes  of  Indians  during  the  years  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one  and  two,  it  is  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  to 
furnish  said  tribes  jointly  (to  be  distributed  in  proper  proportions  among  them), 
with  six  hundred  head  of  beef-cattle,  to  average  five  hundred  pounds  each,  and 
five  hundred  sacks  of  flour,  to  average  one  hundred  pounds  each,  for  each  year. 

Article  5.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  as  soon  after  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  practicable 
and  convenient,  the  said  tribes  shall  be  furnished  jointly  and  free  of  charge  with 
the  following  articles,  to  wit :  fifty  brood  mares  and  two  stallions,  sixty  cows 
and  five  bulls,  twenty-four  ploughs,  twelve  sets  of  harness  complete,  twenty-four 
work  mules  or  horses,  twenty-four  yoke  of  California  oxen,  two  hundred  axes, 
two  hundred  hoes,  one  hundred  spades  or  shovels,  one  hundred  picks,  all  the 
necessary  seeds  for  sowing  and  planting  for  one  year,  three  thousand  pounds 
of  iron  and  six  hundred  pounds  of  steel,  two  thousand  blankets,  two  flannel 
shirts  and  two  pairs  of  coarse  pants  for  each  man  and  boy  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  three  thousand  yards  of  linsey  cloth  and  the  same  quantity  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  the  same  of  coarse  calico  for  clothing  for  the  women  and  children, 
fifty  pounds  of  thread,  five  thousand  needles,  five  hundred  thimbles,  and  twelve 
dozen  pairs  of  scissors,  and  one  dozen  good  grindstones. 

Article  6.  The  United  States  agree  further  to  furnish  a  man  skilled  in  the 
business  of  farming,  to  instruct  said  tribes  and  such  others  as  may  be  placed 
under  him,  in  the  business  of  farming,  one  blacksmith,  and  one  skilled  in  work- 
ing in  wood,  (wagon  maker  or  rough  carpenter,)  one  superior  and  such  assist- 
ant school  teachers  as  may  be  necessary,  all  to  live  among  and  work  for,  and 
teach  said  tribes  and  such  others  as  they  may  be  required  to  work  for  and 
teach ;  said  farmer,  blacksmith,  worker  in  wood,  and  teachers  to  be  supplied  to 
said  tribes  and  continued  only  so  long  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  deem  advisable ;  a  school-house,  and  all  other  buildings  necessary  for  the 
persons  mentioned  in  this  article  to  be  furnished  by  the  government,  and  for 
the  purpose  the  government  of  the  United  States  hereby  retains  and  reserves 
to  herself  in  the  lands  herein  set  apart  for  the  Indians,  not  only  the  right  to 
erect  said  buildings,  but  also  the  right  to  erect  any  military  post  or  posts, 
houses  for  agents,  officers,  and  others  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the 
government,  and  the  right  of  way  over  any  portion  of  said  territory. 

This  treaty  to  be  binding  on  the  contracting  parties  when  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof,  che  contracting  parties  have  hereto  signed  their  names 
and  affixed  their  seals  this  thirteenth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one. 

G.  W.  Barbour. 

Taches  :  Quintin,  chief;  Jose  Antonio,  Sulio,  Elarion,  Gregorior. 

Notontors  :  Manuel,  chief;  Santiago,  Inocents,  Estanislan,  Jose  Quin- 
tin, Juan. 

We-mil-ches  :  Juliano,  chief ;  Jose  Martin,  Pedro,  Jose  Antonio 
Nicolas. 

Choi-nues  :  Valentine,  chief;  Jose,  Ebon,  Francisco,  Satronine. 
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Intimpeaches  :  Antonio,  chief;  Sisto. 
Tu-huc-m aches  :  Sylvister,  chief ;  Cervantes. 
Tor-neches  :  Castro,  chief ;  Jose  Antonio. 
Holcumas:  Hamuch,  chief;  Tomas. 
Wic-chum-nes  :  Eahal,  Manuel,  Ignacio,  Chilo. 
To-lum-nes:  To-hil-na,  Joaquin. 
Cah-wais:  Francisco,  Bautista,  Rafael. 
Yo-kols  :  Echa,  Juan  Tamato,  Jose  Maria. 

Signed   and   sealed   in   duplicate,    after  being   read   and   explained,   in   the 
presence  of — 

H.  S.  Burton,  Interpreter. 

N.  H.  McLean,  Secretary. 

W.  S.  King,  Assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  army. 

T.  Moore,  Second  lieutenant  2d  infantry. 

H.  G.  J.  Gibson,  Second  lieutenant  3d  artillery. 


APPENDIX  G. 

report  on  needs  of  some  california  indians,  by  malcolm 

Mcdowell. 

January  15,  1920. 

Sir:  When  I  was  making  a  survey  of  the  Indians  of  California 
during  September,  October,  and  November  last,  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  (my  report  of  this  survey  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  committee  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
January  9),  I  took  every  opportunity  which  presented  itself  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions,  needs,  and  desires  of  the  Indians,  and  beg 
to  present  the  following  report  of  those  matters  touching  the  Indians 
which  were  not  pertinent  to  the  survey  made  for  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

In  several  places  in  California  I  found  what  appeared  to  be  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  early  investigations  by  the  Indian  Service, 
more  particularly  by  its  irrigation  section,  which  might  lead  to  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  land  bought  by  the  Government  for  non- 
reservation  Indians  but  which  is  nowhere  near  utilized  to  its  capacity 
because  of  lack  of  water  for  irrigation  or  domestic  purposes.  This 
might  make  unnecessary  the  purchase  of  land  for  land-needing 
Indians  in  some  sections  of  the  State. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the  paradox  of  land-owning  Indians 
who  practically  are  landless.  They  have  allotments  which,  for 
various  reasons,  are  useless  to  them ;  allotments  made  many  years 
ago  by  allotting  agents  who,  apparently,  did  not  take  the  pains  to 
view  the  land  they  were  dividing  among  the  Indians.  Allotments 
are  made  with  more  care  now,  because  they  are  made  on  the  ground, 
but  in  former  years  I  doubt  if  the  alloting  agents  ever  saw  the  allot- 
ments they  made  to  the  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  California, 
for  assuredly  no  man  with  any  land  sense  whatever  would  have 
given  the  Indians  some  of  the  tracts  I  saw  had  he,  himself,  first  seen 
the  land. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  suggestions  : 

(1)  That  the  irrigation  section  of  the  Indian  Service  investigate 
the  practicability  of  an  inexpensive  irrigation  system  for  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned tract  of  land  of  330  acres  known  as  the  Digger 
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Indian  Reservation,  Amador  County,  now  used  by  very  few  Indians, 
but  which,  with  irrigation,  it  is  believed  can  be  made  useful  for  100 
families;  also  that  the  Indian  Oince  inquire  into  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  40  acres  of  highly  developed  land  adjoining  this  reserva- 
tion which  is  owned  by  the  city  of  Jackson  and  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  large  number  of  Indians. 

(2)  That  the  irrigation  section  investigate  the  development  of 
the  underground  water  supply  of  the  40  acres  bought  for  Indians 
near  Colfax,  Placer  County,  and  of  the  40-acre  tract  near  lone, 
Amador  County. 

(3)  That  the  irrigation  section  make  a  preliminary  investigation 
of  irrigated  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Likely,  Modoc  County,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  necessary  information  to  the  Indian  Office 
should  it  be  desired  later  to  provide  lands  for  the  Pit  River  In- 
dians who  have  been  given  worthless  allotments. 

(4)  That  allotments  of  land  made  to  reservation  and  nonreserva- 
tion  Indians  which  are  entirely  useless,  which  can  not  be  available 
for  use  or  profit  for  many  years  or  which  are  unavailable  because 
of  poor  location,  lack  of  water,  or  any  other  good  reasons,  be  dis- 
regarded as  allotments  and  exchanged  for  lands  which  can  be  made 
available  for  home  sites  or  small  farms.  Most  of  these  allotments 
belong  to  Indians  under  the  Hoopa  Valley,  Greenville,  and  Fort 
Bidwell  superintendencies. 

About  4  miles  from  Jackson,  the  county  seat  of  Amador  County, 
is  a  tract  of  330  acres  of  land  which  was  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1893  for  the  Digger  Indians.  It  is  high  rolling  land;  a 
large  part  of  it  is  suitable  only  for  grazing  after  the  underbrush 
and  trees  are  cleared  so  as  to  give  the  wild  grass  a  chance  to  grow. 
This  is  called  the  Digger  Indian  Reservation  and  is  under  a  farmer 
who  not  only  has  charge  of  the  Indians  on  the  tract  but  also  has 
under  his  care  the  Indians  in  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Amador,  El- 
dorado, and  Placer  Counties  and  several  outlying  rancherias  in 
Lake,  Glenn,  Fresno,  and  Colusa  Counties.  When  I  was  on  this 
reservation  in  October  last  there  were  three  Indian  families  on  the 
place.  Their  cabins  stand  near  the  home  of  the  agent,  and  this 
little  section  of  the  reservation  forms  a  tiny  community  which  has 
a  fine  spring  for  a  water  supply. 

The  principal  bands  of  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
little  superintendency  are  the  following : 

Tuolumne   and    Sonora,    about 200 

Sheep  Ranch,  Calaveras  County 50 

Shingle  Spring,  Eldorado  County 25 

lone,  Amador  County 103 

Piant,  Fresno  County 40 

Cortini,  Colusa  County 50 

Grindstone  Canyon,  Glenn  County 35 

Big   Valley,   Lake   County 50 

Colfax,  Placer  County 50 

Scattered  Indians,  Amador  County 52 

Total 655 

In  addition  to  the  Indians  in  these  bands,  there  are  about  as  many 
more  scattered  Indians  in  the  counties  within  this  jurisdiction. 
Probably  if  an  accurate  census  could  be  taken  it  would  be  found 
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that  fully  1,000  Digger  Indians  are  in  the  Digger  Indian  Agency 
jurisdiction.  Most  of  these  Indians  are  mixed  bloods,  very  few  full 
bloods.  All  of  them  talk  English.  All  wear  the  clothing  of  white 
people  and  all  are  self-supporting  excepting  a  mere  handful  of  poor, 
sick,  and  old  who  are  rationed  by  the  Government  or  receive  charity 
from  their  white  neighbors. 

The  farmer  in  charge  of  the  Digger  Indian  Agency  is  Mr.  John 
W.  Shafer,  who,  with  his  wife,  lives  on  the  330-acre  tract.  With  Mr. 
Shafer  I  went  all  over  this  little  reserve,  which,  when  it  was  bought 
27  years  ago,  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  all  the  landless  Indians 
in  that  community,  but  the  Indians  did  not  respond  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  in  their  behalf,  and  the  reason  is  clearly  apparent 
to  anyone  who  walks  over  the  tract.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
provide  water  for  irrigating  except  for  the  few  acres  around  the 
agency  home  which  is  watered  from  the  big  spring  on  the  premises. 
And  even  this  spring  is  not  utilized  to  its  fullest  irrigating  capacity. 
Mr.  Shafer  told  me  the  flow  from  this  spring  is  sufficient  to  irrigate 
25  acres,  and  it  now  only  waters  the  orchard  and  garden  of  the 
agency,  in  which  are  grown  beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  other 
garden  truck,  figs,  apples,  plums,  pears,  apricots,  grapes,  and  particu- 
larly fine  peaches.  The  yield  from  the-2-acre  garden  is  astonishingly 
Targe.  It  demonstrates  what  can  be  done  in  that  soil  and  in  that  cli- 
mate if  but  water  is  added  to  the  soil.  Wheat  for  hay  only  is  "  dry 
farmed  "  on  the  reserve. 

A  large  miners'  ditch  crosses  the  northeast  corner  of  the  reserva- 
tion in  which  there  was  flowing,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  water  form- 
ing a  stream  about  4  feet  wide  and  1-J  feet  deep.  It  is  an  old  ditch 
and  its  water  can  be  made  immediately  available,  I  believe,  and  at 
small  expense  to  irrigate  satisfactorily  about  30  acres  of  land  in  the 
east  end  of  the  reserve  which  in  years  past  had  been  cleared.  A 
cursory  inspection  warrants  the  statement  that  about  160  acres  can 
be  irrigated  from  this  ditch  at  a  very  small  cost. 

Adjoining  the  reserve  on  the  east  end  are  40  acres  owned  by  the 
city  of  Jackson  and  which,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  used  as  an 
experimental  farm  and  orchard  by  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  University  of  California.  It  has  been  highly  developed  agri- 
culturally and  horticulturally ;  all  kinds  of  garden  crops  were  suc- 
cessfully grown  there  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  on  that  tract 
to-day.  It  was  irrigated  from  the  same  ditch  which  crosses  the 
northeast  section  of  the  reserve.  For  some  reason  the  university's 
agricultural  department  stopped  using  the  land  about  five  years  ago 
and  it  has,  of  course,  grown  up  in  weeds. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  this  40-acre  tract  can  be  secured  by  the 
Government  for  the  Indians  from  the  city  of  Jackson  at  exceedingly 
attractive  terms.  I  was  told  that  the  city  of  Jackson  will  be  will- 
ing to  turn  this  piece  of  land  over  to  the  Government  for  the  use  of 
the  Digger  Indians  if  the  Government  would  build  2  miles  of  road 
and  maintain  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tract,  but  was  unable  to  con- 
firm this  information  because  the  trustees  who  hold  the  land  for  the 
city  were  not  in  Jackson  at  the  time  I  was  there. 

If  160  acres  of  the  Digger  Reservation  can  be  irrigated  and  if  the 
water  from  the  spring  at  the  agency  can  be  lifted  to  a  high-line  ditch 
for  irrigating  25  more  acres  there  will  be  made  available  enough  land 
for  home  sites  for  over  100  families  of  Indians,  and  if  the  adjoining 
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40  acres  can  be  secured  there  could  be  established  in  that  part  of 
Amador  County  an  Indian  community  of  600  or  700  people  living 
on  good  soil  with  water  for  irrigating  and  domestic  purposes  and 
within  convenient  distance  from  work.  I  was  informed,  in  Jackson, 
that  there  always  would  be  work  for  Indians  in  that  section  of 
California. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
direct  the  irrigation  section  to  inspect  this  site  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  its  irrigation  capacity  and  the  cost  of  making  it  avail- 
able for  landless  Indians.  Also  I  would  recommend  that  the  Indian 
Office  get  in  touch  with  the  proper  authorities  of  the  municipality  of 
Jackson  in  an  effort  to  secure  for  the  use  of  the  Digger  Indians  the 
40-acre  tract  adjoining  the  reservation  which  was  used  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  as  an  experimental  farm. 

Within  recent  years  the  Indian  Office  purchased  a  piece  of  land 
containing  40  acres  near  lone,  in  Amador  County,  about  12  miles 
east  of  Jackson,  and  another  piece  of  the  same  size  near  Colfax, 
Placer  County,  about  50  miles  northeast  of  Sacramento  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  lone  land  was  bought  for  the  use  of 
103  Indians.  It  is  part  of  a  very  large  area,  formerly  a  Spanish 
grant,  now  used  by  a  large  cattle  company.  Before  its  purchase  a 
few  Indians  lived  on  the  tract  and  worked  for  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Grant  " — the  cattle  company.  This  land  is  rolling  and  too 
high  to  get  water  on  it,  but  a  little  piece  in  the  corner,  around  a 
well  where  a  few  Indians  are  living,  seems  to  be  about  the  only 
place  where  water  for  domestic  purposes  can  be  had. 

As  the  Government  has  bought  this  land,  it  might  be  well  for 
the  irrigation  section  to  view  it  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  the 
practicability  of  sinking  enough  wells  for  domestic  purposes  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  village  on  the  site.  The 
Colfax  tract,  it  seems  to  me,  was  not  a  particularly  fortunate  pur- 
chase although  it  only  cost  $800.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  land 
is  taken  up  by  a  wide,  deep  canyon.  lSTo  Indians  were  living  on  it  and 
the  Indians  I  talked  with,  who  were  renting  land  or  squatting  near 
Colfax,  told  me  they  could  see  no  good  reason  why  they  should  move 
to  the  Colfax  tract.  However,  there  is  water  for  irrigation  that 
can  be  had.  My  casual  investigation  led  me  to  express  an  opinion 
that  it  would  cost  more  to  irrigate  this  land  than  the  land  was 
worth,  so  I  would  suggest  that  an  engineer  of  the  irrigation  section 
go  to  Colfax  and  look  over  the  land  to  determine  if  it  is  feasible  to 
drive  Avells  for  domestic  water  and  to  irrigate  the  agricultural  land 
on  the  tract.  There  is  considerable  timber  on  the  property,  the  ad- 
joining cleared  farms  seem  to  do  pretty  well  without  water,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  tract  may  be  made  available  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians. 

In  Tuolumne  County  there  are  at  least  200  Indians,  most  of  whom 
belong  to  the  class  called  landless.  About  150  of  them  live  in  bands, 
as  follows: 

Tuolumne  raucheria 55 

City  of  Tuolomne 15 

Sonora 20 

Chicken  Ranch 6 

Woods  Crossing 8 
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Blanket  Creek 9 

Big  Trees 7 

Railroad  Plat 6 

Black  Rock 8 

Groveland 11 

Murphys 0 

Total 151 

The  Indians  at  Murphys  live  in  Calaveras  County,  just  across  the 
line,  but  are  always  counted  with  the  Tuolumne  Indians  because,  with 
the  latter,  they  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Elizabeth  Tebbetts,  field  matron  on  the  Tuolumne  rancheria,  who  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Digger  Indian  Agency. 

The  Tuolumne  rancheria,  containing  about  391  acres,  lies  about 
2  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Tuolumne,  which  is  on  the  Sierra  Rail- 
road. It  formerly  was  the  old  Smith  ranch  and  evidently  was 
worked  by  gold  miners,  for  there  are  a  number  of  old  mines  on  the 
place.  The  soil  is  good,  and  about  100  acres  are  now  under  an 
irrigation  ditch  which  cost  about  $4,000  to  build.  It  is  believed 
that  another  100  acres  can  be  irrigated  without  much  expense.  This 
tract  has  on  it  considerable  pine  and  oak. 

There  are  33  allotments,  or  rather  assignments  of  lots,  running 
from  3  to  30  acres  each,  which  have  been  assigned  to  as  many  Indian 
families.  Only  about  12  families,  however,  are  living  on  their  lots 
and  using  them.  Last  year  the  influenza  carried  off  seven  of  the  little 
band  of  Indians  on  this  rancheria.  The  smaller  lots  are  irrigated 
and  are  without  rocks,  so  all  of  the  area  can  be  used,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  from  3  to  5  acres  of  this  irrigated  land  not  only 
will  furnish  a  family  enough  vegetables  and  fruits  for  its  own  use, 
but  will  give  a  surplus  which  can  be  sold  for  cash.  This  is  a  fruit 
and  berry  country.  Miss  Tebbetts,  the  field  matron  in  charge,  has 
made  a  marked  success  in  the  growing  of  strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits  and  in  growing  peaches,  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits, 
to  say  nothing  of  vegetables. 

The  Indians  have  built  houses  on  their  lots,  and  of  the  13,  only  4 
were  built  with  any  Government  reimbursable  aid.  About  13  lots 
have  been  improved — that  is,  they  have  been  cleared  and  fenced — 
and  apple,  cherry,  and  pear  trees  have  been  planted,  and  houses 
having  from  two  to  four  rooms,  windows,  and  wood  floors  have  been 
built.  There  is  not  a  house  in  the  place  that  has  an  earth  floor,  and 
all  of  these  Indians  use  tables,  beds,  stoves,  and  rugs,  and  pictures 
hang  on  the  walls.  Women  raise  the  berries  and  small  fruits.  Some 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  raised  for  their  hay,  but  only  one  Indian 
has  a  cow. 

The  Indians  began  coming  into  this  place  only  about  six  years 
ago.  Before  that  they  were  living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
doing  all  the  rough  work  for  10  cents  a  half  day.  They  were  re- 
garded then  as  thieves,  gamblers,  and  drunkards.  Miss  Tebbetts, 
who  has  been  there  from  the  beginning,  told  me  that  the  progress  of 
the  Indians  who  came  into  the  rancheria  only  a  few  years  ago  has 
been  marvelous.  In  former  years  the  Indian  women  were  very  will- 
ing to  take  any  old  cast-off  clothing,  no  matter  how  dirty  or  ragged. 
They  now  refuse  charity  of  any  kind,  and  insist  upon  buying  new 
things  from  the  Tuolumne  stores,  and  have  taken  to  wearing  tight 
skirts  and  high-heeled  shoes. 
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The  men  use  the  reservation  as  their  home  and  find  work  else- 
where. The  children  go  to  the  city  public  schools  at  Tuolumne. 
Miss  Ada  Graham,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Tuolumne 
public  schools,  told  me  that  the  18  children  attending  the  schools 
were  good  scholars,  clean  and  bright,  and  that  they  had  no  trouble 
with  them  whatever.  The  Government  pays  15  cents  a  day  f«r  the 
tiiii  ion  of  each  child. 

Miss  Tebbetts  took  me  over  the  rancheria  and  pointed  out  a  num- 
ber of  improvements  which  she  desired  to  have  made,  but  I  told  her 
they  should  be  recommended  by  Mr.  Schafer,  who  has  supervision 
over  those  Indians.  However,  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  the  irrigation  section  to  detail  one  of  the  staff  to 
go  over  the  Tuolumne  rancheria  and  study  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
tending the  irrigation  system.  It  struck  me  while  I  was  on  this  tract 
that  it  was  not  used  to  anywhere  near  its  full  capacity.  I  believe 
that  if  stronger  efforts  were  made  more  Indians  could  be  led  to  live 
on  the  reservation,  and  this  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing more  land  in  that  section  for  landless  Indians. 

The  Fort  Bidweil  Agency  has  charge  of  all  the  Indians  in  Modoc 
County,  which  lies  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  California.  There 
are  slightly  over  200  Paiute  and  about  500  Pit  Kiver  Indians  -in  this 
county,  about  one-third  of  whom  have  been  allotted  160  acres  each. 
The  Warner  Rartge,  which  extends  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
county,  divides  the  Paiutes  from  the  Pit  Eivers,  the  Paiutes  living 
on  the  east  side  and  the  Pit  Eivers  on  the  west.  These  two  groups 
of  Indians  have  long  been  enemies  and  even  to-day  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  children  of  both  tribes  in  one  school  because  of  the  feud 
between  the  tribes. 

The  Indians  were  allotted  under  the  act  of  1887;  most  of  them 
received  allotments  in  1894  to  1896,  and  nearly  all  the  trust  patents 
are  dated  1907.  There  are  about  2,500  acres  of  land  located  at  the 
head  of  Surprise  Valley,  about  4  or  5  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Bid- 
well,  which  some  day  may  be  irrigated  from  Cowhead  Lake  near  the 
northern  line  of  California,  a  project  which  has  been  under  consid- 
eration for  some  years.  This  tract  of  2,500  acres  is  allotted  to  about 
15  Paiute  Indians.  The  other  Paiutes  were  given  mountain  and  rim- 
rock  land  used  only  for  the  roughest  of  grazing  and  then  only  where 
a  group  of  contiguous  allotments  make  a  practical  grazing  unit. 
Most  of  it  is  leased  to  cattlemen  at  8  cents  an  acre.  There  are  about 
90  allotments  in  this  section,  and  probably  a  third  of  them  belong 
to  the  heirs  of  the  original  allottees. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  but  a  small  part  of  the  Paiute  Indians 
received  allotments  of  agricultural  land.  It  is  believed  that  if  the 
allotments  could  be  rearranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  each 
allottee  a  part  of  the  2,500  acres  of  agricultural  land  at  the  head 
of  Surprise  Valley  all  of  the  Paiutes  would  receive  sufficient  farm 
land  for  individual  use. 

There  is  a  small  group  of  allotments  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
Warner  Range,  3  or  4  miles  from  Cedarville,  Modoc  County.  This 
land  is  all  mountainous.  Farther  south,  about  6  miles,  is  another 
small  group,  and  still  another  on  the  foothills  2  miles  from  Eagle. 
In  all  there  are  about  110  allotments  of  160  acres  each. 

West  of  the  WTarner  Range  the  allotments  made  to  Pit  River 
Indians  are  in  six  main  groups;  at  Day  and  Lookout,  in  the  South- 
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western  corner  of  the  county,  near  Aden  and  Likely,  in  the  south, 
and  near  Camby  and  Alturas,  in  the  center — in  all  about  200  allot- 
ments. There  are  about  60  scattered  allotments  in  addition  to  these 
groups.  A  Large  number  of  the  Indians  do  not  know  where  their 
allotments  are.  Some  of  the  Pit  River  Indians  told  me  their  tribe 
had  a  fn^  claim  against  the  United  States  under  an  old  treaty  or 
agreement  and  that  they  were  planning  to  send  a  delegation  to 
Washington  to  get  authority  from  Congress  to  take  their  case  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

Approximately  20,000  acres  of  the  Pit  River  allotments  are  leased 
for  sheep  and  cattle  grazing  at  prices  that  range  from  5  to  15J 
cents  an  acre.  Some  fortunate  Indian  is  drawing  down  an  annual 
income  of  $24.80  from  his  landed  estate  of  160  acres;  his  less  for- 
tunate neighbors  are  only  getting  from  $8  to  $16  a  year  for  each 
quarter  section.  The  most  valuable  allotments  are  those  which  ad- 
join each  other  and  form  grazing  units.  Based  on  their  annual 
rentals,  the  value  of  such  allotments  would  be  about  $100  each. 

Some  of  these  allotments  are  so  thickly  covered  with  bowlders 
and  rocks  that  it  is  possible  to  walk  over  acres  without  setting  foot 
on  soil.  But  few  of  the  Indians  live  on  their  allotments  because  they 
are  toe  far  away  from  their  work,  because  they  have  no  water  and 
no  water  can  be  brought  to  them,  and  because  no  man,  white  or 
Indian,  can  make  a  living  on  only  160  acres  of  such  land. 

The  Pit  River  Indians  work  as  laborers  on  ranches,  cutting  wood. 
doing  odd  jobs  about  town,  and  working  as  section  men  on  the  rail- 
roads. The  Paiute  Indians  do  more  ranch  labor  and  riding.  They 
do  not  go  into  the  woods  or  towns  as  the  Pit  River  Indians  do.  All 
water  for  irrigation  in  the  county  was  appropriated  long  ago.  but 
it  is  believed  that  small  tracts  of  irrigated  land  can  be  secured  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Likely.  If  the  Pit  River  allotments  could  be 
sold  to  cattlemen,  and  the  proceeds  used  to  buy  a  few  acres  of  irri- 
gated land  for  each  allottee,  the  problem  presented  by  the  Pit  River 
Indians  would  be  solved. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  a  survey  of  this  situation  be  made  by 
the  irrigation  section  and  also  of  the  land  conditions  east  of  the 
Warner  Range,  so  that  the  worthless  allotments  given  the  Paiute  and 
Pit  River  Indians  may  be  exchanged  for  small  tracts  of  land  which 
would  provide  the  Indians  with  sites  having  water  for  domestic  and 
irrigation  purposes. 

In  Lassen,  Plumas,  Shasta,  and  Tehama  Counties,  in  the  northern 
part  of  California,  there  are  Indians  under  the  Greenville  Agency 
who,'like  some  of  those  in  the  Hoopa  Valley  jurisdiction,  have  timber- 
allotments  the  stumpage  of  which,  figured  on  going  prices,  is  of  con- 
siderable value;  yet  these  Indians  are  poor.  The  timber  allotments 
of  the  Indians  in  the  Greenville  jurisdiction  are  remote  from  the 
only  sawmill  in  that  section,  that  of  the  Red  River  Lumber  Co., 
which  owns  about  800,000  acres  of  land  and  has  its  mill  at  Westwood, 
in  Lassen  County,  north  of  Greenville.  This  company  is  the  only 
likely  purchaser  of  the  Indian  timber. 

Lying  in  the  wToods  owned  b}^  this  company  are  meadows,  many  of 
which  have  water  and  small  areas  of  farm  lands,  which  the  Indians 
wantrbecause  they  can  farm  them  now.  When  I  was  in  that  country 
two  vears  aa*o  I  talked  over  this  condition  with  the  officials  of  the 
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lumber  company  and  found  they  were  strongly  inclined  to  help  the 
Indians.  I  do  not  think  the  company  would  pay  for  Indian  stump- 
age  remote  from  logging  operation  what  they  might  give  for  timber 
within  convenient  reach  of  their  logging  roads,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  company  will  be  willing  to  exchange  the  meadows 
and  farm  lands  for  the  Indians'  timber  allotments. 

It  seems  to  me  if  an  arrangement  for  such  an  exchange  can  be 
made  it  should  be  effected  even  though  the  Indians  might  have  to 
sacrifice  future  value  for  spot  cash  or  its  equivalent.  It  seems  to  me 
that  to  such  Indians  $1  to-day  is  worth  much  more  than  $10  would 
be  to  the  grandchildren  who  will  inherit  the  allotments,  for  unques- 
tionably many  timber  allotments  will  not  come  within  the  range 
of  logging  operation  for  a  generation.  At  Hoopa  and  at  Green- 
ville I  was  told  that  some  of  these  timber  allotments  belong  to  old 
and  dependent  Indians,  who  are  in  sore  need. 

I  therefore  beg  to  suggest  that  the  Indian  Office  take  up  this  mat- 
ter with  a  view  of  exchanging  timber  allotments,  which  to-day  are 
of  absolutely  no  value  to  the  allottees,  for  small  tracts  of  agricultural 
land,  even  though  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  the  exchange  at  an 
apparent  sacrifice. 

The  rancheria  Indians,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Round  Valley 
Agency,  living  in  Mendocino,  Lake,  and  Sonoma  Counties  in  north- 
western California,  have  organized  themselves  into  an  association 
under  the  name  of  the  Society  of  Northern  California  Indians.  This 
organization  was  effected  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Father  Ray- 
mond, O.  M.  Cap.  of  St.  Marys  Church,  Ukiah.  Ordinarily  an 
association  of  Indians  would  cause  but  little  comment,  but  the  com- 
ing together  of  these  rancheria  Indians,  with  the  set  purpose  of  form- 
ing an  organization  of  any  kind,  is  significant  and  interesting.  A 
few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  unite  these  ran- 
cherias  into  an  organization.  The  fact  that  the  Society  of  Northern 
California  Indians  is  a  going  association  is  evidence  of  the  progress 
the  Indians  of  this  section  of  California  are  making. 

I  sat  in  a  conference  in  Ukiah,  called  by  this  association,  at  which 
representatives  of  14  rancherias  were  present,  and  I  learned  that  the 
purpose  of  the  society  is  to  promote  the  advancement  of  and  to 
secure  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  existence  for  these  Indians;  to 
obtain  and  publish  a  history  of  their  people;  to  establish  a  legal 
department  to  advise  the  Indians,  and  to  suggest  and  obtain  remedies 
for  unsatisfactory  conditions;  to  work  together  for  more  and  better 
schools  for  their  children  and  to  arrange  for  lectures  on  agriculture, 
stock  raising,  domestic  science,  etc.  Only  a  few  years  ago  these  In- 
dians would  have  plead  for  food  and  clothing,  for  protection  from 
white  people,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  for  some  work  animals,  and 
perhaps  a  wagon  or  so. 

These  are  nonreservation  Indians — Pomos,  Concows,  Noyos,  San- 
sels,  Ukies,  Wylackies,  and  Nomelackies— who,  with  some  exceptions, 
live  on  tracts  of  land  owned  by  the  Government.  Formerly  they 
were  squatting  on  other  men's  lands  and  subject  to  eviction  at  any 
time,  living  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  under  the  most  miserable  con- 
ditions. The  Government,  by  placing  them  on  land  bought  for  the 
purpose,  gave  them  the  assurance  of  permanent  occupancy,  and  from 
that  time  these  Indians  began  to  improve  in  every  way. 
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Naturally  their  needs  have  increased  with  their  progress  toward 
civilization,  and  to-day  they  want  to  be  more  like  white  men;  they 
want  to  have  more  land  to  cultivate:  they  want  water  piped  to  their 
little  cabins;  they  want  more  creature  comforts;  they  want  better 
living  conditions;  they  want  their  children  to  have  more  and  better 
school  facilities;  and  they  want  to  learn  more  of  the  white  man's 
methods  of  agriculture,  of  stock  raising,  and  housekeeping. 

At  this  conference  I  called  on  representatives  from  each  rancheria 
to  tell  me  what  they  wanted  and  why.  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary  of  what  they  told  me: 

Holland  rancheria. — Population,  about  97;  are  more  or  less  sat- 
isfied, but  need  $1,500  to  complete  their  water  system. 

Ukiah. — Population,  about  25;  all  fairly  well  satisfied,  but  are  in 
sore  need  of  wood;  would  like  the  Government  to  buy  some  land  ad- 
joining the  rancheria,  which  is  only  good  for  pasture  and  wood. 

Pinoliville  rancheria. — Population  160;  about  99  acres  of  useless 
land;  need  200  acres  of  farm  land;  have  neither  farming  imple- 
ments nor  teams. 

Coyote  rancheria. — Population  24;  100  acres  of  land  useless  for 
farming;  want  100  acres  of  good  farm  land,  implements,  and  teams. 

Sherwood  rancheria. — Population  about  67;  229  acres  of  land, 
mostly  hills,  of  little  use  for  farming,  no  water  in  summer ;  would 
like  to  trade  this  land  for  200  acres  west  of  Willits  along  the  rail- 
road tracks ;  no  farming  implements  or  teams. 

Laytonville  rancheria. — Population  about  55 ;  205  acres  of  good 
woodland  but  no  farming  land;  no  implements  or  teams;  want  a 
good  school;  would  like  to  get  100  acres  of  better  land  adjoining 
rancheria. 

Potter  Valley  rancheria. — Population  76;  29  acres,  no  water; 
would  like  to  get  adjoining  ranch  of  250  acres;  no  implements  or 
teams;  need  a  school. 

Manchester  rancheria. — Population  about  65;  not  sufficient  land: 
would  like  to  get  adjoining  ranch  of  100  acres;  no  implements  or 
teams. 

Upper  Lake  rancheria. — Population  about  130;  200  acres,  mostly 
hilly  lands,  every  foot  of  which  is  farmed;  need  150  acres  more, 
also  farming  implements  and  teams;  would  like  to  pipe  water  from 
reservoir  to  home;  would  like  a  bridge  over  Middle  Creek;  want  a 
new  school. 

Robinson  Creek  rancheria. — Population  about  125;  100  acres  of 
poor  farming  land  with  no  wood ;  would  like  to  have  200  acres  next 
to  rancheria,  implements,  teams,  and  a  school. 

Lower  Lake,  Scotts  Valley  rancheria. — Population  about  100; 
50  acres  of  good  woodland  of  poor  farming  soil;  insufficient  water; 
need  200  acres  of  farming  land;  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  imple- 
ments or  teams. 

Stewarts  Point  rancheria. — Population  about  35  Indians,  who 
have  very  little  land  and  no  implements;  in  fact  little  of  anything. 

I  present  the1  above  with  the  suggestion  that  the  Indian  Office  make 
a  special  survey  of  these  rancheria  Indians,  for  they  are  showing 
every  evidence  that  they  have  come  up  out  of  the  hopelessness,  indif- 
ference, and  abject  poverty-which  held  them  down  for  so  many  years. 
I  am  well  aware  that  these  Indians  are  asking  for  more  than  the 
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Government  can  supply,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  practical 
help,  given  to-day,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  hastening  the  day 
when  they  will  be  self-supporting  citizens  of  the  Nation  and  State. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

-    Malcolm  McDowell, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Board  of  Indian  C ommissioners. 


APPENDIX  H. 

REPORT  ON  THE  HOOPA  VALLEY  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  CALIF., 
BY  MALCOLM  McDOWELL. 

Hoopa,  Calif.,  October  S,  1919. 

Sir  :  The  Hoopa  Valley  Eeservation  and  Agency  which,  pursuant 
to  authorization  and  request,  I  visited  October  3  last,  lies  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  California,  about  300  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco.  The  reservation  proper  has  an  area  approximately  of 
114,000  acres  of  Indian  land,  most  of  which  is  rough,  mountainous 
country,  and  an  Indian  population  of  nearly  1,500,  representing 
eight  tribes  speaking  four  languages.  In  addition  to  the  Indians 
within  the  reservation  there  are,  it  is  estimated,  500  nonreservation 
Indians  in  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties.  This  number,  500,  is 
an  estimate  which  it  is  believed  is  under  rather  than  over  the  actual 
number.  No  one  knows  how  many  "  landless  "  or  nonreservation  In- 
dians there  are  in  California,  for  so  many  of  them  live  in  places  prac- 
tically inaccessible  and  move  from  place  to  place  so  often  that  the 
taking  of  an  accurate  census  would  require  more  men,  time,  and 
money  than  has  ever  been  used  for  the  purpose  by  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  the  Indian  Office,  or  the  State  of  California. 

The  Indians  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  jurisdiction  spring  from  the 
Hunsatung,  Nuskut,  Sermalton,  Tishtanatan,  Hupa,  Klamath  River, 
Saiaz,  and  Redwood  tribes.  They  are  remnants  of  some  of  the  tribes 
which,  in  years  gone,  roamed  over  northern  California  and  southern 
Oregon,  and  because  they  forcibly  resisted  the  aggressions  and  cruel- 
ties of  the  white  men  who  rushed  across  the  plains  in  1849,  they  were 
"  rounded  up  "  in  1864  and  placed  under  military  control  on  four 
townships  in  Humboldt  County. 

This  was  the  original  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation.  But  in  1855, 
nine  years  previous,  the  Government  had  established  what  was  known 
as  the  "  Klamath  River  Reservation,"  which  was  originally  2  miles 
wide  and  20  miles  in  length  from  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  River, 
which  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  strip  of  land  lying  on 
both  sides  the  Klamath  River  is  heavily  timbered  with  redwood.  In 
1893  the  Government  made  allotments  of  9,000  acres  to  161  Indians 
within  this  strip.  Thereupon  the  strip  was  thrown  open  to  settlers, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  best  redwood  land  lay  outside 
the  Indian  allotments.  Some  $25,000  was  realized  from  the  sale  of 
this  surplus  land. 

Two  years  before  the  Klamath  River  Reservation  was  thrown 
open,  that  is  to  say,  in  1891,  another  strip  of  land  2  miles  wide,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  Klamath  River  and  25  miles  in  length  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Klamath  River  Reservation  to  the  northern 
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line  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  was  added  to  the  Hoopa  Valley 
Reservation.  This  is  known  as  "the  connecting  strip,"  and  it  con- 
tains 399  allotments  aggregating  19,361  acres.  Thus  the  Hoopa  Val- 
ley Reservation  is  a  square,  12  miles  on  each  side,  through  which  runs 
the  Trinity  River,  and  a  2-mile  strip  along  the  Klamath  River.  45 
or  50  miles  in  length,  extending  northwest  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  reservation  lies  mainly  in  Humboldt  County.  A  few  miles  of  the 
strip  is-  in  Del  Norte  County. 

Several  bands  of  Indians  who  come  under  the  supervision  of  this 
agency  have  their  houses  and  shacks  on  land  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  use  and  occupancy.  There  are  no  rancherias  such  as 
lie  south  in  Mendocino,  Lake,  and  Sonoma  Counties  and  which  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Round  Valley  Agency.  The  Indians 
of  the  Hoopa  Valley  jurisdiction  are  divided  into  seven  bands, 
wdiose  names  indicate  the  localities  in  which  they  live.  The  bands, 
their  locations,  and  numbers  are  as  follows : 

Hupa,  in  Hoopa  Valley 507 

Klamath,  Klamath  River  Reservation 578 

Lower  Klamath,  the  connecting  strip 340 

Bear  River,  near  Rhonerville 28 

Eel  River,  near  Laleta 118 

Smith  River,  Smith  River 92 

Crescent  City,  Crescent  City 49 

1,712 
Nonreservation  Indians 500 

Total  population 2,  212 

Most  of  these  Indians  speak  English,  and  a  large  proportion  write 
and  read  English.  I  heard  them  talking  to  each  other  using  the 
English  and  not  the  Indian  tongue.  I  had  no  trouble  whatever  con- 
versing with  these  Indians  and  found  them  brighter,  more  intelli- 
gent, more  receptive,  better  posted  in  the  news  of  the  day,  less  provin- 
cial, and  more  like  white  men  in  worldly  wisdom  than  the  general 
average  of  the  American  Indians.  From  what  I  saw  of  them  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Mortsolf,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  and  Agency,  who  said 
he  believed  at  least  two-thircls  of  the  Indians  are  fully  competent  to 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

It  is  true  some  of  the  old  tribal  customs  and  superstitions  remain ; 
the  medicine  man  still  is  someAvhat  in  evidence ;  some  of  the  old-time 
dances  bring  Indians  together  once  in  a  while,  and  gambling  for 
small  stakes  is  a  favorite  form  of  amusement.  But  their  white 
neighbors  told  me  these  Indians  are  good  workers;  many  of  them  are 
thrifty  and  have  bank  accounts ;  most  of  them  manage  their  business 
affairs  without  coming  to  "the  office"  for -advice  or  protection;  and 
it  was  clearly  evident  to  me  that  they  are  home  lovers. 

The  family  graveyard  is  an  essential  adjunct  to  every  home,  and 
the  Indians  hold  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  and  families  in  deep 
reverence.  This  was  shown  in  a  marked  degree  when  Supt.  Mortsolf 
was  platting  the  allotments  for  the  Hoopa  Valley  Indians.  Each 
Indian  insisted  that  his  family  cemetery  should  be  included  in  his 
allotment,  and  in  several  instances  it  was  necessary  to  make  addi- 
tional surveys  before  this  requirement  could  be  met.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Indians  are  mixed  bloods,  and  they  told  me  that  the 
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soldiers  who  were  stationed  at  Hoopa  Valley  when  an  army  post  was 
there  in  the  early  days  of  the  reservation  were  their  white  progenitors. 

These  Indians  know  the  value  of  their  products  and  their  labor. 
Although  the  reservation  is  one  of  the  most  isolated  in  the  country, 
its  Indians  for  many  years  have  had  much  dealing  with  the  whites. 
The  men  work  on  ranches,  in  logging  camps  and  sawmills,  in  the 
salmon  fisheries  and  canning  plants,  and  in  doing  common  labor. 
A  number  of  women  are  employed  as  domestics  in  Eureka,  Areata, 
and  other  coast  cities  and  as  cooks  in  lumber  camps.  There  are  no 
blanket  Indians  on  the  reservation,  for  all,  even  the  oldest,  wear 
modern  clothing. 

Some  of  the  women  and  many  of  the  young  girls  dressed  almost 
as  modishly  as  were  the  women  and  girls  of  the  coast  towns,  wearing 
high-laced,  high-heeled,  white  shoes,  narrow  skirts,  shirtwaists,  and 
picture  hats.  The  white  people  refer  to  the  full-blood  Indians  as 
"  hundred  and  elevens,"  because  the  older  full-blood  women  have 
three  strips  tattooed  on  their  chins,  running  down  from  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  and  from  the  center  of  the  lower  lip.  But  the  younger 
full-blood  women  refuse  to  be  so  disfigured,  and  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  no  "  hundred  and  elevens  "  on  the  Trinity  and  Klamath 
Rivers. 

The  Indians  in  the  Hoopa  Valley  have  suffered  from  governmental 
procrastination  in  the  matter  of  their  allotments.  For  25  years  they 
waited  for  the  corner  stakes  and  the  papers  from  Washington  which 
would  assure  each  of  his  own  particular  little  piece  of  land.  About 
25  years  ago  tentative  allotments  were  made.  In  reality,  they  were 
but  selections,  apparently  made  with  little  care  or  judgment,  and 
the  survey  was  by  metes  and  bounds.  In  a  few  years  the  corner 
stakes  and  notched  trees  were  gone,  and  then  many  of  the  original 
"  allottees  "  died,  and,  so  far  as  the  Indians'  knowledge  of  the  loca- 
tion of  their  so-called  allotments  was  concerned,  there  might  better 
have  been  no  attempt  to  allot  them.  Confusion  in  respect  to  lines 
caused  many  disputes ;  no  Indian  cared  to  improve  what  he  thought 
might  be  his  allotment  for  fear  he  was  building  a  house  or  a  fence 
or  digging  a  ditch  on  some  other  Indian's  land. 

Naturally  this  confusion  and  uncertainty  chilled  the  inclination 
of  the  Indians  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  all  the  time  the  tribal  roll 
and  allotment  plats  quietly  slept  in  some  forgotten  file  in  Wash- 
ington. The  allotment  was  neither  approved,  disapproved,  or  can- 
celed. A  year  ago  this  old  allotment  was  canceled ;  a  new  allotment 
was  ordered.  Surveyors  of  the  General  Land  Office  made  legal 
surveys,  and  soon  permanent  corner  posts  will  identify  for  each 
allottee  his  own  individual  allotment.  In  a  short  time  trust  patents 
and  patents  in  foe  will  be  given  and  some  Indians  will  become  full 
citizens. 

The  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  is  not  a  farming  country;  of  the 
114,000  acres  within  its  boundaries  less  than  2,800  acres  are  classed 
as  agricultural  land,  and  much  of  this  is  far  from  being  good  farm 
land.  All  but  about  500  acres  of  this  farming  land  is  in  the  Hoopa 
Valley,  the  balance  lies  in  small  patches  along  the  Klamath  River. 
The  farm  land  in  the  Hoopa  Valley  has  been  divided  into  4-acre  al- 
lotments almost  all  of  which  are  susceptible  of  irrigation.  There 
seems  to  be  abundant  water  for  this  purpose,  for  a  number  of  large 
creeks  empty  into  the  Trinity  River  and  their  waters  can  be  made 
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available  at  an  expense  estimated  not  to  exceed  $60,000  for  irrigating 
the  valley  farms.  About  360  acres  are  now  under  ditch,  and  the 
crops  from  these  irrigated  farms  warrant  the  opinion  that  irrigation 
would  treble  the  crop  production  of  the  valley. 

Water  is  needed  for  crops  during  the  dry  season.  Last  year's 
record  of  the  rainfall  shows  the  following  precipitation  for  the  dry 
months:  June,  0.14  inch;  July,  0.22  inch;  August,  1.42  inches;  Sep- 
tember, 1  inch ;  a  total  of  2.78  inches  for  the  four  months.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  cost  of  installing  irrigation  for  the  valley,  which,  it  is 
estimated  will  not  exceed  $60,000  for  1,600  to  1,800  acres,  would  be 
more  than  paid  by  the  increased  crop  production  of  a  few  }rears. 
Agriculturalists  declare  this  land  irrigated  would  produce  5  tons  of 
alfalfa  to  the  acre.  With  its  abundant  water,  its  grazing  area  of 
4,600  acres,  and  alfalfa  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  would  amount 
to  considerable  as  a  cattle  producer.  It  seems  to  me  the  question  of 
providing  irrigation  for  these  lands  should  be  seriously  considered 
by  the  Indian  Office.  I  firmly  believe  every  cent  advanced  by  the 
Government  for  irrigation  would  be  repaid  by  the  Indians  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

On  paper  the  Indians  of  this  superintendency  are  fairly  well-to-do, 
for  their  timber  holdings  are  set  down  at  $2,225,000,  of  which  the 
individual  holdings  amount  to  $1,800,000  and  the  tribal  (the  unallot- 
ted) holdings  $425,000.  These  figures  are  based  on  an  estimated 
stumpage  of  1,200,000,000  feet  for  the  individual  and  850,000,000  feet 
for  the  tribal  holdings.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  timber  is  redwood, 
and  most  of  the  redwood  is  on  the  Klamath  River.  Of  the  balance 
of  the  timber,  30  per  cent  is  fir,  5  per  cent  pine,  land  5  per  cent  oak. 
But  all  this  timber  is  remote  from  logging  operations,  and  the  lum- 
bermen of  Eureka  told  me  it  would  be  many  years  before  anyone 
would  want  the  redwood  on  the  Klamath  River. 

The  timberlands  of  the  Indians  who  receive  patents  in  fee  and 
thereupon  become  citizens  subject  to  taxation  may  prove  to  be  a 
liability  rather  than  an  asset.  The  campaign  whose  slogan  is 
"  Save  the  redwood,"  which  is  gaining  considerable  force  in  north- 
western California,  has  directed  attention  to  the  fine  stand  of  red- 
wood on  the  Klamath  River  belonging  to  the  Indians.  I  beg  to  sug- 
gest that  if  a  national  redwood  forest  is  established  the  proper  au- 
thorities be  urged  to  inquire  into  the  advisability  of  purchasing  the 
Indians'  redwood  forest.  Plans  are  on  paper  for  the  building  of  the 
California  State  highway  through  the  Hoopa  Valley  and  along  the 
Klamath  River,  if  these  plans  are  realized  the  State  road  will  ex- 
tend through  one  or  the  most  beautnul  and  picturesque  parts  of 
California,  a  combination  of  mountains,  river,  and  redwood  forest 
which  should  be  preserved. 

The  land  figures  of  the  whole  reservation  are  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Reserved   for   school   and   agency 62 

Irrigated    (allotted) 200 

Susceptible  of  irrigation    (allotted) 1.200 

Grazing.  opeD  country    (allotted) 1,600 

Timber    (allotted) 22,634 

Irrigated     (unallotted) 160 

Dry  farming   (unallotted) 1,200 

Grazing,  open  country   (unallotted) 3.000 

Timber    (unallotted) 83,  600 

Total 113,056 
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Last  year  the  agency  sawmill  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  op- 
erated by  water  power  and  cut  100,000  feet  of  lumber  for  the  Indians 
the  year  before.  Dressed  lumber  hauled  in  over  the  mountains  from 
the  nearest  shipping  point,  distant  from  Hoopa  about  46  miles,  costs 
from  $90  to  $120  a  thousand  feet.  The  settlement  of  the  allotments 
and  the  issuance  of  trust  patents  and  patents  in  fee  are  bound  to 
energize  ambition  in  the  Indians.  This  will  urge  them  to  build 
homes,  fences,  and  barns.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  county  and 
State  soon  will  begin  road  building  through  the  valley,  making  a  de- 
mand for  bridge  timbers  and  planks  for  culverts,  etc.  The  school 
and  agency  buildings  are  in  urgent  need  of  repairs  which  will  call 
for  lumber,  and  the  white  people  who  are  neighbors  of  the  Indians 
need  lumber.  Everything  points  to  a  demand  for  lumber,  every  foot 
of  which  must  now  be  hauled  over  rough  mountain  roads  at  a  cost  of 
not  less  than  $30  a  thousand  feet  for  freight  alone.  With  something 
over  2,000,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber  at  hand  and  abundant 
water  power,  it  seems  little  short  of  absurd  that  lumber  should  be 
brought  in  from  points  40  to  60  miles  distant. 

There  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Office  to 
immediately  install  a  small  semiportable  sawmill,  and  if  no  funds 
are  available  then  Congress  should  be  urged  to  appropriate  at  least 
$10,000,  or  as  much  as  may  be  necessary,  for  a  sawmill.  A  charge 
for  sawing  the  logs  brought  in  by  the  Indians  should  and  could  be 
made  with  every  reasonable  prospect  that  this  soon  not  only  would 
pay  for  the  mill  but  would  return  a  profit.  The  electric-lighting 
plant  for  the  agency  and  school  was  destroyed  with  the  sawmill.  I 
would  urge  that  an  appropriation  be  secured  for  a  new  lighting  plant 
to  be  operated  by  wTater  power.  There  is  so  little  of  the  comforts 
and  advantages  of  town  life  in  this  isolated  community  that  it  cer- 
tainty is  not  asking  too  much  if  a  recommendation  for  electric  lights 
is  made,  and  I  make  this  recommendation  most  heartily. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  $25,000  secured  from  the  sale  of  the 
surplus  land  of  the  old  Klamath  River  Reservation  lay  idle  in  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Then  Congress  authorized  the  use  of  this 
money  to  build  a  trail  along  the  Klamath  River.  Superintendent 
Mortsolf,  having  in  mind  the  near  possibility  of  a  county  and  State 
highway  along  the  banks  of  this  beautiful  stream,  made  the  survey  for 
the  trail  on  a  wagon-road  grade.  Work  began,  but,  because  of  some 
ruling  by  the  auditor,  was  stopped.  The  only  means  of  transporta- 
tion between  Requa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  River,  and  Hoopa 
are  canoes  and  saddle  horses.  This  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
and  fatiguing  or  the  superintendent  or  any  other  interested  person 
to  visit  the  Klamath  River  Indians,  who  need  more  attention  just 
noAv  than  do  the  Hoopa  Valley  Indians.  A  trail  or,  better  still,  a 
wagon  road  down  the  valley  to  Requa  is  a  necessity  for  the  Indians 
as  well  as  the  agency  people. 

Quite  recently  the  officials  of  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties 
told  Supt.  Mortsolf  that  if  the  Government  built  the  trail  they 
would  enlarge  it  to  a  wagon  road,  and  it  is  highly  probable  this 
wagon  road  would  become  part  of  California's  fine  system  of  State 
highways.  A  county  road  from  Requa,  down  the  river  and  into  the 
valley,  then  west  to  Eureka,  on  Humboldt  Bay,  would  give  this  now 
isolated  section  a  fine  highway  to  markets.  I  would,  therefore,  urge 
the  Indian  Office  to  take  this  matter  up  immediately  with  Congress 
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to  secure  proper  legislation  which  will  make  the  Klamath  River 
Reservation  hind  purchase  fund  available  for  the  Klamath  River 
trad.  Inasmuch  as  almost  all  of  the  money  will  go  to  the  Klamath 
River  Indians  for  labor,  there  can  be  no  valid  objections  to  the  use 
of  this  money  for  trail  building. 

Over  one-third  of  the  children  of  this  jurisdiction  .who  are  physi- 
cally and  mentally  eligible  for  school  attend  the  public  schools  of 
Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties.  The  school  census  of  1919  gives 
514  children  of  school  age,  of  which  401  were  eligible  for  school  at- 
tendance. Of  this  number  77  were  attending  the  nonreservation 
boarding  schools  at  Riverside,  Calif.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Chemawa, 
Oreg..  and  141  were  attending  the  public  schools.  Of  the  latter  only 
22  have  their  tuition  paid  by  the  Indian  Office.  The  141  public 
school  scholars  are  received  at  the  schools,  furnished  supplies,  and 
treated  as  white  children.  There  is  no  discrimination  against  them. 
Following  are  the  public  schools  which  the  children  of  the  Hoopa 
Valley  superintendency  are  attending: 

McKinleyville 5 

Smith  River 25 

Klamath  (at  Requa) 12 

Weitchpie 42 

Mettah  (at  Johnson) 4 

Moreck    (at   Johnson) * 1 

Terwali  (at  Requa) 10 

Martins   Ferry 12 

Blue    Lake 7 

Areata 3 

Essex 4 

Florence   (at  Johnson) 16 

Total— 141 

The  Indian  Office  pays  tuition  for  the  children  attending  Klamath 
and  Terwah,  both  schools  located  near  Requa.  These  figures  are 
much  more  significant  than  they  appear,  for  they  are  indicative  of 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  people  of  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte 
Counties,  who,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  be  merged  into  the  body  politic  of  California,  have 
set  about  to  prepare  both  whites -and  Indians  for  that  consumma- 
tion. It  will  be  noted  that  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  public  school 
Indian  pupils  are  "paid"  pupils;  more  than  six-sevenths  go  to  these 
public  schools  on  a  par  with  the  white  children.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  in  ysome  of  the  counties  of  California  there  is  a  feeling  against 
the  coeducation  of  the  whites  and  Indians  so  strong  as  to  amount  to 
official  refusal  to  allow  Indian  children  to  attend  the  public  schools, 
the  progressive  public  spirit  of  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties 
is  decidedly  refreshing  and  comforting. 

The  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  school  has  a  capacity  of  165. 
Usually  it  is  full,  but  two  epidemics,  infantile  paralysis  and  the 
influenza,  during  the  year  cut  the  enrollment  down  to  149  and  the 
average  attendance  to  83.  The  girls'  dormitory  is  in  need  of  so 
many  repairs  and  is  so  old  that  it  should  be  torn  down  and  a  new 
building  erected.  This  building,  heated  by  12  stoves  burning  wood, 
a  dozen  perils  to  life  and  property,  was  one  of  the  barracks  which 
housed  the  soldiers  over  50  years  ago.  The  entire  structure  is  suffer- 
ing from  all  the  ailments  of  old  age.    It  long  ago  outlived  its  use- 
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fulness  as  a  school  dormitory.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  new,  heated 
by  steam,  and  modern.  The  former  dormitory  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  Tor  a  number  of  years  the  boys  slept  in  an  old  shedlike 
warehouse.    I  earnestly  recommend  a  new  dormitory  for  the  girls. 

There  are  no  mission  schools  on  the  reservation,  but  the  Presby- 
terian Church  maintains  a  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson,  a 
young  man  who,  with  his  wife,  came  recently  to  Hoopa  Valley  from 
the  CJte  Mountain  mission  in  Colorado.  The  Presbyterian  mission 
is  located  at  the  agency,  and  the  Indians  in  Hoopa  Valley  will  re- 
ceive the  religious  care  of  Mr.  Patterson,  but  the  Indians  along  the 
Klamath  River  are  without  any  religious  oversight.  Neither  Mr. 
Patterson  nor  any  other  churchman  can  attend  to  the  valley  and 
river  Indians;  one  group  must  be  neglected  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  travel,  and  the  Klamath  River  Indians  need  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  Christian  church. 

Marriage  and  divorce  among  them  are  informal  and  without 
the  sanction  of  law.  Supt.  Mortsolf  had  himself  appointed  a 
deputy  county  clerk  so  that  he  can  take  an  Indian's  affidavit  for  a 
marriage  license  and  thus  have  the  license  mailed  from  the  county 
seat  to  the  agency,  which  relieves  the  Indian  from  the  necessity  of 
a  long  and  expensive  trip.  This  operates  quite  satisfactorily  for 
the  Indians  in  the  Hoopa  Valley  near  the  agency,  but  the  Klamath 
River  Indians  are  too  remote  and  isolated.  Among  them  there  is 
much  swapping  of  wives.  Until  good,  or  at  least  fairly  passable, 
roads  provide  communication  between  the  agency  and  the  Ivlamath 
River  country,  the  connecting  strip  and  the  old  Klamath  River 
Reservation  should  be  handled  as  a  subagency,  with  a  doctor,  farmer, 
and  field  matron  stationed  there.  The  field  matron  should  be  the 
wife,  daughter,  or  sister  of  the  doctor  or  farmer. 

The  fact  is  that  Klamath  River  Indians  are  getting  little  at- 
tention from  anyone  in  the  Indian  Service.  This  fact  can  not  be 
charged  to  any  lack  of  efficiency  or  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
Supt.  Mortsolf;  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  character  of  the  country, 
the  "  layout "  of  the  reservation,  and  time-consuming  requirements 
of  the  routine  affairs  of  agenc}^  administration  which  holds  the  super- 
intendent at  Hoopa.  If  some  arrangement  could  lie  effected  by  which 
the  bulk  of  the  agency  routine  affairs  could  be  handled  by  a  sub- 
ordinate Mr.  Mortsolf  could  and  would  move  to  Requa,  or  some  other 
point  on  the  Klamath  River,  for  several  months  of  each  year  and 
give  his  Klamath  and  Lower  Klamath  Indians  the  attention  and 
supervision  they  require.  But  even  this  arrangement  would  not 
lessen  the  great  need  of  a  doctor,  farmer,  and  field  matron  for  the 
river  Indians. 

A  little  hospital  of  26  beds,  quite  complete  and  new,  was  recently 
opened  at  Hoopa.  During  the  current  (its  first)  year  this  hospital 
cared  for  126  cases,  with  but  one  death.  But  the  agency  has  no  doc- 
tor and  the  hospital  no  graduate  nurse.  The  agency  physician  quit, 
without  notice,  a  few  days  before  I  reached  Hoopa.  I  found  nine 
cases  in  the  hospital;  one  maternity  case  and  eight  children,  seven 
of  whom  were  tubercular  and  one  had  trachoma.  The  attending 
nurse  was  a  young  student  nurse  from  Eureka.  She  was  doing  good 
work,  but  she  was  there  but  temporarily.  The  general  health  of 
the  Indians  is  good.  About  50  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  45  cases  of 
trachoma  have  been  identified  on  the  reservation. 
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About  250  Indians,  most  of  them  heads  of  families,  farm  for  them- 
selves, cultivating  2,700  acres  of  land  and  using  4,600  for  grazing. 

Last  year  they  raised  500  tons  of  hay  (oats  and  alfalfa)  ;  280,300 
pounds  of  wheat;  182,000  pounds  of  oats;  20,000  pounds  of  beans; 
120,000  pounds  of  potatoes;  2,000  pounds  of  corn;  2,100  pounds  of 
rye;  3,700  pounds  of  barley;  and  80,000  pounds  of  miscellaneous 
farm  and  garden  products. 

Their  live  stock  consisted  of  20  bulls ;  200  cows  and  heifers ;  800 
hogs  and  pigs,  most  of  which  roamed  the  adjacent  woods;  175 
horses ;  175  mares ;  30  mules ;  1  large  stallion ;  400  steers ;  and  about 
2,500  chickens  and  turkeys.  Over  400  Indians  support  themselves 
and  families  and  100  more  are  making  efforts  to  do  so,  and  approxi- 
mately $10,000  a  year  is  earned  by  Indians  fishing,  trapping,  dairy- 
ing, cutting  and  selling  firewood,  and  making  baskets. 

The  single  fact  that  119  Indian  children  are  taught  in  the  public 
schools  without  tuition  charges  of  any  kind,  these  pupils  the  chil- 
dren of  Indians  who  do  not  pay  taxes,  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
prejudice  against  the  Indians.  "But  the  white  people  of  Del  Norte 
and  Humboldt  Counties  do  more  than  teach  Indian  children;  they 
pay,  through  the  county  authorities,  $10  to  $15  a  month  each  to  a 
number  of  indigent  Indians;  they  care  for  dependent  sick  Indians 
in  their  hospitals. 

I  was  told  that  some  of  these  Indians  receiving  county  aid  and 
support  hold  trust  patents  to  land  on  which  there  is  redwood  and 
was  told  that  the  redwood  was  of  considerable  value ;  that  is,  it  will 
be  of  real  cash  value  when  it  is  marketable.  This  condition  should 
not  continue.  If  an  old  sick,  blind,  or  physically  disabled  Indian 
owner  of  redwood  or  any  other  kind  of  land  must  be  supported  by 
the  county  or  Government  then  the  land  should  be  sold,  at  a  sacrifice 
if  need  be,  so  that  the  Indian  can  end  his  or  her  days  in  some  com- 
fort and  with  the  knowledge  that  he  or  she  is  not  a  pauper.  Eed 
tape  should  be  cut ;  regulations  should  be  modified  and  the  estimates 
of  lumber  cruisers  or  land  appraisers  should  not  be  regarded  as  in- 
surmountable obstacles  in  the  way  of  giving  an  indigent  owner  of 
redwood  land  the  instant  relief  which  common-sense  philanthrophy 
demands.  There  are  a  number  of  such  cases,  not  only  in  this  jurisdic- 
tion but  in  other  California  superintendencies  and  agencies,  enough 
of  them  to  warrant  the  suggestion  that  the  Indian  Office  make  a  spe- 
cial survey  of  such  conditions  with  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
stigma  of  ^pauperism  from  men  and  women  who  have  but  few  more 
years  to  live  and  are  entitled  to  end  their  days  with  some  degree  of 
comfort. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  suggestions  and 
recommendations : 

(1)  That  Congress  be  requested  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
irrigating  the  farm  lands  of  the  allotted  Indians  in  the  Hoopa 
\  alley. 

(2)  That  an  appropriation  for  a  semiportable  sawmill  and  an 
electric  light  plant  be  made  to  replace  the  mill  and  plant  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire. 

(3)  That  the  fund  secured  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus  land  of  the 
old  Klamath  Indian  Reservation  be  made  available  by  Congress  to 
complete  the  trail  along  the  Klamath  River. 
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(4)  That  a  new  dormitory  for  the  girls  be  built  at  Hoopa  Valley. 

(5)  That  the  old  Klamath  River  Reservation  and  "  connecting 
strip  "  be  handled  as  a  subagency  with  a  doctor,  farmer,  and  field 
matron  assigned  to  it. 

(6)  That  an  inquiry  be  made  by  the  Indian  Office  into  the  ad- 
visability of  selling  the  timber  land  of  old  and  destitute  Indians,  at 
a  sacrifice  if  need  be,  so  that  these  Indians  may  have  sufficient  funds 
to  keep  them  in  comfort  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  their  lives. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Malcolm  McDo.well, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Board  of  Indian  C  o?nmissioners. 


APPENDIX  L 

REPORT    ON    SCHOOLS    IN    WISCONSIN,    MINNESOTA,    AND    SOUTH 
DAKOTA,   BY   SAMUEL   A.   ELIOT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  20,  1919. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  board,  I  have  visited 
certain  Indian  schools  in  the  Northwest,  with  a  view  to  reporting 
on  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  elimination  and  consolidation  of 
schools  in  that  section.    I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  proposals  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  regard  to 
the  elimination  and  consolidation  of  schools  are  set  forth  in  volume  1 
of  the  hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Sixty- 
sixth  Congress,  first  session.'  On  pages  1206-1207  the  commissioner 
enumerates  the  day  schools  that  he  proposes  to  abolish,  the  boarding 
schools  to  be  closed  June  30,  1920,  the  boarding  schools  to  be  consoli- 
dated July  1,  1920,  and  those  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  later. 

My  mission  was  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  these  plans  so 
far  as  they  included  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  boarding 
schools  at  Wahpeton  and  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. ;  Leech  Lake  and  Cass 
Lake,  at  Leech  Lake,  Minn. ;  Tomah  and  Hayward,  at  Tomah,  Wis.  ; 
Flandreau  and  Pipestone,  at  Flandreau,  S.  Dak. 

Note. — The  description  and  statistics  of  the  schools,  compiled  for  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners,  are  printed  in  the  report  of  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  volume  1,  pages  1236-1258. 

I  unqualifiedly  indorse  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioner 
to  promptly  and  permanently  close  the  school  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
and  to  transfer  the  children  to  Wahpeton  or  to  some  other  convenient 
boarding  school.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  strong  opposition  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  good  'people  of  Bismarck  to  the  proposal  to  close 
this  school,  but  I  can  not  escape  the  conviction  that  the  school  not 
only  is  superfluous  but  is  undesirable.  The  buildings  are  located  on 
the  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  between  the  railroad  and  the  river, 
with  almost  no  available  land  for  farm  or  garden.  The  enrollment 
has,  for  a  long  time,  been  small,  and  the  per  capita  cost  of  operating 
is  the  highest  in  the  service.  The  plant  is  deplorably  lacking  in  al- 
most all  the  equipment  needed  by  a  good  school.  The  location  is  cold, 
bleak,  and  wind  swept.    It  is  said  that  teachers  and  employees  prefer 
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to  resign  rather  than  accept  assignment  to  such  a  place.  Superin- 
tendents have  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  now  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  any  superintendent  to  lake  the  school  at 
all.  Two  years  ago  the  Indian  Office  closed  the  school,  but  it  was  re- 
opened last  year.  The  school  should  be  wound  up  permanently  as 
soon  as  possible.  Certainly  no  new  appropriation  should  be  made. 
The  children  can  readily  be  accommodated  at  Wahpeton,  though 
some  of  them  may  find  it  more  convenient  to  go  to  the  schools  at 
Pierre,  Rapid  City,  or  Flandreau. 

Wahpeton  is  a  well-located  school,  with  ample  railroad  connections, 
a  fair  plant,  farm  and  equipment,  and  a  good  reputation.  The  pro- 
posed consolidation  will  obviously  work  alike  for  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency. The  estimates  show  a  possible  net  saving  of  $23,000  by  the 
combination  (vol.  1,  p.  1426). 

I  also  indorse  the  proposal  of  the  commissioner  to  eliminate  the 
small  boarding  school  at  Cass  Lake,  Minn.  That  school  has  a  capa- 
city for  only  40  pupils,  and  the  per  capita  cost  is  therefore  abnorm- 
ally high.  The  children  can  be  accommodated  elsewhere  to  their  own 
benefit  and  with  a  saving  in  salaries  and  overhead  charges.  The 
management  of  the  school  at  Cass  Lake  seems  to  have  been  satis- 
factory and  the  attendance  is  good.  It  is  simply  a  superfluous  school 
and  should  be  closed  July  1,  1020. 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  coal  famine,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  railroad  travel,  I  was  unable  to  visit  the  school  at 
Leech  Lake,  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  the  children  now  at 
Cass  Lake.  I  believe,  however,  from  the  information  I  was  able  to 
gather,  that  this  plan  should  be  reconsidered  and  further  studied. 
The  school  at  Leech  Lake  appears  to  be  in  a  somewhat  unfortunate 
location.  It  is  difficult  of  access,  and  is  situated  on  a  sandy  and 
stony  point  of  land  which  offers  poor  facilities  for  farm  and  gauden. 
There  is  practically  no  industrial  equipment.  The  buildings  are  of 
wood  and  not  in  the  best  repair.  The  dormitory  is  said  to  be  a  fire 
trap,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  housed  in  the  same  building — an 
abominable  arrangement. 

The  school,  apparently,  does  not  enjoy  a  very  good  reputation.  It 
is  costly  to  maintain  because  of  its  location.  All  supplies,  coal,  etc. 
have  to  be  carried  2  miles  across  the  lake,  and  in  wintertime  there  is 
constant  interruption  of  all  transportation.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
me  that  the  plant  of  the  school  at  White  Earth  is  in  better  condition 
than  the  plant  at  Leech  Lake,  and  more  accessible.  The  White  Earth 
school  was  closed  last  year  because  of  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
appropriation  for  its  support,  but  competent  witnesses  assured  me 
that  if  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  northern  Minnesota  schools 
is  approved,  that  consolidation  should  make  use  of  the  plant  at  "White 
Earth  rather  than  of  that  at  Leech  Lake. 

The  school  at  Hay  ward,  Wis.,  has  done  good  work,  and  is  still 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  considerable  Indian  population  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  The  children  of  these  Indians  are  for  the  most 
part  beyond  the  reach  of  any  public  schools,  and  are  greatly  in  need 
of  Government  aid  in  securing  an  education.  The  parents  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  reservation  Indians,  but  nomads,  following  the  lumber 
camps  of  northern  Wisconsin  or  working  in  the  mines  about  Lake 
Superior,  or  earning  a  scanty  living  as  fishermen.    The  buildings  of 
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the  school  at  Hay  ward  are,  however,  not  altogether  adequate,  and  will 
soon  be  a  source  of  considerable  expense  for  repair  and  alteration. 

In  the  course  of  twTo  or  three  years  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  close 
the  school  at  Hayward  and  transfer  the  children  to  Tomah,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  can  not,  however, 
indorse  any  plan  to  close  the  Hayward  school  at  once.  It  ought 
to  be  maintained  until  the  necessary  additions  and  improvements  are 
completed  at  Tomah,  and  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  sufficient  ac- 
commodation can  be  provided  at  Tomah  for  the  Wisconsin  Indian 
children  that  must  be  educated  in  Government  boarding  schools,  if 
they  are  to  be  educated  at  all. 

The  school  at  Tomah  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  service,  admirably  de- 
signed, substantially  built,  ably  administered,  enjoying  the  highest 
reputation,  and,  as  usual,  full  to  capacity.  Certainly  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Wisconsin  schools,  Tomah  is  the 
place  at  which  the  consolidation  should  be  carried  out.  There  is,  how- 
ever, need  of  increased  accommodation  at  Tomah.  The  necessary  ad- 
ditions to  the  plant  are  all  well  under  way.  Foundations  are  built,  and 
material  on  the  ground.  I  want  very  heartily  to  indorse  the  appeal  of 
Superintendent  Compton  for  appropriations  in  the  next  Indian  bill  to 
provide  not  only  the  regular  items  for  support,  repairs,  and  transpor- 
tation, but  also  for  the  completion  of  the  improvements  already  be- 
gun, namely,  additions  to  the  academic  building  and  to  the  dormi- 
tories, annexes  for  the  lavatories,  new  equipment  for  the  laundry, 
the  completion  of  the  tile  draining  for  the  farm,  and  small  appro- 
priations for -concrete  walks  and  fences.  With  these  improvements 
the  Tomah  school  will  have  an  equipment  second  to  none,  and  will 
be  ready  to  accommodate  the  children  from  Hayward. 

The  proposed  combination  of  the  schools  at  Pipestone,  Minn.,  and 
Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  at  Flandreau  is  one  that  naturally  suggests  itself, 
because  these  schools  are  only  12  miles  apart.  It  is  also  true  that 
a  certain  proportion  oi  the  children  at  Pipestone  could  be  accommo- 
dated at  Flandreau,  because  the  Flandreau  school  is  not  full  to  the 
limit  of  its  capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  the  children  of  Pipe- 
stone were  to  be  transferred  to  Flandreau,  it  would  necessitate  an 
expenditure  of  at  least  $40,000  to  enlarge  the  academic  building  and 
provide  sufficient  dormitory  accommodations.  The  Pipestone  plant 
is  an  exceptionally  good  one.  The  buildings  are  of  stone,  well  de- 
signed and  equipped.  With  the  exception  of  the  universal  need  of 
cottages  for  employees,  the  plant  is  complete  and  needs  little  or  no 
alteration  or  improvement. 

So  long  as  there  is  demand  for  the  education  of  Indian  children 
in  the  Northwest  this  school  should  be  maintained.  Even  if  the  Con- 
gress should  conclude  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  maintain  two  schools, 
carrying  on  the  same  general  line  of  work,  so  near  together  as  Pipe- 
stone and  Flandreau,  it  would  still  be  inadvisable  to  sell  the  Pipe- 
stone plant.  If  it  is  not  to  be  used,  as  now,  for  the  children  of  the 
lower  grades,  it  ought  to  be  made  into  a  specialized  school,  either  a 
normal  school  for  training  Indian  teachers  or  a  school  for  defective 
children,  a  need  greatly  felt  throughout  the  Indian  school  service. 

The  question  might  be  raised  whether  it  is  possible  to  sell  the  Pipe- 
stone plant,  even  if  it  were  expedient  to  do  so.    I  understand  that  there 
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is  a  case  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims  in  which  the  Yankton  Sioux 
lay  claim  to  all  land  occupied  by  the  school  and  a  good  deal  more. 
Until  that  case  is  decided  the  Government  title  may  be  so  far  clouded 
as  to  prevent  any  sale  of  the  property.  It  ought  to  be  pointed  out, 
also,  that  this  year  the  Pipestone  school  is. full  to  capacity,  having 
the  largest  attendance  in  its  history,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  two  higher  grades  have  recently  been  cut  off.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  town  of  Pipestone  is  served  by  four  rail- 
roads and  is  a  natural  junction,  whereas  Flandreau  is  less  accessible. 
Indeed,  it  is  apparent  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  children  of  the 
Flandreau  school  now  come  by  rail  to  Pipestone,  and  then  have  to  be 
transferred  by  motor  or  otherwise  to  Flandreau.  I  do  not  wish  to 
imply  that  the  Flandreau  school  might  better  be  eliminated.  It  is  an 
excellent  school,  with  an  adequate  plant  and  a  good  farm,  and  should 
be  maintained. 

My  conviction  that  the  Pipestone  and  Flandreau  schools  should 
both  be  continued  is  largely  due  to  my  belief  that  before  closing 
schools  that  are  well  equipped  and  doing  good  work  a  more  thorough 
and  far-reaching  effort  should  be  made  to  recruit  for  the  schools  the 
very  considerable  number  of  Indian  children  in  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  Dakotas  who  are  not  now  in  any  school.  I  do  not  know 
how  recent  are  the  figures  recently  published  in  volume  1,  pages 
1435-1441,  but  the  statistics  there  given  indicate  that  there  are  610 
Indian  children  in  Minnesota,  670  in  Wisconsin,  1,142  in  South  Da 
kota,  and  910  in  North  Dakota  who  are  not  attending  any  school, 
either  public,  mission,  or  Government. 

Those  estimates  or  statistics  are  generally  confirmed  by  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  superintendents  I  have  met,  and  of  citizens 
acquainted  with  the  northern  reservations.  All  testify  that  there  are 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  Indian  children  in  the  north  woods 
\vho  have  had  little  or  no  contact  with  any  school.  So  long  as  this 
situation  remains,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  efforts  of  the  Indian 
Office  should  be  directed  not  so  much  to  closing  schools  as  to  recruit- 
ing scholars  and  filling  the  schools  to  their  capacity  ? 

The  present  statute  gives  the  Indian  Office  adequate  authority  to 
institute  and  conduct  such  a  campaign.  It  reads,  "The  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  and  enforce 
by  proper  means  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  Indian  children  of  suitable  age  and  health  at  schools  estab- 
lished and  maintained  for  their  benefit."  (Act  of  July  13,  1892,  27 
Stat.  L.,  120.) 

In  the  hearings  before  the  House  committee,  in  October,  1919,  fre- 
quent reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  Indian  children  are  in- 
creasingly finding  accommodation  and  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  of  their  various  localities.  The  figures  set  forth  are  cer- 
tainly gratifying.  All  who  have  been  interested  in  preparing  the 
Indians  for  citizenship  will  welcome  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren and  youth  from  segregated  or  tribal  Indian  schools  to  the  public 
schools,  where  they  will  study  and  play  with  white  children  and  learn 
to  find  their  natural  places  in  the  general  citizenship  of  the  Nation. 
\t  was  frequently  pointed  out  also  in  the  hearings  that  the  increase 
of  attendance  at  the  public  schools  justifies  the  elimination  of  certain 
Indian  schools  now  conducted  by  the  Government. 
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I  am  as  eager  as  anyone  can  be  to  promote  these  transfers  and  to 
encourage  the  attendance  of  Indian  children  at  the  public  schools. 
I  am,  however,  constrained  to  believe  that  the  gratifying  reports  are 
not  altogether  reliable  and  that  the  public  schools  in  many  places  are 
not  yet  providing  any  adequate  substitute  for  the  Indian  day  and 
boarding  schools.  I  can  not  adduce  specific  instances  or  cite  any 
individual  public  school  where  the  registered  enrollment  of  Indian 
children  is  fictitious.  I  can  only  give  the  result  of  general  observa- 
tion in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  find  that  observation  sup- 
ported and  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many  competent  witnesses. 
It  must  be  regretfully  admitted  by  any  candid  observer  that  the  enroll- 
ment of  Indians  in  public  schools  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  regu- 
lar attendance  or  even  of  a  serious  purpose.  In  some  places  these 
adjustments  work  well,  but  in  too  many  instances  the  attendance  of 
the  Indian  children  is  utterly  irregular  and  undependable. 

The  reasons  for  this  widely  prevailing  condition  are  not  hard  to 
discover.  In  a  good  many  places  the  Indian  children  have  an  insuffi- 
cient command  of  English  to  really  profit  by  public-school  attend- 
ance As  a  rule  they  come  from  very  poor  homes,  and  are  therefore 
shabbily  clad.  Indians,  whether  children  or  adults,  are  curiously 
sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  while  there  is  little  or  no  race  prejudice 
against  Indians,  yet  white  children  do  not  treat  their  Indian  com- 
rades quite  as  they  would  white  comrades.  They  are  inclined  to  make 
fun  of  them  or  to  ridicule  their  insufficient  English  or  their  queer 
clothes.  In  a  good  many  school  districts  the  white  parents  object 
to  the  attendance  of  Indian  children  at  the  public  schools.  Some- 
times these  objections  are  well  founded,  for  the  Indian  children  may 
be  dirty  or  diseased.  The  result  of  these  various  causes  is,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  that  an  Indian  child  enrolls  in  a  public  school,  attends 
for  one  or  two  days,  and  then  disappears. 

There  is  little  or  no  parental  pressure  to  insist  upon  school  attend- 
ance, and  all  people  who  are  familiar  with  Indian  reservations  know 
that  there  are  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  children  reputed  to  be 
in  the  public  schools  who  are  really  at  home  idling  about  or  doing 
some  of  the  family  chores.  I  have  served  now  for  10  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  I  have  observed 
the  different  phases  of  Indian  education  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
With  every  new  journey  and  every  passing  year  I  find  myself  for- 
tified in  my  conviction  that  the  best  instruments  of  Indian  education 
are  still  the  Government  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  supplied 
steadily  from  the  reservation  day  and  boarding  schools.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  hoped  that  this  situation  will  not  long  continue,  and  that 
Tndinn  children  will  be  more  welcome  in  the  public  schools  and  more 
regular  in  their  attendance,  but  for  the  time  being — and  I  suspect  for 
another  generation — the  serviceable  and  well-located  nonreservation 
boarding  schools  should  be  maintained,  generously  equipped,  and 
provided  with  skillful,  experienced,  and  well-paid  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  employees. 

My  observations  and  recommendations  may,  then,  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

1.  Close  the  Bismarck  school  at  once  and  transfer  the  children  to 
Wahpeton  or  some  other  convenient  school. 
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2.  Discontinue  further  appropriations  for  buildings  and  equipment 
for  the  school  at  Hay  ward  after  July  1,  1920,  but  maintain  the 
school  probably  for  two  years  more  in  order  to  give  time  to  provide 
the  necessary  additions  at  Tomah. 

3.  Complete  the  essential  additions  and  provide  new  facilities  at 
Tomah. 

4.  Maintain  in  separate  and  independent  existence  the  schools  at 
Pipestone  and  at  Flandreau,  but  look  forward  to  the  possibility 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  making  Pipestone  a  specialized  school — 
either  a  normal  school  for  teachers  or  a  school  for  defective  children. 

5.  Institute  a  vigorous  campaign  to  recruit  the  Indian  children  not 
now  enrolled  in  any  school. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Board  of  Indian  C ommissioners . 


APPENDIX  J. 

.report  on  the  grand  rapids  indian  agency,  wis.,  by 
malcolm  Mcdowell. 

May  10,  1020. 

Sir  :  Concerning  the  Winnebago  Indians  who  live  in  Wisconsin, 
the  following  report  of  an  inspection  I  made  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Agency,  Mr.  Willis  E.  Dunn,  superintendent,  the  latter  part  of  April, 
1920,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  1,233  Indians  within  this  jurisdiction  are  scattered  over  15 
counties  in  central  and  western  Wisconsin ;  some  of  them  live  in 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Wisconsin 
Winnebagos  are  poor,  for  their  per  capita  wealth  is  but  $140,  and 
their  total  annual  income  from  all  sources,  according  to  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  is  but  little  over 
$100,000.  They  are  not  quite  so  far  advanced  as  are  the  Chippewas, 
Oneidas,  and  Potawatomi,  their  neighbors,  but  within  years 

they  have  been  building  better  houses  to  live  in,  have  cleared  more 
lands  for  farms,  and  are  buying  improved  stock.  Gradually  they 
are  becoming  better  farmers,  and  a  considerable  number  are  doing 
fairly  well  in  entile  and  poultry.  Several  have  gone  into  the  dairy- 
ing business,  in  a  small  way,  and  have  purchased  cream  separators 
and  other  modern  appliances.  Their  good  markets  and  the  high 
prices  they  have  been  receiving  in  recent  years  for  farm  products 
have  encouraged  these  Indians  to  attempt  larger  gardening  and 
farming  enterprises  each  year  and  an  increased  acreage  is  grown  to 
cucumbers  and  potatoes. 

Most  of  the  land  owned  by  this  people  are  Indian  homesteads. 
The  trust  period  for  some  of  the  homesteads,  expiring  in  1916,  was 
not  extended,  but  an  Executive  order  was  secured  in  time  to  extend 
the  trust  period  on  the  larger  portion  of  the  homesteads  until  Jan- 
uary, 1921.    No  patents  in  fee  have  been  issued  to  any  Indians. 
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Most  of  the  Indians  have  sufficient  farm  implements  and,  en- 
couraged by  Supt.  Dunn,  some  of  them  are  buying  additional  lands, 
horses,  and  implements.  Many  of  them  have  expressed  the  desire 
to  become  stock  raisers,  and  the  success  of  their  white  neighbors 
in  dairying  and  stock  raising  indicates  that  when  the  Indians  have 
cleared  enough  of  the  cut-over  lands  the}^,  too,  may  become  suc- 
cessful stock  raisers.  But  the  realization  of  this  hope  must  be  post- 
poned for  a  time,  for  the  clearing  of  cut-over  pine  lands  calls  for  much 
labor  and  considerable  cash.  An  Indian  must  have  enough  money  in 
hand  to  keep  his  family  in  food  and,  therefore,  must  work  in  the  cran- 
berry marshes,  potato  fields,  woods,  and  do  other  kinds  of  day  labor  for 
his  white  neighbor  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  cash  to  buy  food. 
So  it  is  that  the  Indian  farmer  can  only  work  at  odd  hours  pulling 
or  blasting  stumps,  leveling  his  ground,  or  working  it  up  for  pasture. 
Then,  too,  these  Winnebago  Indians,  like  many  others,  are  improvi- 
dent in  that  they  do  not  look  ahead  "  and  provide  hay  for  winter 
feeding  of  stock :  but  they  are  "  catching  on  "  and  making  progress 
under  Mr.  Dunn's  tutelage. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Winnebago  Tribe  has  been  moved  out  of 
and  into  five  States  six  different  times  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; that  the  Wisconsin  band  was  composed  originally  of  Win- 
nebagos  who  refused,  in  the  beginning,  to  leave  their  native  soil  and 
took  to  the  woods  when  the  soldiers  appeared  to  force  them  to  migrate 
to  Iowa ;  that  later  this  original  body  was  augmented  by  Indians  who 
slipped  away  from  the  soldiers  and  United  States  authorities  and 
returned  to  Wisconsin;  that  for  many  years  the  Wisconsin  Winne- 
bagos  were  landless  and  wandering  men  and  women  without  Govern- 
ment attention  or  protection  and  that  it  is  only  within  comparatively 
recent  years  that  any  earnest  efforts  were  made  by  the  Government  to 
help  them  on  the  road  to  civilization,  it  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to 
find  that  the  Wisconsin  Winnebago  Indians  have  made  as  much  prog- 
ress as  they  have. 

Few  if  any  Indian  tribes  have  been  moved  as  often  as  the  Winne- 
bagos.  Since  1840  they  have  been  forced  to  migrate  six  times.  They 
first  were  found  by  the  white  men  in  Wisconsin  on  Green  Bay  and  on 
the  Wisconsin,  Rock,  and  Fox  Rivers.  By  several  treaties  the  Winne- 
bagos  ceded  all  their  Wisconsin  land  to  the  United  States  and  in  1840 
were  transferred  to  a  reservation  in  Iowa.  Some  of  them  resisted 
removal  so  effectiveely  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  United 
States  soldiers  into  Wisconsin  to  take  them  from  their  homes  by 
force. 

In  1848  they  were  moved  from  Iowa  to  Long  Prairie  Reservation, 
in  Minnesota.  At  this  time  the  tribe  had  a  population  of  about  2,500, 
but  privations  and  diseases  cut  down  that  number  and  caused  so 
much  unrest  among  the  Indians  that  again  the  soldiers  were  called 
upon  to  keep  them  on  the  reservation.  In  1853  they  were  moved  to 
another  reservation  in  Minnesota,  and  in  1856  to  still  another.  They 
were  just  getting  started  in  civilization  when  the  Sioux  War  of  1862 
began,  and  the  white  people  of  Minnesota  demanded  the  removal  of 
the  Winnebagos.  The  Government  took  them  to  Crow  Creek,  in 
South  Dakota,  but  even  the  soldiers  could  not  keep  them  there,  for 
1,200  of  them  wandered  down  to  the  Omaha  Reservation,  in  Nebraska 
and,  later,  those  who  had  remained  in  South  Dakota  were  trans- 
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ferred  to  Nebraska.  A  reservation  was  assigned  to  tliem  and  they  are 
there  to-day.  During  these  several  migrations  and  forcible  removals 
little  bands  of  Winnebagos  slipped  away  from  the  main  body  and 
wandered  back  to  Wisconsin  to  join  their  tribe  fellows  who  had  re- 
fused to  leave  their  native  land. 

Without  going  into  the  history  of  the  series  of  the  negotiations 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  claims 
of  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagos  against  the  United  States,  it  is  enough 
to  say  thai  Congress  appropriated  an  amount  sufficient  to  give  each  of 
the  L,276  Winnebago  Indians  who  were  on  the  rolls  in  1914,  $418.77. 
It  was  prior  to  this  that  several  hundred  Indians  received  homesteads 
on  (he  public  domain  in  Wisconsin  under  several  acts  of  Congress, 
and  about  400  of  these  homesteads  are  still  held  by  the  original  home- 
steaders  or  their  heirs.  The  homesteads  range  in  size  from  40  to  148 
acres,  and  half  of  them,  at  least,  are  on  poor,  sandy  land;  the  rest 
run  from  fair  to  good  soil.  The  selections  were  made  by  the  Indians 
themselves  and  they  picked  out  these  lands  because,  at  the  time,  there 
was  more  game  there. 

The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  to  meet  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions was  divided  into  six  classes.  Classes  1  and  2  included  the 
orphans  and  old  people  whose  funds  were  held  and  paid  out  by 
the  superintendent  as  needed  to  meet  conditions.  Class  3  was  com- 
posed of  children  of  competent  Indians  whose  money  was  held  in 
the  Treasury  until  the  children  reached  their  majority  and  then  was 
paid  to  them.  Some  of  this  money  went  into  land,  but  most  of  it 
was  spent  immediately.  The  children  of  the  incompetent  Indians 
made  up  class  4,  and  this  money  was  held  in  the  Treasury  until 
recently;  now  it  is  being  used  to  buy  farms  for  the  children.  Class  5 
included  the  incompetent  adults,  whose  money  was  held  under  the 
ordinary  restrictions,  while  the  competent  adults,  making  up  class  6, 
were  paid  their  share  in  cash,  with  the  result  that  most  of  it  was 
spent  at  once,  although  some  of  this  class  of  Indians  bought  land  for 
farms. 

The  land  which  was  bought  for  the  Wisconsin  Winnebago  Indians 
is  of  the  cheaper  kind.  Values  ran  from  $10  to  $14  an  acre.  The 
general  advance  in  farm  lands  in  Wisconsin  has  increased  the  value 
of  the  Indian  holdings.  The  land  purchases  now  being  made  by 
Superintendent  Dunn  is  for  a  better  quality  of  land  than  was  bought 
by  the  Indians  from  their  individual  funds.  The  $80,000  balance  of 
class  4  money  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  then  the  Wisconsin  Winne- 
bago Indians  will  have  received  from  the  Government  all  that  they 
can  claim.  Some  of  them  are  heirs  of  Nebraska  Winnebagos,  and 
about  40  families  are  Nebraska- allotted  Winnebagos  who  have  moved 
to  Wisconsin.  The  Nebraska  lands  are  leased  to  white  farmers,  and 
the  lease  money  is  sent  from  the  Nebraska  agency  to  Superintendent 
Dunn.  Some  of  the  Nebraska  Winnebagos  who  have  moved  to  Wis- 
consin, and  whose  Nebraska  allotments  are  leased,  receive  as  high 
as  $1,000  a  year  from  their  allotted  lands,  but  most  of  the  individual 
incomes  from  rental  of  Nebraska  land  are  comparatively  small.  The 
effect,  however,  on  the  Indians  who  receive  rental  money  is  evident 
to  even  the  most  casual  observer,  for  they  receive  just  about  enough 
cash  each  year  to  keep  them  indolent  and  to  stifle  ambition. 

With  this  Nebraska  money  and  with  a  few  dollars  derived  from 
picking  wild  blueberries  and  doing  an  occasional   day's  labor  in 
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cranberry  swamps  they  eke  out  an  existence.  The  contrast  between 
this  class  of  Indians  and  the  Winnebagos,  whose  incomes  are  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  their  own  work,  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  who  must  work  for  a  living  or  starve.  At  the  time  I  was  in 
Wisconsin  an}^  able-bodied  human  being  who  could  work  at  all  could 
find  a  paying  job  within  reasonable  distance  of  his  home',  and  yet 
some  of  the  Nebraska  Winnebagos,  who  have  moved  to  Wisconsin, 
who  own  no  land  in  Wisconsin,  and  who  have  come  to  depend  more 
upon  their  Nebraska  rentals  for  ready  cash  than  upon  their  own  labor, 
complained  to  me  that  they  had  not  received  their  checks  from 
Nebraska  this  spring,  and,  therefore,  could  not  go  to  the  grocery  to 
buy  food  because  they  had  no  money.  Their  neighbors,  the  Wisconsin 
Winnebagos,  who  have  no  lease  money  coming  to  them  from  Ne- 
braska, were  at  work  blasting  stumps,  clearing  their  lands,  getting 
ready  for  spring  farm  operations,  doing  odd  jobs  for  white  men,  etc. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Nebraska  allotments  of  the  Indians  who  have 
chosen  to  live  in  Wisconsin  and  who  say  they  never  will  return  to 
Nebraska  should  be  sold  and  Wisconsin  farm  land  bought  with  part 
of  the  proceeds,  the  balance  going  into  improvements  and  farm  equip- 
ment. I  do  not  know  if  this  could  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the 
allottees,  but  it  does  seem  a  pity  that  a  considerable  number  of 
able-bodied  men  and  women  should  be  encouraged  to  live  idle,  worth- 
less lives  because  they  happen  to  have  small  incomes  from  land 
which  some  of  them  never  saw. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  Wisconsin  Winnebago  Indians,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  complying  with  the  State  laws  in  regard  to  legal 
marriages.  Their  matrimonial  habits  are  loose.  The  State  laws  are 
adequate  to  meet  the  situation;  but  with  1,200  Indians,  scattered 
over  so  many  counties,  it  is  practically  a  physical  impossibility  for 
the  agent,  with  his  headquarters  at  Grand  Rapids,  to  do  anything 
in  a  legal  way  toward  compelling  these  Indians  to  obey  the  laws 
touching  marriage  and  divorce. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the  lumber- 
jacks, saloons,  roadhouses,  and  other  agencies  for  evil,  which  went 
along  with  timber  cutting,  made  up  the  environment  of  these  Wis- 
consin Winnebagos  and  that  during  this  period  these  Indians  were 
homeless,  living  as  best  they  could,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  without 
helpful  or  protecting  supervision.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Baptist 
missionaries  in  Mauston,  the  Lutheran  missionaries  and  teachers  at 
Wittenberg,  and  the  Reformed  Church  missionaries  at  Black  River 
Falls,  it  is  quite  probable  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagos  would  to-day 
be  almost  entirely  beyond  help.  Although  the  Indians  continue  to 
buy  extracts  from  grocers,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
drunkenness  in  the  last  few  years.  In  this  matter  the  State  and 
county  authorities  have  cooperated  most  heartily  with  the  Indian 
Service. 

Peyote,  or  "  medicine,"  as  the  Indians  call  it,  is  used  by  a  large 
proportion  of  these  Indians.  The  peyote  buttons  come  by  mail 
from  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Mexico.  There  are  no  peyote  church 
buildings  such  as  the  Osages  have,  but  the  followers  of  this  cult 
meet  around  in  the  homes  of  the  more  prosperous  Indians.  I  talked 
with  a  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  peyote  society,  and  they  em- 
phatically  denied   that   the   drug   has   any   bad   effect,  morally   or 
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physically,  and  that  it  is  only  used  in  connection  with  their  reli- 
gious  meetings.  Superintendent  Dunn  told  me,  however,  that  he 
Peels  quite  certain  thai  peyote  ••dopes'"  the  Indians  to  a  degree 
which  prevents  them  from  doing  any  work  for  several  days.  He 
added  that  one  of  tin*  harmful  tendencies  of  the  peyote  habit  was 
due  (<»  the  peyote  church  meetings,  which  took  the  Indians  from 
necessary  work-  for  days  ;:(  a  time.  When  I  asked  him  what  could 
be  'lone  to  |)!ii  ;i  stop  to  peyote  using  among  his  Indians,  he  said 
it  would  be  impossible  to  stop  it  so  long  as  the  law  did  not  prohibit 
the  importation  or  the  sale  of  peyote  buttons. 

About  94  of  the  children  attend  the  public  schools.  The  number 
of  children  of  school  age  and  eligible  for  school  attendance  is  366, 
and  the  total  average  of  attendance 'at  schools  of  all  sorts  is  182, 
wiiieh  is  one-half  the  number  of  the  children.  On  its  face  this  does 
!!<■)  look-  promising,  but  many  of  the  Indians  live  so  far  away  from 
any  public  school  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  their  children  to 
attend  one. 

The  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  bought  the  old  Wittenberg 
school  after  it  had  been  discontinued  by  the  Indian  Service,  and  is 
to-day  taking  care  of  over  100  children  and  doing  exceptionally 
good  work.  Superintendent  Dunn  is  continually  urging  the  In- 
dians to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  the  Indians  are  so  fond 
of  visiting  each  other  and  so  many  of  them  are  continually  on  the 
move  attending  peyote  church,  feasts,  or  family  affairs  that  their 
children  are  hut  intermittent  attendants.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Dunn 
ticouraged,  because  each  year  a  greater  number  of  parents  ap- 
pear to  realize  the  necessity  of  sending  their  children  regularly  to 
school. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  prejudice  against  Indians  in 
Wisconsin.  If  there  had  been,  it  was  wiped  out  by  the  record  of 
the  51  young  men  who  fought  across  the  seas  in  the  Great  War.  Of 
the  51  Winnebago  Indian  boys  who  went  in  the  Army,  5  were 
killed,  18  were  severely  wounded  and  gassed;  some  of  them  were 
both  wounded  and  gassed.  This  is  a  remarkably  high  percentage 
of  fatalities  and  casualties.  The  local  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Eevolution  presented  the  agency  with  a  beautiful 
ice  flag  and  is  to  erect  a  marble  shaft  in  Grand  Rapids,  on 
which  will  be  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  a  record  of  the  Indian  sol- 
diers. The  people  of  Portage,  Wis.,  have  raised  funds  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Corpl.  Foster  Decorah,  a  Winnebago, 
who  was  in  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  draft,  and  need  not  have 
gone,  hut  who  enlisted  and  was  killed  in  the  Argonne  August  2, 
L919.  Idie  war  record  of  these  Winnebago  Indians  is  a  matter  of 
pride  with  the  white  people  of  that  section,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  hasten  the  progress  of  these  Indians  should  bring 
quick  results  because  of  the  more  friendly  attitude  of  the  Indians' 
w  kite  neighbors. 

rl  his  jurisdiction  has  no  physician,  nurse,  or  field  matron.  During 
the  influenza  epidemic  a  contract  physician  was  engaged.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  Indians  are  full  bloods,  and  most  of  them  speak 
English :  all  are  regarded  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  nearly 
L50  do  vote. 

The  total  area  of  Indian  lands  is  nearly  15,000  acres,  of  which 
12,774  are  classed  as  agricultural  and  2,000  as  timber  lands.    The  agri- 
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cultural  land  is  valued  at  $40  an  acre.  Most  of  this  land  is  grazed  by 
Indian  stock,  for  only  1,836  acres  were  cultivated  by  the  Indians  last 
year.  On  this  was  raised  6,000  bushels  of  corn,  180,000  pounds  of 
cucumbers,  which  were  sold  for  $4,000,  and  18,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 
As  the  land  is  cleared  more  of  it  will  be  put  to  agricultural  uses  and 
less  to  grazing.  These  Indians  are  employed  in  the  cranberry  marshes 
and  a  large  part  of  their  income  is  derived  from  picking  cranberries 
and  from  other  work  in  connection  with  that  industry.  That  section 
of  the  State  is  famous  for  its  wild  blueberries,  and  several  thousand 
dollars  are  made  each  year  by  the  Indians  picking  this  small  fruit. 
The  paper  mills  at  Grand  Kapids  and  other  industrial  centers  employ 
Indians,  and  some  of  them  have  become  so  expert  that  they  enjoy 
permanent  employment  at  good  wages. 

Compared  with  many  other  tribes,  the  problems  presented  by  the 
Wisconsin  Winnebagos  are  rather  simple.  One  of  the  chief  factors 
of  the  problem,  as  a  whole,  is  the  personality  of  the  agent,  for  above 
all  other  things,  these  Indians  need  guidance,  helpful  advice  from  a 
disinterested  friend,  encouragement,  and  tactful  insistence  that  they 
develop  their  lands  so  that  the  major  part  of  their  livelihood  will 
come  from  their  own  soil.  The  average  size  of  their  farms  is  so  small 
and  the  soil  character  so  unattractive  that  these  Indians,  for  a  long- 
time, will  not  be  imperiled  by  the  land  lust  of  white  men.  This  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  Indians.  Few  of  them  have  any  money. 
There  is  no  tribal  fund  nor  tribal  lands  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  land 
grafters. 

If  the  agent  in  charge  of  these  Indians  is  the  kind  of  a  man  to  hold 
their  confidence  and  esteem ;  if  he  has  a  fair  amount  of  common  sense 
mixed  with  some  tact ;  and  if  he  has  the  real  interest  of  his  charges  at 
heart,  they  will  come  along.  Just  now  too  many  of  them  are  inclined 
to  be  shiftless — they  have  not  learned  how  to  profit  by  continuous 
labor,  but  Supt.  Dunn  assured  me  they  are  learning.  He  said  their 
general  improvement  during-  the  last  few  years  has  been  decidedly 
noticeable,  and  he  is  quite  optimistic  as  to  their  future.  He  is  con- 
stantly urging  the  Indians,  and  encouraging  them,  to  clear  more  and 
more  land,  to  build  better  homes,  and  to  keep  their  children  regularly 
in  school.  He  took  me  to  a  number  of  farms  which  showed  evidences 
of  the  progress  the  Indians  are  making,  ihe  white  men  of  that  sec- 
tion with  whom  I  talked  told  me  Mr.  Dunn  is  doing  good  work,  and 
that  in  the  22  months  of  his  superintendency  he  had  produced  what 
to  them  seemed  to  be  remarkable  results. 

Although  the  problem  of  these  Indians  is  rather  simple,  the  work 
of  the  agent  is  anything  but  easy,  because  the  Indians  are  scattered 
over  such  a  large  area.  Grand  Rapids,  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  is 
the  agency  headquarters.  The  extreme  northeastern  limit  of  the 
agency  is  Birnamwood,  which  is  about  80  miles  from  Grand  Rapids  ; 
.Portage,  the  southeastern  limit,  is  80  miles ;  south  and  west  across  the 
State  into  Iowa  the  agency  extends  145  miles,  and  northwest  150 
miles.  Most  of  the  Indians  live  off  the  railroads,  so  it  is  necessary  to 
travel  by  country  roads.  In  winter,  when  calls  to  relieve  distress  and 
to  attend  the  sick  come  to  Grand  Rapids,  the  roads  often  are  almost 
impassable. 

Supt.  Dunn  has  put  his  working  policy  into  five  words,  "  Make 
the  Indian  self-reliant."  Although  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  he 
could  use  about  $2,000  in  reimbursable  funds  to  good  advantage 
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for  the  purchase  of  <a'<\  ahd  necessary  farm  implements,  he  hesitates 
about  making  such  a  recommendation,  for  he  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  giving  money  to  men  who  have  at  hand  the  opportunity  to  earn  it. 
But  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  that  the  Indian  Office  allot 
the  Grand  Rapids  Agency  what  reimbursable  funds  the  superintend- 
ent can  advantageously  use,  for  I  feel  confident  Mr.  Dunn  will  be 
edingly  careful  in  the  disposition  of  the  money.  From  what  I 
saw  I  feel  he  is  on  the  right  track  and  that  he  will  carry  out  his 
plans  to  a  successful  end. 

The  Xebraska  Winnebagos  who  have  returned  to  Wisconsin  either 
should  be  made  to  go  back  to  Nebraska  and  work  their  farms  or 
their  Nebraska  holdings  should  be  transformed  into  Wisconsin  farms. 
They  are  carried  on  the  rolls  at  the  Nebraska  Agency;  the  Nebraska 
agent  ieaees  their  lands  for  them,  collects  the  rents,  and  sends  the 
checks  to  Grand  Rapids.  Although  there  are  only  about  40  families 
in  this  class,  there  is  a  constant  exchange  of  letters  between  the  two 
agencies.  The  Nebraska  Indians  spend  too  much  money  and  time 
I  ra  ding  back  and  forth  on  the  slightest  pretext.  They  live  waiting 
for  their  lease  money  and.  waiting,  refuse  to  work.  When  they  are 
hard  pressed  for  ready  cash  they  may  put  in  a  few  days  at  some  kind 
of  easy  labor,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  indolent  and  this  indolence  is 
bred  and  fostered  by  this  lease  money  which,  without  effort  or  respon- 
sibility on  their  part,  comes  to  them.  They  present  a  perplexing  sit- 
uation. It  is  one  which  should  receive  the  best  attention  of  the  Indian 
Office,  for  the  longer  this  situation  continues  the  worse  it  will  be  for 
these  Indians. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Malcolm  McDowell, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
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report  on  the  laona  indian  agency,  wis.,  by  malcolm 

Mcdowell. 

May  13,  1920. 

Sir  :  One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  progress  the  Indians 
of  the  country  are  making  toward  self-reliance  and  independence  is 
furnished  by  the  Wisconsin  band  of  Potawatomi  which  I  visited  early 
this  month.  There  I  found  a  number  of  Indians  living  in  Forest 
and  Oconto  Counties,  northeastern  Wisconsin,  and  in  Menominee 
County,  upper  Michigan,  who,  in  a  comparatively  few  years,  will 
be  a  self-supporting  people,  drawing  the  major  part  of  their  liveli- 
hood from  their  improved  farms,  if  their  present  rate  of  progress 
continues,  and  there  seems  to  be  sound  reasons  for  believing  that 
they  will  advance  even  faster  in  the  next  few  years. 

About  15  years  ago,  according  to  the  information  given  me  by 
the  white  people  of  that  section,  these  Indians,  without  homes  of  their 
own,  were  living  in  miserable  shacks  on  cut-over  land,  doing  little 
gainful  work,  deriving  some  money  from  trapping  and  from  picking 
blueberries,  and  drinking  up  about  all  the  money  they  got  as  quickly 
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as  possible.  In  those  days  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  degraded 
lot,  doomed  to  extinction,  for  whisky  was  easily  obtainable  from  the 
many  saloons  in  the  country.  Apparently  only  one  man,  outside  of 
the  Indian  Service,  in  the  community  even  attempted  to  do  anything 
for  them.  This  was  the  Rev.  E.  O.  Morstad,  of  Carter,  Wis.,  a  mis- 
sionary, who  never  ceased  his  efforts  to  secure  from  Congress  for  the 
Indians  a  recognition  of  their  frequently  denied  claims  for  lands 
which  the  tribe  had  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  several  treaties. 

Without  going  into  the  history  of  these  treaties  and  the  refusal, 
for  many  years,  of  the  Indian  Office  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Wisconsin  Potawatomi,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Indian 
act  for  1913  carried  an  appropriation  for  $150,000  to  purchase  land 
for  the  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  Potawatomi.  Appropriations  for 
improvements,  such  as  houses,  barns,  fences,  cattle,  etc.,  followed;  a 
second  appropriation  made  in  1917  was  for  $100,000,  of  which  $25,000 
#was  paid  per  capita;  another  in  1918  was  for  $100,000,  of  which 
$25,000  was  paid  per  capita;  but  the  next  appropriations,  1919  for 
$75,000  and  1920  for  $15,500,  were  all  for  improvements  only. 

The  results  of  these  appropriations  are  that  350  Indians  have 
farms,  ranging  from  40  to  50  acres,  each  bought  for  an  average  of 
$9.50  per  acre  (and  which  are  now  valued  at  over  $30  an  acre)  ;  83 
well-built,  two-story  farmhouses,  16  by  22  feet,  many  with  cement 
basements  and  porches;  60  barns,  18  by  24,  each  soundly  constructed; 
over  100  work  horses;  more  than  100  wagons  and  100  bobsleds; 
nearly  100  milk  cows;  hundreds  of  hogs  and  chickens;  all  kinds  of 
necessary  household  furniture ;  4  carloads  of  barb-wire  fencing,  most 
all  of  which  has  been  put  into  fences ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural implements. 

Many  of  these  houses  were  built  entirely  by  Potawatomi  Indian 
carpenters,  and  the  lumber  for  the  newest  houses  and  barns,  which 
was  contracted  for  last  year  at  $26  per  thousand  feet,  is  selling  at 
the  mills  in  that  section  of  the  country  for  $55  per  thousand  feet. 
The  lands  bought  for  the  Indians  are  cut-over  lands,  the  forest 
growth  was  hardwood,  not  pine,  so  that  the  soil  is  a  good  quality  of 
sandy  loam ;  and  the  Indian  farms  are  identical  as  to  soil,  lay  of  the 
land,  subsoil,  drainage,  access  to  market,  and  proximity  to  the  State 
and  county  highways,  with  the  farms  of  the  neighboring  white 
people. 

A  few  years  ago  some  stir  was  made  in  Washington  by  charges 
that  the  land  bought  for  the  Wisconsin  Potawatomi  was  worthless 
and  was  covered  with  bowlders  and  rocks  and  that  it  could  not  be 
used  agriculturally.  Supt.  W.  W.  Bennett  took  me  over  as  much 
of  the  country  as  we  could  reach  in  the  limited  time  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  i  walked  over  many  of  the  tracts  bought  for  the  In- 
dians. It  is  true  that  glacial  bowlders  are  a  characteristic  feature 
of  that  country.  Every  man  who  buys  land  in  that  part  of  Wiscon- 
sin must  take  his  share  of  the  bowlders,  but  I  took  particular  pains 
to  compare  the  Indian's  land  with  the  white  man's  land  and  could  see 
no  difference. 

When  the  Indian  tracts  were  selected  it  really  was  easy  to  pick  the 
good  land,  and  as  the  owners  of  the  cut-over  land,  the  lumber  com- 
panies, were  indifferent  as  to  what  kind  of  land  was  taken,  for  at 
that  time  all  cut-over  land  looked  alike  to  them,  there  was  no  reason 
why  good  instead  of  poor  land  should  not  have  been  selected. 
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In  purchasing  this  land  the  Indian  Service  people,  of  course, 
grouped  family  selections  so  that  the  farms  of  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren of  a  family  would  form  a  solid  block,  sometimes  a  couple  of 
hundred  acres  or  more.  That  country  is  full  of  springs,  trout 
streams,  and  little  lakes,  and  I  saw  several  miles  of  Indian  farms 
extending  along  a  newly  built  State  highway. 

It  may  be  that  the  Wisconsin  Potawatomi  are  a  superior  kind  of 
I  ii  I  tans,  or  it  may  be  that  new  hope  was  bred  in  them  when  they  were 
given  farms  with  neat  homes,  barn--,  and  all  the  necessary  equipment, 
I > m i  nowhere  did  I  see  a  loafer;  every  man  and  Avoman  was  working 
when  I  was  there,  except  a  few  who  are  known  as  Kansas  Pota- 
watomi  living  in  Wisconsin. 

Fears  ago,  under  the  treaties  made  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Potawatomi,  the  latter  gave  up  their  land  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  land  in  Kansas.  A  considerable  number  of  these  Indians 
refused  to  move  to  Kansas,  claiming  that  the  chiefs  and  headmen  who 
signed  the  treaties  were  not  authorized  to  do  so.  Some  of  these  Pota- 
watomi even  fled  to  Canada  and  are  there  to-day,  but  the  main  body 
moved  to  Kansas,  and  there  were  allotted,  and  their  names  are  on  the 
Kansas  roll. 

Soon  after  this  migration  some  of  the  Kansas  Indians  returned 
to  Wisconsin.  One  of  them  was  asked  why  he  came  back;  his  reply 
was  sufficient  reason.  He  said,  "  In  Kansas,  see  too  far."  He  was 
a  timber  Indian,  and  the  prairies  were  strange  to  him  and  to  those  who 
longed  for  the  Wisconsin  pines  and  sugar  maples  and  could  not  live 
happily  in  a  land  where  they  could  "  see  too  far." 

During  20  or  25  years  about  150  Potawatomi  have  come  back  to 
Wisconsin  from  Kansas.  Nearly  an  equal* number  of  Wisconsin  In- 
dians, who  never  went  to  Kansas,  were  given  allotments  in  that 
State.  Their  relatives  and  friends  placed  them  on  the  Kansas  rolls 
although  they  had  steadfastly  refused  to  migrate,  and  their  names 
are  on  those  rolls  to-day. 

Thus  there  are  three  classes  of  Potawatomi  Indians  in  Wisconsin. 
One  group,  of  about  350,  is  composed  of  the  Indians  who  never  left 
Wisconsin  and  who  have  no  land  in  Kansas ;  another  group  of  150  are 
Wisconsin  Potawatomi  who  never  left  the  State  but  who  are  allotted 
in  Kansas  and  most  of  whom  have  never  even  been  in  Kansas ;  and 
there  is  a  third  group,  of  about  150,  who  moved  to  Kansas,  were  allot- 
ted there,  and  later  returned  to  Wisconsin. 

These  groups  present  a  rather  perplexing  situation,  for  Superin- 
tendent Bennett,  agent  of  the  Wisconsin  Potawatomi,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Laona,  really  is  agent  for  only  350  Indians  but  actually  super- 
vises the  affairs  of  700,  one-half  of  whom  have  their  names  on  the 
books  of  Superintendent  Snyder,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Mayetta, 
Kans.,  and  whose  lands  are  under  his  supervision. 

These  Kansas  allotments  are  leased;  the  leasing  is  done  and  the 
lease  money  is  collected  by  Superintendent  Snyder,  in  Kansas,  who 
sends  the  cheeks  to  Superintendent  Bennett,  in"  Wisconsin.  The  lat- 
ter lias  prevailed  upon  some  of  the  Kansas  Indians  to  use  this  money 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Wisconsin  and  has  bought  10  farms  for 
these  Indians  and  built  7  houses.  The  Kansas  Indians  receive  from 
$120  to  $200  a  year  each  from  their  allotments  and.  in  addition,  a  num- 
ber receive  rentals  from  inherited  lands.    These  little  payments  are 
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just  large  enough  to  give  the  recipients  enough  cash  to  worry  through 
the  year  with  a  few  more  dollars  earned  by  an  occasional  day's  labor, 
the  making  of  a  few  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  or  by  picking  wild  blue- 
berries. 

The  contrast  between  the  Indians  who  receive  lease  moneys  and 
those  who  must  entirely  depend  upon  their  own  labor  for  a  livelihood 
is  a  convincing  argument  against  this  lease  evil,  and  I  feel  that  the 
Potawatomi  who  moved  to  Kansas  and  were  there  allotted  and  who 
came  back  to  Wisconsin  either  should  be  compelled  to  return  to  Kan- 
sas and  farm  enough  of  their  allotment  to  make  a  living  or  else  should 
consent  to  the  sale  of  their  Kansas  allotments  and  the  use  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  buy  farm  lands  and  homes  in  Wisconsin. 

But  the  Wisconsin  Indians  who  never  left  the  State,  but  who  with- 
out their  knowledge  were  allotted  land  in  Kansas,  present  an  en- 
tirely different  problem,  which  Supt.  Bennett  is  attempting  to 
solve  b}^  securing  the  Indians'  consent  to  the  sale  of  their  Kansas 
lands  and  the  purchasing  of  farms  in  Wisconsin.  He  is  also  en- 
deavoring to  secure  like  consent  from  the  Kansas  Potawatomi  who 
live  in  Wisconsin.  Most  of  the  latter  are  willing  to  sell  their  Kansas 
lands,  but  they  want  the  money  paid  them  in  hand  without  any 
restrictions  whatever.  If  this  were  done,  these  Indians  would  soon 
be  without  land  or  money. 

It  does  not  seem  fair  to  Kansas  that  300  Indians  should  own  un- 
taxed land  in  Kansas  and  spend  the  rental  proceeeds  in  Wisconsin. 
Last  year  a  number  of  Kansas  Potawatomi  living  in  Wisconsin  made 
applications  to  Supt.  Snyder,  the  agent  in  Kansas,  to  sell  their  Kan- 
sas land;  but  when  they  learned  that  this  money  would  be  turned 
over  to  Supt.  Bennett  to  purchase  Wisconsin  land  they  refused  to 
sign  the  acceptances  of  the  bids  for  their  Kansas  allotments. 

In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  the  Indian  Office,  Supt.  Snyder  said : 

Most  of  these  Indians  are  incompetent -to  transact  their  own  affairs,  but  they 
refuse  to  sell  unless  they  are  permitted  to  do  so  without  restrictions.  They  stay 
in  Wisconsin,  have  no  land  of  their  own  there,  and  live  there  in  indolence,  eking 
out  an  existence  on  the  rentals  paid  from  the  land  in  Kansas.  This  is  not  best  for 
these  Indians,  neither  is  it  fair  to  this  State  to  support  a  lot  of  Indians  in 
Wisconsin  from  nontaxable  lands.  I  should  like  to  see  a  special  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  me  to  sell  the  lands,  either  at  public  auction  or  by  sealed  bids,  with 
the  provision  that  the  money  be  transferred  to  the  proper  phace  in  Wisconsin, 
--4o  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  building  and  equipping  of  homes. 

Supt.  Bennett,  writing  to  the  Indian  Office,  commenting  on  Supt. 
Snyder's  letter,  wrote :  . 

Everyone  of  the  Indians  who  refused  to  sign  the  acceptance  of  the  bids  is 
absolutely  incompetent,  and  if  their  money  was  turned  over  to  them  it  would 
not  be  six  months  before  they  would  be  absolutely  penniless  and  become  public 
charges,  and  that  applies  to  95  per  cent  of  those  residing  in  Wisconsin  who  have 
lands,  money,  or  inherited  interests  in  Kansas,  and  Supt.  Snyder's  state- 
ment with  reference  to  their  living  here  in  idleness,  eking  out  an  existence 
on  the  rentals  obtained  from  their  lands  in  Kansas,  is  also  true.  They  have  not 
sufficient  funds  to  purchase  lands  and  build  themselves  homes  in  Wisconsin, 
and  they  simply  are  scattered  around  on  cut-over  land  in  shacks,  depending  on 
the  little  rentals  t])ey  get. 

The  Wisconsin  Potawatomi  are  regarded  by  their  white  neighbors 
as  a  law-abiding,  moral  people.  Peyote  is  not  used  by  them,  and  they 
marry  according  to  the  State  laws.  The  statistical  record  of  the 
Laona  Indian  Agency  in  the  last  annual  report  of  Commissioner  Sells 
concerns  only  the  350  bona  fide  Wisconsin  Potawatomi — those  who 
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have  no  Kansas  allotments.  The  statistics  show  that  there  are  110 
children  eligible  for  school  and  that  84  attend.  Of  these,  4  are  at  Has- 
kell Institute,  38  are  at  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  boarding  school,  and  42 
are  in  the  public  schools.  The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  report  a 
commendable  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  their  Indian  pupils. 

The  12,414  acres  of  agricultural  and  1,424  acres  of  grazing  lands 
owned  by  the  Indians  are  valued  at  $263,000,  their  cattle  and  horses 
;it  $43,000,  and  the  total  value  of  all  property  is  put  at  $413,000. 
Although  the  figures  indicate  a  rather  small  total  income  for  the 
Indians,  the  statistics  are  misleading  in  that  they  do  not  show  that 
the  Indians  are  clearing  their  recently  bought  cut-over  lands,  and 
this  labor  will  not  show  as  an  income  producer  until  a  larger  propor- 
tion  of  the  land  is  cleared  for  farm  use.  Almost  every  family  has  a 
milk  cow  and  chickens  and  a  number  have  pigs. 

Of  course,  there  are  loafers,  work  shirkers,  and  "  no  accounts " 
among  these  Indians ;  but,  taking  the  band  as  a  whole,  it  is  getting 
along  well  under  the  supervision  of  a  superintendent  whom,  it  was 
clearly  apparent  to  me,  the  Indians  like  and  who  likes  the  Indians. 
Mr.  Bennett  seems  to  have  the  situation  in  hand  and  his  plans  for 
forwarding  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  appear  to  be  practical  and 
well  devised.  If  he  is  successful  in  persuading  the  Kansas  allottees 
to  sell  their  Kansas  lands  and  buy  Wisconsin  farms,  with  necessary 
improvements,  the  only  real  problem  presented  by  this  agency  will 
solve  itself. 

Mr.  Bennett  told  me  his  one  ambition  is  to  make  "  his  "  Indians 
real  Wisconsin  farmers  within  five  years,  when,  he  says,  all  the  cut- 
over  lands  bought  for  the  Indians  ought  to  be  under  cultivation. 
While  it  may  take  a  bit  longer  to  arrive  at  this  happy  consummation 
of  his  plans,  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  he  continues  his 
good,  resultful  efforts  the  Wisconsin  Band  of  Potawatomi  will  be 
ready  in  all  respects  to  be  merged  into  the  body  politic  of  the  State 
as  full-fledged,  taxpaying  citizens — farmers  and  stock  raisers — within 
the  next  decade. 

About  a  hundred  stray  Chippewas,  known  as  the  Rice  Lake  Band, 
are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Crandon,  west  of  Laona.  They  are 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Bennett.  During  the  winter  the  Gov- 
ernment cares  for  the  needy  and  destitute  of  this  band.  These  Chip- 
pewas are  squatters,  living  in  shacks  on  cut-over  lands,  and  are  a 
sorry  lot.  They  "  lost  out "  when  the  Chippewa  rolls  were  made 
because  they  were  not  present  and  therefore  were  not  allotted.  I 
did  not  visit  them,  but  was  told  by  several  sympathetic  white  men 
that  their  condition  is  deplorable.  I  would  strongly  urge  the  Indian 
Office  to  consider  the  advisability  of  securing  some  land — enough,  at 
least,  for  home  sites — for  these  Indians.  Land  values  in  Wisconsin 
are  rising  and  before  long  it  may  be  impossible  to  buy  even  cut- 
over  land  at  a  price  which  will  not  make  it  difficult  to  secure  the 
necessary  appropriation  from  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Malcolm  McDowell, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
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APPENDIX  L. 

REPORT  ON  NEW  YORK  INDIANS,  BY  SAMUEL  A.   ELIOT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  7,  1920. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  board,  I  have  made  a 
series  of  visits  to  certain  of  the  reservations  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  have  conferred  with  many  Indians,  and  with  white  people  inter- 
ested in  their  -welfare,  on  or  near  the  Allegheny,  Cattaraugus,  Tus- 
carora,  Onondaga,  and  Shinnecock  Reservations,  and  have  endeav- 
ored to  familiarize  myself  with  the  problems  that  beset  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs  in  the  State.  I  have  also  conferred  with  a 
number  of  teachers  in  the  State  schools  for  the  Indians,  and  have 
visited  the  Tunesassa  School,  maintained  by  the  Friends,  near  the 
Allegheny  Reservation,  upon  which  I  have  submitted  a  special  report 
to  the  trustees. 

1  have  talked  with  physicians  who  work  with  or  for  the  Indians, 
with  missionaries  in  charge  of  religious  work,  and  with  the  officers 
of  the  department  of  education  at  Albany.  I  have  further  read  a 
large  amount  of  literature  on  the  subject,  including  the  reports  of 
various  committees  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  the 
reports  of  the  Indian  Office,  the  reports  of  special  committees  of  the 
Mohonk  conference,  and  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  and  a 
number  of  documents  issued  by  the  Indian  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

There  are  some  6,000  Indians  living  on  the  New  York  reservations 
and  retaining  a  certain  tribal  independence.  Many  of  these  people 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  white  people.  I  doubt  if  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  these  so-called  Indians  have  as  much  as  one-half 
Indian  blood,  and  there  are  probably  no  full  bloods  at  all.  The  set- 
tlement of  their  affairs  should  not  be  based  upon  any  sentiment 
toward  them  as  "  Indians  "  and  as  heirs  of  the  redoubtable  Iroquois, 
but  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 

The  reservations  contain  nearly  90,000  acres  of  land.  The  Indians 
assert  that  "  while  the  State  of  New  York  has  grown  up  around  them 
they  are  not  in  or  of  the  St?+e  of  New  York."  Each  tribe  claims  to 
be  a  nation,  or  a  self-governing  community,  administering  its  own 
affairs.    The  Seneca  Nation  is  a  corporate  body. 

There  is  no  immediate  likelihood  that  these  tribes  will  become  ex- 
tinct. On  the  contrary,  the  Indian  population  is  apparently  increas- 
ing. The  more  progressive  Indians,  indeed,  sometimes  leave  the 
reservations  and  go  into  the  life  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  cities 
in  direct  competition  with  white  men,  but  still  a  large  number  retain 
residence  on  their  respective  reservations,  and  naturally  very  few 
let  go  of  their  inherited  property  rights.  The  title  to  some  of  the 
lands  on  the  Allegheny,  Cattaraugus,  and  Tuscarora  Reservations 
is  clouded  by  the  rather  vague  but  extensive  claims  of  the  Ogden 
Land  Co.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  clear  away  this 
shadow,  but  thus  far  unavailingly. 

EDUCATION. 

The  State  of  New  York  maintains  33  day  schools  upon  the  reserva- 
tions. There  are  also  3  boarding  schools;  the  Quaker  school  at 
Tunesassa,  mentioned  above ;  the  Thomas  Indian  school  on  the  Cat- 
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taraugus  Reservation;  a  State  institution  for  dependent  children; 
and  ;i  convent  school  at  Hogansburg,  maintained  by  Catholic  sisters. 
1  he  day  schools  are  administered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  through  an  inspector.  The  principal  teachers  are  in  local 
charge  on  the  reservations.  The  schools  that  I  visited  were  well 
housed  and  adequately  equipped,  but  the  attendance  of  children  ap- 
peared to  be  irregular  and  unreliable.  A  good  many  Indian  children 
attend  the  public  schools  in  the  white  communities  adjacent  to  the 
reservations,  and  some  go  away  from  home  to  Government  boarding 
schools.  Most  of  the  adult  Indians  appear  to  have  an  elementary 
education. 

HEALTH. 

Many  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservations  live  in  total  disregard  of 
sanitary  laws.  The  statistics  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  usually 
go  unrecorded.  Tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases  are  very  preva- 
lent. Epidemics  of  contagious  diseases,  including  smallpox,  can  often 
be  traced  to  the  reservations.  The  so-called  Indian  government  is  a 
negligible  matter  so  far  as  health  and  morals  are  concerned.  It  ap- 
pears to  concern  itself  chiefly  with  tribal  politics,  the  handling  of 
tribal  funds,  and  with  petty  land  disputes. 

LAND. 

The  general  and  approved  policy  of  the  Government  of  dividing 
Indian  reservations  and  allotting  the  land  in  severalty  should  be 
promptly  applied  to  these  New  York  reservations.  They  have  hereto- 
fore been  excepted  from  the  general  allotment  bills  and  the  Indians 
thereby  deprived  of  the  advantage  that  comes  with  distinct  and  per- 
sonal ownership  of  land  because,  first,  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  Federal  or  State  authorities  possess  jurisdiction  and,  second,  be- 
cause of  the  unsettled  claim  of  the  Ogden  Land  Co.  In  dividing  the 
lands  of  these  reservations  one  fact  must  be  observed  and  provided 
for.  In  a  certain  sense  these  reservations  have  already  been  allotted, 
for  under  the  tribal  government  the  Indians  sell  and  exchange  lands 
among  themselves,  and  these  transfers  have  been  confirmed  not  only 
by  the  tribal  officers  but  even  by  the  State  courts.  In  theory  all  the 
lands  are  held  in  common,  but  in  fact  shrewd  members  of  the  various 
tribes  have  acquired  land  holdings  many  times  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  acres  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  under  a  prorata  division. 
Obviously  it  is  the  more  intelligent  and  industrious  and  perhaps,  in 
some  cases,  the  more  unscrupulous  Indians  who  have  acquired  this 
property,  and  naturally  these  landowners  are  opposed  to  any  division 
wh>  h  will  not  recognize  and  confirm  their  present  possessions  to 
which  they  can  prove  title  by  inheritance  or  by  purchase.  An  allot- 
ting commission  must  in  justice  recognize  these  inherited  or  acquired 
rights  and  be  careful  not  to  favor  the  indigent  and  idle  Indians  at  the 
expense  of  their  alder,  more  industrious,  or  more  thrifty  associates. 

INDUSTRY. 

A  fair  number  of  the  Indians  live  in  comfortable  houses  and  have 
fairly  productive  farms.  A  considerable  proportion  are,  however, 
very  poor  and  live  a  more  or  less  squalid  life  in  shacks  and  hovels. 
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The  reservations  are  for  the  most  part  fertile  and  they  are  near 
to  cities  which  afford  good  markets.  The  Indians  can  always  find 
work,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  idleness.  The  police  supervision 
given  by  the  tribal  councils  is  usually  nothing  more  than  a  matter 
of  good-natured  tolerance  of  evil  doing,  unless  it  becomes  too 
flagrant. 

On  most  of  the  reservations  the  so-called  pagan  party,  which  means 
the  party  of  Indians  anxious  to  maintain  the  old  tribal  ways  and 
organization,  is  in  the  ascendency.  The  Christian  party,  which  means 
those  who  are  more  ready  to  adopt  the  white  man's  way,  is  politi- 
cally in  the  minority  and  apparently  has  but  a  small  influence. 

Here,  then,  are  certain  persistent  and  distinct  racial  groups  which 
are  in  the  State  of  New  York  but  not  of  it,  segregated  groups  of 
people  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  retaining  a  curious 
and  intolerable  independency.  On  the  reservations  crimes  go  un- 
punished, save  by  the  feeble  revenge  of  the  aggrieved  parties; 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  are  openly  disregarded;  health  regula- 
tions can  not  be  enforced;  school  attendance  is  purely  voluntary. 
For  40  years  intelligent  State  and  Federal  commissions  have  re- 
peatedly investigated  and  reported,  but  the  chaos  only  grows  worse. 

The  Indians  living  on  the  reservations  for  the  most  part  desire 
to  avoid  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  They  do  not  want  to  pay 
taxes;  they  do  not  want  to  be  obliged  to  observe  the  laws;  they  do 
not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  annulling  the  treaties  which  provide  for 
them  certain  small  annuities  or  gratuities ;  they  do  not  want  to  lose 
their  right  to  assert  certain  imaginary  claims  against  the  State  and 
the  Nation  for  valuable  properties  which  some  of  them  believe  to 
have  been  confiscated  many  years  'ago.  The  political  and  industrial 
leaders  do  not  want  to  lose  their  petty  dignities  and  offices  with  the 
powers  that  belong  with  them. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  what  the  Indians  want  is  not  neces- 
sarily what  they  ought  to  have.  Not  only  their  own  higher  welfare 
and  the  rights  of  their  children  but  also  the  rights  of  the  neighbor- 
ing white  communities  must  be  considered.  The  State,  for  its  own 
protection,  can  not  permit  these  groups  of  voluntary  aliens  to  con- 
tinue to  live  on  reservations  where  the  laws  concerning  health, 
sanitation,  morals,  and  education  can  not  be  enforced. 

The  tribal  system  indulges  laziness,  encourages  ignorance,  and 
permits  sexual  relations  which  defy  all  the  sanctities  of  family  life. 
The  Indians  pay  no  taxes,  and  yet  the  State  is  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide schools,  roads,  and  courts.  Has  not  the  State  the  right  and 
duty  to  insist  that  the  special  immunities  of  these  people  must 
cease  and  that  the  Indians,  whether  they  want  to  or  not,  must 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  ? 

The  all-important  question  which  presses  for  immediate  answer 
is  the  determination  of  jurisdiction.  For  more  than  100  years  the 
State  of  New  York  has  assumed  that  it  was  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  these  Indians.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
Government,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  original  treaty  provisions, 
has  maintained  an  agent,  located  at  Salamanca,  and  the  statistics 
of  the  New  York  Indians  are  carried  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  as  if  these  Indians  were  under  the 
charge  of  the  Indian  Office  at  Washington.     The  function  of  the 
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agent  at  Salamanca  is  nothing  more  than  to  pay  out  the  little 
annuities  and  gratuities  provided  for  in  the  treaties  and  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  in  each  annual  Indian  act. 

Some  two  years  ago  an  important  opinion  was  written  by  a 
deputy  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  New  York  which  has  thrown 
utter  uncertainty  into  these  relations.  In  that  brief  it  is  claimed 
that  the  State  of  New  York  never  has  had  any  responsibility  for 
these  Indians  and  ought  not  now  to  be  exercising  any  jurisdiction 
whatsoever.  It  is  claimed  that  all  responsibility  rests  with  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  obvious  that  only  a  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  can  bring  this  deplorable  uncertainty 
to  an  end.  At  present  both  the  State  and  the  Federal  courts  deny 
jurisdiction  and  everything  is  at  a  deadlock. 

I  am  not  qualified  to  render  any  opinion  upon  the  legal  aspects 
of  this  vexed  question.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted,  as  a  plain 
citizen  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  some  experience  in  these  mat- 
ters, to  testify  that,  whatever  may  be  the  law  on  this  subject,  prac- 
tical efficiency  and  common  sense  require  that  the  State  should  con- 
tinue to  exercise  jurisdiction  and  that  all  Federal  relations  with 
these  Indians  should  be  discontinued. 

If  the  contention  that  the  State  has  no  jurisdiction  is  upheld,  it 
will  reverse  the  habit  and  practice  of  a  century.  The  State  educa- 
tion department  will  relinquish  all  responsibility  for  the  school 
system  that  it  has  so  carefully  upbuilt;  the  representatives  of  the 
State  board  of  health  and  its  physicians  will  have  no  authority  to 
set  foot  on  the  reservations  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  Indians 
or  the  surrounding  population;  the  highway  commission  will  aban- 
don the  upkeep  of  the  roads  and  bridges;  the  State  board  of  chari- 
ties will  be  absolved  from  the  care  of  indigent  Indians;  the  State 
agents  will  have  no  power  to  sign  leases,  and  many  leases  signed  in 
good  faith  will  become  invalid  without  reparation  to  the  white 
tenants. 

Back  in  1889,  before  this  now  urgent  question  of  jurisdiction  was 
thought  of,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  to  investigate  the 
Indian  problem  recommended : 

I.  Compulsory  attendance  at  school. 

II.  The  extinction  by  the  United  States  of  the  claim  of  the  Ogden  Land 
Co.  upon  the  Seneca  and  a  portion  of  the  Tuscarora  Reservations. 

III.  The  allotment  of  the  lands  in  severalty,  with  restriction  upon  the  sale  of 
homesteads. 

IV.  The  extension  of  the  laws  of  the  State  over  all  Indians,  providing  for 
their  absorption  into  the  citizenship  of  the  State. 

There  is  little  to  be  added  to  the  wisdom  of  that  report,  made  32 
years  ago.     The  report  of  that  committee  concludes : 

These  Indian  people  have  been  kept  as  wards  or  children  long  enough. 
They  should  now  be  educated  to  be  men,  not  Indians,  and  it  is  the  earnest 
belief  of  the  committee  that  when  the  suggestions  made,  or  at  least  the  more 
important  of  them,  are  accomplished  facts  and  the  Indians  of  the  State  are 
absorbed  into  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people,  then,  and  not  before,  will 
the  Indian  problem  be  solved. 

By  the  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  approved  May  10,  1919, 
a  new  commission  has  been  appointed  to  confer  with  committees  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  these  and  related  matters.  This  commission 
consists  of  13  members,  and  includes  the  attorney  general,  the  pre- 
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siding  officers  of  the  senate  and  assembly,  5  members  of  the  assembly, 
1  representative  each  of  the  State  board  of  health,  of  charity,  the 
department  of  education,  and  the  Indians  themselves.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  hoped  that  this  commission  will  arrive  at  some  agreement 
with  the  Federal  authorities  and  determine  upon  some  procedure 
which  can  be  carried  through  to  a  final  conclusion. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

My  own  recommendations,  which  are  in  no  sense  original,  but 
which  merely  repeat  and  codify  the  recommendations  made  for  the 
last  30  years,  are  as  follows : 

I.  Bring  a  test  suit  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  jthe 
name  of  the  United  States,  against  the  State  of  New  York  to  settle 
the  question  of  Federal  or  State  jurisdiction  in  the  affairs  of  the 
New  York  Indians. 

II.  Bring  a  test  suit  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  Ogden  Land 
Co.  claim ;  and  if  the  claim  is  found  to  be  valid,  secure  congressional 
action  and  a  Federal  appropriation  to  extinguish  it. 

III.  Capitalize  all  treaty  and  trust  funds,  and  by  Federal  appro- 
priation pay  out  these  moneys  pro  rata  to  each  person  entitled  to 
receive  them. 

IV.  Abolish  all  tribal  courts  and  forms  of  tribal  government. 

V.  Divide  the  land  of  the  reservations  and  allot  in  severalty,  but 
make  due  allowance  for  existing  claims  for  improvements  and  for 
land  lawfully  acquired,  and  restrict  the  right  to  sell  the  homestead 
allotments  for  a  period  of  at  least  20  years. 

VI.  Capitalize  all  tribal  funds  and  properties  and  divide  pro  rata. 

VII.  Extend  over  the  Indians  all  the  laws  of  the  State  and  the 
Nation. 

VIII.  Extend  citizenship  and  the  franchise  to  all  Indians  adjudged 
competent  by  a  well-qualified  competency  commission. 

I  would  refer  you  to  the  following  documents,  reports,  and  bulle- 
tins for  further  data  on  this  subject : 

1.  The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  New  York  Indians 
appointed  by  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  in 
1915,  together  with  the  statement  submitted  to  that  committee  b3^  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education. 

2.  Memoranda  concerning  the  New  York  Indians  contained  in  the 
.twenty-seventh,  twenty-eighth,  and  twenty-ninth  annual  reports  of 
the  Mohonk  conference. 

3.  Document  No.  1590,  Sixty-third  Congress  (1914),  being  the  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  in  regard  to  the  Seneca  claims  and  the  enlightening 
report  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Reeves  on  the  whole  situation. 

4.  The  record  of  the  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  (1904),  in  regard  to  the  bill  for  the  allotment  of  land  in 
severalty  to  the  Indians  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

5.  The  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  of  New  York  in  regard  to 
State  and  Federal  jurisdiction  (1917). 

6.  A  bulletin  of  the  State  department  of  health  (1919)  concerning 
sanitary  conditions. 
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7.  Report  of  Commissioner  Moorehead  on  the  St.  Regis  Reserva- 
tion in  the  forty-ninth  animal  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners; my  recent  report  on  the  Shinnecock  Reservation,  Long 
[sland. 

8.  A  recent  (1920)  pamphlet  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Parker,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Commission,  entitled  "The  New  York 
Indian  complex,  and  how  to  solve  it,"  which  is  the  best  summary  yvi 
made  of  present  conditions  and  the  way  out  of  them. 

These  memoranda  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  the  reports 
and  bulletins  referred  to  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  all  competent  observers.  The  situation  ought  by  this 
time  tc  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  needed  thing  is  not  further 
investigation  and  deliberation,  but  action.  The  continuance  of  this 
intolerable  situation  is  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  Indian  children,  a 
confession  of  impotency  on  the  part  of  a  great  State  and  Nation,  a 
disgrace  to  American  civilization. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

Chairman^  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 


APPENDIX  M. 

THE    SHINNECOCK    INDIANS,    SOUTHAMPTON,    LONG    ISLAND,    BY 

SAMUEL  A.   ELIOT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  22,  1919. 

Sir:  I  n  behalf  of  the  board  1  have  visited  the  reservation  of  the 
Shmnecock  Indians  at  Southampton,  Long  Island,  and  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report : 

The  Shinnecock  Reservation  consists  of  some  TOO  acres  of  sandy 
meadow  and  scrub  growth  on  a  neck  of  land  running  out  into  Shinne- 
cock Bay  and  within  the  borders  of  the  town  of  Southampton.  On 
the  reservation  there  appears  to  be  living  from  30  to  40  families, 
with  a  total  population  estimated  at  150.  The  land  is  held  in  com- 
mon, and  while  some  of  the  householders  try  to  cultivate  small 
gardens,  no  one  has  a  claim  to  any  individual  property  rights  in 
anything  but  the  improvements.  Some  of  the  people  live  in  decent 
three  or  four  room  cottages,  but  too  many  are  living  in  shacks  of  a 
shabby  or  squalid  character.  The  soil  is  very  thin  and  the  gardens 
are  poor.  The  roads  are  mere  sandy  cart  tracks.  The  people  give 
little  or  no  indication  of  Indian  descent.  A  few  may  be  presumed  to 
have  some  Indian  blood,  but  certainly  the  majority  of  the  people  look 
like  Negroes,  and  I  think  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  tribe  is  more 
Negro  than  Indian.  No  one  claims  that  there  are  an}^  full-blood 
Indians  left. 

The  men  earn  a  meager  livelihood  by  doing  odd  jobs  on  the  neigh- 
boring summer  estates.  A  few  of  the  younger  men  work  in  the 
garages  at  Southampton,  and  some  do  a  little  fishing.  The  more  ener- 
getic members  of  the  community  go  away  to  find  work  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns  or  in  New  York  City. 
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The  health  of  the  people  is  reported  to  be  reasonably  good.  The 
community  has  been  too  notorious  for  drinking  habits,  and  the  neigh- 
boring white  people  expect  that  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory 
law  will  be  beneficial  both  to  the  health  and  to  the  morals  of  the 
Shinnecocks. 

The  State  of  New  York  supports  a  small  day  school  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Missions,  assisted  by  some  of  the  summer  people 
at  Southampton,  supports  a  chapel.  The  minister  in  charge  is  an 
unmistakable  Negro.  The  attendance  upon  both  school  and  chapel 
is  said  to  be  small  and  irregular.  The  buildings  are  in  fairly  good 
condition. 

This  reservation  is  included  among  those  in  New  York  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Salamanaca,  but 
the  Indian  Office  does  nothing  for  these  people,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  Federal  Government  pays  no  attention  to  them.  It  would 
appear  that  the  State  of  New  York  alone  is  doing  anything  for  the 
Shinnecocks,  and,  although  it  may  not  be  within  the  province  of  the 
United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  State  authorities,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  State  of  New  York  should  continue 
to  care  for  this  community  of  colored  people.  In  my  judgment  this 
reservation  ought  to  be  promptly  broken  up  into  individual  allot- 
ments and  each  family  settled  on  its  own  piece  of  ground,  presumably 
the  plots  where  their  shacks  or  houses  are  at  present  located.  The 
Presbyterian  Missionary  Board  may  well  continue  to  care  for  the 
church,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  school  should  not  be 
supported  by  the  town  of  Southampton.  Under  present  conditions 
this  colony  of  unabsorbed  and  unrelated  people  can  not  be  regarded 
as  a  healthy  or  creditable  element  in  the  life  of  an  exceptionally  pros- 
perous and  beautiful  town. 

The  allotment  of  the  land  in  severalty  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  a 
division  of  the  acreage  of  the  reservation,  but  should  mean  the  end 
of  the  whole  tribal  system.  Each  individual  should  receive  absolute 
ownership  of  his  share  of  the  land  in  fee  and  without  restrictions. 
The  land  has  in  itself  little  or  no  worth,  but  the  situation  of  the  reser- 
vation within  a  few  miles  of  a  fashionable  summer  neighborhood 
fives  to  even  unimproved  land  along  that  shore  a  considerable  value, 
'he  opportunities  for  remunerative  labor  are  ample.  The  laws  of 
the  State  should  be  extended  over  the  reservation,  the  lands  taxed, 
and  the  so-called  Indian  people  absorbed  into  the  body  politic.  The 
Shinnecock  Beservation  ought  to  cease  to  exist,  the  tribal  organiza- 
tion ought  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  people  ought  to  be  expected  to 
work  and  live  as  self-reliant,  self-respecting,  property  owning  citi- 
zens. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
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APPENDIX  N. 

REPORT  ON  THE  PORT  HALL  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  IDAHO,  BY 

SAMUEL  A.  ELIOT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  ApHl  15, 1920. 

Sir  :  I  submit  the  following  report  on  conditions  in  the  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho,  jurisdiction : 

The  Indians  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Bannocks  and  Sho- 
shones,  are  primitive  and  backward  and  appear  to  be  making  very 
little  progress.  The  great  majority  are  full  bloods,  and,  while  it  is 
stated  in  the  last  (1919)  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  that  all  wear  citizen's  clothing,  and  that  nearly  a  third  speak 
English,  the  report  appears  to  be  somewhat  optimistic.  Doubtless  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  Indians  can  speak  a  little  English,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  there  is  a  single  family  where  English  can  be  used, 
freely.  An  interpreter  is  still  necessary  at  all  tribal  gatherings  and 
usually  in  individual  interviews.  The  Indians  all  wear,  if  not  the 
blanket,  at  least  some  distinctive  Indian  dress,  and  the  women  still 
carry  their  papooses  on  their  backs.  iN  early  all  the  Indians  are 
allotted,  but  very  few  families  appear  to  have  permanent  homes. 
They  wander  a  good  deal  over  the  reservation  and  beyond  its  bound- 
aries, living  in  tepees  in  summer  and  in  log  or  brush  shacks  in  the 
winter.  A  few  of  the  more  advanced  Indians  are  farming  their  allot- 
ments, and  a  few  find  work  in  the  towns  adjoining  the  reservation, 
but  the  great  majority  appear  to  be  careless  idlers,  living  on  the  money 
derived  from  leasing  their  allotments  to  white  farmers,  with  an  occa- 
sional windfall  in  the  shape  of  a  share  in  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
Indian.  Very  little  of  the  farm  land  has  been  adequately  fenced. 
The  ordinary  fence,  built  to  comply  with  the  Idaho  law,  is  a  structure 
that  a  cow's  breath  will  push  over  and  that  the  silliest  sheep  can  get 
tnrough. 

HEALTH. 

Health  conditions  arc  deplorable,  '.trachoma  is  very  prevalent. 
Tuberculosis  runs  about  the  average  on  an  Indian  reservation,  which 
is  always  a  bad  average.  Of  venereal  disease  there  is  no  accurate 
record,  but  it  probably  exists  in  nearly  every  family.  Sanitary  pre- 
cautions are  practically  unknown,  or,  at  least,  disregarded.  There  is 
some  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  the  doctor,  who  has  faithfully 
served  these  tndians  for  a  dozen  years,  has  personally  won  the  confi- 
dence of  many  of  them,  and  his  help  is  availed  of  more  frequently 
than  in  former  years. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT. 

.  .arital  relations  arc  very  irregular  and  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  to  improve  matters.  Marriages  are  usually  after  "  Indian  cus- 
tom," and,  while  i  know  of  no  case  where  a  man  is  actually  cohabiting 
with  more  than  one  wife,  y^t  I  was  told  of  many  eases  where  a  man 
has  had  successively  live  or  six  wives,  and  of  women  who  have  had  as 
many  so-called  husbands.  Apparently  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  mar- 
riage and  divorce  laws  governing  civilized  communities.  The  so- 
called  marriages  often  occur  ;it  a  very  early  age,  and  most  of  the  girls 
are  mothers  before  they  are  15. 
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INDUSTRIES. 

The  chief  occupation  of  these  Indians  appears  to  be  inventing 
reasons  or  excuses  whereby  they  can  wheedle  cash  out  of  the  super- 
intendent. At  that  business  they  are  exceptionally  shrewd.  A  few 
Indians  are  really  industrious  and  fairly  successful  farmers.  A 
good  many  run  some  cows  or  sheep  on  the  grazing  lands  that  are 
still  owned  in  common.  It  appears  to  be  not  altogether  dishonor- 
able to  do  a  little  occasional  work  for  the  Government  on  the  irriga- 
tion project  or  to  cut  and  sell  a  little  hay  on  the  bottom  lands  along 
the  Snake  River  on  the  western  edge  of  the  reservation,  a  region 
where  many  of  the  Indians  spend  the  summer. 

TRIBAL   ROLL. 

The  superintendent  is  under  instructions  to  make  a  new  and  ac- 
curate tribal  roll.  It  is  obviously  needed.  These  Indians  drift  about 
the  country  a  good  deal.  They  go  on  prolonged  visits  to  relatives  or 
friends  on  other  reservations.  They  entertain  visitors,  and  there  are 
said  to  be  a  number  of  Indians  living  in  the  Fort  Hall  jurisdiction 
who  belong  elsewhere.  The  uncertainties  about  parenthood,  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  so-called  marriages  are  entered  into  and  dis- 
solved, make  identification  difficult  and  complicate  the  settlement  of 
estates. 

DEPENDENTS. 

More  than  200  of  these  Indians  are  entirely  dependent  for  a  living 
on  Government  bounty.  Their  support  costs  about  $12,000  annually 
in  rations  and  supplies  issued. 

TIMBER. 

Up  in  the  mountains  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation 
there  is  said  to  be  some  fairly  good  timber.  Much  of  it  is  said  to  be 
overripe.  No  one  seems  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  it.  The  new 
superintendent,  if  he  can  ever  get  away  from  his  pressing  and  harass- 
ing duties  at  the  agency,  wants  to  make  a  survey  of  this  timber  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  It  may  prove  that  a  portable  saw- 
mill would  be  a  good  investment.  If  logs  or  boards  were  available, 
the  Indians  might  be  more  ready  to  acquire  permanent  homes,  and 
there  is  a  market  for  firewood  and  fence  posts. 

DANCES. 

The  old  Indian  dances,  with  the  accompanying  immoralities,  are 
still  held,  and  the  exhibitions  are  made  the  occasion  of  gathering  in 
sundry  dollars  from  tourists  and  motorists  from  the  neighboring 
towns  and  settlements.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  few  devoted 
Protestant  missionaries,  most  of  the  Indians  are  frankly  and  per- 
sistently pagan. 

REIMBURSABLE   APPROPRIATIONS. 

As  on  many  reservations,  it  has  been  the  habit  at  Fort  Hall  to 
advance  seed,  horses,  farm  implements,  and  merchandise  to  the  In- 
dians on  credit,  or  what  are  called  reimbursable  accounts.    The  chief 
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clerk's  books  are  burdened  with  hundreds  of  these  little  accounts, 
running  from  $5  to  $500.  Seldom  or  never  does  an  Indian  volun- 
tarily pay  up,  and  the  policy  of  the  office  has  been  to  be  very  lenient. 
If  an  account  gets  too  big,  the  clerk,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
debtor,  will  sometimes  apply  a  part  of  the  Indian's  lease  money  or 
his  share  in  an  estate  to  the  discharge  of  this  debt,  so  that  some  of 
these  accounts  have  gradually  been  closed  up,  but  a  great  many  are 
still  open,  and  they  are  a  constant  source  of  misunderstanding  and 
irritation.  The  Indians  are  seldom  able  to  distinguish  between  a 
gratuity  and  a  "  reimbursable "  advance.  They  very  rarely  make 
any  good  use  of  the  things  issued  to  them.  They  will  draw  a  pair 
of  horses  on  reimbursable  account,  sell  them  for  half  the  price  to 
the  next  white  man  they  meet,  and  "  blow  in  "  the  cash  in  their  usu- 
ally wasteful  and  improvident  fashion.  The  whole  system  of  "  re- 
imbursable accounts  "  is  not  applicable  to  such  incompetent  and  back 
ward  Indians  as  these  Bannocks  and  Shoshones. 

TOWN  SITE. 

Congress  has  just  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
town  site  at  Fort  Hall  Station,  across  the  railroad  track  from  the 
agency  (65th  Cong.  H.  R.  4910).  This  bill  received  the  indorsement 
of  the  Indian  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  of  Secre- 
tary Lane.  Save  that  the  Indians  will  presumably  receive  a  little 
money  from  the  sale  or  rental  of  lots,  this  is  an  act  for  the  benefit 
of  white  men  only,  and  its  enactment  will  work  for  the  further  deg- 
radation of  the  Indians.  It  was  argued  that  the  establishment  of  a 
town  site  would  mean  the  building  of  grain  elevators  and  ware- 
houses and  afford  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  reservation.  Such 
facilities  may  in  time  be  provided  for  and  by  the  white  farmers, 
but  it  is  significant  that  the  only  applications  for  lots  as  yet  filed  are 
from  the  keepers  of  dance  halls,  pool  rooms,  and  "  soft  drink "  es- 
tablishments; in  other  words,  the  usual  harpies  who  prey  on  In- 
dians. Hereafter  when  an  Indian  draws  his  lease  money  at  the 
agency  he  will  probably  be  relieved  of  it  before  he  gets  outside  the 
boundaries  of  this  unnecessary  "  town  site."  Apparently,  the  super- 
intendent has  got  to  see  his  Indians  robbed  and  debauched  before  his 
eyes  without  any  power  to  protect  them  or  to  control  or  punish  the 
grafters.  It  is  apparently  too  late  to  prevent  the  evils  of  this  legis- 
lation, which  the  friends  of  the  Indians,  including  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  ought  to  have  protested  in  time,  but  the  super- 
intendent should  at  least  be  given  police  and  magisterial  authority  in 
and  on  the  new  town  site. 

SKULL   VALLEY. 

Attached  to  the  Fort  Hall  jurisdiction  is  the  little  reservation  and 
day  school  at  Skull  Valley  in  Utah,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  agency 
and  very  inaccessible.  There  appears  to  be  12  families,  comprising 
some  50  individuals,  nominally  attached  to  this  remote  little  reserva- 
tion. The  attendance  at  the  school  is  given  in  the  last  report  as  five. 
The  superintendent  at  Fort  Hall,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Skull  Valley,  told  me  that  he  had  found  three  children  there.    It 
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is  obviously  ridiculous  for  the  Government  to  continue  to  maintain 
a  school,  with  a  teacher,  a  housekeeper,  and  all  the  necessary  ex- 
penses involved  in  keeping  up  the  plant  and  the  work,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  three  children,  whose  attendance  is  uncertain  and  irregular. 
The  school  should  be  discontinued. 

There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  wandering  little 
band  should  be  attached  to  the  Fort  Hall  Agency.  They  are  of  a 
different  tribe  and  language  from  the  Fort  Hall  Indians,  and  the 
Fort  Hall  superintendent  is  obviously  overburdened  with  the  cares 
of  his  immediate  jurisdiction.  The  Skull  Valley  Indians  are  va- 
grants, drifting  about  the  Utah  and  Nevada  deserts.  The  Govern- 
ment once  upon  a  time  provided  houses  for  them  at  Skull  Valley, 
hoping  that  they  would  settle  down,  go  to  farming,  and  send  their 
children  to  school,  but  nothing  of  that  kind  has  happened.  The 
houses  are  boarded  up,  the  school  practically  deserted,  and  the  Indians 
are  still  irresponsible  nomads. 

SCHOOLS. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  Fort  Hall  reservation  boarding  school 
has  made  a  good  record  or  justified  its  existence.  For  a  generation 
or  more  the  Indian  children  have  been  going  through  the  school,  but 
they  seem  to  carry  away  from  it  hardly  more  than  a  veneer  of  civil- 
ization. They  go  back  to  the  primitive  ways  of  their  families  appar- 
ently without  reluctance,  and  very  rarely  does  any  young  Indian 
escape  from  the  degrading  influences  of  the  reservation. 

Save  for  the  usual  lack  of  cottages  for  employees,  the  school  has  a 
fairly  good  equipment,  but  it  is  unpopular  among  the  Indians,  who 
invent  all  kinds  of  excuses  to  keep  their  children  out  of  it  or  to  get 
them  out  when  once  enrolled.  There  have  been  years  when  the  at- 
tendance has  dwindled  very  low.  Just  now,  owing  to  the  energy  of 
a  new  superintendent,  the  school  has  filled  up,  but  there  is  little  or 
no  esprit  de  corps  and  there  is  constant  friction.  The  school  is  under- 
manned and  discontent  abounds. 

EMPLOYEES. 

I  have  never  seen  so  clear  an  illustration  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  Indian  Service  as  at  Fort  Hall.  I  did  not  make  an  accurate 
count,  but  gathered  that  at  least  half  of  the  employees  at  both  agency 
and  school  are  on  "temporary  "  status ;  people,  that  is,  picked  up  to 
fill  vacancies  and  without  due  sense  of  loyalty  or  obligation.  Changes 
seem  to  be  a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  employees  departing 
without  warning,  leaving  stock  untended,  children  untaught,  work 
neglected.  The  new  superintendent  seems  to  have  inherited  a  bur- 
den of  slack  discipline  and  unconcealed  indifference  to  the  discharge 
of  duties.  Because  of  this  situation  the  loyal  employees  have  more 
than  they  can  do  and  are  harassed  beyond  measure. 

The  situation  at  Fort  Hall  is  deplorably  typical.  Most  of  the  em. 
ployees  in  the  Indian  Service  are  miserably  underpaid.  There  is 
little  or  no  morale.  Men  shirk  their  jobs  without  airy  fear  of  con- 
sequences. Little  is  done  to  make  life  comfortable.  There  are  no 
diversions  or  provisions  for  play.  The  better  employees  constantly 
leave  to  accept  places  in  industry  or  business  where  they  can  get 
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salaries  which  bear  some  reasonable  relation  to  their  living  expenses. 
The  annual  turnover  must  be  exceedingly  large.  There  is  little  in- 
ducement for  capable  men  and  women  to  enter  the  service.  There  is 
consequently  a  steady  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  Government 
employees.  This  is  sure  to  continue  unless  Congress  provides  ade- 
quate compensation  and  the  Indian  Office  recognizes  good  work  by 
promotion  with  increased  pay,  provides  decent  living  conditions, 
does  something  for  healthful  pastimes  and  amusements,  and  offers 
reasonable  opportunity  for  advancement. 

This  is  the  most  serious  problem  now  confronting  the  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs,  and  it  demands  serious  consideration  and 
prompt  and  effective  action. 

FORT    HALL    IRRIGATION    PROJECT. 

More  than  a  million  dollars  has  been  spent  by  the  Government  on 
this  project  and  more  than  half  a  million  more  will  have  to  be  ex- 
pended before  the  work  is  completed  and  the  full  benefits  are  secured. 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  old  story  of  how  the  scheme  was 
originally  put  through  Congress.  It  is  a  story  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  that  of  a  score  of  similar  deals  where,  along  with  the  obvious 
advantages  and  benefits,  the  public  purse  has  been  drawn  upon  to 
enrich  individual  or  corporate  speculators.  This  deal  is  notorious 
only  because  of  the  joker  that  slipped  through  in  the  original  bill 
(act  of  Mar.  1,  1907),  whereby  it  was  provided  that  the  water  rights 
for  lands  in  private  ownership  might  be  sold  "  at  $6  an  acre,"  an 
absurdly  low  price  which  has  worked  to  the  advantage  of  certain 
individuals  who  got  in  early  or  in  advance  of  this  legislation  and  have 
profited  accordingly.  For  these  people  the  project  is,  of  course,  a 
great  success  even  in  its  incomplete  form.  It  has  also  proved  pi 
material  advantage  to  the  Indians  who  are  able  to  rent  the  allot- 
ments that  are  under  one  or  another  of  the  canals  to  white  farmers, 
and  it  has  promoted  the  settlement  and  development  of  considerable 
tracts  that  would  otherwise  be  left  to  the  sagebrush.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  a  great  expense  to  the  Government,  with,  as  yet, 
practically  no  return. 

As  to  the  present  needs  of  the  project,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
quotations  from  the  hearings  before  the  House  Indian  Committee 
investigating  Indian  affairs  in  October,  1919.  The  history  and  de- 
scription of  the  project  are  thoroughly  and  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
committee  hearings  (vol.  1,  pp.  977~990).  This  is  part  of  a  report 
dated  September  1, 1917,  and  made  by  three  competent  engineers  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Lane  to  investigate  the  whole  situation.  The 
gist  of  the  statement  of  these  engineers  is  that  from  $500,000  to 
$600,000  must  be  expended  to  remedy  the  defects,  improve  and  com- 
plete the  system.  A  bill  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $550,000  is 
now  before  Congress  (S.  3226),  but  thus  far  not  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  engineers'  report  has  been  carried  into 
effect.    These  recommendations  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Strengthening  the  main  dam  on  the  Blackfoot  Eiver. 

It  is  apparent  to  this  board  that  the  structure  in  its  present  condition  is 
unsafe  and  a  source  of  danger  to  life  and  property  and  a  possible  destroying 
element  to  the  safety  and  success  of  the  project.  Its  immediate  repair  is  con- 
sidered a  necessity.     (Kept,  p.  981.) 
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2.  Installing  of  an  electric  gate-lifting  device  at  the  main  dam. 

The  caretaker  finds  it  necessary  to  call  for  assistance,  which  is  not  always  at 
hand,  in  raising  the  gates.  This  should  be  remedied,  as  a  catastrophe  might 
occur  if  proper  assistance  should  not  be  available  at  a  critical  moment.  (Kept., 
p.  981.) 

3.  Widening  and  improving  the  main  or  Idaho  Canal  which  brings 
the  water  of  the  Snake  River  to  the  Blackf oot  River. 

The  canal  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  enlarged  where  necessary,  and  all 
impeding  structures  removed  and  replaced  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  not 
reduce  the  necessary  capacity  of  the  canal,  namely,  600  cubic  feet  per  second. 

4.  Building  dams  or  dikes  to  stop  the  leaks  that  have  developed  in 
two  of  the  southern  arms  of  the  reservoir. 

Fissures  have  developed  in  the  volcanic  rocks  on  the  southern  edge 
of  the  reservoir. 

The  two  southern  arms  of  the  reservoir  were  not  shown  in  the  original  sur- 
veys. This  demonstrates  the  inaccuracy  of  the  original  surveys  and  the  uncer- 
tainty existing  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  may  be  available  for 
the  use  of  the  project. 

5.  The  reconstruction  of  the  general  canal  system. 

In  the  construction  of  the  canal  system  it  was  apparently — 

assumed  that  the  capacity  of  the  canal  would  always  remain  the  same  as  when 
constructed,  no  allowance  being  made  for  retardation  of  flow  due  to  growth  of 
moss,  inflow  of  earth  during  violent  summer  rains,  and  deposits  of  sand,  weeds, 
and  other  debris.  *  *  *  It  is  also  apparent  that  no  consideration  was  given 
to  possible  losses  due  to  seepage  and  evaporation  and  no  consideration  was  given 
to  the  now  well-established  fact  that  for  proper  irrigation  different  quantities 
of  water  are  required  during  various  parts  of  the  season  and  that  the  capacity 
of  the  supply  canal  should  be  ample  to  furnish  the  maximum  amount  of  water 
needed  during  the  period  of  greatest  demand. 

The  canals  and  many  of  the  laterals  were  designed  and  built  with  such 
dimensions  and  gradient  that  the  velocity  is  so  low  the  growth  of  moss  is  en- 
couraged. *  *  *  At  other  places  the  laterals  were  built  down  steep  natural 
slopes  without  structures  for  prevention  of  erosion,  and  the  result  is  that  erosion 
has  taken  place  and  the  ditches  on  the  slopes  are  washed  deep  into  the  ground, 
while  the  ditches  at  the  end  of  these  steep  slopes  are  either  filled  with  sand  and 
silt  or  have  been  maintained  at  a  great  expense.  *  *  *  Except  in  a  very 
few  cases  no  provision  has  been  made  to  take  care  of  tail  water  and  the  few 
exceptions  referred  to  are  wholly  inadequate.      (Report,  p.  984.) 

C.  The  extension  of  the  upper  canal  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
inverted  syphon,  where  the  engineers  "  doubt  the  quality  and  the 
skiilf  ulness  of  the  construction  "  and  declare  that  "  either  poor  mate- 
rial or  bad  workmanship  entered  into  the  construction." 

7.  The  building  of  many  new  laterals  with  the  necessary  bridges. 

8.  In  their  concluding  recommendations  the  engineers  say : 

In  closing  this  report  we  wish  to  convey  to  you  our  opinion  that  while  all  of 
the  repairs,  betterments,  and  new  construction  suggested  are  advisable,  there 
are  some  features  of  this  project  that  need  immediate  attention  in  order  to  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  the  project  even  in  its  present  state.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Blackfoot  Dam.  This  we  believe  to  be  vital,  and  unless  the  proper  steps 
are  taken  in  the  immediate  future  large  property  interests  and  even  life  may 
be  destroyed.  The  feature  which  seems  second  in  importance  is  the  better- 
ment and  enlargement  of  the  distribution  system.  The  present  system  is  not 
adequate  to  serve  the  lands  now  in  cultivation,  and  unless  this  condition  is  cor- 
rected immediately  the  project  will  not  only  cease  to  progress  but  will  actually 
go  backward. 

It  remains  to  secure  legislation  which  will  permit  the  Government 
to  secure  a  decent  return  from  the  water  users.     The  Government  has 
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expended  about  $40  an  acre  for  the  development  of  land  from  which, 
tinder  the  act  of  1907,  it  agreed  to  collect  at  the  rate  of  $G  an  acre. 
In  fact,  nothing  has  been  collected,  the  Government  evidently  hoping 
that  a  more  equitable  adjustment  can  ultimately  be  made.  The  In- 
dian Office  and  the  congressional  Committees  should  together  devise 
the  legislation  which  shall  secure  justice.  The  provision  in  the  new 
act,  as  suggested  by  Secretary  Lane  in  his  letter  of  January  9,  1918j 
is  absolutely  essential.  This  indispensable  condition  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Provided,  That  the  cost  of  the  improvements  herein  contemplated  shall  be 
assessed  pro  rata  on  a  per  acre  basis  against  all  irrigable  lands  embraced 
within  the  project,  repayment  i<>  be  made  by  the  respective  owners  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe:  And  pro- 
vided. That  no  further  right  to  water  from  the  Fort  Hall  irrigation  system 
shall  be  sold  except  at  the  actual  per  acre  cost  of  the  completed  project  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any  provisions  of  the  acts  of  March 
1.  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  p.  1034).  and  April  4,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  p.  274),  which  are 
in  conflict   are  hereby   repealed. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  most  immediate  necessities  of  this 
jurisdiction  are  (1)  the  improvement  and  completion  of  the  irriga- 
tion system,  with  accompanying  legislation,  and  (2)  the  stabilizing 
and  energizing  of  the  staff  of  officers  .and  employees  at  the  agency 
and  school. 

But  the  problem  of  these  Indians  is  one  that  will  not  be  solved 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  developing  the  means  of  material  sup- 
port and  supplying  educational  facilities.  Those  provisions  have 
already  in  some  measure  been  made,  and  they  have  failed  to  produce 
results.  The  only  stimulus  to  better  living  that  seems  to  have  any 
promise  of  success  is  the  missionary  or  social-settlement  method. 

The  best  thing  I  saw  at  Fort  Hall  was  the  Mission  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  a  school,  home,  and  chapel  maintained  by  the  Episcopal 
church.  Here  two  devoted  women  were  caring  for  20  little  Indian 
girls,  giving  them  a  glimpse  of  genuine  home  life,  elementary  in- 
struction, and  some  real  moral  and  religious  training.  This  mission 
is  but  meagerly  sustained,  but  it  has  a  good  building  and  under  very 
hard  circumstances  is  doing  a  noble  work.  The  only  sign  of  promise 
on  the  reservation  is  that  some  of  the  better  Indian  families  appreci- 
ate this  mission  and  want  their  children  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
these  overworked  but  indomitable  women. 

The  Indians  appreciate  kindness  and  can  be  influenced  by  friends, 
they  have  learned  to  trust.  The  Government  should  employ  from 
two  to  four  capable  field  matrons  and  provide  them  with  motor  cars. 
These  matrons  should  live  among  the  Indians  and  teach  by  precept 
and  example  the  ways  of  civilization.  A  community  house  for 
Indians  only  should  be  established  at  or  near  the  agency  with  a 
white  director,  who  should  be  a  sensible,  efficient  leader  of  Indian 
games  and  pastimes  and  a  moral  counsellor.  The  churches  should  be 
encouraged  to  establish  and  maintain  missions,  with  an  adequate 
equipment,  where  moral  and  religious  instruction  can  be  given  and 
where  the  Indians  can  discover  what  Christian  living  is. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  the  criminal  laws  should  be  justly  and 
impartially  applied  on  the  reservation.     White  grafters  and  crimi- 
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rials  should  be  vigorously  dealt  with.  The  Indian  dances  and  ex- 
hibitions should  be  abolished.  The  Indians  should  be  encouraged  to 
work,  and  those  that  won't  work  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
laziness  will  mean  suffering  and  starvation.  They  must  earn  their 
own  living,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  persuaded  by  competent 
teachers  and  counsellors  to  practice  self-control,  thrift,  temperance, 
honesty,  and  the  primary  virtues  of  civilized  existence. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

( 1\  airman,  Board  of  Indian  C  ommissioners. 


APPENDIX  O. 

REPORT     ON     THE     OMAHA    AND     WINNEBAGO     INDIANS     OF 
NEBRASKA,  BY  SAMUEL  A.   ELIOT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  15,  1920. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  and  recommendations 
in  regard  to  conditions  on  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indian  Reser- 
vations in  Nebraska. 

These  reservations  are  in  Thurston  County,  in  northeastern 
Nebraska.  The  agencies  are  established  at  Winnebago  for  the  Indians 
of  that  name  and  at  Macy  for  the  Omahas.  Thurston  County  has  a 
rich  soil  and  is  in  the  corn  belt.  Many  white  farmers  and  settlers 
have  bought  or  leased  the  Indian  lands.  The  population  of  the 
county  is,  in  round  numbers,  10,000  white  and  2,000  Indian.  The 
Indians  are  citizens  and  taxpayers,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  them  are 
voters.  Many  of  the  Indians,  through  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or 
lease  of  lands,  are  comfortably  off.  Their  funds  are  held  in  trust 
for  them  by  the  superintendents,  who  pay  monthly  annuities  to  the 
Indians  or  transfer  to  them  the  proceeds  of  the  leases. 

EDUCATION. 

The  public  schools  of  the  county  are  open  to  the  Indians,  and 
there  are  three  mission  schools  at  Winnebago  conducted  by  the 
Catholic,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Dutch  Reformed  churches.  A 
number  of  Indian  children  attend  nonreservation  Government  schools, 
particularly  the  school  at  Genoa,  Nebr.  The  enrollment  of  Indian 
children  at  the  public  schools  is  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  attend- 
ance is  said  to  be  very  irregular  and  unreliable. 

CRIME. 

The  criminal  laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  are  applicable  on  the 
reservations,  but  they  are  seldom  enforced.  For  a  long  time  the 
marital  relations  of  the  Indians  have  been  exceedingly  slack,  and 
little  or  no  effort  is  made  by  the  county  officers  to  improve  matters. 
The  white  voters  of  the  county  evidently  do  not  care  to  incur  the 
expense  of  prosecuting  Indians,  and  therefore  let  them  violate  the 
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laws  without  being  called  to  account.  Evidence  in  criminal  cases  is 
very  hard  to  secure.  Indians  will  not  testify  against  their  own 
people. 

HEALTH. 

There  is  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  tuberculosis  among 
these  Indians,  and  trachoma  is  very  prevalent.  Both  tribes  are  fear- 
fully scourged  by  venereal  diseases.  The  tests  show  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  diseased  individuals  than  in  any  tribe  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Peyote  is  extensively  used  by  both  tribes,  with  the 
usual  debasing  and  demoralizing  results. 

INDUSTRIES. 

A  few  of  these  Indians  are  successful  farmers  and  mechanics,  but 
the  great  majority  draw  their  annuities  or  the  proceeds  of  their  leases 
and  live  in  idleness. 

I  was  told  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  among  these 
people  in  the  last  10  years,  but  I  am  constrained  to  report  that  these 
improvements  appear  to  be  external  only.  Comfortable  three  and 
four  room  cottage.-,  with  barn  and  fence,  have  been  built  for  a  num- 
ber of  families  by  the  superintendents  out  of  Indian  money  and  with 
the  Indians'  consent.  These  neat  houses  are  occupied,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  represent  any  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to 
live  in  a  self-respecting  fashion. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  two  agencies  should  be  consolidated  without  delay.  To 
conduct  two  offices  only  16  miles  apart  and  transacting  the  same 
kind  of  business,  but  duplicating  equipment  and  office  staff,  is  to  dis- 
regard all  conceptions  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  consolidation  should  obviously  be  made  at  Winnebago.  The 
agenc}^  at  Macy  was  established  when  transportation  was  by  flat- 
boats  on  the  Missouri  River.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  trading 
post  which  was  well  enough  located  for  the  days  when  people  trav- 
eled in  boats  or  by  wagon.  It  is  an  absurd  location  for  the  days  of 
railroads  and  automobiles.  The  office  is  at  the  extreme  eastern  edge 
of  the  reservation  and  8  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
The  business  of  both  offices  is  chiefly  the  handling  of  trust  accounts, 
the  arrangement  of  leases  and  sales,  and  settlement  of  estates.  To 
properly  conduct  such  business  the  superintendent  should  be  estab- 
lished at  a  natural  center  of  population  where  there  are  railroad 
facilities  and  where  the  cooperation  of  National  and  State  banks  can 
readily  be  secured. 

The  Winnebago  Agency  is  not  an  ideal  location,  but  incomparably 
superior  to  the  Omaha  Agency  at  Macy.  It  is  situated  a  mile  from 
the  railroad  station  and  there  are  roads  radiating  in  all  directions. 
It  is  sufficiently  near  the  center  of  the  Indian  population.  Its  supe- 
riority is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  built  the  hospital 
for  both  tribes  at  Winnebago  and  that  all  three  of  the  mission  schools 
have  located  there. 

The  transfer  of  the  Macy  office  to  Winnebago  will,  of  course,  be 
bitterly  opposed  b}^  the  local  traders  and  some  of  the  Indians  out 
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on  that  edge  of  the  reservation,  but  it  is  demanded  by  every  argu- 
ment of  common  sense  and  a  decent  regard  to  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  Government  affairs. 

The  land  and  buildings  at  Macy  should  be  sold,  the  office  staff, 
or  as  many  of  them  as  may  be  necessary,  transferred  to  Winnebago, 
and  the  business  consolidated  under  the  charge  of  a  single  superin- 
tendent. 

In  order  to  accommodate  an  enlarged  staff  and  work  at  Winnebago, 
certain  changes  in  the  plant  will  be  essential.  With  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  plant  at  Macy  new  cottages  for  the  additional  em- 
ployees should  be  built  at  Winnebago.  Perhaps  some  of  the  cot- 
tages at  Macy,  or  the  material  in  them,  can  be  carted  over.  An  ad- 
dition should  be  put  onto  the  office  building  at  Winnebago  to  provide 
(1)  a  new  and  much  larger  vault  or  safe  for  the  papers,  leases,  cash, 
etc.,  carried  in  the  office;  (2)  increased  dining-room  and  kitchen 
facilities  to  accommodate  the  enlarged  staff;  (3)  a  waiting  room  for 
the  Indians  having  business  at  the  office.  At  present  the  Indians 
have  to  sit  outside  or  crowd  the  narrow  entry  and  obstruct  the  work 
of  the  clerks. 

2.  A  strenuous  and  persistent  effort  should  be  made  to  expedite  the 
sale  of  inherited  lands  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation.  For  years 
the  settlement  of  estates  has  been  delayed  to  an  intolerable  degree. 
The  delays  are  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  trust  deeds. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  acres  of  land  were  originally  allotted  to  1,559  Indians.  About 
500  of  the  allotments  are  known  as  the  "  Learning  "  allotments ;  for 
they  were  made  by  Allotting  Agent  Learning  in  1871  and  1876,  under 
the  act  of  February  21,  1863  (12  Stat.  L.,  658). 

These  Learning  allotments  carry  a  provision  known  as  the  "un- 
limited restriction  clause."  They  can  not  be  sold,  partitioned,  or 
have  the  restrictions 'removed  from  them  without  the  consent  of  the 
allottee  or  all  of  the  heirs.  There  are  other  allotments  which  carry  a 
provision  requiring  consent  of  all  heirs,  but  they  are  limited  as  to 
time.  The  restriction  in  the  Learning  allotments  is  unlimited  as  to 
time.  Only  a  few  of  the  original  allottees  are  living ;  their  heirs  are 
widely  scattered.  Of  the  426  estates  of  deceased  allottees  held  in 
trust,  109  are  Learning  allotments.  In  all  but  six  cases  of  these 
Learning  allotments  the  heirs  have  been  determined  once,  and  in 
most  of  them  redetermined  from  one  to  six  times  as  heirs  have  died 
before  the  estate  was  settled. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  settle  these  estates  because  of  the  unlim- 
ited restricted  provision  in  the  trust  deed.  Again  and  again  an  estate 
has  been  brought  up  to  the  point  where  it  was  about  to  be  sold  when 
some  heir  would  die.  This  would  develop  more  heirs,  and  the  whole 
case  would  have  to  reopened,  heirs  determined,  and  their  signatures 
secured  again. 

The  census  roll  of  June  30,  1919,  shows  a  total  of  1,068  Winnebago 
Indians.  The  majority  of  them  have  undivided  interests  in  from  4 
to  10  estates  and  some  in  as  many  as  15  estates.  Besides  the  Nebraska 
heirs  there  are  about  300  Wisconsin  Winnebagos,  out  of  the  total  of 
1,200  Indians  there,  who  are  heirs  to  Nebraska  estates. 

I  have  diligently  sought  for  some  way  in  which  to  relieve  this 
tangled  situation  and  simplify  this  tedious  procedure.  I  am  obliged 
to  confess  that  I  can  find  no  shorter  road  than  that  which  is  now  be- 
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ing  laboriously  traveled.  It  is  easy  to  say  "cut  the  red  tape"  or 
"take  a  broader  view"  or  "secure  legislation  which  will  straighten 
out  the  tangle."  This,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  red  tape  and  nar- 
row official  vision.  It  is  a  matter  of  clear  and  definite  legal  obliga- 
tion. The  land  under  the  Learning  allotments  can  not  be  sold  with- 
out the  unanimous  consent  of  the  heirs.  Endless  litigation  would  re- 
sult from  any  effort  to  invalidate  that  provision.  I  see  nothing  for 
it  but  to  double,  or  better  quadruple,  the  clerical  force  dealing  with 
the  sales  of  inherited  lands,  and  push  the  sales  through  just  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  A  few  years  of  hard  work  with  a  sufficient  clerical  force 
ought  to  get  this  miserable  tangle  cleared  up.  The  Government,  the 
Indians,  the  white  people  of  Thurston  County,  and  the  office  em- 
ployees are  now  all  handicapped  and  burdened  by  careless  and  short- 
sighted legislation  enacted  nearly  60  years  ago. 

3.  As  already  indicated,  health  conditions  on  the  reservations  are 
very  bad.  The  Indians  are  heedless  of  the  most  elementary  sanitary 
laws.  They  disregard  all  precaution  against  contagious  diseases. 
They  have  little  or  no  self-control.  Probably  the  peyote  habit  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  diseased  conditions  of  these  tribes.  Ade- 
quate legislation  should  be  at  once  secured  providing  for  the  abolition 
or  rigid  restriction  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  peyote. 

The  Government  hospital  at  the  Winnebago  Agency  is  fairly  well 
equipped  and  appears  to  be  efficiently  administered.  In  cooperation 
with  the  State  board  of  health,  the  doctor  in  charge  has  instituted  a 
drive  against  venereal  disease,  This  has  been  diligently  pushed  and 
some  favorable  results  can  be  reported.  The  Indians  are,  however, 
irregular  in  coming  for  treatment  and  childishly  disposed  to  avoid 
the  doctor's  healing  needle.  Every  facility  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State  and  national  authorities  should  be  utilized  in  support  of  this 
effort  to  restore  these  otherwise  doomed  people  to  a  decent  degree  of 
bodily  cleanliness  and  vigor. 

4.  The  consolidation  of  the  agencies,  a  health  campaign,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  heirships,  and  the  sale  of  the  inherited  lands  should 
all  be  considered  as  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  final  winding  up 
of  all  Government  relations  with  these  Indians.  They  will  never 
amount  to  anything  so  long  as  the  Government  is  ready  to  take  all 
responsibility  for  them,  manage  their  property,  and  pay  them  the 
income.  They  must  be  set  free  just  as  soon  as  possible,  and  every 
effort  of  the  Indian  Office  should  be  consciously  directed  to  that  end. 
Only  in  freedom  can  the  Indians  learn  to  govern  themselves,  to 
practice  self-control,  and  discover  the  necessity  of  industry  and  thrift. 
True,  if  they  are  given  control  of  their  property,  many  of  them — 
perhaps  most  of  them — will  proceed  to  "  blow  it  in  "  and  in  a  week  or 
a  month  will  be  landless  paupers.  Then  at  least  they  may  realize 
the  necessity  of  work.  It  is  obvious  that  under  existing  conditions 
they  will  never  make  any  real  progress.  They  may  wear  better 
clothes  and  live  in  better  houses,  but  they  will  continue  to  rot  both 
physically  and  morally. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  will  cause 
suffering  for  some  of  the  Indians  and  raise  an  outcry  against  the 
harshness  of  the  Government  that  would  thus  abandon  its  unfortu- 
nate wards.  But  why  should  Indians,  just  because  they  are  Indians, 
be  forever  nursed  by  a  paternalistic  Government?     Nothing  can 
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save  these  Indians  for  a  useful  citizenship  save  work.  They  are 
shrewd  enough  and  still  able-bodied  enough  to  be  self-supporting. 
They  have  the  chance  for  as  good  an  education  as  their  white  neigh- 
bors. White  men  in  Nebraska  have  to  earn  their  own  living,  and 
are  the  better  citizens  for  that  good  discipline.  Indians  are  indo- 
lent and  backward  because  the  Government  has  taken  care  of  them 
so  completely  that  it  has  not  been  worth  while  for  them  to  be  any- 
thing better.  Under  like  conditions  I  doubt  if  white  men  would 
make  airy  better  record. 

Let,  then,  the  Indians  be  given  control  of  their  land  and  funds 
as  rapidly  as  the  estates  can  be  settled.  Let  them,  of  course,  be 
taught  and  encouraged  to  practice  thrift  and  to  use  or  invest  their 
property  wisely.  Let  them  be  in  every  way  encouraged  to  seek 
regular  work  on  the  farms,  on  the  railroad,  as  mechanics  or  un- 
skilled laborers  in  the  neighboring  cities.  If  they  prove  incompe- 
tent spendthrifts,  as  many  of  them  will,  let  them  shift  for  them- 
selves, to  sink  or  swim,  just  as  white  men  have  to.  In  10  or  15 
years  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  retire  com- 
pletely and  permanently  from  all  relation  to  or  responsibility  for 
the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indians  in  Nebraska. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 


APPENDIX  P. 

REPORT    ON    THE    OSAGE    INDIAN    RESERVATION,    OKLA.,    BY 
GEORGE  VAUX,   JR. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  June  W,  1920. 
Sir  :  In  June  of  1916  I  had  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  to  make  an  investigation  of  conditions  among 
the  Osage  Indians  of  Oklahoma  (forty-eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  pp.  17  et  seq).  It  was  therefore 
with  not  a  little  additional  interest  that  I  revisited  that  reservation 
this  spring.  My  stay  there  was  from  May  30  to  June  5.  I  was 
accompanied  by  our  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Earl  Y.  Henderson.  In 
addition  to  our  stay  at  Pawhuska,  we  visited  ( miyhorse,  Fairfax,  and 
hominy,  motored  some  400  miles  to  various  important  districts  so  as 
to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  methods  employed  in  producing 
oil  and  gas,  and  held  a  protracted  conference  in  Tulsa  with  a  number 
of  leading  oil  and  gas  men  who  are  interested  in  Osage  leases.  From 
this  inspection,  together  with  the  information  secured  from  the  super- 
intendent, J.  George  Wright,  and  members  of  his  corps  of  assistants, 
I  feel  as  though  we  had  acquired  a  pretty  good,  if  superficial,  idea  of 
conditions.  The  subject  is  a  big  one,  and  presents  problems  which 
from  their  magnitude  and  importance  are  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  the  whole  Indian  field.  It  is  worthy  of  the  very  best  thought  and 
attention,  whether  viewed  from  the  human  side  of  the  good  of  a  whole 
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Indian  tribe  or  from  the  material  viewpoint  of  the  value  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  involved. 

Naturally  a  comparison  with  what  1  saw  four  years  ago  was  what 
would  first  claim  attention.  On  the  whole  I  think  my  general  im- 
pressions were  that  in  one  respect  there  had  been  some  improvement 
so  far  as  the  surface  indications  are  concerned.  The  Indian  homes 
appeared  neater;  and,  whilst  there  is  room  for  a  great  amount  of 
improvement  in  this  respect,  more  paint  had  been  used,  but  the  build- 
ings around  them  might  have  had  a  little  more  attention. 

When  this  has  been  said,  I  fear  that  all  that  is  encouraging  is  mani- 
fest. For  during  those  four  years  the  wealth  paid  to  the  individual 
Osages  has  risen  by  leaps  and  bounds.  This  has  been  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  bonuses  and  royalties  received  from  the  oil 
and  gas  leases,  which  a  beneficent  Government  is  collecting  for  them 
with  all  the  scrupulous  care  of  an  able  and  conscientious  steward,  and 
then  turning  all  over  to  them — "  shoveling  to  them  "  some  one  has 
put  it — with  an  utter  disregard  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  indi- 
vidual or  his  competency  to  handle  the  vast  sums  which  he  receives. 
He  himself  does  not  move  a  finger  in  an  effort  to  secure  one  penny. 

A  few  figures  will  show  how  this  enormous  income  has  grown. 
I  have  heretofore  reported  (1.  c,  p.  17)  that  in  1916  the  per  capita 
payments  to  the  2,229  shares  into  which  the  Osage  payments  are  pri- 
marily divided  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  28,  1906  (Osage 
allotment  act),  had  amounted  to  $575.93.  This  included  interest  on 
funds  in  the  United  States  Treasury  (about  $191  each)  and  rentals 
from  grazing  and  agricultural  leases,  as  well  as  oil  and  gas  bonuses 
and  royalties.  From  oil  and  gas  alone  these  figures  have  since  been 
as  follows: 

For  year  ending  June  30 — 

1917 $2,  719.  96 

1918 3,  672.  36 

1919 3,  930.  00 

This  figure  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ending  is  about  $8,000,  probably 
a  little  in  excess  of  that  amount.  It  can  not  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, as  nothing  practical  has  been  done  to  ameliorate  conditions,  as 
so  often  recommended  by  all  true  friends  of  these  Indians,  including 
our  board,  Superintendent  Wright,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  that  the  situation  of  the 
Osages  as  heretofore  depicted  has  not  improved,  but  in  so  far  as  it 
has  been  possible  has  become  worse.  All  the  evils  of  great  wealth 
secured  by  methods  which  have  not  permitted  them  to  put  forth  any 
productive  efforts  are  theirs.  We  are  all  familiar  with  similar 
instances  where  white  men  have  inherited  great  wealth.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  those  who  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  education  to 
fit  them  for  such  responsibilities  should  not  be  debauched  by  the 
experience  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  We  should  not  expect 
more  of  Indians  than  we  do  of  Anglo  Saxons. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  number — all  too  few — of  notable  exceptions. 
All  praise  to  them  for  their  sturdy  manhood.  I  am  deploring  general 
conditions,  and  these  exceptions  are  the  shining  marks  in  an  otherwise 
monotonous  sequence  of  most  discouraging  results.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  high-minded  men  such  as  Superintendent  Wright  and  his 
subordinates  to  go  on,  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and  year  by 
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year,  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  both  of  mind  and  body  to 
secure  vast  sums  of  money  for  the  Osages  without  any  opportunity 
to  conserve  this  wealth,  but,  instead,  to  have  it  wasted  in  the  de- 
bauching of  a  people.  Their  one  satisfaction  must  be  that  the  blame 
is  not  on  their  shoulders.  In  season  and  out  of  season  they  have 
urged  that  Congress  enact  legislation  that  shall  do  what  can  be 
done  to  remedy  the  worst  of  the  conditions.  The  Indian  Bureau  has 
also  put  forth  its  efforts  in  the  same  line.  But  Congress  has  turned 
a  deaf  ear.  True,  on  one  occasion,  the  Senate  inserted  a  provision, 
recommended  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  which  would  have  given  some 
proper  control  of  expenditures  by  incompetent  Osages  of  their  re- 
spective shares.  The  House  had  already  eliminated  such  a  provision 
on  a  point  of  order.  Unfortunately  that  year  the  whole  Indian  bill 
failed  so  that  nothing  effective  has  been  done  to  improve  conditions, 
for  the  reason  that  without  legislative  authorization  there  has  been 
devised  no  practical  method  of  reaching  the  heart  of  the  situation. 

Apart  from  Supt.  Wright,  in  the  past  22  years,  no  superintend- 
ent at  Pawhuska  lias  occupied  that  position  for  more  than  2 
years.  Against  each  of  the  others  it  has  been  charged  that  he  has 
failed  to  give  needed  protection  to  the  full-blood  Osages.  I  verily 
believe  that  Mr.  Wright  has  done  everything  in  the  power  of  any  man 
to  do  and,  in  addition,  he  has  urged  persistently  that  the  proper 
branches  of  the  Government  should  take  the  action  necessary  for  them 
to  take  in  the  premises.  If  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  it  is  not 
Supt.  Wright's  fault,  nor  that  of  the  other  officials  who  have  joined 
in  urging  appropriate  action.  The  responsibility  must  rest  with 
Congress  where  it  belongs. 

I  say  this  because  the  Osage  allotment  act  (34  Stat.  L.,  539)  requires 
that  these  payments  shall  be  made  directly  to  the  Indians,  minors' 
shares  being  paid  to  their  parents.  There  is  no  alternative ;  the  pay- 
ments must  be  made.  It  makes  no  difference  that  the  recipient  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  that  he  understand  no  English,  that  he  has  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  money,  that  he  is  under  the  control  of  designing 
persons,  and  is  the  subject  of  systematic  robbery.  The  payments  must 
be  made  to  him.  The  only  limitation  is  that  when  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  is  convinced  that  a  minor's  funds  are  being  squan- 
dered that  particular  share  may  be  withheld.  So  far,  however,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  accomplish  anything  of  much  importance  for  the 
help  of  the  Osages  through  this  one  flimsy  reservation. 

Among  the  upward  of  2,000  members  of  the  Osage  tribe  there  are 
great  differences  in  capacity  and  ability.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  about  600  full  bloods.  The  rest  are  part  bloods.  A  good  many  of 
the  latter  do  not  live  on  the  reservation.  They  are  scattered  over 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  want 
to  travel  and  should  find  other  climates  and  surroundings  more 
attractive.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  whatever  between  these 
varying  people.  In  my  former  report  (1.  c,  p.  28),  I  urged  "that  a 
distinction  be  made  between  the  incompetent  full  bloods  and  the  part 
bloods,  and  that  the  latter  be  given  their  full  share  of  tribal  property 
and  be  allowed  to  do  with  it  as  they  see  fit,  while  greater  effort  should 
be  made  fully  to  protect  the  former." 

Nothing  that  I  know  of  which  has  transpired  during  the  four 
years  causes  me  to  alter  this  recommendation  \  rather  I  wish  to  renew 
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it  with  increased  vigor.  It  is  unreasonable  and  immoral  that  men 
and  women  who  are  able  to  hold  their  own  in  any  business  community 
should  be  tied  to  the  apron  strings  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  They 
should  be  declared  competent  at  once,  and  the  Government  freed  from 
further  responsibilities  respecting  them  and  their  affairs  (save  only 
respecting  oil  and  gas  leases  which  are  further  discussed  herein),  be- 
yond what  is  accorded  to  every  citizen  of  our  country. 

Another  anomaly  of  the  legislation  affecting  the  Osages  hampers 
such  a  proceeding  in  the  cases  of  a  considerable  number.  In  order 
for  any  member  of  the  Osage  tribe  to  be  declared  competent,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  personally  to  present  a  petition  to  be  so  declared. 
Many  of  them  do  not  desire  to  do  this.  There  are  immunities  from 
taxation  and  other  similar  supposed  advantages  which  some  are 
willing  to  avail  themselves  of,  and,  falling  back  on  governmental 
paternalism,  prefer  to  live  in  luxury  without  themselves  contributing 
anything  through  taxation  or  otherwise  to  the  common  good  or  to 
local  improvements. 

This  condition  should  be  permitted  to  continue  no  longer.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be  authorized  at  once  by  law  to 
take  the  very  reasonable  and  proper  steps  necessary  to  compel  all 
such  parasites  to  adopt  the  attitude  which  is  required  of  most  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  In  the  end  they  will  be  far  happier. 
If  they  should  squander  their  substance,  they  have  the  experience 
and  the  intelligence  to  know  first  what  they  are  doing,  and  also  they 
know  how  to  work.  Possibly,  the  sooner  they  face  manfully  the 
necessity  to  labor  in  order  to  prevent  starvation  the  better  it  will  be 
for  them,  as  it  surely  will  be  for  the  several  communities  in  which 
they  live. 

This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  full  bloods  (especially  the 
older  ones)  and  some  others.  They  are  illiterate.  As  stated  above, 
many  of  them  do  not  understand  English,  can  not  read  or  write, 
and  do  not  know  the  value  of  money.  Their  wealth  literally  has  been 
thrust  upon  them,  unwittingly  on  their  part.  They  are  almost,  if 
not  quite,  dazed  by  it.  I  have  been  over  many  of  their  household 
accounts — bills  for  family  expenses  run  up  with  local  merchants. 
Many  of  the  totals  are  appalling.  For  example,  in  a  family  of  two, 
an  average  for  months  of  over  $400  per  month  for  meats  alone; 
while  four  or  five  pairs  of  blankets  a  month  are  being  purchased  by 
the  same  couple.  Other  expenditures  are  in  proportion.  These 
people  do  not  knowT  what  they  are  doing;  they  have  never  been 
trained,  nor  have  they  the  opportunity  to  learn  what  it  all  means. 

That  the  money  is  being  largely  squandered  is  evident.  Of  course, 
a  great  deal  of  it  goes  into  automobiles;  many  Osages  have  several, 
and  they  are  all  high-priced  cars.  One  rarely  sees  an  Osage  in  a 
Ford.  Apart  from  this  expenditure,  however,  not  any  very  valuable 
personal  property  appears  to  be  acquired.  Probably  the  most  signifi- 
cant indication  is  that  shown  by  the  Osage  County  banks.  There  are 
12  of  these.  I  have  reports  from  them  as  of  May  1,  1920,  showing 
the  status  of  their  dealings  with  incompetent' Osages  on  that  date 
During  the  fiscal  year,  up  to  that  time,  some  $14,000,000  or  $15,000,000 
had  been  distributed  in  the  per  capita  payments,  yet  there  were  only 
91  such  Osages  having  bank  accounts,  aggregating  $96,207.62,  while 
at  the  same  time  237  of  them  owed  the  same  banks  for  money  bor- 
rowed, $237,655.64.    The  largest  individual  loan  was  $11,760.75. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  the  world  can  show  a  parallel  to  this  situation. 
In  all  conscience  one  would  expect  that  an  appreciable  portion  of  this 
vast  sum  distributed  would  rind  its  way  into  the  local  banks;  in- 
stead, however,  the  indebtedness  to  banks  is  nearly  two  and  one-half 
times  the  deposits.  None  of  these  Indians  is  in  commercial  business ; 
all  are  "  incompetent."  Fortunately,  the  banks  themselves  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  danger  arising  from  such  a  situation.  As  one  of 
their  steps  looking  toward  the  general  deflation  now  so  necessary, 
they  are  declining  to  discount  any  new  paper  issued  by  the  Osages 
for  the  purchase  of  automobiles.  This  should  have  a  salutary  effect 
so  far  as  it  goes.  It  may  be  more  significant  as  indicating  a  wiser 
polic}^  toward  the  Osages  on  the  part  of  these  most  essential  commer- 
cial agencies. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  demoralization  is  not  easy.  Several  years 
ago,  when  the  need  was  first  evident,  was  the  time  when  legislation 
should  have  been  enacted  by  Congress,  requiring  that  all  payments 
to  incompetents  should  be  made  under  proper  supervision.  Among 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  only  $200  per  annum  may  be  paid  directly 
to  such  an  individual.  A  similar  course  should  be  followed  here. 
The  law  should  prevent  the  sale  or  mortgaging  any  personal  prop 
erty  except  with  official  approval.  A  small  sum  might  be  paid  to 
each  individual  for  reasonable  pin  money.  The  balance  should  be 
expended  only  under  authority  and  when  necessary,  and  the  balance 
invested  to  the  credit  of  the  owner.  Economy  and  thrift  could  thus 
be  encouraged,  and  there  might  be  some  hope  for  the  future.  As  it  is 
there  is  no  such  hope  and  there  can  not  be  so  long  as  present  conditions 
exist.  The  end  will  come  when  the  money  gives  out,  and  then  these 
poor  people  largely  will  be  helpless  paupers. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  course  will  meet  with  determined  opposition 
from  many  of  the  Osages.  Most  parents  find  that  their  children  do 
not  appreciate  to  the  full  wise  action  taken  for  the  highest  good  of 
those  same  children.  There  will  be  determined  opposition  from  a 
certain  class  of  storekeepers,  merchants,  bankers,  and  others  who  are 
living  off  these  same  incompetent  Indians.  Rumor  is  that  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  1,000  per  cent  is  paid  by  them  for  money.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  to  any  regular  and  reputable  bank.  The  beneficiaries  of 
such  a  nefarious  system  naturally  will  raise  a  howl.  Their  opposi- 
tion is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  brought  in  favor 
of  some  such  plans.  There  are  numerous  business  men  and  bankers 
who  welcome  the  proposed  reforms.  They  are  not  the  ones  who  are 
grafting,  and  they  know  that  legitimate  business  will  be  stimulated 
by  the  assurance  that  all  just  bills  will  be  paid  with  promptness.  They 
are  glad  to  have  all  their  transactions  carefully  scrutinized,  and  wish 
to  be  relieved  of  the  unscrupulous  competition  of  those  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  present  conditions. 

Every  day  that  some  such  steps  are  delayed  is  sure  to  make  it  that 
much  harder  to  accomplish  any  beneficial  results.  The  present  habits 
of  waste  and  shiftlessness  will  have  grown  that  much  stronger.  That 
the  fatal  error  was  made  in  the  first  instance  is  no  argument  why 
it  should  continue  as  at  present  for  one  moment.  A  firm,  able,  and 
conscientious  superintendent.  I  am  convinced,  can  make  such  a  plan 
work  with  a  measurable  degree  of  success  at  least.  It  is  true  that 
it  will  entail  the  reposing  of  prodigious  power  for  good  or  bad  in 
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the  man  who  is  on  the  spot.  There  are  many  capable  men  in  the 
Indian  Service  who  could  be  trusted  to  handle  the  situation  even 
should  Supt.  Wright  give  up  his  position  at  Pawhuska. 

The  effect  on  the  future  is  also  worthy  of  consideration.  One  nat- 
urally asks,  what  hope  is  there,  how  long  can  this  state  continue, 
can  we  anticipate  any  improvement  or  is  what  we  see  now  to  go  on 
indefinitely?  The  only  answer  apparent  is  education.  But  not  any 
sort  of  education  will  accomplish  the  desired  purpose.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  the  Osage  Indian  boarding  school  at  Pawhuska,  at- 
tended by  about  100  children,  but  most  of  the  children  who  go  to 
school  attend  the  numerous  public  day  schools  scattered  through  the 
county.  There  is  also  at  Pawhuska,  St.  Luke's  School  for  Girls, 
under  the  care  of  Roman  Catholic  sisters  and  with  a  small  attend- 
ance. It  is  notorious,  however,  that  the  full-blood  children  are 
most  irregular  in  school  attendance.  With  nothing  to  do  but  to 
amuse  themselves,  their  parents  are  frequently  visiting  in  different 
parts  of  the  reservation,  or  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  or  the  Nation. 
The  children  accompany  their  parents  regardless  of  school  require- 
ments. 

Then,  too,  the  parents  do  not  appreciate  the  modern  idea  of  educa- 
tion. They  have  never  experienced  the  joy  of  personal  accomplish- 
ment. Work  is  distasteful  to  them.  Hence  they  take  exception  to 
all  practical  instruction.  Their  girls  must  not  learn  to  sew  or  cook. 
If  they  know  such  things  it  is  an  imputation  that  they  are  not  able 
to  employ  white  help  to  perform  such  menial  duties  for  them.  This 
is  an  unthinkable  position  in  which  to  place  any  Osage.  So  the  girl 
is  kept  away  from  such  a  school.  It  is  the  same  with  a  boy  learning 
carpentry  or  bricklaying  or  agriculture.  The  harassed  principal  of 
the  school  is  compelled  to  have  empty  schoolrooms  or  to  leave  out 
vital  portions  of  his  course  of  study,  unless  perchance  he  can  conjure 
up  some  way  of  making  all  industrial  training  appear  as  merely  a 
game  intended  to  amuse  and  not  to  instruct. 

The  same  act  which  provides  for  expenditures  to  be  made  under 
supervision  should  embody  drastic  features  as  to  school  attendance. 
There  should  be  teeth  in  it.  But  this  recommendation  applies  to 
most  of  the  Indian  field.  Compulsory  school  attendance  should  be 
enforceable  and  enforced  on  every  reservation  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  the  more  progressive  States  of  the  Union  have  seen  the  neces- 
sity for  similar  action.  What  possible  excuse  is  there  for  not  apply- 
ing the  same  beneficent  requirement  to  our  red  brother?  The  only 
wonder  is  that  the  Indians,  as  a  whole,  are  to-day  in  a  position  of 
advancement  which  they  occupy.  Their  progress  appears  slow,  but 
we  are  in  no  position  to  scoff.  Rather  should  we  be  impelled  to  reach 
out  further  to  them  a  hand  of  wise  helpfulness  and  assist  them  out 
of  the  best  of  our  own  experience. 

Another  unfortunate  provision  of  the  Osage  legislation  could  also 
be  modified  to  advantage  at  the  same  time.  Strangely  enough,  in 
face  of  all  experience,  there  are  established  the  Indian  towrn  sites  at 
Pawhuska,  Grayhorse,  and  Hominy,  and  the  location  of  the  Indians' 
residences  there  rather  than  on  their  allotments  is  encouraged.  This 
is  most  unfortunate.  Everywhere  else  every  effort  is  put  forth  to  get 
the  Indian  close  to  the  land  and  to  keep  him  there.  Among  the  Osages 
the  reverse  process  is  favored  by  the  organic  law.    The  experiment 
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has  been  most  unsuccessful  and  efficiently  counteracts  in  most  cases 
all  influences  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Indians  to  get  them 
to  take  an  interest  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  For  this  latter 
industry  their  reservation  is  particularly  adapted.  A  wise  superin- 
tendent, controlling  their  expenditures,  could  use  his  authority  so  as 
to  produce  a  marked  and  beneficial  effect  in  his  efforts  to  get  the 
Osages  "  back  to  the  land." 

The  query  naturally  arises,  supposing  that  nothing  is  done  to 
ameliorate  these  conditions,  how  long  can  the  present  situation  con- 
tinue? And  this  query  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  other  vital  problem 
which  affects  Osage  administration,  namely,  the  extension  beyond 
1931  of  the  trust  period  relating  to  the  production  of  oil  and  gas. 

A  few  words  to  recall  well-known  facts  are  necessary  in  order  that 
some  unusual  phases  of  the  questions  involved  may  be  the  better 
understood. 

The  Osage  Reservation  is  practically  unique  in  that  it  actually 
belongs  to  these  Indians  in  the  sense  that  they  have  bought  and  paid 
for  it,  employing  their  own  money  in  the  transaction.  Originally 
farther  east,  they  were  removed  ultimately  to  the  State  of  Kansas. 
When  the  limitations  there  became  too  contracted  for  them,  they 
sold  their  land  to  the  Government,  the  proceeds  being  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  A  commission  was  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  to  secure  a  new  location.  The  Cherokees  had  sur- 
plus lands  for  which  they  had  no  use.  So  what  is  now  Osage  County, 
Okla.,  comprising  about  1,470,500  acres,  was  bought  from  them  for 
the  Osages  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  about  $1  per  acre  out  of  the 
funds  in  the  Treasury.  The  legal  title  was  made  to  the  United  States 
as  trustee.  This  origin  of  ownership  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind, 
for  it  does  introduce  some  elements  which  do  not  attach  in  any  other 
instance  of  Indian  lands  of  which  I  am  aware,  unless  perhaps  to  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  lands  in  North  Carolina. 

In  1906  the  Osage  allotment  act  was  passed.  All  of  the  reservation 
has  been  allotted  to  individual  members  of  the  tribe  except  5,168  acres 
reserved  for  town  sites  or  included  in  the  rights  of  way  of  railroads. 
Each  allottee  received  a  homestead  allotment  of  160  acres  and  about 
500  acres  additional,  three  successive  allotments  each  of  160  acres 
each,  and  a  final  surplus  of  about  20  acres  each.  In  practically  no 
instance  were  these  several  allotments  contiguous,  so  that  the  hold- 
ings of  an  individual  owner  may  be  widely  scattered.  The  trust 
period  on  these  allotments  will  expire  January  1,  1932. 

But  the  act  of  1906  contained  other  and  unusual  provisions.  Sec- 
tion 3  provides : 

That  the  oil,  gas,  coal,  or  other  minerals  covered  by  the  lands  for  the  selection 
and  division  of  which  provision  is  lierein  made  are  hereby  reserved  to  the  Osage 
Tribe  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  and  after  the  eighth  day  of  April, 
1906 ;  and  leases  for  all  oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals,  covered  by  selections  and 
division  of  land  herein  provided  for,  may  be  made  by  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians 
through  its  tribal  council,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the 
royalties  to  be  paid  to  the  Osage  Tribe  under  any  mineral  lease  so  made  shall  be 
determined  by  the  President  of  the  United  States:  And  provided  further,  That 
no  mining  of  or  prospecting  for  any  of  said  minerals  shall  be  permitted  on  the 
homestead  selections  herein  provided  for  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided,  liowever,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  cons;  rned  as  affecting  any  valid  existing  lease  or  contract. 
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Paragraph  7  of  section  2  of  said  act  provides  in  part : 

That  nothing  herein  shall  authorize  the  sale  of  the  oil,  gas,  coal,  or  other 
minerals  covered  by  said  lands,  said  minerals  being  reserved  to  the  use  of  the 
tribe  for  a  period  of  twenty-live  years,  and  the  royalty  to  be  paid  to  said  tribe 
as- hereinafter  provided:  And  provided  further,  That  the  oil,  gas,  coal,  and 
other  minerals  upon  said  allotted  lands  shall  become  the  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual owner  of  said  land  at  the  expiration  of  said  twenty-five  years,  unless 
otherwise  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress. 

Sections  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  act  provided  as  follows : 

Sec.  5.  That  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  1907,  the  lands,  mineral  interests.,  and  moneys, 
herein  provided  for  and  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  shall  be  the  absolute 
properly  of  Hie  individual  members  of  the  Osage  Tribe,  according  to  the  roll 
herein  provided  for,  or  their  heirs,  as  herein  provided,  and  deeds  to  said  lands 
and  said  moneys  shall  be  distributed  to  said  members,  or  to  their  heirs,  as  herein 
provided,  and  said  members  shall  have  full  control  of  said  lands,  moneys,  and 
mineral  interests,  except  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  lands,  moneys,  and  mineral  interests  herein  provided  for  of 
any  deceased  member  of  the  Osage  Tribe  shall  descend  to  his  or  her  legal  heirs, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  or  of  the  State  in  which 
said  reservation  may  be  hereinafter  incorporated,  except  where  the  decedent 
leaves  no  issue  nor  husband  nor  wife,  in  which  case  said  lands,  moneys,  and 
mineral  interests  must  go  to  the  mother  and  father  equally. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  lands  herein  provided  for  are  set  aside  for  the  sole  use  and 
benefit  of  the  individual  members  of  the  tribe  entitled  thereto  or  to  their  heirs, 
as  herein  provided;  and  said  members,  or  their  heirs,  shall  have  the  right  to 
use  and  to  lease  said  lands  for  farming,  grazing,  or  any  other  purpose  not 
otherwise  specifically  provided  for  herein,  and  said  members  shall  have  full 
control  of  the  same,  including  the  proceeds  thereof:  Provided,  That  the  parents 
of  minor  members  of  the  tribe  shall  have  the  control  and  use  of  said  minors' 
lands,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  same,  until  said  minors  arrive  at  their 
majority :  And  provided  further,  That  all  leases  given  on  said  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  members  of  the  tribe  entitled  thereto,  or  for  their 
heirs,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  legislation  in  its  present  situation  upon 
April  8,  1931,  a  radical  change  in  the  status  of  the  ownership  of  oil, 
gas,  coal,  and  any  other  mineral  and  of  bonuses  and  royalties  de- 
rived from  them  is  imminent. 

Deferring  a  consideration  of  just  what  is  involved  in  that  change 
in  the  interest  of  clarity,  a  little  farther  statement  of  what  actually 
has  transpired  is  appropriate. 

In  1896  the  whole  reservation  was  leased  for  oil  and  gas  for  a 
period  of  10  years.  About  680,000  acres  were  sublet,  and  the  lease 
of  that  portion  was  extended  so  as  to  expire  March  16,  1916,  the  lease 
for  the  balance  reverting.  By  this  latter  date  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  both  oil  and  gas  on  a  large  scale  had  become  an  assured 
fact,  making  such  leases  immensely  valuable.  The  plan  has  there- 
fore been  adopted,  as  respects  the  oil,  to  offer  at  auction,  about  four 
times  each  year,  the  oil  privileges  on  specified  quarter  sections  of 
land,  the  amounts  bid  at  such  sales  include  the  bonus,  which  is  in 
addition  to  the  royalties  on  the  actual  oil  produced.  This  latter  lias 
been  fixed  as  one-sixth. 

By  the  terms  of  the  leases  the  lessees  must  file  in  the  office  at 
Pawhuska  a  complete  log  of  every  well  drilled.  These  reports  are 
open  to  inspection,  so  that  every  prospective  bidder  is  able  to  secure 
all  available  information  as  to  the  outlook  for  any  land  the  purchase 
of  which  he  may  be  considering.  The  leases  also  require  that  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas  shall  be  secured  within  five  years,  and  their 
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term  is  now  made  for  such  period  as  the  oil  and  gas  shall  remain 
tribal  property. 

The  amount  received  from  bonuses  alone  for  oil  leases  since  this 
system  was  adopted  in  1916  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  total 
of  upward  of  $30,000,000.  As  above  stated,  in  addition  the  royalties 
are  one-sixth  of  the  oil  produced,  which  is  increased,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  larger  producing  wells,  to  one-fifth.  In  all,  less  than 
one-third  of  the  total  area  of  the  reservation  has  been  leased  for  oil. 
On  May  1,  1920,  there  were  2,870  quarter  sections  under  lease,  of 
which  1,168  remained  undeveloped;  224  were  being  drilled;  1,061 
were  producing  oil  and  gas ;  and  217  had  proved  unproductive.  New 
leases  are  now  being  made  at  the  rate  of  about  120,000  acres  per 
annum. 

The  whole  reservation  has  been  leased  for  gas.  Over  $512,000  has 
been  received  from  bonuses  for  these  leases,  whilst  the  royalties,  at 
3  cents  per  1,000  feet,  being  also  one-sixth  of  the  value  at  the  well 
mouth  of  the  gas  as  determined  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  amount  to  over  $800,000  per  annum.  The  royalties  for  gas 
are  at  the  fixed  sum  of  3  cents  per  1,000  feet;  those  for  oil  vary  with 
the  value  of  crude  oil  in  the  fields  The  receipts  of  the  agency  for  oil 
and  gas  royalties,  etc.,  in  the  month  of  March,  1920,  alone  amounted 
to  $900,694.64.  There  is  a  regulation  which  prohibits  one  lessee  from 
controlling  more  than  4,800  acres. 

It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the  figures  obtained  in  the 
Osage  are  better  than  those  secured  anywhere  else.  In  measure  this 
is  due  to  the  unique  condition  that  such  an  enormous  territory  has 
only  one  landlord.  All  facts  and  figures"  are  open  to  any  interested 
party.  There  can  be  no  suppression  of  what  geological  conditions 
are  disclosed  by  drilling  nor  as  to  the  amount  of  oil  produced  by  any 
given  well.  Hence  the  producers  are  all  on  an  equality  and  are  deal- 
ing with  a  perfectly  reliable  landlord — the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  acting  as  trustee. 

The  ensuing  stability  has  a  most  beneficial  influence  and  is  felt 
throughout  the  whole  oil  industry.  The  representatives  of  the  oil 
men  to  whom  I  talked  were  most  enthusiastic  in  their  approval  both 
of  the  methods  employed  and  of  the  results  produced.  Their  ex- 
perience has  been  continent-wide  and  their  view  that  from  a  business 
standpoint  the  Osage  situation  is  the  most  satisfactory  in  their  whole 
business  career  is  most  significant. 

However  one  may  construe  the  Osage  allotment  act,  it  is  evident 
that  in  1931  these  satisfactory  conditions  will  be  disturbed  unless 
there  should  be  further  action  by  Congress.  In  some  respects  the 
act  of  1906  is  contradictory  as  to  just  what  the  changes  will  be. 
Paragraph  7  of  section  2,  quoted  above,  states  "  that  the  oil,  gas,  coal, 
and  other  minerals  upon  said  allotted  lands  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  individual  owner  of  said  land  "  upon  April  8,  1931,  "  un- 
less otherwise  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress."  Standing  alone, 
this  would  seem  to  make  it  clear  that,  without  congressional  enact- 
ment, whoever  happens  to  be  the  surface  owner  at  the  designated  date 
would  also  own  all  the  mineral  at  that  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  section  5  of  the  act,  also  quoted  above,  de- 
clares— 

That  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  January,  1907,  the  lands,  mineral  interests,  and  moneys  herein  pro- 
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vided  for  and  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  shall  be  the  absolute  property 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  Osage  Tribe,  according  to  the  roll  herein  pro- 
vided for,  or  their  heirs,  as  herein  provided,  and  deeds  to  said  lands  shall  be 
issued,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  dates  provided  for  in  these  two  sections 
are  not  identical,  one  being  April  8,  1931,  and  the  other  January  1, 
1932.  Here  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction  which  is  vitalty  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Osage  allottees  have 
sold  and  conveyed  much  of  their  surplus  lands.  In  all,  about  395,000 
acres  have  been  so  conveyed.  Much  of  this  land  apparently  is  now 
in  the  ownership  of  speculators. 

An  examination  of  the  official  records  of  Osage  County  up  to 
May  1,  1920,  discloses  the  interesting  fact  that  there  are  two  indi- 
viduals who  own   10,000  acres  or  more  each — 

6  individuals  own  between  5,000  and  10,000  acres  each. 

3  individuals  own  between  4,000  and  5,000  acres  each. 

6  individuals  own  between  3,000  and  4,000  acres  each. 
10  individuals  own  between  2,000  and  3,000  acres  each. 
40  individuals  own  between  1,000  and  2,000  acres  each. 
61  individuals  own  between  500  and  1,000  acres  each. 

The  average  price  at  which  these  lands  have  been  sold  by  the  In- 
dians has  varied  in  different  years  from  about  $6.30  per  acre  to  as 
high  as  $35.43  per  acre.  During  the  same  period  the  average  bonuses 
paid  for  oil  leases  have  run  as  high  as  $471.10  per  acre.  The  recent 
average  has  been  over  $125  per  acre.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
prices  paid  for  the  surface  have  not  been  commensurate  with  the  min- 
eral value  if  we  accept  the  theory  that  in  1931  the  surface  owner, 
whoever  he  may  be,  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  all  that  lies  under  the 
ground.  Of  course,  no  hardship  ought  to  be  done  to  these  purchasers 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
sider the  equities  of  their  position.  I  think  it  is  clearly  evident  from 
the  above  figures  that  they  have  not  paid  to  the  Indians  a  fair  equiva- 
lent, and  hence  there  can  be  no  equit}^  in  their  favor.  Their  legal 
status  is  very  simple. 

As  a  matter  of  law,  they  are  compelled  to  take  notice  of  everything 
that  occurs  in  their  claims  of  title.  This  starts  with  the  conveyance 
of  the  Cherokees  to  the  United  States  as  trustee.  Subsequently  comes 
the  Osage  allotment  act,  wherein  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right 
to  otherwise  dispose  of  the  mineral  (see  supra).  This  is  directly 
called  to  the  attention  of  every  purchaser  from  an  Indian,  for  in  the 
habendum  of  all  the  deeds  executed  occur  these  printed  words: 

Subject,  however,  to  all  conditions,  limitations,  and  provisions  of  the  .net  of 
Congress  of  March  3,  1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  778),  and  the  act  of  June  28,  1906  (34 
Stat.  L.,  539),  one  of  which  is  that  the  oil,  gas,  coal,  or  other  minerals  covered 
by  the  lands  hereby  conveyed  are  reserved  to  the  Osage  tribe  for  a  period  of  25 
years  from  the  8th  day  of  April,  1906. 

The  commercial  form  of  printed  deed  blank,  prepared  by  a  Paw- 
huska  stationer  and  almost  universally  employed  in  Osage  County 
for  subsequent  transfers,  contains  in  the  habendum  the  printed 
words  "  subject  to  reservation  of  the  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  other  minerals 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  by  act  of  Congress  June  28,  1906." 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  every  purchaser  of  a  square  foot  of  Indian 
land  has  had  his  attention  directly  called  to  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  reserved  the  right,  at  pleasure,  to  alter  the  ultimate  disposition 
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of  the  ownership  of  all  minerals  in  Osage  allotted  lands.  Even, 
therefore,  had  the  purchasers  from  the  allottees  paid  a  price  which 
might  be  stretched  to  indicate  that  they  thought  they  were  buying 
the  mineral,  everyone  in  his  muniments  of  title  was  given  express 
notice  that  he  purchased  at  his  own  risk,  and  that  Congress — the 
trustee — reserved  the  right  to  take  such  further  action  as  justice  to 
the  Osages — the  cestui  que  trustent — might  require,  that  action  to  be 
dictated  according  to  developments. 

This  brings  us  to  the  crucial  questions  as  to  whether  Congress 
should  take  such  action  and  when?  My  answer  to  the  first  query  is 
unqualifiedly,  yes,  and  to  the  second,  at  once. 

Having  disposed  of  the  claims  both  equitable  and  legal  of  the  out- 
sider, there  remain  to  be  considered  the  claims  of  the  Indians,  with 
whose  property  we  are  dealing;  those  who  are  the  real  owners,  who 
bought  and  paid  with  their  own  money  for  these  lands  and  all  they 
contain. 

This  fact  of  purchase  and  payment  of  purchase  price  can  not  be 
overemphasized.  It  introduces  elements  as  to  the  obligations  of  the 
trustee  which  a  little  consideration  will  show  to  be  of  paramount 
importance.  However  strong  might  be  the  claims  of  those  for  whom 
a  reservation  had  been  set  apart  in  the  usual  way,  the  claims  of  the 
Osages  are  infinitely  stronger.  We  are  dealing  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  estate  which  they  have  bought  at  our  instance  and  with 
our  solemn  obligation  given  that  we  will  protect  them  in  that  pur- 
chase. 

No  matter  what  steps  are  taken,  assuming,  as  we  are  justified  in 
doing,  that  considerable  portions  of  the  1,000,000  acres  as  yet  unde- 
veloped will  prove  to  be  oil  and  gas-producing  territory,  it  will  be 
impossible  in  the  10  years  remaining  to  extract  all  the  mineral  from 
these  lands.  The  average  life  of  a  gas  well  in  this  region  is  3  or  4 
years,  of  an  oil  well  about  12  years.  The  productivity  of  oil  wells 
drilling  to-day  is  likely  to  extend  well  beyond  April,  1931.  The 
minimum  cost  of  a  well  is  about  $25,000.  Some  of  them  run  to  three 
times  that  much.  The  lessee  must  bear  this  expense  and  assume  all 
the  risk  of  a  dry  hole. 

Even  with  crude  oil  at  $3.50  a  barrel  or  higher  no  business  man 
can  afford  to  go  on  indefinitely  in  such  expenditures.  The  present 
lease  requires  at  least  one  well  shall  be  sunk  in  each  quarter  section 
within  12  months  from  the  approval  of  the  lease  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  unless  such  time  be  extended  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  lessee  to  procure  necessary  piping  or  other  similar  material.  Just 
now  these  requisite  supplies  are  most  difficult  to  obtain,  and  there 
have  been  granted  recently  some  350  such  extensions. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  operators  are  becoming  more  cau- 
tious and  that,  accordingly,  the  bonuses  paid  at  the  sale  in  May  of 
this  year  show  a  lower  price  than  those  secured  heretofore.  In  other 
words,  the  short  life  of  lease  assured  causes  a  decrease  in  value.  This 
is  the  only  logical  result  that  could  be  anticipated.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  of  the  production  comes 
from  very  small  wells,  possibly  from  those  producing  but  a  few 
barrels  per  day. 

The  expense  of  operating  such  is  not  proportionally  less  than  that 
of  operating  the  big  producers.  The  initial  cost  must  be  divided  over 
a  longer  period  for  the  well  to  be  a  profitable  investment.     Hence, 
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if  the  bonuses  are  to  be  kept  up  to  anything  like  their  recent  scale, 
lessees  must  be  assured  of  a  sufficient  period  to  recoup  themselves  for 
their  inevitable  outlay.  The  oil  lease  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an 
improvement  lease.  It  is  universally  understood  that  the  period  of 
such  must  be  considerable  in  order  to  be  profitable  to  either  party. 

I  think  everyone  will  admit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  trustee  to  make 
the  most  that  he  can  of  the  estate  that  is  committed  to  his  care.  The 
question  therefore  arises  as  to  whether  the  Government  has  been  dili- 
gent in  performing  its  duty  as  trustee  in  this  case.  I  think  it  has. 
During  the  period  from  1906  to  1916  the  price  of  oil  was  very  low.  It 
did  touch  $1.55  per  barrel,  but  much  of  the  time  it  was  below  50  cents. 
The  attractions  of  legitimate  oil  development  during  that  period 
were  not  great.  Accordingly,  of  the  680,000  acres  under  lease  only 
about  10  per  cent  were  actually  explored. 

Since  1916  very  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  2,870  quarter  sections 
leased  have  been  developed,  and  new  leases  are  being  made  about  as 
rapidly  as  the  market  can  absorb  them.  During  the  same  period  the 
rate  of  development  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  about  only  IT  per  cent.  All  this  appears  to  prove  pretty  con- 
clusively that  we  are  justified  in  the  opinion  that  this  trustee  has  not 
been  supinely  negligent,  but  has  proceeded  to  administer  the  estate 
committed  to  it  well  and  ably.  In  passing,  this  administration  has 
been  done  economically.  The  figures  prove  that  the  percentage  of 
expense  has  been  remarkably  low.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  more  generous  expenditure  is  amply  justified. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  erection  of  a  new  office  building  for 
the  agency,  but  the  increased  cost  of  construction  makes  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  impossible  within  the  prescribed  limitations. 
It  would  appear  that  an  office  which,  during  the  current  year,  has  had 
total  financial  transactions  of  about  $85,000,000  should  be  equipped 
with  ample  fire-proof  office  facilities,  and  a  complement  of  the  high- 
est grade  and  most  efficient  office  and  field  force,  in  order  to  handle 
so  vast  interests. 

The  consideration  still  remains  of  what  to  my  mind  is  the  most  im- 
portant point  involved  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  min- 
eral period.  When  the  Government  of  the  United  States  under- 
took the  administration  of  this  great  wealth  there  was  necessarily  im- 
plied the  specific  guaranty  that  every  member  of  the  Osage  Tribe 
was  to  be  treated  absolutely  fairly  and  justly,  and  that  no  advantage 
was  to  be  accorded  to  one  that  another  did  not  receive. 

Now,  if  this  period  is  not  extended  the  result  will  be  this:  Take  A" 
and  B,-both  on  the  roll.  During  these  25  years  we  will  suppose  that 
A's  land  has  had  oil  and  gas  development  and  has  been  practically 
exhausted.  The  bonuses  and  royalties  have  been  distributed.  Each 
has  had  his  share  distributed  to  him  from  time  to  time.  Then  comes 
April  8,  1931.  A  receives  absolutely  nothing  more.  He  has  shared 
his  patrimony  with  B,  and  with  all  the  other  2,227  Osages.  The 
estate,  as  a  whole,  has  been  well  managed  by  the  trustee ;  and  yet 
while  the  last  penny  has  been  secured  from  A's  property,  B's  remains 
untouched.  As  respects  the  minerals,  A's  are  completely  exhausted, 
but  A  has  had  only  ^hzs  °^  the  proceeds.  How  different  with  B. 
He  has  had  year  by  year  his  full  proportion  of  what  A's  land  has 
produced  and  now  has  his  land,  with  all  its  vast  store  of  mineral 
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weal tli  undeveloped  and  awaiting  his  will.  He  has  eaten  his  ginger 
cake  and  yet  he  has  it.    Can  anything  be  more  unfair  to  A  ? 

And  how  doubly  unfair  when  the  control  of  all  this  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustee,  who  has  merely  to  say  that  it  will  exercise  its  spe- 
cifically reserved  power  and  will  continue  for  a  further  period 
existing  conditions,  thereby  permitting  the  equitable  working  out 
of  the  problems  of  development  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  and 
in  the  interest  of  what  would  be  recognized,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, as  common  honesty.  Surely  any  individual  trustee  who,  hav- 
ing it  in  his  power  to  treat  all  his  cestui  que  trustent  alike,  did  not 
do  so  but  exploited  the  property  of  some  for  the  benefit  of  others 
and  did  nothing  to  equalize  their  treatment,  would  quickly  be  haled 
into  court  or  compelled  to  make  amends  to  the  injured  ones  for  the 
loss  they  had  sustained  through  his  malfeasance.  Is  the  United 
States  Government,  because  of  its  greatness  and  its  power  (or  be- 
cause of  its  inertia),  to  be  held  to  any  lower  degree  of  accountability? 
I  can  not  see  the  justice  of  it,  nor  do  I  believe  the  American  people 
will  condone  any  such  lack  of  action  when  the  facts  are  presented 
to  them. 

Such  a  course  of  extension  would  seem  to  accord  with  the  psy-% 
chology  of  the  act  of  1906.  At  that  time,  while  some  little  oil  and 
gas  had  been  discovered  on  the  Osage  Reservation,  probabty  no  one 
appreciated  the  extent  of  these  deposits  or  anticipated  their  value 
or  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  develop  them.  Twenty-five 
years  seems  like  a  long  while.  Doubtless  most  well-informed  people 
thought  that  period  of  time  would  be  ample  in  which  to  extract  all 
this  mineral  wealth.  Lest  this  should  not  prove  so,  Congress  in- 
serted the  proviso  respecting  further  legislation.  The  very  emergency 
has  arisen  for  which,  in  its  wisdom,  Congress  was  endeavoring  to 
provide.  An  unforeseen  situation  might  arise:  if  it  did  it  was  to 
be  handled  in  the  future  in  accordance  with  the  way  in  which  it 
developed. 

The  further  extension  of  the  mineral  period  would  also  dispose 
of  the  apparent  contradictions"  between  paragraph  7,  section  2,  and 
section  7  of  the  act  of  1906.  The  mineral  interest  would  remain 
the  property  of  the  members  of  the  tribe.  There  could  be  no  con- 
troversy between  them  and  the  speculators  and  others  who  have 
purchased  Osage  allotments.  A  serious  legal  question  will  doubt- 
less arise  whether  any  allottee  has  disposed  or  can  dispose  of  his 
interest  in  the  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  other  minerals  on  his  land  when 
Congress  has  specially  stated  that  that  shall  be  the  absolute  property 
of  the  allottees  and  their  heirs.  The  word  ''  assigns  "  is  carefully 
omitted  from  the  act. 

As  respects  the  period  for  which  the  term  should  be  extended,  there 
appears  to  be  a  pretty  uniform  judgment  that  another  term  of  25 
years  would  probably  be  about  correct.  If  this  suggestion  should 
be  adopted,  there  could  be  inserted  in  the  act  a  similar  limitation  to 
that  now  existing,  restoring  to  Congress  the  power  to  make  a  fur- 
ther extension  if  that  should  seem  desirable  as  the  year  1956  is 
approached. 

If  anything  is  going  to  be  done,  I  think  I  have  pretty  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  the  sooner  action  is  taken  the  better.  All  experience 
proves  that  in  oil  development,  when  such  limitation  of  time  is  about 
to  expire,  exploration  and  development  rapidly  diminish.     During 
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the  period  just  prior  to  1916  all  new  work  ceased,  practically,  for  a 
couple  of  years.  Immediate  congressional  action  will  prevent  a 
similar  slump  at  this  time.  Already  there  are  indications  of  its 
presence  in  the  decreased  amounts  bid  as  bonuses  at  the  May  sale. 
With  every  prospect  of  the  term  of  the  leases  ending  in  1931,  such 
bids  will  doubtless  rapidly  decrease  further,  till  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  the  period  next  to  nothing  will  be  received  from  that 
source. 

The  effect  of  the  course  proposed  on  the  general  public  is  not 
unworthy  of  notice.  With  the  present  shortage  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, anything  that  will  increase  legitimate  production  should  be 
hailed  with  delight.  That  the  course  suggested  will  encourage 
greater  production  scarcely  seems  to  need  further  argument.  Fortu- 
nately all  interests,  with  one  exception,  are  agreed  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  mineral  period  is  advisable.  The  Indians  themselves 
want  it.  Broadly  speaking,  among  them  there  is  no  opposition. 
The  prominent  'Government  officials,  who  are  in  close  touch,  are 
among  the  most  earnest  advocates.  The  oil  men  are  in.  hearty  accord, 
and,  in  fact,  a  number  of  the  arguments  herein  set  forth  are  those 
advanced  by  them  in  conversation  which  I  had  with  them. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  are  also  warm  advocates.  For  a  time 
there  was  some  opposition  from  this  source  because  this  Osage  oil 
has  been  decided  by  the  courts  not  to  be  subject  to  the  vState  pro- 
duction tax.  All  parties  in  interest  are  satisfied  to  waive  that  ex- 
emption, however,  and  with  this  understanding  there  is  no  general 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Oklahoma  people  so  far  as  I  could  learn. 
I  believe  that  this  oil  should  be  subject  to  taxation.  The  Indians 
everywhere  should  be  brought  under  the  general  local  tax  laws  just 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  many  localities  at  the  present  time  such 
a  course  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  confiscation.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, this  modest  assessment  of  3  per  cent,  particularly  as  the  lessees 
have  agreed  that  it  shall  come  out  of  their  five-sixths  of  the  product 
remaining  after  the  royalty  has  been  paid.  The  proceeds  of  this 
tax  are  all  paid  out  for  local  improvements.  One-third  of  it  goes 
to  the  county,  one-third  for  schools,  and  the  remaining  one-third 
for  roads.  After  motoring  several  hundred  miles  in  Osage  County  I 
think  I  should  favor  almost  any  reasonable  proposition  looking  to  the 
improving  of  road  conditions  there. 

One  element  alone  seems  to  be  working  up  a  real  opposition  to 
the  proposed  extension.  That  is.  those  who  have  bought  the  395,000 
acres  of  allotted  lands  from  Indians.  Doubtless  some  of  these 
buyers  had  legitimate  enterprises  in  view.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  majority  of  them  are  speculators  who  have  taken,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  acquire,  title  in  the  hope  that  in  1931  they  may  secure  enor- 
mous wealth,  for  which  they  have  given  no  proper  consideration. 
The  field  is  a  tempting  one  for  anyone  with  a  gambler's  instinct. 
The  table  of  holdings  of  much  of  this  land  (supra)  discloses  that 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few 
people. 

I  have  had  in  my  possession  a  circular  letter  from  an  organization 
which  denominates  itself  the  "  Osage  Home  Owners'  Protective  As- 
sociation," issued  about  a  year  ago.  This  document  urges  all  of 
those  who  own  these  purchased  lands  to  join  in  an  effort  to  defeat 
extension  action  by  Congress  and  lays  an  assessment  of  3  cents  an 
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acre  on  all  who  come  into  membership  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. The  printed  list  of  directors  and  officers  is  not  one  which 
includes  any  well-known  Indian,  but  rather  comprises  lawyers, 
bankers,  and  real  estate  dealers.  On  inquiry  I  learned  that  prob- 
ably not  one  of  them  had  his  home  outside  of  the  excepted  town 
sites.  Among  other  things  this  circular  states  is  that  purchasers 
have  bought  land  .with  the  express  understanding  that  the  restric- 
tions over  minerals  would  necessarily*  expire  in  1931.  The  inac- 
curacy of  this  statement  is  demonstrated  above. 

Even  this  organization  may  be  changing  its  attitude,  however, 
for  one  of  the  most-  prominent  men,  whose  name  appears  on  its  let- 
terhead, told  me  personally  that  he  thought  the  period  should  be 
extended  to  1956.  The  Osage  tribal  council  is  eager  for  this  actio'n 
to  be  taken,  and  officially  has  demanded  that  all  Osage  funds  shall 
be  removed  from  any  bank  whose  officers  oppose  what  it  conceives 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  tribe.  Such  agitation  may  very  pos- 
sibly influence  public  opinion  and  the  views  of  men  who  are  in  the 
banking  business.  In  any  event,  opposition  from  such  a  source  as 
land  speculators  can  scarcely  be  deemed  worthy  of  weight.  It  is 
too  evident  what  is  its  foundation. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  extension  of  the  mineral  trust  period  is  in 
any  wise  inconsistent  with  what  I  have  urged  earlier  in  this  report. 
From  the  very  nature  of  things  the  holding  of  the  mineral  resources 
under  one  management,  in  the  interest  of  conservation,  of  economy, 
and  of  efficiency  requires  that  the  business  details  should  be  looked 
after  by  a  few  men.  It  is  so  in  our  large  corporations,  some  of 
which  have  upward  of  100,000  stockholders. 

The  elective  Osage  tribal  council  has  certain  functions  to  per- 
form in  connection  with  the  leases,  and  in  this  way  all  the  members 
of  the  tribe  can  feel  they  have  a  part  in  administration.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  who  have  been  declared  competent  will  receive 
their  shares  of  the  proceeds  directly,  just  as  they  would  the  divi- 
dends on  the  stock  of  any  corporation  which  they  might  hold.  In 
like  manner  the  shares  of  the  incompetent  Indians  would  be  em- 
ployed for  their  benefit,  as  heretofore  set  forth. 

In  my  former  report  (1.  c,  p.  22)  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise 
policy  for  this  Osage  oil  field  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Government  as 
a  further  source  of  fuel  supply  for  the  Navy.  No  action  was  taken 
in  line  with  this  recommendation  until  very  recently.  Now  several 
considerable  areas  have  been  withdrawn  from  lease  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a  naval  supply.  This  action  is  much  to  be  commended, 
but  the  Indians  must  be  adequately  compensated  for  their  property  so 
taken. 

There  are  probably  to-day  no  more  difficult  problems  awaiting 
solution  in  Indian  administration  than  those  relating  to  the  Osages. 
Seemingly  vital  objections  may  be  offered  to  almost  any  course  that 
may  be  suggested.  It  is  my  mature  judgment,  after  having  given  con- 
siderable study  for  over  four  years  last  past  to  these  problems,  that 
the  following  out  of  the  foregoing  recommendations  are  the  essential 
steps  to  take.  There  may  be  other  things  that  ought  to  be  done ;  these 
are  what  I  deem  to  be  advisable,    I  would  repeat  in  brief : 

First.  With  all  promptness  remove  the  restriction  from  all  com- 
petent Osages.    At  the  same  time  place  all  incompetents  under  more 
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complete  Government  supervision,  discontinuing  the  payments  di- 
rectly to  them  of  all  funds  except  an  insignificant  amount  to  be 
allowed  them  periodically  as  pin  money,  the  balance  to  be  expended 

under  intelligent  supervision  for  their  benefit  or  invested  for  them  if 
not  required  at  the  moment.  No  personal  property  or  real  estate  of 
siicli  restricted  Indians  should  be  subject  to  sale  or  mortgage  by  them 
during  the  period  of  disability,  which  period  should  continue  till 
they  individually  have  been  declared  competent  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Second.  The  mineral  trust  period  should  be  extended  for  a  further 
term  of  25  years  from  April  8,  1931. 

Third.  Appropriate  legislation  should  be  enacted  by  Congress  at 
once  to  carry  out  these  broad  recommendations  and  all  their  corol- 
laries. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  Vaux,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners . 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX  Q. 

REPORT  ON  THE  SENECA,   OR  QUAPAW,  INDIAN  AGENCY,   OKLA., 
BY  GEORGE   VATJX,  JR. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  June  29,  1920. 

Sir  :  In  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
is  an  Indian  superintendence  which  has  several  unique  features.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  Seneca,  and  sometimes  the  Quapaw  Agency. 
It  comprises  all  of  Ottawa  County  lying  east  of  the  Neosho  River  and 
a  strip  of  the  northern  portion  of  Delaware  County  as  well.  The 
country  is  hilly,  being  an  extension  to  the  westward  of  the  Ozark 
Mountains  of  Missouri.  To  the  south  come  the  Spavinaw  Hills  of 
the  Cherokee  country.  There  are  numerous  streams  flowing  through 
the  rather  deeply  cut  valleys.  The  northern  portion  is  perhaps  not 
so  rugged  as  that  farther  south. 

The  river  bottoms  are  rich  alluvial  soil,  whilst  some  of  the  rolling 
uplands  are  also  quite  fertile.  Some  timber  of  considerable  size 
still  stands  on  the  hillsides.  The  northern  portion  is  included  in  the 
important  lead  and  zinc  mining  field,  known  as  the  Joplin  district, 
and  there  are  many  extremely  valuable  mines.  During  the  period 
of  great  activity  in  these  metals  caused  by  the  war  there  was  a 
tremendous  development  there,  which  is  now  somewhat  subsiding, 
as  the  price  of  zinc  is  only  one-third  or  one-fourth  what  it  was  but 
a  few  months  back.  Lead,  however,  has  held  up  in  price.  As  the 
region  produces  ores  of  both  of  these  metals,  the  working  of  the 
mines  still  continues  on  a  very  large  scale.  This  mineral  development 
has  introduced  some  important  and  critical  problems  of  administra- 
tion which  require  attention  and  solution. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  under  this  agency,  which  is  located  at 
Wyandotte,  are  assembled  a  number  of  different  tribes.  Most  of 
these  remnants  have  their  own  separate  reservations,  though  as  a 
matter  of  administration  they  are  pretty  effectually  blended. 
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Taking  up  the  different  tribes  and  beginning  at  the  north,  first 
come  the  Quapaws.  This  is  a  southwestern  Siouan  Tribe,  supposed 
to  have  been  closely  associated  with  the  Omaha,  Kansas,  Ponca,  and 
Osage  Indians,  probably  in  the  lower  Ohio  Valley  near  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  moved  southward  along  the  latter  river.  According 
to  early  explorers  their  territory  was  along  the  Mississippi,  north  of 
the  Arkansas  River.  The  present  State  of  Arkansas  derived  its 
name  from  this  tribe,  which  was  formerly  called  the  Akansea.  By 
treaty  in  1824  the  Quapaws  were  moved  from  the  Arkansas  region 
to  the  Caddo  country,  which  proved  unsuitable  for  them.  They 
gradually  drifted  back  to  their  old  home,  and  in  1833  the  Govern- 
ment moved  them  west  of  the  Missouri  State  line.  By  a  treaty  in  1867 
they  were  located  on  their  present  reservation.  In  1878  most  of  them 
joined  the  Osages,  but  about  1893  they  were  again  consolidated  on 
their  own  reservation,  which  comprises  56,245  acres,  all  allotted. 
There  are  now  332  Quapaws.  There  are  138  living  and  98  deceased 
allottees.  Thirty-six  of  the  former  have  had  their  restrictions  re- 
moved, leaving  102  whose  allotments  are  restricted.  The  restrictions 
will  expire  by  limitation  in  the  autumn  of  1921. 

West  and  south  of  the  QuapaAV  come  the  Peorias.  These  Indians 
are  all  citizens.  Their  reservation  comprises  43,334  acres,  all  allotted. 
As  at  present  they  are  really  a  consolidation  of  the  remnants  of 
the  Peorias,  the  Kaskaskias,  the  Piankashaws,  the  Weas,  and  the 
Miamis.  There  are  no  very  definite  recent  statistics  relating  to  them. 
In  1916  they  are  reported  as  numbering  393.  These  Indians  being 
all  citizens,  the  agency  has' ceased  to  have  any  active  control  over 
them,  and  I  paid  no  attention  to  them  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

At  the  east,  immediately  south  of  the  Peorias,  come  the  Modocs. 
They  are  a  Pacific  coast  tribe  closely  related  to  the  Klamaths.  From 
the  beginning  of  settlements  in  the  far  West  they  gained  a  bad  repu- 
tation by  their  frequent  attacks  on  white  settlers.  In  1864  they 
ceded  their  lands  and  moved  onto  the  Klamath  Reservation.  They 
were  never  satisfied,  however,  and  in  1870  the  more  turbulent  element 
returned  to  their  old  country  and  refused  to  go  back.  The  attempts 
of  the  Government  to  return  them  to  the  reservation  culminated  in 
the  Modoc  war  of  1872-73.  This  was  fought  among  the  lava  beds 
of  the  California-Oregon  boundary,  and  resulted  in  the  dispersion 
of  the  Indians  and  the  hanging  of  a  number  of  their  leaders.  There- 
upon the  tribe  was  divided,  and  a  part  of  it  was  sent  to  the  present 
location  in  Oklahoma.  rlhere  are  now  less  than  40  of  them  in  Okla- 
homa, quite  a  number  of  the  tribe  having  been  returned  to  Oregon  a 
lew  years  ago.    This  reservation  comprises  3,966  acres,  all  allotted. 

South  of  the  Peorias  and  west  of  the  Modocs,  and  extending  to  the 
Spring  River,  come  the  Shawnees.  Their  name  means  "  south  "  or 
the  "  southerners."  They  were  first  heard  of  in  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  but  about  1670  the  South  Carolina  band  migrated  to  what 
is  now  Lancaster  County,  Pa,,  and  elsewhere  along  the  Susquehanna 
Kiver.  Thence  they  moved  west  along  the  Ohio  Valley  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  joining  the  Tennessee  band  which 
had  been  driven  north  and  west  by  other  Indians  some  20  years  pre- 
viously. Wars  ensued  in  which  their  chieftain,  Tecumseh,  took  part, 
including  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in  1811.  Subsequently,  in  differ- 
ent bands,  they  removed  to  a  reservation  in  Kansas.    In  1845  a  large 
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section  of  the  tribe  left  Kansas  and  settled  in  Oklahoma.  They  be- 
came known  as  the  Absentee  Shawnees  and  are  now  located  at  the 
Shawnee  Agency,  southeast  of  Oklahoma  City.  Some  of  the  Shaw- 
nees were  incorporated  with  the  Cherokees  in  1869.  Most  of  the  rest 
of  the  Shawnees,  mixed  with  a  band  of  Senecas  living  in  Ohio,  in 
1831  made  a  treaty  with  the  Government  and  moved  to  Kansas.  In 
1867  those  lands  were  given  up  by  treaty  and  the  whole  band  removed 
to  their  present  location.  They  are  known  as  the  Eastern  Shawnees. 
They  now  number  160.  Their  reservation  comprises  13,816  acres,  all 
allotted. 

West  of  the  Shawnees  come  the  Ottawas.  Their  original  location 
was  in  the  Georgian  Bay  region  near  Lake  Huron,  in  Canada.  They 
were  driven  from  there  by  the  Iroquois  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Hurons  in  1649.  They  ultimately  located  along  the  shores  of  Lakes 
Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie.  Pontiac  was  a  chieftain  of  this  tribe, 
which  was  engaged  in  various  frontier  wars  till  about  1812.  A  series 
of  treaties,  including  that  of  Chicago  of  September  26,  1833,  ended  in 
their  agreeing  to  move  to  northeast  Kansas,  ceding  their  eastern  lands. 
In  1867,  by  treaty,  the  Ottawas  were  removed  from  Kansas  to  their 
present  reservation.  There  are  270  of  them,  and  their  reservation 
comprises  12,995  acres,  all  allotted.  In  addition,  there  are  possibly 
4,500  scattered  Ottawas  in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  in 
Canada  around  Lake  Huron.  The  important  town  of  Miami  is  at 
the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  Ottawa  Reservation. 

The  Wyandottes,  wTho  come  next  to  the  south,  are  another  remnant 
of  the  Huron  confederacy,  and  came  originally  from  the  Georgian 
Bay  region.  They  were  driven  from  this  section  by  the  Iroquois, 
their  hereditary  enemies,  about  1649,  going  first  to  the  vicinity  of 
Mackinac,  and  thence  to  Green  Bay,  Wis.  There  the  band  divided, 
one  part  fleeing  to  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  whilst  the  rest  went  to  the 
Mississippi,  only  to  be  driven  back  by  the  Sioux.  After  settling  in 
the  vicinity  of  Detroit  and  Sandusky,  there  were  wars  with  the 
whites.  About  1745  they  became  known  by  their  present  name  and 
after  1815  were  given  lands  in  Ohio.  In  1842  these  lands  were  sold, 
and  they  removed  to  Wyandotte  County,  Kans.  By  treaty  in  1855 
they  were  declared  citizens,  but  by  another  treaty  of  February  23, 
1867,  their  tribal  relations  and  organization  were  restored,  and  they 
were  removed  to  their  present  location.  There  are  481  Wyandottes. 
Their  reservation  comprises  20,942  acres,  all  allotted. 

Finally,  at  the  south  come  the  Senecas.  They  apparently  are  not 
connected  directly  with  the  present  Senecas  of  New  York  State,  but 
are  the  remnant  of  a  detached  band  of  Iroquois,  formerly  called 
Mingos,  who  left  the  New  York  region  prior  to  1750  and  formed  set- 
tlements on  the  upper  Ohio  in  proximity  to  the  Shawnees.  From 
that  time  their  relations  were  with  western  tribes  rather  than  with  the 
Iroquois.  They  located  near  the  present  town  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and 
were  later  joined  by  Cayugas  and  some  others  and,  forming  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Shawnees,  became  known  as  the  mixed  Senecas  and 
Shawnees.  They  sold  their  Ohio  lands  in  1831  and  moved  to  Kansas, 
removing  to  their  present  reservation  under  the  treaty  of  February 
23,  1867.  There  are  481  Senecas.  There  are  41,813  acres  in  their 
reservation,  all  allotted. 

1  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  £ive  these  historical  facts,  as  they 
are  good  illustrations  of  the  roaming  of  nomadic  peoples,  and  are 
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typical  of  the  way  in  which  our  Indians  have  wandered.  It  is  evident 
that  as  respects  many  of  them  there  was  no  particular  logical  reason 
for  their  present  grouping. 

I  spent  three  days  in  investigating  conditions  at  the  Seneca  Agency 
just  prior  to  my  visit  to  the  Osages,  being  accompanied  by  our  assist- 
ant secretary,  Mr.  Henderson,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the 
historical  data  herein  contained.  We  first  spent  a  part  of  a  day  at 
Joplin,  Mo.,  which  is  the  center  of  this  mining  region,  and  later 
were  met  at  Miami  by  Supt.  Carl  F.  Mayer.  The  agency  is  at 
Wyandotte,  15  miles  from  Miami,  at  which  point  there  is  a  subagency. 
We  drove  over  considerable  portions  of  this  jurisdiction,  and  also 
spent  some  time  at  the  Government  boarding  school  at  Wyandotte. 
The  impressions  found  of  the  conditions  as  a  whole  were  excellent. 
The  Indians  were  mostly  living  in  neat  homes,  and  farming  their 
allotments.  A  general  air  of  prosperity  prevailed.  About  one  farm 
house  out  of  every  three  was  an  Indian  home. 

WTith  the  exception  of  the  Quapaws  no  problems  appear  to  require 
much  attention  at  this  time,  and  I  have  no  recommendations  to  offer 
respecting  them,  save  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Wyandotte  school  and  the 
location  of  the  agency.  Supt.  Mayer  seems  to  have  matters  well  in 
hand.  He  impressed  me  as  a  capable,  intelligent,  and  painstaking 
official,  who  is  very  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  his  position.  His 
corps  of  assistants  is  small  but  efficient. 

With  the  Quapaws,  however,  or  some  of  them,  there  are  serious 
questions  arising.  As  stated  above,  there  are  living  (June  19,  1920) 
102  restricted  Quapaws.  By  limitation  all  restrictions  expire  in  the 
fall  of  1921.  Possibly  no  particular  harm  would  result  from  no 
further  action  being  taken  in  that  regard  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  active  lead  and  zinc  mining  operations  now  in  exist- 
ence anywhere  are  right  on  the  allotments  of  these  restricted  Indians. 
The  most  important  camp  at  the  present  time  is  Picher,  where  the 
mining  operations  are  being  carried  on  on  a  very  large  scale.  The 
crudest  kind  of  a  rude  mining  town  has  grown  up  here,  attracting,  it 
is  said,  large  numbers  of  the  criminal  element.  Everywhere  the  land- 
scape is  variegated  by  the  ugly,  gaunt,  mine  buildings,  whilst  enor- 
mous piles  of  "  chat,''  as  the  finely  crushed  refuse  rock  is  called,  are 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  day  by  day. 

The  sudden  influx  of  the  large  population  attracted  to  these  mining 
camps  has  raised  acute  problems  of  housing,  and  the  necessity  of  suit- 
able permanent  town  sites  is  being  urged  by  certain  interests.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  establish  such.  I  have 
been  more  or  less  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  Joplin  district  for 
30  years  past.  Experience  there  has  shown  the  ores  are  rather  speed- 
ily exhausted  and  then  a  given  mining  camp  shortly  becomes  deserted. 
It  hardly  seems  wise  to  lay  out  permanent  towns,  going  through  with 
the  formalities  necessary  to  procure  valid  legal  titles,  when  experience 
shows  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  within  five  or  ten  years  the  ore  will 
be  exhausted  and  the  whole  site  abandoned. 

The  present  leasing  system  would  appear  to  me  to  be  adequate  to 
the  situation.  There  will  also  be  more  serious  complications  in  pro- 
viding for  the  discharge  of  mine  water  and  the  refuse  chat  than  there 
are  at  present.  By  authority  of  act  of  Congress  mining  leases  are 
made  for  10  years  and  include  the  surface.     Many  of  these  are  in 
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existence,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  lessees  would  assent  to  cancella- 
tions at  this  time  at  all;  or  if  they  did,  it  would  be  only  on  the  pay- 
ment of  heavy  bonuses,  and  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  present 
rights  respecting  water  and  dumps. 

The  most  vital  matter  for  these  Indians,  however,  is  that  of  the 
expiration,  but  little  over  a  year  hence,  of  all  of  their  instructions.  I 
do  not  think  this  should  be  allowed  to  occur  as  respects  possibly  40 
or  50  out  of  the  restricted  102,  for  the  reason  that  about  that  number 
are  doubtless  incompetent  to  manage  their  business  affairs.  I  talked 
to  some  of  them,  and  thus  my  opinion  is  based  on  personal  observa- 
tion. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1909,  this  agency  was 
visited  by  a  competency  commission.  The  act  provided  for  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  on  the  allotted  lands  of  any  applying  adult 
member  of  any  of  these  tribes,  except  the  Modocs,  a  40-acre  home- 
stead allotment  being  excepted.  Many  competency  certificates  were 
issued,  but  because  of  lack  of  funds  the  work  of  the  commission  was 
terminated  before  the  task  was  completed.  A  good  many  of  the 
Indians  were  not  located  on  the  reservations  and  could  not  be  in- 
vestigated at  all.  Hence  many  of  the  most  competent  persons  are 
still  classed  as  incompetents.  I  would  recommend  that  this  work  be 
resumed  at  once  and  all  those  capable  of  looking  after  themselves  be 
declared  competent  and  released  from  further  supervision,  excepting 
possibly  their  40-acre  homesteads  in  some  instances.  The  numbers 
are  so  few,  and  legislation  being  necessary,  it  might  be  a  practical 
way  for  Congress  to  handle  the  matter  to  pass  an  act  declaring  compe- 
tent all  of  the  Quapaws,  except  the  40  or  50  who  might  be  found  to 
be  incompetent,  naming  these  latter.  As  to  them  the  period  should 
be  extended  for  10  years,  anyhow,  and  probably  longer.  The  Indian 
Office  should  take  steps  to  find  out  immediately  who  these  incompe- 
tents are.     This  is  the  course  advocated  bv  Supt.  Mayer. 

Some  of  these  incompetent  people  are  the  recipients  of  very  large 
sums  of  money  from  mining  royalties.  One  man  I  talked  to,  who 
can  understand  almost  no  English,  and  who,  of  course,  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  is  entitled  to  about  $165,000  per  annum,  over  $400 
per  day.  He  has  been  in  the  clutches  of  designing  people,  who  got 
from  him  a  power  of  attorney,  and  there  is  now  pending  a  suit  to 
recover  some  $175,000  of  his  property  that  was  squandered.  Such 
persons  surely  are  entitled  to  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Revenue  from  mining  is  a  very  recent  development.  The  great 
bulk  of  it  has  been  received  for  4i  Indians  only.  The  figures  are  as 
follows : 

Calendar  year — 

1917 $84,  772.  03 

11)18 384,  679.  41 

1!)19 496,  523.  75 

1920  (5  months  only) 379,473.53 

It  will  be  seen  readily  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  labor  involved  in 
making  these  collections  correctly  and  in  the  necessary  accounting. 
Yet  the  force  of  the  agency  has  not  been  increased.  In  addition  to 
this  the  administration  is  very  much  hampered  by  the  headquarters 
being  at  Wyandotte,  about  20  miles  by  road  from  the  mining  region. 
There  is  no  available  railroad  connection.     Every  consideration  of 
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efficiency  and  economy  demands  that  these  interests  should  be  man- 
aged from  Miami,  the  business  center  of  this  part  of  the  Joplin 
district.  Miami  is  an  important  business  town  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  mines  and  with  direct  electric  and  steam  transportation  there. 

Wyandotte  is  a  rural  village  in  an  agricultural  region  totally  dis- 
connected from  any  of  the  important  business  activities  involved. 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  agency  be  removed  to  Miami,  the  expense 
thereof  and  of  the  administration  of  all  of  these  funds  to  be  met  by 
a  percentage  charge  on  the  funds  collected.  I  believe  it  is  poor  busi- 
ness training  for  the  Indians  and  unethical  theoretically  for  this  work 
to  be  done  at  Government  expense.  These  estates  should  pay  the 
reasonable  costs  of  their  own  administration.  The  principle  has 
already  been  established  elsewhere,  as,  for  example,  among  the  Chip- 
pewas  by  the  act  of  January  14,  1889,  and  among  the  Osages,  whose 
agency  expenses  are  paid  out  of  oil  and  gas  royalties.  According  to 
Mr.  Mayer,  the  Quapaws  are  quite  satisfied  for  such  a  charge  to  be 
made. 

If  this  course  should  be  pursued,  and  the  agency  headquarters 
removed  to  Miami,  probably  some  changes  in  the  handling  of  the 
Wyandotte  boarding  school  would  be  desirable.  At  the  present  time 
most  of  the  children  connected  with  this  agency  attend  public  schools. 
The  results  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  and  the  boarding  school  would 
have  but  little  use  if  the  Seneca  Agency  children  alone  were  to  be 
considered.  Recently,  however,  this  school  has  been  filled  up  with 
children  from  the  adjacent  northern  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
the  wild  Spavinaw  Hills  region.  Here  the  school  facilities  are  most 
inadequate.  According  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  at  Muskogee,  there  are  three  or  four  times  as  many 
children  as  are  in  attendance  at  Wyandotte  now  from  sections  where 
the  children  are  getting  scarcely  any  schooling  at  all.  Many  of  these 
children  understand  no  English,  so  limited  are  the  facilities  among 
them,  and  so  long  as  these  conditions  exist  the  Wyandotte  school 
should  be  continued  for  their  benefit. 

One  other  matter  appears  to  require  administrative  attention.  I 
have  referred  to  the  high  mountains  of  chat,  the  refuse  rock,  which 
is  accumulating  around  the  mines.  This  is  a  finely  crushed  chert  or 
flint  rock  and  of  excellent  quality  for  road  building,  whether  as  a 
fine  screenings  surfacing  or  in  the  making  of  concrete.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  market  for  this  material  might  not  be  secured  and  a 
material  income  derived  from  its  sale.  On  inquiring  I  learned  that 
there  are  frequent  applications  from  would-be  purchasers,  but  that 
no  regulations  respecting  sales  and  authorizing  them  have  been  pro- 
mulgated. I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  this,  as  it  must  be  evident 
that  at  this  period  of  general  activity  in  road  construction  is  when 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  demand.  There  may  be  some  legal 
obstacle.  If  that  is  the  case,  Congress  should  have  been  applied  to 
to  remedy  the  trouble.  If  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  in  the  way, 
proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the  existing  conditions  by 
departmental  action,  and  that  speedily. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  Vaux,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Board  of  Indian  Comrnissioners. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX  R. 

REPORT  ON  THE  CANTONMENT  INDIAN  AGENCY,  OKLA.,  BY 

HUGH  L.  SCOTT. 

Concho,  Okla.,  June  1.  1920. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  3^011  that  I  have  completed  an 
inspection  of  the  school  and  agency  at  Cantonment,  Okla.  This  dis- 
trict of  the  Cheyenne- Arapaho  country  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Superintendent  C.  T.  Coggeshall.  The  agency  headquarters  is  at 
Cantonment,  70  miles  up  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River.  I 
have  lately  traversed  all  of  this  section,  part  of  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Concho  Agency  and  part  under  the  Cantonment 
superintendency.  I  von  Id  respectfully  refer  you  to  my  report  of 
June  1,  1920,  on  the  Concho  district,  more  particularly  my  observa- 
tions therein  regarding  the  efforts  of  local  white  men  to  secure  the 
consolidation  of  all  the  Cheyenne- Arapaho  districts  with  a  consoli- 
dated agency  at  Clinton,  for  the  Cantonment  Indians  are  even  more 
excited  over  this  matter  than  are  the  Concho  Indians  and  oppose  it 
with  vigor. 

They  want  the  districts  to  remain  as  they  are,  for  they  are  much 
pleased  with  Superintendent  Coggeshall,  who  is  most  sympathetic 
and  tactful  in  his  dealings  with  them,  and  without  sympathy  and 
tact  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  success  as  a  superintendent.  Mr.  Cogges- 
hall is  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  who  have  been 
placed  in  his  charge  and  has  made  a  profound  impression  upon  them. 
If  it  ever  becomes  desirable  to  consolidate  the  districts,  the  head- 
quarters should  be'at  Concho. 

The  Cantonment  school  site  is  very  attractive,  with  a  wide  view, 
and  seems  to  be  healthful.  The  school  is  well  managed  and  the 
children  are  happy  and  contented.  Their  food  is  good  and  is  plenti- 
ful, with  the  exception  of  milk,  which  should  be  furnished  in  plenty 
from  nontuberculous  cows  (tested),  for  all  young  children  need  milk 
to  thrive,  and  especially  those  with  a  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  which 
a  large  proportion  of  these  children  are  reported  to  have  in  some 
form.  There  is  no  place  to  segregate  those  having  this  dreaded 
disease  from  those  who  are  well.  There  is  no  position  for  a  nurse ; 
no  room  for  a  sick  person  anywhere  about  the  school;  no  position 
for  a  field  matron  to  go  about  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
homes,  all  of  which  should  be  immediately  provided,  and  the  phy- 
sician should  have  an  examination  room  where  he  can  attend  to  sick 
children  with  some  degree  of  privacy.  All  the  accommodations  for 
alleviating  and  preventing  disease  are  very  meager  and  are  not  a 
credit  to  the  department.  I  concur  in  the  recommendations  set  forth 
by  Dr.  E.  E.  Hart,  the  agency  physician,  at  my  request,  as  follows: 

Referring  to  the  health  conditions  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Agency  and 
Cantonment  school,  I  will  say  that  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  the  most 
prevalent  of  all  diseases,  tuberculosis  causing  the  most  destruction  of  life  and 
health.  There  .ire  now  in  the  Cantonment  school  85  children  of  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  tribes.  Of  this  number  7  Cheyenne  and  5  Arapaho  children  have 
tuberculosis  in  some  form.  The  type  of  tuberculosis  most  generally  found  here 
is  glandular.  We  have  at  present  7  Arapaho  and  9  Cheyenne  children  in  the 
school  under  treatment. 

A  number  of  tubercular  children  in  school  require  daily  attention  and  treat- 
ment in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  in  condition  to  attend  school,  while  the 
others  are  in  an  inactive  stage  of  the  disease,  which  sooner  or  later  will 
develop  to  a  degree  which  will  call  for  daily  treatment. 
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Since  January  the  1st  of  this  year  .">1  students  and  former  students  of  this 
school  have  died  from  tuberculosis,  none  of  whom  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
25  years.     The  greater  proportion  were  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18. 

We  have  always  been  compelled  to  turn  most  cases  of  the  active  stages  of 
tuberculosis  out  of  school  on  account  of  not  having  any  place  to  care  for  them. 
I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  retain  tubercular  patients  in  school  or  keep  thein 
in  the  regular  dormitory  with  other  children. 

I  am  of  the  opini  >n  that  if  a  small  hospital  with  regular  equipment  had  been 
established  here,  so  that  proper  care,  food,  exercise,  and  treatment  could  have 
been  given,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  above-mentioned  number  could  have  been 
saved.  I  am  basing  this  statement  on  long  observation,  together  with  16  years 
of  active  work  among  these  Indians.  I  have  observed  that  if  a  child  does  not 
contract  tuberculosis  in  early  life,  or  before  the  age  of  17  or  18,  the  average 
lives  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  are  no  shorter  than  their  white 
neighbor. 

To  make  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  tubercular  cases  among 
the  two  tribes,  I  would  say  that  at  least  30  per  cent  are  affected,  mostly  the 
younger  generation.  Unless  some  arrangement  or  condition  can  be  brought 
about  for  the  better  care  and  treatment  of  tubercular  cases  among  the  young 
Indians  I  can  see  nothing  but  physical  destruction  before  these  people. 

A  very  large  per  cent  of  these  Indians  have  trachoma.  However,  I  believe 
the  trachoma  situation  has  improved  in  the  past  five  or  six  years  owing  to  some 
of  the  newer  methods  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Indian  Office  for  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.  There  are  yet  a  large  number  of  trachoma  cases 
who  are  in  such  condition  they  can  not  be  regularly  treated  except  in  a  hospital. 

The  most  needed,  and  what  appeals  to  me  as  being  the  most  valuable,  asset 
this  agency  and  school  could  possess  at  the  present  time  would  be  a  moderate- 
sized  but  well-equipped  hospital  and  a  trained  nurse.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
that  we  do  not  have  one  or  more  children  from  the  school  sick,  who  we  are 
compelled  to  keep  in  the  regular  dormitory  or  put.  in  some  small  out-of-the-way 
room,  to  be  cared  for  and  nursed  by  some  employee  who  is  usually  burdened 
with  other  duties,  and  in  many  cases  whose  ability  along  the  lines  of  nursing 
is  very  poor  and  often  unsatisfactory. 

The  school  accommodates  100  children  now.  This  could  be  in- 
creased to  150  by  a  small  building  for  employees,  who  are  now 
occupying  space  in  the  school  buildings,  and  by  a  few  minor  repairs. 
A  gymnasium  should  be  provided  for  the  children  to  have  some 
place  to  exercise  in  stormy  weather. 

Of  the  733  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  enrolled  in  this  agency, 
232  are  of  school  age.  The  number  of  children  attending  school  is 
134,  of  whom  84  attend  the  Cantonment  school,  56  go  to  other  schools, 
10  have  been  excused  because  of  poor  health,  25  live  in  other  agencies, 
and  44,  most  of  whom  are  little  children,  do  not  attend  any  school. 
The  school  is  well  administered  by  a  competent,  diligent,  and  har- 
monious force.  The  same  conditions  touching  Indian  children  of 
the  Concho  district  attending  public  schools  are  observable  on  the 
Cantonment  Agency. 

I  found,  too,  that  the  Cantonment  Indians  are  leasing  their  farm- 
ing and  grazing  lands  instead  of  working  and  using  them  themselves, 
and  are  attempting  to  live  on  the  proceeds  of  rent  money  with  the 
same  undesirable  results  observable  on  the  Concho  Agency.  The 
Cantonment  Indians  lease  68,106  acres  of  land  at  an  average  annual 
rental  of  $2.20  an  acre  for  agricultural  and  78  cents  for  grazing 
land.  Of  the  10,020  acres  not  leased,  4,100  acres  are  farmed  by 
Indians  and  5,920  acres  are  grazed  by  Indian  stock. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hugh  L.  Scott, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT    ON    THE    CHEYENNE    AND    ARAPAHO    INDIAN    AGENCY, 
OKLA.,  BY  HUGH  L.  SCOTT. 

Concho,  Okla.,  June  1,  19W. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  1  have  just  completed  an 
inspection  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  and  find  matters 
moving  forward  quietly  under  the  competent  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  Ruckman,  formerly  chief  clerk  under  Mr.  William  Scott, 
recently  deceased.  The  agency  headquarters  of  this  district  are  at 
Concho,  Okla.  The  old  agency  at  Darlington,  near  b}^,  used  to  be 
the  headquarters  of  the  whole  Cheyenne- Arapaho  Reservation.  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  subdivision. 

The  consolidation  of  its  districts  into  one,  with  headquarters  at 
Clinton,  Okla.,  is  being  agitated.  This  movement  originated,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  with  the  business  men  of  Clinton, 
for  their  own  advantage.  Certainly  no  Government  or  Indian  pur- 
pose can  be  well  served  by  a  change  to  Clinton.  There  are  suitable 
buildings  here,  requiring  but  little  for  repair  and  extension,  whereas 
there  are  no  buildings  for  the  purpose  at  Clinton,  and  the  change 
can  only  be  made  at  a  great  unnecessary  expense.  The  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Indians  who  have  spoken  to  me  about  this  proposed 
consolidation  have  shown  much  perturbation  at  the  prospect  of  a 
change.  They  are  satisfied  with  their  officials,  who  are  treating 
them  with  kindness  and  sympathy.  A  decision  adverse  to  this 
scheme  to  move  the  agency  to  Clinton  should  be  arrived  at  soon 
and  conveyed  to  these  Indians  to  allay  their  anxiety  on  the  subject. 

Going  about  through  the  country,  I  noticed  the  crops  are  doing  well, 
but  that  most  of  them  are  being  raised  by  white  men  under  lease 
(acres  leased)  from  the  Indians.  These  Indians,  through  the  superin- 
tendent, lease  58,102  acres  of  agricultural  land,  the  annual  income 
amounting  to  $82,847,  making  the  average  rate  of  rental  $1.44  per 
acre;  of  the  grazing  land,  71,789  acres  are  leased  for  $53,841,  at  the 
average  rate  of  75  cents  an  acre.  This  information  is  taken  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  and  I  am  informed  the  rental  has 
doubled  for  the  current  }^ear.  Most  of  the  Indians  have  good  houses 
and  improvements,  but  are  living  almost  altogether  on  their  pay- 
ments and  lease  money,  doing  but  little  work  themselves.  Of  course, 
this  is  unavoidable  in  the  cases  of  the  old  and  infirm,  but  a  way 
should  be  devised  to  get  the  young  and  able-bodied  to  go  to  work 
and  cultivate  their  own  ground.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition 
to  give  Indians  their  patents  in  fee  too  fast;  a  homestead  should 
be  reserved  that  they  can  not  alienate  for  many  years  to  come. 
Although  many  of  them  seem  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  affairs, 
in  reality  but  extremely  few  are  able,  and  after  they  have  alienated 
their  last  piece  of  land,  they  will  be  beggars  in  their  own  country. 
There  is  a  great  pressure  to  bring  this  land  to  a  taxable  condition 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  certainly  will  not  benefit  a  neighborhood 
to  get  this  land  taxed  in  that  way  if  its  present  owner  should  be- 
come a  charge  on  the  community,  causing  an  expense  greater  in  many 
ways  than  the  tax  will  cover. 
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It  is  reported  to  me  that  GO  per  cent  of  the  Indians  of  this  section 
have  tuberculosis  in  some  form,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  turn  the 
Cantonment  school  into  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  It  would  seem 
better,  however,  to  use  this  district  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
hospital  at  Cantonment  and  there  is  one  here.  The  water  is  excellent, 
coming  from  the  Caddo  Springs.  Approximately  only  half  of  this 
water  is  used  now.  The  site  is  very  healthful  and  in  every  way  a 
more  suitable  location  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  number  of  Indians  enrolled  here  is  1,214;  from  July  1,  1919,  to 
date  there  have  been  38  births  and  29  deaths,  a  net  increase  of  9  during 
11  months;  last  year  there  was  a  net  decrease  of  47. 

There  are  340  children  of  school  age,  and  of  this  number  only  73 
are  enrolled  at  this  school,  and  there  should  be  114.  There  are  73 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools ;  of  these  there  are  40  that  get  almost  no 
instruction.  It  is  said  to  be  the  orders  of  the  department  not  to 
allow  children  of  Indians  with  patents  in  fee  in  the  Indian  schools 
*but  to  enroll  them  in  the  public  schools.  This  enrollment  is  some- 
times of  benefit  where  the  people  of  the  community  desire  it.  But 
more  often  the  Indian  children  have  home  surroundings  which  are 
not  conducive  to  personal  cleanliness  and  so  their  parents  do  not 
send  them  to  the  school  in  fit  condition.  They  can  not,  usually,  speak 
English.  The  teacher  seems  to  feel  that  her  time  and  best  efforts 
are  due  the  white  children.  The  white  children  make  fun  of  the 
Indian  child,  who  soon  stops  going  to  school  at  all,  with  the  result,  I 
am  told  here,  that  40  Indian  children  are  growing  up  in  this  com- 
munity, under  the  policy  of  the  department,  without  education,  many 
of  whom  are  apt  to  turn  criminals  and  be  a  charge  on  the  community, 
a  result  the  department  could  not  well  contemplate  with  pride.  I 
am  told  a  similar  condition  exists  in  the  other  districts  where  Indian 
children  are  "forced  "  into  the  public  schools. 

The  capacity  of  this  school  can  be  much  enlarged  by  making  a  new 
building  for  the  teachers  who  occupy  rooms  in  the  school  building; 
by  the  addition  of  a  kindergarten  teacher  and  another  class  room  200 
children  can  be  accommodated.  A  bakery  is  very  much  needed  here. 
The  bread  for  the  school  is  being  baked  in  a  little  room  not  more  than 
14  feet  square,  most  of  which  is  taken  up  with  the  apparatus.  The 
he'at  is  intolerable  and  the  bodily  emanations  become  mixed  with  the 
bread  on  account  of  lack  of  room.  A  new  gymnasium  is  greatly 
needed.  There  are  150  children  that  must  be  cooped  up  in  the  house 
in  winter  and  there  is  no  place  for  them  to  exercise  and  play  except 
out  of  doors  in  all  weather.  The  winters  are  often  quite  severe  and 
stormy. 

There  is  a  good  hospital  that  will  accommodate  20  patients.  It  is 
close  to  the  main  office  and  has  a  nurse,  cook,  and  assistant  under  the 
supervision  of  the  school  physician.  Dr.  Gillespie.  I  have  noticed 
Dr.  Gillespie  for  almost  a  week.  He  is  always  at  work,  with  the 
greatest  devotion  and  energy,  going  about  among  the  sick,  with  whom 
he  has  much  sympathy;  and  the  Indians  believe  in  him.  He  seems 
devoted  to  their  interests.  There  are  at  present  15  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital. There  have  been  176  admissions  this  year  to  elate.  There 
should  be  an  operating  room  added,  a  room  for  the  nurse  on  the 
ground  floor  near  the  wards,  and  porches  should  be  put  alongside  of 
the  wards.  A  method  of  sweeping  out  the  wards  without  having  to 
sweep  the  debris  through  two  other  rooms  should  be  devised.    Two 
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additional  private  rooms  where  a  nervous  patient  can  be  kept  by  him- 
self without  annoyance  from  the  healthier  and  more  noisy  patients 
would  meet  a  great  need.  There  is  a  case  of  pneumonia  now  in  the 
main  men's  ward.  The  patient  is  very  nervous  and  can  not  sleep 
while  the  others  are  in  the  ward,  and  is  failing  in  consequence.  He 
could  probably  be  saved  if  there  were  an  additional  room  giving  him 
the  necessary  isolation.  There  is  no  fence  around  the  hospital,  and 
this  morning  a  number  of  calves  grazed  under  the  ward  windows. 
With  these  exceptions  this  is  an  excellent  hospital,  well  provided  with 
drugs,  but  short  on  instruments.  With  a  small  expenditure  it  can  be 
made  a  credit  to  the  department  and  a  great  factor  in  the  alleviation 
of  disease  among  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  people. 

The  school  seems  to  be  doing  well  under  the  competent  supervision 
of  Mr.  W.  T.  Dias,  and  his  staff  is  devoted  to  the  work  with  In- 
dians ;  they  are  diligent  and  harmonious.  The  food  for  the  scholars 
is  well  cooked  and  palatable,  but  there  should  be  more  milk  provided 
for  the  children.  All  young  children  should  have  plenty  of  milk, 
and  especially  those  with  a  tubercular  tendency,  and  the  cows  should 
be  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  only  those  kept  which  are  free  from 
this  disease.  This  school  has  one  of  the  most  attractive  sites  I  am 
acquainted  with.  It  is  situated  on  the  divide  between  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Canadian  and  Kingfisher  Creek,  with  a  beautiful  and 
distant  outlook.  It  has  an  abundance  of  the  best  water  in  this 
country  from  the  Caddo  Springs,  long  noted  in  this  section  for  its 
purity.  The  Rock  Island  Railroad  passes  within  200  yards  of  the 
school  and  has  a  station  in  the  grounds.  Altogether  it  has  one  of 
the  best  locations  and  plants  of  any  Indian  school  in  this  section  of 
the  country  and  is  now  served  by  a  competent  and  harmonious  force. 

The  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Indians  became  much  interested  in  the 
inspection  trip  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  through 
Oklahoma.  When  they  learned  that  the  committee  could  not  come 
into  their  country  a  council  was  held  and  a  statement  prepared  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Homer  P.  Snyder,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  As  this  statement  embodies  some  of 
the  desires  of  the  Indians,  I  am  incorporating  part  of  it  herewith, 
as  follows : 

We,  the  undersigned  chiefs  and  headmen  and  members  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Indians  in  and  for  the  Concho  district  of  Oklahoma,  most 
respectfully  pet  it  ion  your  committee  to  consider  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians. 

We  had  hoped  to  meet  the  members  of  the  committee  passing  through  and 
studying  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  Oklahoma  Indians,  to  entertain  them, 
and  to  present  to  them  personally  the  things  we  deem  most  vital  to  our  future 
progress,  lint  were  most  sadly  disappointed,  the  committee  failing  to  visit  our 
agency. 

First.  We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Concho  is  the  principal  head- 
quarters at  the  present  and  we  desire  that  it  remain  such.  It  is  centrally 
located,  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Hail- 
way,  on  the  beautiful  prairie  reservation  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  with 
abundant  spring  water  as  tine  as  ilows  anywhere  in  the  State,  and  the  agency, 
having  been  recently  moved  from  Darlington,  has  new  buildings  and  is  well 
equipped  to  and  does  render  efficient  work,  having  a  splendid  school  of  its 
capacity.  The  agency  is  located  about  8  miles  northwest  of  a  splendid  town. 
El  Reno,  that  appreciates  our  people,  furnishes  them  appropriate  hotel  accom- 
modations, and  i  rents  them  as  real  citizens  in  all  respects,  a  place  where  our 
people  love  to  go,  and  the  proper  place,  we  believe,  for  our  principal  head- 
quarters. 
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Second.  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  ideal  place 
for  a  school — natural  elevation,  splendid  spring  water,  lots  of  shade.  The 
Cheyenne- Arapaho  children  need  more  facilities  for  school  purposes,  including 
larger  buildings.  Our  children  are  showing  more  interesl  in  educational  work 
than  ever  before,  and  we  think  they  are  entitled  to  your  consideration  in  this 
matter,  and  we  therefore  urge  larger  appropriation  for  school  purposes,  but  no 
portion  of  same  to  be  taken  from  the  fund  arising  from  sale  of  certain  tracts 
of  land  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation  under  the  act  of  June  17,  1910. 
(36  Stat.  L.,  533.)  Our  people  are,  year  by  year,  becoming  more  progressive, 
self-supporting,  and  businesslike,  and  we  hope  by  the  aid  of  good  schools  to 
make  out  of  our  children  progressive,  useful  citizens.  May  you  give  the  needs 
of  the  Concho  schools  serious  consideration. 

Third.  To  another  matter  we  call  your  attention.  We  think  it  to  the  interest 
of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  that  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Indians  be  modified  so  that  the  agencies  may  have  more  power  and  authority 
to  transact  for  and  with  the  Indians  business  such  as  leasing,  selling,  etc.,  of 
our  lands.  Many  times  business  transactions  that  would  result  to  the  good 
of  the  Indian  are  lost  because  of  the  long-drawn-out  "  red  tape  "  affairs.  We 
urge  that  this  method  be  improved,  and  that  the  agencies  and  individual  In- 
dians be  given  more  business  privileges. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hugh  L.  Scott, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX  T. 

REPORT    ON   THE   KIOWA   INDIAN   AGENCY,   OKLA.,   BY   HUGH   L. 

SCOTT. 

Anadarko,  Okla.,  June  12, 1920. 

Sir  :  I  have  just  completed  an  inspection  of  the  Kiowa  and  Coman- 
che Agency,  Anadarko,  Okla.,  and  have  traveled  over  the  reser- 
vation in  an  automobile  from  Anadarko  to  Elk  Creek,  near  Hobart, 
back  through  the  Kiowa  country,  north  of  the  mountains  to  Fort 
Sill ;  thence  to  Quanah  Parker's  place,  south  of  the  mountains,  back 
to  Fort  Sill;  thence  to  Apache  and  Stecker  and  Anadarko,  thus 
passing  through'country  which  is  the  home  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
and  Apache,  as  well  as  through  that  of  the  Caddo,  Wichita,  and 
Delawares,  north  of  the  Washita  on  the  Carnegie  road. 

The  former  reservation,  from  which  the  Indians  of  this  agency  were 
allotted,  covers  an  area  of  approximately  7,000  square  miles,  an  area 
equal  to  that  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  combined.  It  is 
divided  into  nine  districts,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  farmer.  In 
this  area  there  are  500,000  acres  of  allotted  land — no  land  is  unal- 
lotted. The  Indians  utilized  themselves  last  year  40,822  acres  for 
farming  and  3,430  acres  for  grazing  purposes.  There  are  under  lease 
450,000  acres,  covered  by  approximately  2,900  leases,  bringing  a 
revenue  of  $530,000;  each  allotment  of  160  acres  of  grazing  land 
brings  in  an  average  of  $100  revenue  and  each  of  farming  land  $300. 

The  population  under  this  agency  is  about  4,500,  and  is  made  up 
of  ,the  Kiowa  Comanche  and  Kiowa  Apache  Tribes,  south  of  the 
Washita  River;  the  Caddo,  Wichita,  and  Delaware,  and  the  Kechei 
Indians,  north  of  the  Washita.  They  have  1,462  children  of  school 
age  as  well  as  128  over  that  age  still  attending  school. 

There  are  four  reservation  boarding  schools :  At  Riverside,  north  of 
the  Washita,  with  a  capacity  of  150  children;  the  Anadarko  school, 
125 ;  the  Fort  Sill  school,  160 ;  and  the  Rainy  Mountain  school,  160. 
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The  maximum  capacity  of  all  would  amount  to  650  pupils  without 
overcrowding.  Thus  there  are  1,462  plus  128,  or  1,590  children  ac- 
counted  for  as  follow-:  In  public  schools,  57(J;  in  reservation  board- 
ing schools,  523;  in  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  85;  in  private 
and  higher  State  schools,  60;  too  small  for  any  school,  234;  sick  and 
disabled,  57;  married,  42;  absent,  10. 

All  of  the  small  towns  m  this  section  have  fine  brick  public  schools 
of  the  modern  type,  a  credit  to  any  community.  It  is  the  policy  to 
cause  the  Indian  children  to  attend  these  schools,  the  Government 
paying  L2|  rent-  per  day  for  each  pupil.  The  superintendent  re- 
ports that  this  payment  helps  materially  to  make  the  Indian  children 
welcome  in  the  schools  and.  that  they  are  unusually  welcome  among 
the  white  children  of  this  section.  The  Indians  themselves  complain 
a  little  of  their  treatment,  but  conditions  here  are  far  better  in  this 
respect  than  at  the  agencies  north  of  this  one.  The  success  of  the 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
white  people  toward  the  Indian  children,  which,  in  this  section,  is 
unusually  good,  and  a  very  large  attendance  is  the  result. 

It  is  said  that  their  attendance  is  equal  to  that  of  the  whites  and 
the  result  of  their  study  is  better.  Their  attendance  and  progress  are 
supervised  by  a  day  school  inspector,  who  reports  the  conditions  a& 
very  satisfactory  and  that  when  unsatisfactory  conditions  arise  the 
children  are  removed  and  put  in  the  Government  schools.  I  visited 
the  Eainy  Mountain  school  but  did  not  inspect  the  buildings  because 
it  is  to  be  abandoned  on  June  30.  The  plant  looks  well  from  the 
outside  and  is  a  very  valuable  property  that  should  be  utilized  and 
not  allowed  to  deteriorate.  The  Riverside  school  I  found  to  be  in 
good  condition  generally,  but  it  lacked  a  certain  amount  of  neatness. 
The  Mission  school,  at  Anadarko,  under  charge  of  Father  Isadore, 
was  found  in  excellent  condition,  as  was  the  Comanche  school  at  Law- 
ton.  They  all  report  that  their  children  are  drinking  milk  in  large 
quantities  and  thriving  upon  it.  The  children  seen  at  all  these  schools 
appeared  better  in  health  than  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  and  more 
free  from  tuberculosis  and  trachoma. 

The  hospital  at  Lawton  is  the  best  I  have  seen  connected  with  the 
Indian  Service,  and  the  reputation  of  the  doctor  in  charge  is  oi  the 
best.  The  hospital  is  well  equipped  and  is  kept  in  a  neat,  shipshape 
condition.  Nevertheless  some  Indians  would  rather  go  to  Oklahoma 
City  and  spend  huge  sums  of  money  than  go  to  their  own  hospital 
for  nothing.  One,  in  particular,  has  lately  spent  $600  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  eyes  at  Oklahoma  City  whom  I  have  induced  to  go  to 
the  Lawton  hospital  to-day.  It  is  believed  that  if  a  propaganda  of 
instruction  were  started  among  the  several  tribes,  the  value  of  this 
hospital  would  be  recognized,  but  the  same  thing  has  been  observed 
among  white  Army  people,  some  of  whom  do  not  appreciate  as  valu- 
able what  they  can  obtain  without  payment. 

This  hospital  is  a  great  boon  for  the  old  and  crippled  and  is  used 
by  them.  The  only  complaint  I  hear  from  the  Indians  is  that  there 
are  but  3  nurses,  sometimes,  for  20  and  more  patients,  and  they 
claim  that  there  have  been  cases  when  patients  have  died  there  with- 
out attendance,  owing  to  the  lack  of  nurses. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  agency,  the 
buildings,  their  neatness,  and  adequacy,  as  well  as  the  air  of  progress 
which  is  more  noticeable  than  at  airy  agency  I  have  seen  heretofore. 
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There  is  an  element  at  every  agency  that  makes  complaints.  The 
only  complaint  which  is  general  all  over  the  reservation  is  that  the 
Indians  can  not  get  their  money  from  the  superintendent  when  they 
ask  for  it,  but  that  it  is  kept  locked  up.  Inquiry  upon  this  point  de- 
velops the  fact  that  the  superintendent  is  exercising  a  salutary  in- 
fluence in  preventing  the  dissipation  of  Indian  money  on  automobiles 
and  such  luxuries,  but  that  a  deserving  Indian  needing  a  plow, 
wagon,  or  team  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  what  he  needs. 

A  person  visiting  the  various  agencies  is  struck  at  once  with  the 
inequality  of  their  treatment  by  the  department.  One  agency  has 
everything  it  realty  needs;  another  has  practically  nothing.  Inquiry 
upon  this  point  brings  out  the  statement  that  one  agency  is  served 
by  an  aggressive  superintendent,  who.  is  able  to  conquer  or  persuade 
the  department  to  give  his  agency  things  denied  to  the  agent  who 
relies  upon  his  superiors  to  give  him  what  he  needs  without  his  hav- 
ing to  fight  for  it.  In  other  words,  the  department  is  in  an  attitude 
of  defense  and  gives  only  when  the  agent  is  able  to  take  things  away 
from  it  by  his  aggressiveness,  instead  of  finding  out  through  its  agents 
the  needs  of  the  various  agencies  as  checked  by  its  inspectors  and 
building  up  the  whole  service  on  an  equality. 

This  is  the  belief  of  the  various  agents  to  account  for  the  ine- 
quality,  which  strikes  the  observer  with  wonderment  and  can  not  be 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way  known  to  me.  The  only  thing  ap- 
parently needed  on  this  reservation  are  gymnasiums  at  the  River- 
side, Anadarko,  Mission,  and  Lawton  schools,  to  house  the  chil- 
dren during  stormy  days  in  winter,  and  an  increase  of  nurses  in  the 
Lawton  Hospital,  both  of  which  I  recommend. 

There  is  an  unusually  large  force  at  the  headquarters  of  the  agency. 
This  is  made  necessary  by  the  large  number  of  personal  accounts  of 
the  Indians,  the  large  number  of  Indians,  and  the  great  number  of 
leases  for  farming,  grazing,  and  oil  producing.  There  are  wells  be- 
ing sunk  for  oil  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  area  of  oil- 
producing  wells  is  constantly  expanding,  all  of  which  causes  the 
agent  to  run  a  large  real  estate  business,  requiring  a  big  force  to 
handle  it.  This  is  being  done  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  In- 
dians, generally,  except  in  respect  to  the  one  subject  of  complaint 
heretofore  mentioned.  The  Indians  say  they  would  like  the  oil 
business  handled  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  the  Osage  Agency.  A 
large  gathering  of  Kiowa  Indians  asked  me  to  present  this  matter 
for  your  consideration. 

The  Caddo,  Wichita,  and  Delaware  Indians  have  been  very  anx- 
ious over  the  passage  of  a  bill  now  before  Congress  giving  them 
authority  to  present  their  claims  before  the  Court  of  Claims.  This 
was  granted  them  in  the  agreement  made  with  the  Cherokee  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  Congress,  and  the  Indians  charge  the  de- 
partment with  dilatory  laxness  in  carrying  out  the  provision  of  the 
agreement.  It  is  recommended  that  Congress  be  urged  to  remove 
this  cause  of  distrust  and  have  the  Indians'  claims  adjusted  one  way 
or  another  as  soon  as  possible  in  an  equitable  manner. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hugh  L.  Scott, 
Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX  U. 

REPORT    ON    THE    MESCALERO    INDIAN    RESERVATION,    N.    MEX., 

BY   HUGH   L.    SCOTT. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  £9, 1920. 

Sir:  I  have  completed  an  inspectionof  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reser- 
vation, N.  Mex.,  where  Inspector  P.  T.  Lonergan,  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  was  also  inspecting.  We  made  our  journeys  over  the  reserva- 
tion together,  thus  lessening  the  tax  on  the  agency  transportation. 

The  agency  headquarters  is  in  the  beautiful  but  narrow  valley  of 
Tularosa  Creek,  18  miles  from  Tularosa,  a  station  on  the  El  Paso  & 
Southwestern  Railroad.  The  altitude  of  the  agency  is  6,600  feet. 
Frost  is  experienced  early  and  late,  which  shortens  the  agricultural 
season  and  limits  the  variety  of  crops  it  is  possible  to  raise ;  wheat, 
oats,  and  hay  are  the  usual  crops;  the  oats  are  of  a  superior  quality. 

This  is  the  agency  of  the  Mescalero  Apaches,  the  indigenous  In- 
dians, to  which  band  some  of  the  Chiricahua  Apache  prisoners  of  war 
were  added  in  1913,  185  in  number.  The  whole  number  of  Indians 
now  on  the  reservation  is  613.  Of  the  Fort  Sill  Apaches,  17  have  died 
since  coming  to  the  reservation,  leaving  168  of  the  original  number. 
The  Fort  Sill  Indian-  were  received  by  the  Mescalero  Indians  (rela- 
tives) on  an  equal  footing  in  every  way,  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges they  enjoyed  themselves,  and  stated  in  1912  that  one  of  their 
principal  reasons  for  doing  this  was  to  take  advantage  of  this  new 
blood  to  mix  with  their  own,  as  their  band  had  greatly  diminished 
and  needed  new„blood  for  intermarriage  and  consequent  improvement 
of  health. 

The  Fort  Sill  Apaches  came  to  this  agency  full  of  courage  and  hope. 
Their  proportion  of  the  appropriation  for  their  settlement  was 
$120,000,  and  they  brought  with  them  $170,000,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  their  cattle  and  other  property  at  Fort  Sill,  $290,000  in  all, 
of  which  there  remains  but  little  to  show  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
promised  them  by  the  joint  agreement  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Interior  that  they  would  be  put  in  as  good  an  economic  condition  as 
when  they  were  at  Port  Sill,  and  they  claim  that  this  promise  was 
not  fulfilled  by  the  department.  Their  houses  were  built  of  green 
lumber,  which  has  dried  out  and  shrunk,  leaving  the  houses  very  open 
and  uninhabitable  in  winter.  While  some  of  the  Indians  have  access 
to  water,  others  are  obliged  to  haul  their  drinking  and  other  water 
from  2  to  3  miles.  They  became  discouraged  and  have  retrograded 
since  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department. 

I  recommended  over  seven  years  ago  that  the  mature  timber  of  the 
reservation,  said  then  to  be  worth  $3,000,000,  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  these  Indians.  It  is  only  now  that  $500,000  worth  has  been  sold. 
Flad  action  been  taken  at  once  these  Indians  would  be  on  their  feet. 
As  it  is  the  Indians  are  taking  new  courage  over  this  sale,  and  if 
Congress  can  be  brought  to  advance  the  payment  for  the  timber 
which  does  not  accrue  for  some  years  and  permit  the  work  to  begin 
at  once  the  Indians  may  yet  be  saved.  There  seems  to  be  ample 
security  for  such  a  loan  in  the  timber  itself,  which  is  increasing  in 
value,  and  in  the  cattle  to  be  purchased  with  the  loan.  It  is  urged 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  bring  about  this  loan  and  cause  the 
work  to  begin  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  so  that  no  further 
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discouragement  may  come  to  them.  Full  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  their  present  revival  of  courage.  They  have  it  in  them  to  become 
a  useful  people,  especially  those  from  Fort  Sill,  where  under  my  own 
jurisdiction  they  built  over  TO  houses,  hauling  the  material  33  miles 
from  the  railroad.  They  dug  their  own  wells,  with  a  well  machine, 
around  200  feet  in  depth;  it  is  necessary  to  go  deeper  in  the  Mesca- 
lero  country,  too  deep  for  their  ability.  They  raised  in  one  year  at 
Fort  Sill  300,000  pounds  of  kaffir  corn,  put  up  and  sold  to  the  Gov- 
ernment 1,000  tons  of  hay,  500  tons  of  it  being  baled  by  their  own 
labor,  besides  building  fences,  taking  care  of  2,500  head  of  cattle, 
various  gardens,  etc.  They  know  how  to  work  if  opportunity  and 
encouragement  are  given  them.  I  can  not  urge  too  strongty  that  this 
revival  of  their  courage  be  taken  advantage  of. 

HEALTH. 

The  health  statistics  present  an  alarming  condition.  It  is  re- 
ported that  there  are  of  tubercular  cases,  pulmonary,  75 ;  glandular, 
65 ;  bone,  10 ;  total,  150.  Of  trachoma  there  are  400  cases.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  population  is  but  613  and  150  people  have 
tuberculosis  in  some  form  and  400  have  trachoma  in  one  of  the 
healthiest  locations  in  the  United  States,  the  proportion  of  diseased 
persons  seems  unduly  large.  It  is  recommended  that  a  special  in- 
spection be  made  by  the  health  officers  of  the  department  with  a 
view  to  bringing  about  an  improvement  in  this  condition. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

The  Mescalero  boarding  school  was  inspected  in  company  with  the 
principal,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Inspector  Lonergan.  The  children  were 
absent  on  vacation  and  were  not  seen.  The  property  of  the  school — 
beds,  clothing,  dormitories,  rooms,  kitchen,  etc. — were  in  a  very 
neat,  clean,  and  shipshape  condition.  The  buildings  are  good,  but 
need  repairs  and.  paint,  the  toilet  and  baths  are  inadequate,  archaic, 
and  insanitary.  This  condition  has  been  reported  to  the  department 
as  far  back  at  least  as  1915,  but  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  it. 
This  may  be  one  of  the  causes  contributing  to  the  alarming  health 
condition  mentioned  above. 

The  matron  reports  the  food  as  of  good  quality  and  sufficient  in 
amount  except  for  milk,  which  the  children  would  drink  if  they  could 
get  it.  When  it  is  remembered  that  all  young  children  thrive  better 
on  milk  and  that  pure  milk  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  food 
of  tubercular  patients,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  provide  this  in 
large  quantity  from  cows  tested  for  tuberculosis.  There  are  no  toilet 
facilities  in  the  school  building,  and  this  building  is  also  too  small  for 
the  number  of  children. 

The  shoes  of  the  children  were  reported  as  being  flimsy  and  soon 
worn  out.  Those  shown  to  me  were  of  poor  quality  and  of  improper 
shape  in  that  they  caused  a  deviation  of  the  direction  of  the  great 
toe  from  the  normal,  a  fertile  cause  of  most  of  the  ills  to  which  the 
foot  is  heir.  This  has  been  observed  also  at  other  agencies.  It  is 
recommended  that  an  oil-tanned  shoe  be  provided,  built  on  a  last 
similar  to  that  of  the  Munson  shoe,  a  sample  of  which  could  prob- 
ably be  procured  from  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  or 
a  sample  of  the  shoe  built  on  the  Scott  last  used  by  the  cadets  of  the 
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Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  These  would  have  a  greater  first 
cost  than  the  shoe  now  provided  but  would  not  only  keep  the  chil- 
dren's feet  in  better  condition  but  would,  it  is  thought,  be  cheaper 
in  the  end  on  account  of  their  more  durable  quality.  The  shoe  used 
at  West  Point  practically  removed  the  cadet  from  the  sick  report  on 
account  of  his  feet,  and  it  so  appealed  to  President  Wilson  that  he 
bought  two  pairs  for  his  own  use  before  inauguration,  and  he  was 
still  wearing  them  with  satisfaction  when  last  noticed  in  the  spring 
of  1916.  It  is  believed  that  the  above  remarks  as  to  quality  and  shape 
of  shoe  would  apply  to  every  agency. 

The  school  is  reported  to  have  facilities  for  100  children.  One  hun- 
dred and  eleven  were  in  attendance  last  session,  and  33  children  re- 
ceived no  instruction  last  year  for  lack  of  facilities.  It  is  highly 
detrimental  to  any  community  to  allow  any  element  of  its  popula- 
tion to  grow  up  undisciplined  and  untaught,  and  it  is  especially  so 
for  New  Mexico,  which  has  a  large  illiterate  population,  and  also 
especially  so  for  a  backward  people  like  the  Mescaleros.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  facilities  be  provided  to  take  care  of  all  the  children  of 
school  age  on  the  reservation. 

The  comfort  and  health  of  the  children  would  be  much  improved 
by  the  addition  of  sleeping  porches  on  both  sides  of  ^each  dormitory. 
The  water  supply  is  hard  but  is  healthful  and  of  sufficient  quantity  at 
the  source.  The  storage  capacity,  however,  is  inadequate  and  gives 
out  at  night,  causing  the  closing  of  the  toilets,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
children's  health.  It  is  recommended  that  the  storage  capacity  be 
increased,  that  toilet  and  bath  facilities  mentioned  before  as  danger- 
ous be  changedf  and  action  taken  at  once  so  as  to  have  the  school  ready 
for  its  opening  in  the  fall. 

THE  HOSPITAL. 

The  hospital  is  of  the  usual  type  of  agency  hospitals,  adequate  in 
many  ways,  but,  like  others,  it  lacks  a  room  for  the  nurse  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  patients.  The  nurse's  room  is  now  too  remote.  There  is 
but  one  nurse,  who  must  have  some  rest,  and  she  is  too  difficult  of 
access  in  case  of  emergency ;  and  when  it  is  mentioned  that  there  have 
been  as  high  as  45  patients  in  the  hospital  at  one  time  it  is  seen  that 
one  nurse  is  inadequate,  and  the  physician  reports  that  another  is 
indispensable.  He  reports  also  that  for  lack  of  room  he  is  obliged 
to  make  his  major  operations  in  a  crowded  ward,  and  that  there  is  no 
place  to  segregate  an  infectious  case,  no  place  to  permit  a  nervous 
case  to  be  kept  out  of  the  constant  noise  and  movement  of  a  crowded 
ward,  or  to  permit  a  patient  to  die  in  peace.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  above  deficiencies  be  remedied  by  an  enlargement  not  only  in 
this  hospital  but  at  all  agencies  where  the  hospital  is  of  similar  type 
and  the  attendance  is  as  great  as  it  is  at  this  agency;  also  that  sleep- 
ing porches  be  put  on  both  sides  of  each  ward,  especially  in  warm 
climates,  to  prevent  the  glare  and  to  permit  the  patients  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  sun  as  it  moves  on  both  sides  of  the  house  and  to 
shelter  them  from  the  wind  in  every  direction.  It  is  thought  this 
can  be  accomplished  at  small  comparative  cost  and  will  add  much 
to  the  comfort  of  the  patients.  This  hospital  needs,  in  addition,  to 
have  paint  and  repairs.  The  physician  and  matron  are  highly  spoken 
of  for  their  fidelity  and  efficiency.  The  former  was  constantly  on  the 
go  attending  to  various  patients  during  my  sta}^.  He  reports  that 
the  hospital  is  well  supplied. 
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The  transportation  at  this  reservation  is  deficient  and  holds  back 
the  work.  When  it  is  considered  that  many  trips  must  be  made  to  the 
railroad  18  miles  away  to  bring  up  and  take  back  inspectors,  etc.,  and 
that  constant  touch  must  be  kept  with  Indian  settlements  30  miles  or 
more  away  over  mountain  roads,  it  is  a  cause  of  wonderment  that  this 
agency  should  have  but  one  good  and  one  poor  car  (which  is  all  I 
noted)  and  that  another  agency  recently  inspected  should  have  10. 
Every  one  of  these  10  was  needed,  for  the  jurisdiction  covered  an 
immense  area,  but  its  n^eds  were  so  much  better  met  than  at  the 
Mescalero  Agency.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  inequality  of 
treatment  noted  at  many  agencies  and  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  the 
system  of  allotment  is  at  fault.  In  addition  to  the  needs  of  the  agency 
mentioned  above,  two  septic  tanks  are  required  and  a  central  heating 
plant  should  be  built.  The  winters  are  usually  severe  at  this  altitude, 
the  consumption  of  coal  is  considerable,  and  the  fuel  must  be  hauled 
for  some  distance.  It  is  thought  a  central  plant  would  be  an  economi- 
cal measure. 

It  was  observed,  in  addition,  that  there  is  no  gymnasium.  One 
should  be  provided  to  permit  the  children  to  exercise  under  cover  in 
bad  weather,  and  this  lack  is  observed  at  many  agencies.  I  was  glad 
to  note  that  one  was  contracted  for  at  the  Crow  Agency  last  summer 
and  it  should  be  available  this  coming  winter. 

The  superintendent  at  Mescalero,  Capt.  Ernest  Stecker,  has  been 
well  known  to  me  for  many  years.  He  has  a  constructive  mind  as 
well  as  an  attitude  sympathetic  to  the  Indian.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  Fort  Sill  Apaches,  whose  confidence  he  has  had  for  years. 
He  had  long  experience  in  connection  with  Indians  before  entering 
the  Indian  Service,  has  improved  every  agency  he  has  controlled,  and 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  superintendents  in  the  service.  He  greatly 
improved  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency  at  Anadarko  and  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  in  Arizona.  He  volunteered  for  the  late  war  and 
upon  his  return,  although  he  asked  for  the  San  Carlos  Agency  was 
detailed  to  Mescalero.  It  strikes  me  this  did  not  show  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  a  patriotic  act  by  the  department.  I  am  informed  simi 
lar  cases  have  occured  in  the  service;  the  justice  of  the  complaints 
I  do  not  know. 

The  funds  from  grazing  fees  on  tribal  lands  and  from  other  mis- 
cellaneous sources  at  the  Mescalero  Agency  are  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  "  Indian  money,  proceeds  of 
labor,  Mescalero  Indians."  This  sum  is  available  for  appropriation 
for  Indian  support  or  for  school  purposes,  such  as  repairs  to  build- 
ings, etc.  This  fund  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  amount  to 
$43,293.84.    It  was  obtained  as  follows : 

Derived  from  grazing  fees $8,907.15 

Sale  of  slabs,  product  of  sawmill , 10.  00 

Sale  of  seed  oats 40.24 

Sale  of  fence  posts  from  tribal  lands 200.00 

Sale  of  products  of  school  farm 1.05 

Sale  of  tribal  herd  steers  (from  increase) 24,922.00 

Product  of  blacksmith  shop 2.  00 

Fund  seized  from  gamblers 1.  40 

Sale  of  condemned  property . 10.  00 

Deposit  as  bond  for  sale  of  timber,  held  as  part  payment  advance  on 
timber  cut 9,  200.  00 
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dred  eighty-eight  leases  and  assignments  were  disposed  of,  leaving 
1,080  pending  June  30,  1920. 

The  price  of  oil  and  gas  reached  and  remained  the  highest  ever  paid 
in  Oklahoma.  There  was  paid  into  this  office  as  bonuses,  royalties, 
and  rentals  for  individual  Indians  $4,774,556.31.  The  sum  of 
$351,148.18  was  paid  for  Federal  income  tax  for  242  restricted 
Indians.  Notwithstanding  the  closing  of  some  6,000  accounts  during 
the  year,  there  remained  about  17,000. 

The  cashier  handled  a  total  of  $47,668,996.02,  including  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  all  classes  of  funds,  perhaps  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  office. 

The  correspondence  continued  heavy  during  the  year.  Approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  pieces  of  mail  were  handled. 

Oil  and  gas  operations  were  active  during  most  of  the  year.  There 
was  considerable  wildcatting,  but  no  new  fields  of  consequence  found. 
There  was  a  comparative  falling  off  in  production,  but  the  high  price 
caused  a  larger  income  than  for  the  fiscal  year  1919.  The  average 
posted  price  for  the  year  was  $2.88  for  Mid-Continent  oil  and  $2.11 
for  Healdton  oil,  with  premiums  ranging  from  $0.20  to  $0.50  a  barrel, 

A  reduction  in  the  number  of  field  clerks  and  probate  attorneys  was 
made,  both  because  of  inadequate  funds  and  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  number  of  removals  of  restrictions.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  longer  supervision  should  be  continued,  but  no  doubt  the 
majority  of  restricted  Indians  should  be  reasonably  capable  of 
handling  all  their  affairs  by  1931.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
full-blood  Indians  who  believe  the  restricted  period  should  be  ex- 
tended beyond  1931. 

The  field  clerks  and  probate  attorneys  are  rendering  extensive  and 
valuable  service  to  the  twenty  thousand  and  odd  restricted  Indians  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  their  services  are  warranted  and 
urgently  needed  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  to  come.  • 

Notwithstanding  a  reduction  during  the  year  in  the  force  of  about 
40  employees,  our  work  is  in  better  condition  than  a  year  ago,  and 
there  have  been  fewer  complaints  from  the  Indians  and  the  public 
with  regard  to  delays  than  heretofore.  Considering  the  large  num- 
ber of  resignations  of  experienced  employees  and  the  great  volume  of 
miscellaneous  current  work,  complimentary  reference  is  due  the  faith- 
ful employees,  both  in  the  office  and  the  field,  who  have  remained  with 
us  under  trying  circumstances,  and  even  under  adverse  conditions 
have  made  it  possible  and  proper  for  me  to  state  that  there  has  been 
substantial  and  commendable  progress  in  our  work. 

To  report  in  detail  the  innumerable  responsibilities  and  necessary 
activities  of  this  office  is  impossible,  but  a  general  outline  follows: 

LAND  DIVISION. 

Inthe  land  division  are  kept  all  the  tribal  records  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  and  records  pertaining  to  enrollment,  allotment, 
sale  of  tribal  lands  and  property,  including  unallotted  lands,  surface 
of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands,  timberlands,  and  coal  and 
asphalt  minerals  belonging  to  said  tribes,  all  of  which  have  been 
allotted  or  sold  except  as  hereinafter  appears  in  this  report. 

Table  A  shows  the  enrollment  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  cor- 
rected to  date. 
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Table  B  shows  the  status  of  enrollment,  allotment,  and  sale  of 
unallotted  lands  to  June  30,  1920. 


Table  A 

— Enrollment  c 

/  Five 

Civilized  Tribes  to  date 

Restricted  class. 

Unrestricted  class. 

Nation. 

Full 

bloods. 

Mixed 
three- 
fourths 
or  more. 

One- 
half 
to  three- 
fourths. 

Total. 

Less 
than 
one-half, 
includ- 
ing inter- 
married 
whites. 

Freed- 
men. 

Total. 

Grand 
total. 

1,515 

7,087 
1,357 
8,703 
6,858 
1,254 

258 
709 
90 
1,803 
541 
133 

708        2. 481 

3,823 

9,699 

183 

23,424 

3,396 

409 

4,662 
6,029 

8,485 

15,728 

183 

28,343 

10,  205 

1,395 

10,966 

1,644 

30 

2,975 

1,157 

345 

9,440 
1,477 
13,481 
8,556 
1,732 

25, 168 

1,660 
41, 824 

Cherokee 

4,919 

6,809 

986 

18,761 

3,127 

Total 

26,774 

3,534 

6,859 

i  37, 167 

40, 934 

23,405 

64,339 

101, 506 

i  This  indicates  the  total  number  of  the  restricted  class  whose  names  appear  on  the  approved  rolls.  The 
approximate  number  of  restricted  citizens  who  have  had  the  restrictions  removed  from  their  entire  allot- 
ments by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by  death  is  17,185,  leaving  19,982  restricted  Indians  June  30, 1920. 

Table  B. — Status  of  allotment  and  enrollment  work  and  sale  of  unallotted  lands  fiscal 
year  ended  on  June  30,  1920. 


En- 
rolled 
citizens 

en- 
titled to 
allot- 
ment. 

Re- 
stricted 
Indians 
June  30, 

1920. 

Aver- 
age 
area  of 

allot- 
ments.1 

Area  of 
home- 
steads. 

Area. 

Area  re- 
served2 

Allotted 
to  June 
30,  1920. 

Unallotted.a 

Tribe. 

Sold  to 

June  30, 

1920. 

Area 
remain- 
ing un- 
sold. 

Choctaw 

26,828 
10,966 
41,824 
18,761 
3,127 

5,409 
1,179 
6,976 
5,256 
1,162 

Acres. 
320 
320 
110 
160 
120 

Acres. 
160 
160 
40 
40 
40 

Acres. 
6,953,048 
4, 707, 903 
4,420,088 
3,079,095 

365,852 

Acres. 
67, 197 
37, 038 
22, 880 
16,016 
1,932 

Acres. 
4,291,036 
3, 800, 190 
4, 346, 223 
2,997,114 
359,535 

Acres. 

4  2,592,495 

870,665 

&  50, 965 

65,662 

4,263 

Acres. 
2,320 

10 

Cherokee 

Creek 

303 

122 

Total 

101,506 

e  19, 982 

19,525,966 

145,063 

15,794,098 

7  3,584.050 

2,755 

i  Not  including  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen. 

2  Reserved  from  allotment  for  town  sites,  railroad  rights  of  way,  coal  and  asphalt  segregation,  churches, 
echools,  cemeteries,  etc. 

3  Including  timberlands  and  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands. 

*  This  total  does  not  include  167  acres  contained  in  Roebuck  Lake  and  193  acres  contained  in  Grassy  Lake, 
Choctaw  Nation,  which  were  sold  for  $320  and  $193.27,  respectively,  but  includes  11,695  acres  reserved  for 
proposed  Oklahoma  game  preserve. 

5  This  total  does  not  include  226  acres  contained  in  Big  Lake,  which  was  sold  for  $3,842.17,  and  an  island 
in  the  Arkansas  River  containing  24.75  acres,  which  was  sold  for  $550. 

«  Approximated. 

7  This  total  does  not  include  368,589  acres  of  coal  and  asphalt  mineral  deposits  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw Nations,  valued  at  approximately  $11,273,715.98. 

CHOCTAW    AND    CHICKASAW    NATIONS. 


All  of  the  land  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  has  been 
allotted  or  sold  except  36,502  acres  of  unallotted  lands,  including 
timber  lands  and  surface  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands, 
and  368,589  acres  of  coal  and  asphalt  minerals,  and  145,063  acres 
reserved  for  townsites,  railroad  rights-of-way  and  other  purposes. 
During  the  year  there  were  delivered  two  church  and  school  deeds; 
190  town  lot  deeds,  and  46  homestead  and  allotment  deeds. 
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Table  C. — Sale  of  unallotted  lands  without  minimum  price,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 

Nation.--. 

[Regulations  Aug.  20,  1919.1 


Grady 

Stephens 

Jefferson 

I."  e 

Career 

Murray 

i  i 

Mci  lain  .... 

I '"Mot  OC 

Marshal] 

Johnston 

Bryan 

Itoka 

Coal 

Hughes 

Pittsburg. . . 

La1  imer 

Haskell 

Le  I' lore 

Pushmataha. 

i  aw 

McCurtain. . 


County. 


Total . 


Land  offered . 

Land  sold. 

Aver- 

Num- 
ber of 

tracts. 

Area  in 
acres. 

Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 

Area  in 
acres. 

Sale  price. 

age  sale 
price 
per 
acre. 

12 

533. 48 

12 

533. 48 

310,029.52 

$18.  80 

9 

260.  65 

9 

260. 65 

10,792.65 

41.41 

15 

748. 50 

15 

7  is. . 50 

15,311.87 

20.46 

22 

1,023.48 

22 

1,023.48 

21,451.45 

20.96 

6 

180.00 

6 

180.00 

9,335.00 

51.81 

0 

120. 52 

5 

120.52 

2, 550.  92 

21.11 

6 

245. 00 

6 

245.  00 

5, 395. 00 

22.02 

18 

713.  83 

18 

713.83 

8,677.91 

12.16 

6 

267. 10 

6 

267. 10 

5,833.30 

21.09 

3 

90.00 

3 

90.00 

4,865.00 

54. 01 

15 

645.00 

15 

645. 00 

10, 662. 50 

16.53 

25 

1,098.24 

25 

1,098.24 

13, 606. 26 

12.39 

48 

2, 667.  51 

48 

2,667.51 

20,976.32 

1 7.  86 

19 

1,070.00 

19 

1,070.00 

15.151.25 

14.16 

7 

485.  21 

7 

485. 21 

7,934.56 

16.35 

69 

4,880.26 

69 

4,880.26 

50,821,10 

10.41 

12 

1,371.26 

12 

1,371.26 

6,966.83 

5.30 

62 

4,464.94 

62 

4.464.94 

22.250.56 

4.98 

26 

1,769.74 

26 

1,769.74 

9,788.99 

5.53 

30 

2,329.41 

30 

2,329.41 

13,796.41 

5.90 

29 

1,334.50 

29 

1,334.50 

15,809.81 

11.11 

43 

2,383.90 

43 

2,383.90 

23,779.44 

10.06 

487 

28,682.53 

487 

28,682.53 

305,786.65 

10.61 

Table  D. — Sale  of  unallotted  lands  at  certain  minimum  prices,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 

Nations. 
[Regulations  Aug.  20, 1919.] 


(  (Mini v 


Grady 

Stephens.. 

Murray 

Carter". 

Choctaw... 
Atoka 

To^al 


Land  offered. 


Number 

of 
tracts. 


Area  in 
acres. 


10 

10 

160 

230 

40 
360 


810 


Mini- 
mum 
price. 


$98. 75 
100.00 
320.00 

1,565.00 
260. 00 

2,559.25 


4,903.00 


Land  sold. 


Number 

of 
tracts. 


13 


Area  in 
acres. 


10 

10 
160 
230 

40 
360 


810 


Sale  price. 


$235. 00 

650. 00 

3,200.00 

142,025.00 

700. 00 

7,165.00 


153,975.00 


Average 
sale  price 
per  acre. 


$23. 50 
65. 00 
20.00 

617.47 
17.50 
19.88 


190.06 


Table  E. — Sale  of  timbcrlands  without  minimum  prices,  Choctaw  Nation. 
[Regulations  Aug.  20, 1919.] 


County. 


McCurtain.. 
Pushmataha 

Le  Flore 

Latimer 

Total . 


Land  offered. 

Land  sold. 

N  nmbcr 
tracts. 

Area  in 
acres. 

Number 
i  ftracts. 

Area  in 
acres. 

Sale  price. 

Average 
sale  price 
per  acre. 

41 
35 
30 
28 

6,031.15 
3, 655.  70 
2,515.03 
3,770  12 

41 
35 
30 
28 

6,031.15 
3,655.70 
2,515.03 
3,770.12 

$27,912.92 
18,767.11 
20,009.72 
19,435.25 

$4.61 
5.13 
7.90 
5.10 

U34 

15,972.00 

134 

15,972.00 

86,125.00 

5.38 

1  All  forfeited  tracts. 
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Table  F. — Sale  of  timberlands  at  certain  minimum  prices,  Choctaw  Nation , 
[Regulations  Aug.  20,  1919.] 


Land  offered. 

Land  sold. 

County. 

Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 

Area  in 
acres. 

Num- 
ber of 
tracts. 

Area  in 
acres. 

Minimum 

price. 

Sale  price. 

Aver- 
age sale 

price 
per 
acre. 

131 

17 

2, 159. 54 
2,719.84 

15 
17 

2,159.54 
2,719.84 

$22,189.50 
18,375.00 

$22,977.00 
23,524.00 

$10.85 

Le  Flore 

8.64 

Total 

48 

4,879.38 

32 

4,879.38 

40,564.50 

46,501.00 

9.53 

1 16  tracts  containing  2,320  acres  were  not  sold. 

Table  G. — Sale  of  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  ivithout  minimum  price  (agricul- 
tural and  grazing),  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 
[Regulations  Aug.  20, 1919.1 


Land  offered. 

Land  sold. 

County. 

Number 
of  tracts. 

Area  in 
acres. 

Number 
of  tracts. 

Area  in 

acres. 

Sale  price. 

Average 
sale  price 
per  acre. 

Hastell.l 

2 
1 

160 
5.79 

2 

1 

160 
5.79 

$3,7S0.00 
117.25 

$23. 63 

Le  I*  lore 

20.25 

Total 

3 

165. 79 

3 

165.79 

3,897.25 

23.50 

Table  H. — Sale  of  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  at  certain  minimum  price  (agricul- 
tural and  grazing) ,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 
[Regulations  Aug.  20, 1919.1 


Land  offered. 

Land  sold. 

County. 

Number 
of  tracts. 

Area  in 
acres. 

Number 
of  tracts. 

Area  in 
acres. 

Sale 
price. 

Appraise- 
ment 

Average 
appraise- 
ment per 
acre. 

Average 
sale  price 
per  acre. 

Coal 

1 
1 
1 

159. 85 
15.00 
41.22 

1 
1 
1 

159. 85 
15. 00 
41.22 

$6,713.70 

1,065.00 

638.91 

$1,159.50 
187. 00 
83.75 

$7.26 
12.47 
2.03 

$42. 00 

Latimer 

71.00 

15.50 

Total 

3 

216. 07 

3 

216.07 

8,417.61 

1,430.25 

6.62 

38.90 

Grand  total 

6 

381.  86 

6 

381. 86 

12,314.86 

32.22 



Table  I. — Sale  of  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  at  certain  minimum  price  (town-site 

additions),  Choctaw  Nation. 

[Regulations  Aug.  20, 1919.] 


Land  offered. 

Land  sold. 

County. 

Number 
of  tracts 
and  lots. 

Area  in 
acres. 

Number 
of  tracts 
and  lots. 

Area  in 
acres. 

Sale 
price. 

Appraise- 
ment. 

Average 
appraise- 
ment per 

acre. 

A  verage 
sale  price 

per  acre. 

Pittsburg 

18 
2 

98. 71 
20.00 

18 
2 

98.71 
20.00 

$4,928.00 
1,020.00 

$2,813.00 
775. 00 

$28. 60 
38.75 

$49. 93 

51.00 

Total 

20 

118.71 

20 

118.71 

5,948.00 

3,588.00 

30.23 

50.11 
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SALE    OF    MISCELLANEOUS   TRIBAL    PROPERTY. 

i  >uring  the  year  L9  small  tracts  of  land  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw Nations  heretofore  reserved  from  allotment  and  sale  for  railroad 
right-of-way  purposes  and  abandoned,  containing  a  total  of  86.01 
acres,  were  sold  tor  $1,075.63.  Two  tracts  of  unallotted  land  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  containing  10  acres  each,  were  sold  at  special 
auction  sale  for  $685.  The  sale  thereof  was  duly  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  deeds  issued  to  purchasers.  On  May  26, 
L920,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authorized  the  sale  of  the  Emahaka 
Mission  property  in  the  Seminole  Nation,  and  same  is  advertised  to 
be  sold  at  public  auction  July  31,  1920. 

SALE  OF  COAL  AND  ASPHALT  MINERAL  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  CHOCTAW  AND 

CHICKASAW    NATIONS. 

Two  auction  sales  of  the  coal  and  asphalt  mineral  deposits  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  were  held  during  the  year.  By 
regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  August  28, 
\{J\1.),  463  leased  and  unleased  tracts  of  the  coal  and  asphalt  minerals, 
containing  399,004  acres,  were  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  at 
McAlester,  Okla.,  November  13,  14,  and  15,  1919,  at  which  sale  two 
leased  tracts,  containing  997.40  acres,  were  sold  for  $37,270,  and 
five  unleased  tracts,  containing  3,429.04  acres,  were  sold  for  $73,846. 
By  departmental  authority  of  April  12,  1920,  and  by  regulations 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  same  date,  the  value 
01  the  unsold  coal  and  asphalt  mineral  deposits  was  fixed  by  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value,  and  456  leased  and 
unleased  tracts,  containing  394,577  acres,  were  offered  for  sale  at 
public  auction  at  McAlester,  Okla.,  June  16  and  17,  1920,  at  which 
sale  10  leased  tracts,  containing  8,396.02  acres,  were  sold  for 
$188,919.58,  and  23  unleased  tracts,  containing  6,897.08  acres,  were 
sold  for  $316,393.38; 

Immediately  following  are  Tables  N  and  O : 

Table  N. — Statement  showing  purchasers  of  coal  and  asphalt  deposits,  total  acreage 
purchased,  sale  price,  and  average  price  per  acre. 

[Regulations  Aug.  28, 1919.] 

LEASED  COAL  AND  ASPHALT. 


Purchaser. 


The  Superior  Smokeless  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Continental  Asphalt  and  Petroleum  Co.  (asphalt). 

Total 


Total 
acreage. 


637. 40 
360.  00 


997.  40 


Sale  price. 


$31,870.00 
5,400.00 


37,270.00 


Average 

price  paid 
per  acre. 


$50. 00 
15.00 


37.27 


UNLEASED  COAL  AND   ASPHALT. 


(Alpine 

951. 60 

877.  74 
299. 04 
660.  66 
640.  00 

$14,274.00 

17,554.80 
5,990.80 

26,426.40 
9, 600.  00 

$15. 00 

Earl  Cobb  

20.  00 

.1  S.  O'Flaherty 

20.00 

Seth  S.  Serai 

40.00 

Continental  Asphalt  and  Petroleum  Co.  (asphalt) 

15.00 

Total 

3,429.04 

73,846.00 

21.53 

Grand  total 

4,426.44 

111,116.00 

25.13 

FIVE   CIVILIZED   TRIBES   OF   OKLAHOMA. 
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Table  0. — Statement  showing  purchasers  of  coal  and  asphalt  deposits,  total  acreage 
purchased,  sale  price,  and  average  price  per  acre. 

[Regulations  Apr.  12,  1920.] 
LEASED  COAL  AND  ASPHALT. 


Purchaser. 

To)  a' 
acrea? 

Sale  pries. 

A.veraj  e 
price  paid 
per  acre. 

North  Mc  \  [ester  Coal  Co   

968. 21 
1,913.38 
3, 520. 00 
1,000.00 

9(50. 00 
34.43 

820,913.34 
37, 015. 02 
72,396.00 
36, 000. 00 
20,736.00 
1, 859. 22 

821. 60 

19.35 

E.  R    Lorn;                                  

20.57 

36.00 

21.60 

Easi  McCurtain  Coal  Co s 

54.00 

Total 

8, 396. 02 

188,919.58 

22.50 

UNLEASED  COAL  AND  ASPHALT. 

C.  E.  Kimball,  jr 

960.00 

3,760.64 

920.  72 

960. 00 

719. 05 

2, 478. 22 

3, 494. 30 

680. 00 

920. 00 

924. 15 

40.00 

80.00 

960. 00 

$8, 640. 00 

42,485.76 

8, 286. 48 

17, 280. 00 

25, 885. 80 

36,671.94 

40, 088. 70 

30, 600. 00 

41,400.00 

16, 634.  70 

1, 620. 00 

3,600.00 

43, 200. 00 

89.00 

R.  C.  Storrie 

11.29 

9.00 

18.00 

36.00 

P.  G.  Pierce 

14.79 

H.  C.  Rice 

11.48 

Hailev-Ola  Coal  Co 

45.00 

G.  L.  Blackford 

45. 00 

Texas  Coal  Co 

18.00 

R.  D.  Martin 

40.50 

Cameron  Coal  Co 

45. 00 

C.  S.  Sherwin 

45. 00 

Total 

16, 897. 08 

316,393.38 

18.72 

Grand  total 

25, 293. 10 

505,312.96 

19.98 

The  schedules  of  the  sale  of  the  above  coal  and  asphalt  minerals 
are  with  the  department. 

APPLICATIONS  OF  LESSEES  TO  PURCHASE  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE 
SEGREGATED  COAL  AND  ASPHALT  LANDS  IN  THE  CHOCTAW  AND 
CHICKASAW    NATIONS   RESERVED    FOR   MINING   PURPOSES. 

The  applications  of  coal  and  asphalt  lessees  to  purchase  29,637 
acres  of  the  surface  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  reserved 
by  them  for  mining  purposes  at  the  appraised  value  as  made  under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  February  19,  1912,  was  disapproved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  November  22,  1919,  and  the  money  depos- 
ited by  them  as  the  initial  payment,  amounting  to  $147,158.63,  was 
refunded  to  them.  The  lessees  refused  to  receive  the  money  except 
under  protest  and  maintain  they  have  the  preferential  right  to  pur- 
chase the  land  at  the  appraisement  thereof  made  under  said  act  of 
February,  1912. 

RECORDING  OF  DEEDS  AND  OTHER  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  progress  of  recording  deeds 
and  other  instruments  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920: 

Creek  homestead  and  allotment  deeds 4 

( 'herokee  homestead  and  allotment  deeds 75 

Choctaw  homestead  and  allotment  deeds 2 

Town-lot  deeds 190 

Unallotted  land  deeds 3,  455 

Miscellaneous  deeds 2 

Total 3,  728 

117(30— int  1920— vol  2 1 1 
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RENTAL    OF    THE    SURFACE    OF    THE    SEGREGATED    COAL    AND    ASPHALT 

LANDS. 

Practically  all  of  the  surface  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt 
land  has  been  sold,  except  34,182  acres  reserved  by  lessees  for  min- 
ing purposes.  The  lessees  claim  they  are  entitled  to  the  rentals  from 
the  lands  reserved  by  them,  while  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
claim  same.  Owing  to  this  controversy,  no  rental  for  this  class  of 
land  has  been  collected  during  the  year.  The  matter  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  lessees,  tribal  authorities,  and  this  office,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  looking  to  an  amicable  adjustment. 

TOWN    SITES. 

By  departmental  regulations  of  August  20,  1919,  265  city  and  town 
lots  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  and  95  city  and  town  lots 
in  the  Creek  Nation  were  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  from 
November  19  to  29,  1919.  Of  the  number  offered,  61  lots  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  were  sold  for  $3,376.25  and  10  lots 
in  the  Creek  Nation  were  sold  for  $2,484.50. 

Sale  of  city  and  town  lots. 
CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 


City  or  town. 

Number 
offered. 

Number 
sold. 

praised 
value. 

Sale 
price. 

2 
91 
91 
14 
11 
20 

1 
35 

29 
13 

3 
11 

3 

$35.00 
2,285.00 
695.00 
85.00 
120. 25 
40.00 

$71. 00 

2,365.00 
695. 00 

Krebbs 

85.00 

Cottonwood 

Phillips 

120.25 
40.00 

Caddo 

Lehigh 



Total 

265 

61 

3,260.25 

3,376.25 

CREEK  NATION. 


Muskogee 

91 
2 

8 
2 

$2,450.00 
10.00 

$2,450.00 
34.50 

Lee 

Total 

93 

10     2,460.00 

2,484.50 

Total  for  the  three  nations 

358 

71      5.720.25 

5,860.75 

' 

By  departmental  authority  of  November  26,  1919,  seven  lots  in 
the  city  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  were  sold  to  the  Osage  Manufacturing  Co. 
for  $10,000.  Payment  therefor  has  been  made  in  full  and  deed 
thereto  issued.  This  sale  was  made  in  accordance  with  a  com- 
promise settlement  made  by  said  Osage  Manufacturing  Co.  with  the 
Creek  Nation  and  the  United  States. 
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Nation. 

Number 
of  towns. 

Acreage. 

Creek 

26 
54 
98 
130 

1 

10,  689. 10 
9  531  47 

Choctaw 

21,118.77 

23  797.  82 

Seminole  ( Wewoka)1 

635.00 

Total 

2  309 

65, 772. 16 

1  There  are  no  Government  town  sites  in  the  Seminole  Nation.    The  town  of  Wewoka  was  surveyed, 
platted,  and  sold  by  the  Seminole  tribal  authorities  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Seminole  council, 

2  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  number  of  towns  and  acreage  reserved  for  town  sites  since  June  30, 
1919. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amounts  received  to  June  30, 
1920,  as  payments  on  tow^n  lots: 


When  received. 

Creek. 

Cherokee. 

Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw. 

Total. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1919 

$741,847.35 
11,454.84 

•1773, 297. 40 

$3,031,787.99 
1,444.20 

$4,546,932.7-1 
12, 899. 04 

Fiscal  vear  1920 . . . 

Total 

753,302.19 

773,297.40 

3,033,232.19 

4,559,831.78 

Unsold  town  lots. 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Vacant  lots 1,  388 

Forfeited  lots 44 

Reserved  for  coal  lessees 787 

Creek  Nation: 

Forfeited  lots 7 

Lots  recovered  by  suit 100 

Total 2,  326 

Several  suits  are  still  pending  in  the  United  States  district  court 
to  recover  lots  in  the  Creek  Nation  alleged  to  have  been  fraudulently 
scheduled. 

TRIBAL    RECORDS. 

Attention  is  again  invited  to  the  importance  of  making  provision 
for  the  preservation  of  the  tribal  records  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
that  have  been  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  superintendent  for  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  13  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908 
(35  Stat.,  312).  I  therefore  renew  my  recommendation  that  Con- 
gress be  asked  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  be  used  in  employing 
the  necessary  clerical  force  to  assemble  these  records  under  appropriate 
heads,  prepare  indexes  thereof,  binding  such  of  the  records  as  maybe 
required,  and  to  purchase  the  necessary  file  cases,  index  books,  and 
stationery. 

CREEK    ENROLLMENT    CARDS. 

In  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  attention  was 
invited  to  the  importance  of  making  duplicate  Creek  census  cards, 
the  originals  of  which  have  been  in  constant  use  for  from  13  to  21 
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years.  I  renew  my  recommendation  that  Congress  be  requested  to 
appropriate  $5,000  to  prepare  these  duplicate  cards  and  bind  same  in 
book  form. 

[LLEGAL    CONVEYANCES    OF    ALLOTTED    LAND. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27. 
L908  (32  Stat.,  312),  there  have  been  instituted  heretofore  in  the 
United  States  District  Courl  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma 
27,517  suits  to  clear  titles  of  alleged  illegal  conveyances  of  allotted 
Indian  lands.  Of  the  suits  thus  instituted,  26,5cSl  had  been  disposed 
of  prior  to  July  1,"  1919.  During  the  year  603  additional  suits  were 
disposed  of,  leaving  333  pending. 

TRIBAL    GOVERNMENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  tribal  warrants  were 
drawn  as  shown  beiow  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  tribal  officers, 
attorneys,  and  other  expenses  of  the  tribal  governments  of  the  Creek, 
Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 

Warrants  issued. 

Creek  Nation $13,  336.  67 

Choctaw  Nation 15,  959.  69 

Chickasaw  Nation 15.  818.  27 

Tribal  officials  and  attorneys  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were 
paid  from  tribal  funds  authorized  by  Congress,  as  follows: 

CREEK  NATION. 


Name. 

Title. 

Address. 

Salary 

per ' 

annum. 

Eufaula,  Okla 

$2,000 

Muskogee,  Okla 

do. 

do 

5,000 

W.  L.  Reed 

Special  investigator 

Tribal  secretary 

Eula  J.  Branson 

1,500 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 


v\  illiam  F.  Semple... 

Bessie  Francisco 

William  R.  Mcintosh. 
W  liter  J.  Turn  bull... 

Leela  M.  Adams 

Bessie  Fite 

W.  K.  L,  Duraiit 


Principal  chief Durant,  Okla... 

Tribal  secretary do 

Eight  months,  mining  trustee McAlester,  Okla. 

Tribal  attorney Durant,  Okla 

Six  months,  stenographer do 

do do 

Three  months,  mining  trustee ;  McAlester,  Okla. 


$2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
5,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 


CHICKASAW  NATION. 


Douglas  H.Johnston. 

Ludie  Johnston 

Eastman  Johnston... 

J.  I  lamp  Willis 

Reford  Bond 


Governor |  Emet,  Okla 

Tribal  secretary Milburn,  Okla 

Tribal  interpreter i  Tishomingo,  Okla. 

Mining  trustee j  Kingston,  Okla... 

Tribal  attorney Chickasha,  Okla. . . 


$3,000 

i;ooo 

300 

4,000 
5,000 


The  tribal  officers  of  all  nations  are  allowed  their  traveling  and 
necessary  expenses  when  away  from  home  while  on  official  business 
except  the  mining  trustees  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 
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In  the  field  at  designated  places  away  from  Muskogee  are  stationed 
field  clerks,  assistant  field  clerks,  farmers,  appraisers,  probate  attor- 
neys, and  Indian  police.  During  the  fiscal  year,  on  account  of  in- 
sufficient funds  to  retain  competent  and  experienced  field  men  at 
authorized  salaries,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  field 
districts  from  19  to  13.     These  districts  are  as  follows: 


District 
No. 

Location  of  field 
oifice. 

Counties. 

1 

Nowata,  Craig,  Ottawa.  Rogers,  Wagoner,  and  Mayes  and  Delaware 

west  of  Grand  River. 
Creek  Tulsa,  and  Washington. 
Okmulgee  and  Okfuskee. 
Muskogee,  Mcintosh,  and  Haskell. 

2 

Tulsa 

3... 

4 

Muskogee 

5 

6 

Tahlequah 

Cherokee  and  Delaware  and  Mayes  east  of  Grand  River. 
Sequoyah. 

7 

Stilwell 

8.... 

Poteau 

Le Flore  and  Pushmataha. 

9 

Latimer,  Pittsburg,  Atoka,  and  Coal. 

Hughes,  Seminole,  and  Pontotoc. 

Grady,  Stephens,  Jefferson,  McClain,  Garvin,  Murray,  Carter,  and  Love. 

Johnston,  Bryan,  Marshall,  and  Choctaw. 

McCurtain. 

10 

11 

Holdenville 

12 

Durant 

13 

Idabel 

The  field  men  spend  most  of  their  time  away  from  their  designated 
headquarters,  having  only  twro  office  days  each  week.  Our  effort  is 
to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  Indians  by  actual  visits  to  their  homes. 
During  the  year  the  field  men  traveled  approximately  120,000  miles 
in  Government  cars,  in  addition  to  the  mileage  traveled  by  train,  by 
team,  and  in  service  cars.  They  are  the  local  representatives  of  the 
department  through  whom  come  all  matters  originating  in  the  field 
away  from  general  headquarters. 

The  following  statement  shows  individual  Indian  funds  disbursed 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  field  men: 

Business  transacted  by  field  force,  fiscal  year  1920. 

Permanent  improvements $290,  994.  67 

Live  stock 86,  577.  28 

Implements,  harness,  etc 79,  460.  75 

Furniture 57,  474.  69 

Cash,  groceries,  feed,  physicians,  etc 1,  047,  728. 10 

Land  and  other  investments 136,  491. 48 

Miscellaneous 204,  915.  78 

Automobiles 63, 115. 45 

Total 1,  966,  758.  20 

One  hundred  houses  and  41  barns  were  erected  and  194  horses,  250 
mules,  194  cattle  and  317  hogs  were  purchased.  The  building  of  im- 
provements has  been  retarded  by  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 
Standard  plans  and  specifications  have  been  adopted,  which  have 
resulted  in  better  construction,  modern  conveniences,  sanitation,  and 
permanency. 

INDUSTRIAL    WORK GOVERNMENT    FARMERS. 

Twelve  Government  farmers  are  authorized  for  this  superintend- 
ency,  but  the  salaries  being  small  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  a  full 
force.     They  devote  their  time  to  teaching  better  methods  of  farming 
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and  stock  raising.  There  has  been  less  demand  for  reimbursable 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  during  the  past  year.  The  allottees 
are  depending  more  upon  their  own  resources.  Improved  varieties  of 
seed  are  purchased  and  demonstrations  are  made  of  testing  and  treat- 
ing for  plant  diseases.  Many  Indian  women  are  proficient  in  canning 
and  drying  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  nearly  every  family  has  a  good 
garden. 

At  eight  county  fairs  held  last  fall  where  Indians  exhibited  in  open 
competition  with  their  white  neighbors  they  won  105  first  prizes,  57 
second  prizes,  and  5  third  prizes.  At  the  Oklahoma  Free  State  Fair 
held  in  Muskogee  the  Five  Tribes  competed  against  each  other  for  a 
silver  trophy  and  a  cash  prize  of  $50.  Much  friendly  rivalry  resulted, 
and  the  plan  proved  a  decided  success.  The  Cherokee  Nation  won 
first  prize.  The  exhibit  at  Muskogee  caused  highly  favorable  com- 
ment and  was  a  credit  to  the  Indians  who  had  exhibits  and  the  field 
men  who  collected  and  arranged  them. 

We  should  have  a  sufficient  force  of  Government  farmers,  with  a 
capable  supervisor  at  its  head,  to  carry  to  the  home  of  every  restricted 
Indian  family  the  gospel  of  better  farming  and  stock  raising,  as  our 
Indian  people,  as  a  rule,  must  depend  upon  agriculture  for  a  living. 

SPECIAL    INSPECTION. 

During  practically  one-half  of  the  past  fiscal  year  the  work  of  the 
special  inspector  has  been  confined  to  investigation  of  lease  frauds 
covering  approximately  25,000  acres  of  restricted  Indian  land. 

Among  the  activities  of  the  inspector  are  included  investigations 
of  two  claims  for  removal  of  restrictions,  one  fake  newspaper  story 
detrimental  to  the  service,  one  statutory  offense  committed  upon  the 
person  of  a  full-blood  Indian  girl,  one  false  impersonation  of  a  Govern- 
ment official  in  defrauding  claimants  for  enrollment,  one  investigation 
surrounding  the  court-martial  and  conviction  of  an  Indian  soldier  for 
murder,  two  will  cases,  four  false  proofs  of  heirship,  three  false  claims 
for  Indian  moneys,  and  the  investigation  of  a  charge  made  against  a 
postmaster  for  withholding  Indians'  mail,  investigation  of  two  Gov- 
ernment employees,  and  work  in  connection  with  ten  alleged  forged- 
check  cases,  together  with  many  minor  matters. 

Two  indictments  have  been  obtained  in  the  Federal  court  for  the 
forgery  of  Government  checks,  resulting  in  one  conviction  and  the 
other  awaiting  trial. 

RESTRICTIONS  DIVISION. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908  (35  Stat,,  p.  812), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  remove  the  restrictions 
against  alienation  from  any  restricted  allotment,  wholly  or  in  part. 

A  competency  commission  was  engaged  among  the  restricted 
members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  determine  who  of  them  are 
competent.  Under  departmental  instructions  of  August  6,  7,  and 
16,  1919,  to  submit  the  names  of  all  half-blood  Indians  21  years  of 
age  and  over,  able  bodied,  and  not  mentally  deficient,  in  order  that 
the  restriction  against  alienation  might  be  removed  from  all  the 
remaining  lands  of  such  allottees,  1,309  cases  were  forwarded  to  the 
department  and  unconditional  removals  approved. 
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Removals  approved  on  the  recommendation  of  the  competency 
commission,  removals  granted  to  half-blood  Indians,  and  removals 
handled  in  the  usual  manner  during  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 

Conditional,  land  sold 503 

Unconditional,  on  recommendation  of  this  office 256 

Unconditional,  on  remaining  restricted  homesteads  and  purchased  lands  of  half 

bloods.. 1, 309 

Unconditional,  on  '•ecommendation  of  competency  commission 510 

Total  removal 2,  578 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908  (35  Stat.,  p.  312), 
authorizes  restricted  Indians  to  lease  their  surplus  allotments  for 
agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  for  not  to  exceed  five  years  and 
their  homestead  allotments  not  to  exceed  one  year  without  depart- 
mental approval.  Such  leases  are  commonly  known  as  commercial 
leases.  Leases  in  order  to  be  valid  for  periods  longer  than  five  and 
one  year,  respectively,  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Many  restricted  Indians  under  this  law  lease  their  lands 
for  inadequate  considerations,  and  the  department  frequently  finds 
itself  unable  to  render  assistance  and  estopped  from  protecting  their 
interests.  Instead  of  encouraging  the  Indians  to  live  upon  their  allot- 
ments, this  law  results  in  their  being  overreached  in  many  instances 
and  in  perpetuating  an  undesirable  lease  system  in  eastern  Oklahoma, 
detrimental  alike  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  community  in  which 
they  reside. 

It  is  the  general  rule  that  surplus  allotments  adapted  to  tillage  are 
covered  by  agricultural  leases  with  unexpired  terms,  varying  from 
one  to  five  years.  These  leases  lower  the  sale  value.  Frequently 
the  entire  rental  for  the  term  of  the  lease  is  paid  in  full".  Only  in 
rare  instances  do  the  Indians  receive  adequate  rentals. 

During  the  year  2,998  new  applications  were  received  and  filed 
and  120  applications  which  had  been  previously  denied  or  dismissed 
were  reinstated,  making  a  total  of  3,118  cases.  There  were  adver- 
tised for  sale  iunder  conditional  orders  988  tracts  of  land,  on  644  of 
which  bids  were  received  and  accepted.  The  amount  of  the  accepted 
bids  was  $1,004,944.92. 

Since  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  27,  1908,  became  effective,  there 
have  been  filed  20,043  applications  for  removal  of  restrictions,  and 
the  following  tables  show  the  action  thereon,  the  acreage  from  which 
the  restriction  on  alienation  has  been  conditionally  and  uncon- 
ditionally removed,  also  removals  for  school  sites  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  May  29,  1908: 

Status  of  restriction  cases  for  period  ending  June  30,  1920. 


Pending. 

Approved. 

Canceled. 

Denied. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Nation. 

Con- 
ditional. 

Uncon- 
ditional. 

School 
site. 

Total. 

48 
35 
141 
53 
52 
23 

2,960 

576 

2,621 

1,069 

444 

103 

2,042 
919 

2,594 
882 
57 
108 

82 
19 
42 
50 
6 
4 

236 
31 

151 

59 

31 

6 

508 
181 
929 
407 
31 
36 

869 
250 
759 
506 
79 
44 

6,745 

Chickasaw 

2,011 

7,237 

Creek 

3,026 

Mississippi  Choctaw.. 
Seminole 

700 
324 

Total 

352 

7,773 

6,602 

203 

514 

2,092 

2,507 

20, 043 
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Acreage  from  which  restrictions  have  been  removed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acts  of 

May  21  and  29,  1908. 


Nation. 

Con- 
ditional 
(land  sold). 

Uncon- 
ditional. 

School  site. 

Total. 

Choctaw 

Chickasaw 

261,701.19 
39, 930.  20 

115,908.37 

51,594.32 

41,013.90 

4,722.23 

260,532.11 

113;  498. 14 

121,594.71 

47,541.94 

4,523.39 

5,611.46 

110.57 

38.50 
43.85 
52. 00 
LOO 
17.17 

522,346.87 

153.  ■■ 
237,516.93 

Cherokee 

(reck 

Mississippi  Choctaw 

99, 188. 26 
45,571.29 

Seminole 

10,350.86 

Total 

514, 903.  21 

553,301.75 

266.09 

1,068,471.05 

Conditional  removal  of  restrictions,  sales  made  under  departmental  supervision  to  June 

30,  1920. 


To  June  30,  1919. 

For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1920. 

Nation. 

Area 
(acres). 

Average 

price  per 

acre. 

Amount 
received. 

Area 
(acres). 

Average 

price  per 

acre. 

Amount 
received. 

Choctaw 

Chickasaw 

288,029.64 
37,460.19 

.$8.71 
12. 68 
11.06 
18.22 
17.50 

$2,509,624.99 

475,155.19 

1,150,510.75 

2,218,882.18 

77,674.15 

14,511.21 
2,458.49 

11,877.98 

2,952.01 

320.00 

$18. 15 
32.67 
15.34 

74.78 
41.34 

$263,413.07 

80,517.00 

182, 175. 61 

220,748.21 

13,230.00 

Cherokee 

Creek 

Seminole 

Total 

104,048.83 

121,759.70 

4,439.65 

555,738.01 

11.57 

6,431,847.26 

32,119.69 

23.66 

760,083.89 

Allotted  land  from  which  restrictions  have  been  removed  to  June  30,  1920. 


Acres. 

Nation. 

Act  of 
Julv  1, 
1902; 
act  of 
June  30, 
1902. 

Act  of 

Apr.  21, 

1904. 

By 

operation 
of  law 

Aug.  8, 
1907. 

Act  of 

May  27, 

1908. 

Act  of 

Mav  29. 

1908. 

Town- 
site  re- 
removals, 
act  of 
Mar.  3, 
1903. 

Total. 

Choctaw 

229,600 
207,700 

317,400 
299,000 
313,500 
549,480 
44,000 

3,629,238 
2,768,623 
3,266,175 
1,154,542 
167,174 

115 
38 
44 
52 
17 

3,515 

1,187 
3,036 
6,849 

4,179,868 
3,276,548 
3,582,755 
2  148  713 

Chickasaw 

Cherokee 

Creek 

73,110 

364,680 

Seminole .yij 

'21l'l91 

Total 

510,410 

1,523,380 

364,680 

10,985,752 

266 

14,587 

13,399,075 

Removal  of  restrictions  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Act  of  May  27,  1908. 

Act  of  May  29, 1908. 

Fiscal  year. 

Number 
of  tracts. 

Acreage. 

Number 
of  tracts. 

Acreage. 

Total. 

•> 
1909 

1,865 

1,470 

953 

652 

956 

1,106 

786 

697 

1,438 

1,532 

839 

2,578 

52,761.09 
88,070.34 
84,679.34 
45,075.51 
60,532.64 
81,034.72 
50,077.33 
42, 103. 60 
155,403.17 
141,524.30 
57,002.28 
209,940.64 

9 

41 

18 

27 

27 

15 

16 

5 

14 

1 

1 

3 

12.50 

56.54 

26.00 

24.42 

54.61 

26. 50 

25.67 

6.63 

25.22 

2.00 

1.00 

5.00 

59  77^  59 

1910 

88,126.88 
84,705.34 

1911 

1912 

1913 

60,5S7.25 
81,061.22 
50, 103. 00 
42, 110. 23 

155,428.39 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

57,003.28 
209,945.64 

1920 

Total 

14,872 

1,068.204.96 

177 

266.09 

1  068  471  05 
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Comparative  statement  of  sales  consummated  under  conditional  removals. 


Fiscal 

year  ended  June  30. 

Tracts 
sold. 

Acres  sold. 

Considera- 
tion 
received. 

1909    . 

150 
629 
871 
504 
735 
934 
634 
550 
530 
714 
575 
503 

10,924.21 
53,192.75 
67,790.47 
38,277.39 
51,817.89 
66,104.33 
41,531.52 
33,017.65 
32,775.(12 
48,745.69 
38,606.00 
32,119.69 

$149,422.20 
566,666.57 

674,72<i.71 

1910. . . 

1911 



1912 

316,033.66 
502,406.36 
636,042.80 
430,320.96 

1913.    . 

1914 



1915                                                                              

1916                                                                       

360,422.21 
407,569.96 

1917. ..                                                 

1918 ...                                  

660,301.64 

1919                                                                  

580,728.16 
760,083.89 

1920.  . .                                      



Total 

7,329 

514,903.21 

6,044,719.12 

Status  of  cases  of  conditional  removals,  June  30,  1920. 
Authorized: 

Cases  where  land  partly  or  all  sold 7, 329 

Pending  sales 190 

Cases  where  land  remains  unsold 81 

Cases  where  land  withdrawn  from  sale  on  account  of  clouded  title,  request 
of  allottees,  or  on  account  of  long-time  leases 173 

Total 7,  773 

Status  of  inherited  land  cases  June  30,  1920. 

Number  of  cases  filed; 

Approved 675 

Disapproved 9 

Dismissed 349 

Pending  in  this  office  or  returned  to  field  clerks 277 

Pending  in  department 9 

Total 1,  319 


Pending  in— 

Approved. 

Disap- 
proved. 

Dismissed. 

Nation. 

Agency. 

Depart- 
ment. 

Total. 

Choctaw 

46 
12 
28 
174 
12 

3 

141 

37 

83 

389 

196 

2 

121 
16 
60 

135 
13 

313 

Chickasaw 

65 

Cherokee 

o 
3 

175 

Creek 

6 
1 

707 

45 

Seminole 

r 

4 

16 

1 

Total 

277                       9  !                675  1                    9                   349 

1,319 

LEASE  DIVISION. 

The  following  tables  show  the  disposition  of  all  leases  heretofore 
filed  with  this  office: 

LEASES   FILED. 

Oil  and  gas 41,  787 

Coal  and  asphalt 525 

Miscellaneous 324 

Agricultural 3,  829 

Total 46, 465 
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DISPOSITION    OF   LEASES   FILED. 

Approved  and  in  effect: 

Oil  and  gas 7, 412 

Coal  and  asphalt 107 

Miscellaneous 106 

Agricultural 1, 491 

Total 9, 116 

Canceled  by  the  department: 

Oil  and  gas 17,  753 

Coal  and  asphalt 157 

Miscellaneous 62 

Agricultural 168 

Total 18, 140 

Canceled  bv  agreement: 

Oil  and  gas 226 

Coal  and  asphalt 4 

Total 230 

Expired: 

Oil  and  gas 1,  050 

Coal  and  asphalt 15 

Miscellaneous 16 

Agricultural 1, 011 

Total 2, 092 

Removed  from  departmental  supervision  after  approval: 

Oil  and  gas 5,  576 

Coal  and  asphalt 84 

Miscellaneous 13 

Agricultural 150 

Total 5,  823 

Withdrawn  or  disapproved  by  department: 

Oil  and  gas 8,  379 

Coal  and  asphalt 103 

Miscellaneous 108 

Agricultural 861 

Total : 9, 451 

Canceled  for  failure  to  refile: 

Oil  and  gas 537 

Coal  and  asphalt 39 

Miscellaneous 12 

Agricultural 23 

Total 611 

Returned  to  lessee,  no  jurisdiction: 

Oil  and  gas 173 

Coal  and  asphalt 5 

Miscellaneous 7 

Agricultural 50 

Total 235 
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Pending  at  department: 

Oil  and  gas 143 

Coal  and  asphalt 0 

Miscellaneous 0 

Agricultural 0 

Total 143 

Pending  in  this  office: 

Oil  and  gas 538 

Coal  and  asphalt II 

Miscellaneous , .' 0 

Agricultural 75 

Total 624 

Total  leases  filed 46, 465 

Pending  in  this  office  June  30.  1919 898 

Filed  during  year  ended  June  30,  1920 3,  316 

Total 4,  214 

Leases  forwarded  for  approval  and   disapproval  and  acted  upon  by  Super- 
intendent for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 3,  556 

Leases  returned  to  lessee,  no  jurisdiction !  ] 

Leases  pending  in  this  office  June  30,  1920 624 

Total : 4,  214 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

Assignments  pending  June  30,  1919 207 

Assignments  filed  during  year  ended  June  30,  1920 1,  547 

Total 1,  754 

Assignments  forwarded  to  the  department  and  acted  upon  by  the  superin- 
tendent      1, 205 

Assignments  dismissed 93 

Total 1,  298 

Assignments  pending  June  30.  1920 456 

Total 1,  754 

On  August  16,  1919,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rescinded  the 
amendment  of  June  18,  1915,  to  section  11  of  the  regulations  approved 
April  20,  1908,  and  substituted  the  following  amendment: 

Leases  executed  by  guardians  of  minors  under  order  of  court ior  a  period  extending 
beyond  the  minority  of  the  minor  will  be  approved  unless  it  appears  that  such  action 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  minor:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
minor  becomes  of  age  within  one  year  from  date  of  execution  of  lease  the  consent  of  the 
minor  to  the  execution  of  the  lease  should  be  obtained  and  be  submitted  with  the 
lease  for  consideration. 

Under  date  of  November  19,  1919,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
issued  an  order  reading — 

In  cases  where  there  is  an  existing  oil  and  gas  mining  lease  covering  restricted  land 
expiring  on  a  certain  date,  no  new  oil  and  gas  mining  lease  will  be  given  favorable 
consideration  unless  it  is  executed  and  filed  after  the  expiration  of  the  former  lease. 

By  departmental  letter  of  September  24,  1919,  the  department 
authorized  this  office  to  receive  and  forward  for  consideration,  with 
such  report  and  recommendation  as  might  be  considered  proper,  ap- 
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plications  for  approval  of  commercial  leases  approved  by  the  county 
court  on  or  before  June  2,  1919,  and  assignments  thereof;  that  in  case 
of  conflicting  leases  all  interested  parties  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  present  whatever  showing  they  desire  before  the  cases  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  for  action;  that  the  lease  owner  be  required 
to  show  the  amount  of  development  work  performed  and  the  present 
production  of  oil  or  gas  and  to  agree  that  the  rates  of  royalty  be  not 
less  than  those  prescribed  in  the  regulations,  and  that  all  payments 
shall  be  payable  to  the  superintendent  for  the  benefit  of  the  full- 
blood  heirs. 

As  a  result  of  these  instructions,  there  have  been  received  approxi- 
mately 144  leases  of  this  character.  With  each  of  these  cases  the 
lessee  is  required  to  file  an  abstract  of  title  and  proof  of  heirship  for 
examination  before  the  lease  can  be  submitted  for  departmental 
action,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  time  is  necessary  to  place  such 
leases  in  proper  form  and  to  examine  the  papers  required. 

On  June  26,  1919,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  abolished  the 
4,800-acrc  limitation  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  will  result  in  lessees  paying  a  larger  bonus  for  leases  of 
restricted  lands  and  will  also  obviate  much  delay  in  the  completion 
of  leases  filed  for  departmental  approval. 

During  the  year  40  leases  have  been  extended  by  stipulation 
approved  by  the  department,  and  at  this  time  3  applications  for  such 
extension  are  pending  in  this  office. 

From  the  statistical  report  it  will  be  observed  that  3,316  leases  were 
filed  during  the  year  and  that  3,590  leases  were  disposed  of,  which  is  a 
larger  number  both  of  leases  filed  and  leases  disposed  of  than  for  the 
same  period  in  several  past  years. 

PIPE    LINES. 

Easements  for  pipe  lines,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  pump  stations  and  tank  sites  for 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 

Applications  filed  prior  to  July  1.  1919 370 

Applications  filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,   1920 21 

Total 391 

Applications  approved  or  withdrawn  prior  to  July  1,  1919 321 

Applications  approved  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920 26 

A  pplications  withdrawn  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  33,  1920 5 

A pplications  pending  in  department 3 

Applications  pending  in  this  office  awaiting  additional  information  from  appli- 
cants  : 9 

Applications  pending  in  this  office  awaiting  opinions  of  allottees  in  re  assessment. 

of  damages 9 

Applications  pending  in  this  office  awaiting  inspection  of  lines  and  assessment  of 

damages 18 

Total 391 

Applications  filed  during  fiscal  year: 

For  pipe  line  rights  of  way." 14 

For  telephone  and  telegraph  line  rights  of  way 4 

For  pump  station  sites 3 

SEGREGATED    COAL    AND    ASPHALT    LAND    LEASES. 

No  additional  segregated  coal  land  was  leased  for  mining  purposes 
during  the  fiscal  year,  for  the  reason  that  on  March  19,  1919,  the 
department  held  that  in  view  of  the  act  of  February  8,  1918,  pro- 
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viding  for  the  sale  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  deposits,  it 
would  be  inadvisable  to  continue  leasing  segregated  coa]  lands. 
Since  above  date  all  applicants  have  been  advised  of  this  ruling  and 
of  the  next  sale. 

During  the  year  three  asphalt  leases  were  canceled  and  assignments 
of  six  segregated  coal  leases  were  approved  by  the  department. 

Rentals  for  agricultural  and  grazing  tribal  lands. 

Tracts  tribal  land  rented : 

Choctaw-Chickasaw  Nations,  segregated  land 147 

Creek  Nation,  canceled  allotment  and  town  lots 73 

Total 220 

ROYALTY  DIVISION. 

Accounts  between  individual  lessors  and  lessees  are  kept  showing 
receipts  from  lessees  and  disbursements  to  lessors.  Advance  royalty 
and  annual  rental  are  collected  on  nonproducing  leases.  Such  pay- 
ments are  made  directly  to  this  office  by  lessees.  Lessors'  royalty 
interest  on  producing  leases  is  remitted  by  pipe-line  companies  under 
division  orders  approved  by  this  office. 

Open  accounts  and  classification. 

Open  accounts,  July  1,  1919 10,  228 

Producing  accounts,  June  30,  1920 1, 127 

Nonproducing,  oil  and  gas 8,  012 

Agricultural  accounts 1,  546 

Leases  canceled  (bond  held) 148 

Tribal  coal-lease  accounts 128 

Pipe-line  accounts 674    . 

Miscellaneous  accounts 96 

Total,  close  fiscal  year 11,  731 

Increase  during  fiscal  year  1920 1,  503 

Leases,  cancellations,  and  claims. 

Leases  canceled  in  whole  or  in  part 556 

Leases  canceled ,  delinquent 148 

Percentage  of  delinquency 26.  6 

Leases  canceled  and  delinquent  preceding  year 244 

Percentage  of  delinquency  preceding  year 19. 3 

Total  claims  arising  during  fiscal  year  unpaid $4,  393.  67 

Old  claims 10,  392. 35 

Tctal  unpaid  claims,  June  30,  1920 14,  786. 02 

Of  this  amount  there  is  due  from — ■ 

Equitable  Surety  Go.  (liquidating) $4,  535.  51 

New  England  Equitable  Surety  Co 230. 00 

Illinois  Surety  Co.  (receivership) 1,  383. 50 

Personal  surety  (including  agricultural  leases) 3,  210.  84 

No  bond  (agricultural  leases) 1,  032.  50 

10,  392.  35 
Total  new  claims 4,  393.  67 

Total  claims 14, 786.  02 
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CANCELLATIONS. 

On  February  13,  1920,  the  department  instructed  this  office  that 

new  leases  executed  prior  to  cancellation  of  old  leases  should  he  for- 
warded for  disapproval.  Thus,  when  a  lease  is  to  he  canceled  for 
delinquency  or  on  completed  application  of  lessee,  the  lessor  can  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  again  lease  his  land  until  the 
records  show  the  old  lease  canceled.  It  is  believed  this  rule  results 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  lessor  and  that  each  particular  case  should 
be  judged  upon  its  own  merits,  keeping  in  view  the  interest  of  the 
lessor. 

INCOME    TAX. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  possible  claims  were  investigated,  and  of 
this  number  212  payments  were  made,  totaling  $351,148.18.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  many  claims  for  additional  payments  were 
presented  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  1914.  l^he  cause  for 
this  is  that  this  office  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  basis  on 
which  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  fixes  depletion.  This 
office  has  computed  the  taxes  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  decrease  in 
production  for  each  current  year,  taking  the  per  cent  of  the  decrease 
as  the  depiction.  This  has  not  been  allowed.  Additional  assess- 
ments have  been  made  in  many  cases,  amounting,  in  some  instances, 
from  $25,000  to  $30,000.  Many  penalties  have  been  assessed  against 
restricted  Indians  because  of  failure  to  pay  the  additional  assessment. 
This  is  caused  by  reason  of  mailing  the  notice  of  demand  directly  to 
the  restricted  Indians  in  place  of  to  this  office,  as  has  been  requested. 
This  office  also  paid  for  restricted  Indians  $32,657.50  inheritance 
taxes. 

NINE    MONTHS'    DRILLING    REQUIREMENT. 

On  July  10,  1919,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  waived  the  require 
ment  to  drill  within  nine  months  on  all  approved  oil  and  gas  mining 
leases. 

Miscellaneous. 

Vouchers  paid  during  the  year 25,  350 

Division  orders  approved 237 

Pieces  of  mail  received: 

Letters 16,  252 

Miscellaneous  (approximately) 11,  200 

Receipts  and  disbursements,  oil,  gas  and  other  individual  royalties ,  from  1904  to  1920. 


Fiscal  year. 


$1,300.00 

91,634.40 

323,555.40 

775,489.15 

1,692,627.55 

1,813,460.28 

1,420,894.97 

1911 1, 365, 826. 52 

1912 1,134,432.34 

1913 1,496,179.31 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


Receipts. 


Disburse- 
ments. 


$61,931.38 
339,279.01 
679,347.45 
1,685,675.26 
1,802,893.20 
1,301,508.99 
1,191,997.18 
1,123,864.08 
1,201,362.09 


Fiscal  year. 


Receipt* 


1914 182,059, 

1915 1,953; 

1916 3,996, 

1917 4,441, 

1918 4,676, 

1919 4,523, 

1920 5,077, 

Total. 36,834, 


826. 14 
055. 37 
426. 68 
645.  53 

628. 15 
522. 95 
977. 92 


482.  66 


Disburse- 
ments. 


520,198.32 
195,223.72 
266,216.91 
377,159.58 
637,771-20 
210,873.21 
688,614.01 


33,283,915.59 
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Coal  leases  acquired  under  act  of  June  28,  1898 105 

Acreage  embraced,  including  additional  tracts 101,  942.  66 

Coal  leases  acquired  under  act  of  Mar.  4,  1913 18 

Acreage  embraced 7, 851.  23 

Number  of  asphalt  leases 2 

Acreage  embraced 1 ,  920 

Tons  of  coal  mined  during  fiscal  year 2,  680,  069 

Tons  of  coal  mined  during  preceding  year 3, 055, 016 

Advance  royalty  and  royalty  on  production  during  preceding  year $231, 969.  04 

Advance  royalty  and  royalty  on  production  during  fiscal  year $211,  740.  48 

Advance  royalty  paid  on  asphalt  leases $] ,  000.  00 

CASHIER'S  DIVISION. 

Collections  of  tribal  moneys  exceeded  last  year's  receipts  by  more 
than  $1,000,000,  of  which  over  $600,000  was  received  from  the  sale 
of  coal  and  asphalt  deposits. 

For  the  fiscal  year  two  new  per  capita  payments  were  authorized 
by  the  act  of  June  30,  1919.  The  Choctaws  received  $140,  the 
Chickasaws  $200,  per  capita. 

These  payments  have  been  nearly  completed  during  the  year,  as 
follows : 


Number 

of 
shares. 

Amount. 

Due  and 

unpaid 

(per 

cent). 

Nation. 

Per 
capita. 

Total  au- 
thorized. 

Paid. 

Choctaws...  . 

20,799 
6,304 

$140.00 
200.00 

$2,911,860.00 
1,260,800.00 

$2,693,440.96 
1,198,300.00 

8.11 

Chickasaws...  . 

4.95 

Tribal  payments  have  been  made  for  a  number  of  years.  Since 
July  1,  1911,  tribal  funds  have  been  distributed  among  the  members 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as  follows: 


Tribe. 

Number.        Amount. 

1 

20,799  ,$15,941,679.09 

6,304       4,094,580.40 

41,696  1     1,655,323.74 

18,761        2.741.758.66 

Cherokee. 

Creek 

3,127 

2,383,660.64 

Total 

90,687 

26,817,002.53 

The  amount  disbursed  during  the  same  period  to  these  Indians 
from  their  individual  funds  aggregates  $32,954,075.55,  making  a  total 
of  $59,771,078.08  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes,  of  which  about  $11,000,000  was  invested  in  Government 
war  securities. 

The  total  of  individual  Indian  moneys  on  deposit  in  141  National 
and  36  State  banks  of  Oklahoma  aggregates  $5,916,794.80,  for  which 
the  amount  of  $247,400.40  in  interest  was  received  during  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

The  collections  during  the  year  necessitated  the  issuance  of  40,095 
official  receipts,  a  large  number  of  which  include  hundreds  of  items. 
To  make  the  payments  114,500  checks  were  issued. 

The  financial  statement  in  detail  follows: 
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Red  ipts. 

Tribal  collections: 

Choctaw-l  !hicls;asaw  Nations —  (  hoctaw.  Chick  is  iw. 

I  !oal  and  asphalt  royalties $117.  626. 35  $39.  208.  80 

Rental  on  tribal  lands 2,687.47  895.83 

Sale  of  mi  illotted  lands ill.  395.  47  138.  144.  <>o 

Sale  of  timber  lands 886,  438.  50  295,  179.  52 

Sale  of  surface  of  segregated  coal 

and  asphalt  lands. 37  1.  397.  62  124.  799.  24 

Sale  of  improvements  on  tribal 

lands 1.812.80  604.25 

Sale  of  coal  and  asphalt  deposits  461,  899.  66  153,  954. 38 

Sale  of  town  lots 138.39  46.11 

Sale  of  town-silo  maps 13.40  13.90 

Sale  of  tribal  property 180.  00 

Deferred  payment  and  interest, 

Bloomfield  Academy 2,166.78  2,150.07 

Pipe  line  and  telephone  damages  48.  97  16. 33 

2,  261.  625.  41  755.  492. 43 

— =  $3,  017, 117.  84 

Creek  Nation — 

Rental  on  tribal  lands 522.  50 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands 33.  466.  56 

Sale  of  council  house,  Okmulgee 100,  000. 00 

Sale  of  town  lots 12,  991.  29 

Sale  of  town-site  maps 19.  75 

Settlement,  Emma  Coker  case 75,  000.  00 

Judgment,  cancellation  of  allotment 393. 00 

Sale  of  improvements 50.  00 

Pipe  line  and  telephone  damages 70.  63 

222,  513.  73 

Cherokee  Nation — 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands 685.  00 

Pipe  line  and  telephone  damages 33.  57 

718. 57 

Seminole  Nation — 

Sale  of  unallotted  lands 559.  29 

Total  tribal  collections 3,  240.  909.  43 

Individual  Indian  moneys: 
Royalty  accounts — 

Royalties  on  production $4, 175,  514.  75 

Advance  royalty  and  bonus 803, 194. 40 

Interest  on  investments 264, 167.  61 

Interest  on  bank  deposits 135,  309.  65 

Refunds  and  deposits 132.  398.  61 

Voluntary  deposits  and  miscellaneous 176, 170.  71 

5,686,755.73 

Other  individual  Indian  money  accounts — 

Proceeds  from  land  sales. 654,  992.  08 

Transfers  from  tribal  payments 347.  718.  55 

Redeposits  and  other  sources 125.  861. 06 

Interest 79,  622. 13 

Voluntary  deposits 25, 133.  97 

1,233,327.79 

War  savings  stamps: 

Voluntary  deposit 21.  70 

Increase  in  value 21,  448.  75 

21,  470. 45 

Total  individual  Indian  monevs 6,  941,  553.  97 
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Miscellaneous  moneys: 

Sale  of  town-site  maps  and  other  Government  prop- 
erty   $2,  301.  20 

Sale  of  improvements  on  tribal  lands 2,  261. 09 

Sale  of  oil  and  gas  lease  blanks 4,  691.  00 

Sale  of  certified  copies  and  maps 8,  750.  90 

Sale  of  certified  copies  under  section  8,  act  of 

Apr.  26.  1906 29,  085. 31 

Filing  fees,  oil  and  gas  leases,  assignments,  and 

stipulations 23,  280. 00 

Pipe-line  inspection  fees 70. 19 

Interest  on  special  deposits 34,  570.  31 

Advertising  fees  on  allotted  lands 4, 171. 50 

Overpayments  on  advance  royalty 4,  252. 74 

Refunds  and  reimbursements,  appropriations 2, 183. 76 

Refunds  and  reimbursements,  tribal  funds 192.  67 

Sale  of  farm  products,  Collins  Institute 126.  90 

Board,  etc..  Tuskahoma  Academy 1,  291.  65 

Outstanding  liabilities 5,  750.  59 

Pupils'  money,  Tuskahoma  Academy 801. 84 

Total  remittances  received  as  special  deposits 14,  001,  066. 48 

Total  miscellaneous  moneys $14, 124,  848. 13 

Total 24,  307,  311.  53 

Received  by  Treasury  warrants  on  requisition 1,  728,  548.  85 

Received  tribal  funds  from  banks 3, 148, 006.  81 

4,876,555.66 

Total  receipts 29, 183,  867. 19 

Balances  carried  over  from  previous  year: 

Congressional  appropriations 70,  339.  23 

Tribal  funds 958,  699. 19 

Miscellaneous  moneys 6, 177. 18 

Individual  Indian  moneys 5,  665,  205.  64 

Outstanding  liabilities 1, 456.  42 

War  savings  stamps  held  for  individual  Indians. . .        799,  982. 10 

7,501,859.76 

Special  deposits  on  hand  June  30,  1919 863,  693.  51 

Total  balances 8,  365,  553.  27 

Grand  total 37,  549,  420. 46 

Disbursements. 

CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Administration  of  affairs,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Okla- 
homa, 1919: 

Office  rents  of  field  clerks $138.  00 

Traveling  expenses 1,  847.  61 

Sundrv  purchases  and  expenses 383.  62 

$2,  369.  23 

Administration  of  affairs,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Okla- 
homa, 1920: 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 155,  018.  65 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees 2,  329. 14 

Traveling  expenses 19,  807.  07 

Office  rents  of  field  clerks 4,  743.  35 

Purchase  of  automobiles 4,  290. 10 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing 2,  019.  03 

Sundry  purchases  and  expenses 3, 528.  37 


191,  735.  71 
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Administration  of  affairs,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Okla- 
homa, 1919-20: 

Salaries  of  regular  employees $6,  527.  33 

Traveling  expenses 814.  03 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing 112.  87 

Sundry  purchases  and  expenses 365.  86 

$7 .  820.  09 

Industrial  work  and  care  of  timber,  1919  (A.  and  S.): 

Traveling  expenses 240. 17 

Industrial  work  and  care  of  timber,  1920  (A.  and  S.).: 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 12,  450.  51 

Traveling  expenses 5,  032.  97 

Sundry  purchases 147.  87 

i  / ,  631.  35 

Oil  and  gas  inspectors,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1919: 

Traveling  expenses 210.  97 

Sundry  purchases  and  expenses 57. 12 

268. 09 

Probate  attorneys,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma, 

1919: 

Traveling  expenses 489.  96 

Office  rents 198.  00 

Sundry  purchases  and  expenses 177.  06 

865. 02 

Probate  attorneys,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Oklahoma, 

1920: 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 68,  241.  67 

Traveling  expenses 5, 181.  73 

Office  rents 3,  560.  97 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing 1,  022.  31 

Legal  expenses 779. 10 

Sundry  purchases  and  expenses 384.  54 

79, 170.  32 

Indian  schools,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1919: 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing 3.  41 

Aid  of  common  schools 55,  809.  75 

55,  813. 16 

Indian  schools,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1920: 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 8,  834.  34 

Traveling  expenses 1,  224.  44 

Sundry  expenses 209.  92 

Aid  of  common  schools 203,  802.  22 

214, 070.  92 

Pay  of  Indian  police,  1920: 

Salaries  of  regular  employees $7,  734.  00 

Sundry  purchases 379. 14 

8, 113. 14 

Relieving  distress  and  prevention  of  diseases  among  Indians,  1920: 

Relief  of  sick  and  indigent  Indians 163.  71 

Increased  compensation,  Indian  Service,  1919 138.  54 

Increased  compensation,  Indian  Service,  1920 46,  439.  09 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1919: 

Salaries  of  regular  employees .69 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1920: 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 428.  00 

Industry  among  Indians,  1919-20: 

Purchase  of  seeds  for  distribution  among  Indians 818.  07 

Total  disbursed  from  congressional  appropriations 626,  085.  30 

TRIBAL   FUNDS. 

Tribal  funds: 

Tribal  officers,  salaries  and  expenses 20,  267. 04 

Tribal  attorneys,  under  contract,  salaries,  and  expenses 24,  421. 19 

Refunds  and  expenses,  account  sale  of  tribal  lands  and  coal  and 

asphalt  deposits 14,  743. 34 

Expenses  of  per  capita  and  equalization  payments , . ,  13,  978. 24 
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Tribal  funds — Continued. 

Per  capita  payments $4,  298,  385.  97 

Payments  in  lieu  of  allotments 404,  706. 17 

Expenses  and  improvements  of  tribal  schools 25,  584.  32 

Total  disbursed  from  tribal  funds 4,  802,  08G.  27 

INDIVIDUAL    INDIAN    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    MONEYS. 

Lease  royalties: 

Paid  to  Indians $2,  888, 186.  63 

Purchase  of  Victory  loan  bonds 1,  458,  000.  00 

Income  tax  paid 342,  427.  38 

4,688,614.01 

Other  individual  Indian  moneys: 

Paid  to  Indians 1,  057, 112.  01 

Purchase  of  Victory  loan  bonds 11,  835.  00 

Income  tax  paid 2,  985. 19 

1,  071,  932.  20 

Overpayments  on  advanced  royalties 3,  838. 28 

Outstanding  liabilities 36.  32 

War-savings  stamps  held  for  Indians: 

Converted $72,  615.  60 

Delivered  to  Indians 13,  912. 40 

86,  528.  00 

Miscellaneous  moneys: 

Certified  copies,  section  8 — 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 22,  344.  84 

Salaries  o{  temporary  employees 836.  67 

Purchase  of  supplies  and  sundry  expenses 2.  422.  75 

25,  604.  26 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Five  Civilized  Tribes: 

Salaries  of  regular  employees 35,  716.  41 

Salaries  of  temporary  employees 6,  466.  75 

Traveling  expenses 10.  216.  67 

Refunds 159. 04 

Sundry  purchases  and  expenses 13,  498. 10 

Registry  fees 706.  40 

66,  763.  37 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  advertising: 

Advertising  of  allotted  Indian  land  sales 3,  385.  21 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Collins  Institute: 

Expense  of  farm  operation 528. 94 

Expenses  of  pipe-line  inspection 70. 19 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  Tuskahoma  Academy: 

Sundry  purchases  and  expenses SO  \ .  85 

Pupils  money,  Tuskahoma  Academy 791.  24 

Total  transfer  of  special  deposits,  as  shown  by  receipts,  to  various  funds  13, 428,  778.  42 

Refund  of  excess  and  erroneous  remittances 356,  350.  01 

Paid  to  owners  of  improvements 2,  261 .  09 

Total  individual  Indian  and  miscellaneous  moneys 19,  736,  376.  39 

Total  disbursed 25, 164,  547.  96 

RECAPITULATION    OF    DISBURSEMENTS. 

Congressional  appropriations: 

General  office,  Five  Civilized  Tribes $1 24,  730.  60 

Field  service,  Five  Civilized  Tribes 151,  006.  59 

School  supervision  and  aid  of  common  schools 270,  312.  77 

Probate  work  and  legal  expenses 80,  035.  34 

626.  085.  30 
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Tribal  funds: 

Indian  tribal  officers  and  attorneys,  and  expenses.         $44,  688.  23 

Expenses  of  tribal  schools 25,  584.  32 

Tribal  payments  and  other  expenses 4,  731,  813.  72 

$4,  802,  086.  27 

Individual  Indian  moneys  paid  to  Indians 3,  959,  211.  04 

Government  bonds  purchased  for  Indians 1,  469,  835.  00 

Miscellaneous  payments  and  expenses 878,  551.  93 

Transfer  from  special  deposits 13, 428,  778.  42 

19,/ 36,  376.  39 

Total  disbursements 25, 164,  547.  91  i 

Deposited    Indian    moneys   to   credit   Five   Civilized 

Tribes 3,  240,  909.  43 

Deposited  account  sale  of  Government  property 2,  025.  56 

Deposited  to  reimburse  appropriations 2,  04  1 .  77 

Deposited  to  reimburse  tribal  funds 192.  07 

Deposited  miscellaneous  funds .*  77,  272.  73 

Deposited  unexpended  balances 73,  905.  90 


Total  deposited 

Balances  on  hand  June  30,  1920: 

( longressional  appropriations 

Tribal  funds 

Miscellaneous  moneys 

Individual  Indian  moneys 

War  savings  stamps  held  for  Indians . 
Outstanding  liabilities. 


3,  396, . 


18,  944.  02 

306,  089.  01 

18,  212.  24 

6,  823,  549.  97 

734,  924.  55 

7, 170.  69 

Special  deposits 1,  079,  631.  56 

Total  balances 8,  988,  522.  04 


Grand  total 37,  549, 420.  46 

Analysis  of  disbursements  of  tribal  funds . 


Choctaw. 

Chickasaw. 

Cherokee. 

Creek.        Seminole. 

Total. 

Expenses    and    improve- 
ments of  tribal  schools ... 

Expenses  of  per  capita  and 
equalization  payments. . 

Expenses  account  sale  of 

$17,677.11 
5,973.31 
5,321.87 
2, 835. 40 

2,900.17 
7,728.20 

7, 805. 09 

9,203.87 
3,009,327.62 

$4, 862. 27 

2,001.00 

1,773.97 

945.19 

966.74 
8,980.25 

6,838.02 

2,066.35 
1,253,950.00 

$1.76 

$1,851.42       $1,191.76 
5,991.98              11.95 

$25,584.32 
13,978.24 
7,095.84 
3,780.59 

3,806.91 
20,267.04 

24,421.19 

404,706.17 
4,298,385.97 

Expenses  account  sale  of 



Refunds    account    tribal 
land  sales  and  payment 

3,558.59  ' 

Tribal  attorneys  and  ex- 

9,778.08    

Payments  in  lieu  of  allot- 
ment   

5,509.99     370.215.65       17.710.31 

Per  capita  payments 

1, 282. 00 

33,  826. 35 

Total 

3,068,772.64 

1,282,383.79 

6,793.75      391.395.72       52.740.37    4.802.086.27 

1         ' 

MAIL  DIVISION. 

The  mail  division  handled  808,804  items  of  mail  as  compared  with 
814,722  during  the  fiscal  year  1919,  classified  as  follows: 

Incoming: 

Departmental  letters 6,  536 

Miscellaneous  letters 109,  874 

Stamped  but  unnumbered  vouchers,  applications,  etc.,  approx- 
imately   275,  000 


Total 391,  410 
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Outgoing: 

Departmental  letters 9,  482 

Miscellaneous  letters 157,  912 

Circulars,  form  letters,  etc. ,  approximately 250,  000 

Total 417,  394 

Grand  total 808,  804 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  mailed  not  less  than  175,000 
advertisements  of  allotted  and  unallotted  land  and  coal  and  asphalt 
mineral  deposits,  the  grand  total  aggregating  a  few  less  thai)  1 ,000,000 
items. 

UNITED  STATES  OIL  INSPECTOR. 

OIL    AND    GAS    OPERATIONS. 

A  review  of  operations  in  the  production  of  oil  and  gas  within  the 
area  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  during  the  past  fiscal  year  fails  to 
disclose  the  discovery  of  a  new  pool  of  oil  of  any  importance.  A  mate- 
rial increase  iti  production  has  occurred,  but  this  has  been  due  to  a 
persistent  and  systematic  campaign  of  drilling,  both  in  well-directed 
wildcat  work  and  deeper  drilling  over  shallow  sand  areas.  The  in- 
crease in  average  daily  production  of  the  oil  pools  within  this  terri- 
tory has  not  been  sufficient,  however,  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  crude  oil  and  its  by-products. 

DEVELOPMENT   WORK, 

A  comparative  tabulation  showing  the  oil  and  gas  wells  and  dry 
holes  drilled  within  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  those  within  the 
restricted  area  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  as  follows: 


Month. 


State. 


Oil.        Gas.       Dry. 


Five  Civilized  Tribes. 


Oil.        Gas.       Dry 


Total. 


Oil.        Gas.       Dry. 


1919. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1920. 

Tanuary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


454 
488 
508 
521 
441 
312 


365 
293 
520 
524 
625 
572 


254 
207 
200 
195 
171 
134 


L47 

Hi) 
L28 
163 
184 

17s 


481 
517 
531 
543 
455 
322 


379 
302 
544 
545 
713 


6,691 


681  ,  2,051 


234 


29 


117 


5,925 


710 


213 
216 
206 
204 
184 
139 


158 
114 
140 
174 


2, 168 


These  figures  on  the  number  of  tests  drilled  in  the  State  indicate  a 
continuous  development  campaign  with  results  comparing  closely 
with  last  year's  reports,  which  were  as  follows:  A  total  of  8,429  wells 
drilled,  resulting  in  5,386  producers,  775  gas  wells,  and  2,26S  dry  holes. 

It  is  noticeable  that  development  work  on  restricted  lands  within 
the  area  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  has  to  its  credit,  4.1  p6r  cent  of 
the  oil  wells,  4.2  per  cent  of  the  gas  wells,  5.7  per  cent  of  the  dry 
holes,  and  4.5  per  cent  of  the  total  completed  wells  within  the  State. 
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PRICE    OF    CRUDE    OIL. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  posted  market  price  of  Mid-Conti- 
nenl  crude  oil  lias  advanced  in  a  greater  ratio  than  in  any  other  year 
since  oil  was  first  discovered  in  Oklahoma.  The  regular  Mid-Conti- 
uenl  grade  of  oil  has  risen  in  price  over  51  per  cent,  or  from  $2.2o  to 
S3.50  per  barrel,  and  the  Healdton  oil  over  103  per  cent,  or  from 
$1 .35  to  $2.75  per  barrel.  The  respective  increases  applicable  to  both 
grades  of  oil  and  the  dates  upon  which  they  were  effective  were  as 
follows : 

MID-CONTINENT. 

Nov.  20,  1919 from  $2.25  to  $2.50 

Dec.  20,  1919 from    2.50  to    2.75 

Jan.  5.  1920 from    2.75  to    3.00 

Feb.  27,  1920 from    3.00  to    3.25 

Mar.  1,  1920 from    3.25  to    3.50 

HEALDTON. 

Dec.  19,  1919 from  $1.35  to  $1 .85 

Dec.  22,  1919 from    1.85  to    2.00 

Jan.  8,  1920 from    2.00  to    2.25 

Feb.  27,  1920 from    2.25  to    2.50 

Mar.  3,  1920 from    2.50  to    2.75 

The  inequality  existing  between  the  supply  of  crude  oil  and  the 
demand  has  intensified  competition  among  purchasers,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  classifying  the  production  from  the  new  fields  of  Hewitt, 
Walters,  and  Comanche-Duncan  districts  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State,  as  the  same  grade  of  oil  as  that  produced  in  the  regular 
Mid-Continent  area  in  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  State, 
and  in  consequence  the  oil  commands  the  same  price. 

The  phenomenal  increase  of  over  105  per  cent  in  the  posted  market 
price  for  Healdton  crude  oil  is  largely  due  to  the  extension  of  the 
lines  of  several  large  purchasing  agencies  to  that  field  and  to  the 
Hewitt  field  adjoining.  This  extension  of  purchasing  facilities  has 
resulted  in  a  very  close  comparison  between  the  relative  grades  of 
oil  produced  in  the  two  fields,  and  has  made  the  difference  in  prices 
less  marked  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  Furthermore,  the 
substantial  increase  in  the  market  price  of  all  crude  oil  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  has  been  due  to  the  scarcity  and  the  increased  cost  of 
supplies  and  drilling  equipment  of  all  kinds  and  also  to  the  great 
advance  in  wages.  The  increase  in  the  posted  market  price  was  in- 
evitable in  consequence  of  these  conditions. 

LEASING    OF    DEPARTMENTAL    ACREAGE. 

A  record  of  leasing  activity,  covering  the  past  fiscal  year,  showing 
the  number  of  leases  filed,  acreage  covered,  and  total  bonus  paid,  is 
as  follows: 
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Month. 

Leases 
Bled. 

Number 
of  acres. 

Total 
bonus  paid. 

1919— Julv 

352 
314 
156 

208 
318 
267 

194 
223 
347 
300 
276 
207 

37,647.60 
31,837.58 
15,144.94 
22, 125. 20 
38,  136.66 
28,034.01 
20,759.73 
23,211.21 
33,120.23 
30, 802. 35 
26,985.84 
21,474.58 

$115  514  83 

August 

59,529.69 
55,049  23 

September 

October 

14,200.05 
112  996.33 

November 

December 

42,  100.01 
15  315  94 

1920— January 

February 

18,293.68 

73,947.77 
84,511.57 

A  pril 

150,964.04 

149, 709. 24 

Total 

3,162 

329, 579. 93 

982, 132. 38 

A  greater  portion  of  the  acreage  covered  by  departmental  lease- 
is  located  in  wildcat  territory  and  is  included  in  blocks  of  commers 
cial  leases  taken  up  preparatory  to  the  drilling  of  a  test  well. 

The  total  bonus  paid  for  acreage,  as  disclosed  by  the  records  of 
this  office,  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation,  giving  the  number 
of  leases  filed,  acreage  covered,  and  total  bonus  paid  during  the  cal- 
endar years  from  1915  to  1919,  inclusive: 


Year. 

Leases 
filed. 

Number 
of  acres. 

Total 
bonus  paid. 

1913 

3,492 
2,195 
2,417 
2,212 
1,719 
702 
3,206 

365,817.36 
279, 100. 56 
254,375.47 
241,  736. 27 
181,425.40 
71,221.28 
344,921.98 

$354,617.76 
218, 700.  73 

1914 

1915 

313,213.86 

327,838.73 
325, 439. 53 
108,870.71 
757,981.19 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

NEW    POOLS. 

Beggs- Mounds. — The  Beggs-Mounds  district  is  the  most  active 
section  of  the  State.  The  general  area  involved  may  be  designated 
by  T.  14,  15,  and  16  N.,  and  R.  9,  10,  and  HE.  This  area  has  been 
canvassed  very  carefully  by  all  of  the  large  companies,  every  avail- 
able section  has  been  leased  and  many  wells  are  being  drilled.  What 
is  known  as  the  Beggs  pool,  within  a  radius  of  6  or  7  miles  from  Beggs, 
is  now  producing  approximately  35,000  barrels  of  oil  daily.  A  number 
of  very  good  wells  have  been  completed  in  different  sections  in  the 
above  townships,  all  of  which  appear  to  indicate  pools  of  small  di- 
mensions. The  depth  at  which  the  producing  sand  is  encountered 
is  much  lower  than  has  hitherto  been  known  and  the  general  success 
of  development  work  in  the  lower  sands  is  leading  to  a  systematic 

grogram  of  deeper  drillings  in  all  of  the  present  producing  oil  pools  of 
>klahoma. 
ComancJie-Duncan. — On  December  5,  1919,  an  oil  well  with  an 
estimated  capacity  of  20  barrels  daily  was  completed  at  a  depth  of 
2,032  feet  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  NE,  4  of  NW.  4  of  sec.  13, 
T.  2  S.,  R.  8  W.  This  was  the  first  producing  oil  well  from  a  deep 
sand  in  this  locality,  and  the  favorable  result  of  deeper  drilling  has 
led  to  considerable  activity  throughout  this  general  territory. 

On  March  31,  1920,  the  Empire  Gas  &  Fuel  Co.  completed  a  test 
well  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  SW.  4  of  sec.  33,  1  S.,  8  W.,  with 
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an  estimated  capacity  of  800  barrels  daily,  at  a  depth  of  about  1.700 
feet.  The  discovery  of  a  well  of  such  capacity  in  this  locality  was 
unexpected.  The  well  is  located  about  4  miles  north  and  5  miles 
west  of  the  town  of  Comanche,  Okla.,  and  while  the  general  pool  in 
this  locality  is  designated  as  the  Comanche-Duncan  it  is  in  reality 
just  outside  the  area  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Since  the  comple- 
tion of  this  initial  test,  fully  20  other  wells  have  been  drilled  in  the 
vicinity,  all  of  which  were  producers.  The  general  trend  of  the  pro- 
ducing sand  appears  to  extend  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  line 
toward  Comanche,  Okla.  Several  oil  wells  have  already  been  com- 
pleted close  to  that  town,  in  sec.  19,  2  S.,  7  W.  The  field,  however, 
is  not  yet  clearly  defined. 

Hewitt  Held.— The  Hewitt  pool,  in  T.  4  S.,  R.  2  W.,  which  was 
opened  by  a  test  well  completed  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  NW.  4 
of  NW.  4  of  NW.  4  of  sec.  27,  4  S.,  2  W.,  on  May  31,  1919,  one  month 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  has  gradually  been  extended 
in  a  general  northern  and  northwestern  direction.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 25,000  barrels  of  oil  being  produced  at  the  present  time 
from  about  100  wells  located  in  sees.  15,  16,  21,  and  27,  T.  4  S., 
R.  2  W.  This  is  a  very  active  district,  as  many  tests  are  being  drilled 
in  an  effort  to  outline  the  limits  of  the  producing  area. 

PIPE    LINES. 

While  activity  in  the  construction  of  pipe  lines  has  not  been 
particularly  noticeable,  several  of  the  large  companies  have  made 
necessary  additions  to  their  systems  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  pro- 
duction in  the  various  fields.     Some  of  these  are  as  follows: 

The  Empire  Pipe  Line  Co.  is  constructing  an  8-inch  line  from 
Healdton,  Okla.,  to  Burkburnett,  Tex.  This  line  will  supply  crude  oil 
to  the  Empire  interests  at  Healdton. 

The  Sinclair  Consolidated  Co.  has  finished  an  8-inch  line  from 
Healdton,  Okla.,  to  Burkburnett,  Tex.,  which  will  enable  the  com- 
pany to  handle  some  of  the  production  in  that  district,  distributing 
same  via  the  northern  connection  of  its  trunk  line,  supplying  Chicago, 
111.,  on  the  north  and  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south. 

The  Producers'  and  Refiners'  Corporation  has  completed  a  4-inch 
line  from  the  Beggs  pool  to  its  refinery  at  Tulsa.  This  company  is 
also  constructing  a  4-inch  line  from  Burkburnett,  Tex.,  to  Law-ton, 
Okla. 

The  Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  has  completed  two  6-inch  lines  from  its 
main  pumping  station,  in  sec.  32,  T.  4  S.,  R.  3  W.,  to  the  Hewitt  oil 
field. 

The  Southern  Oil  Corporation  has  completed  a  4-inch  line  from 
Burkburnett,  Tex.  to  Walters,  Okla.  A  loading  rack  has  been  built 
a  I  Walters  to  load  cars  for  the  company's  refinery  at  Yale,  Okla. 

The  number  of  wells  connected  with  purchasing  agencies  and  the 
estimated  average  daily  production,  separated  as  to  departmental 
and  commercial  acreage  in  the  Cushing  and  the  Healdton-Hewitt 
fields,  are  as  follows: 
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Departmental. 

Commercial. 

Total. 

Field. 

Estimated 
;n  erage 

daily  pro- 
duction. 

Number 
of 

wells. 

Estimated 
average 

daily  pro- 
duction. 

Number 

of 

wells. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Number 
of 

Well    . 

Cushing 

Barrels. 
11,419 
3,106 

886 
310 

Barrels. 

26,  778 
51,570 

2,051 
1,935 

Barrels. 
38,  L97 

54, 676 

2,937 
2, 245 

Healdton- lie  wilt 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in  both  production  and 
number  of  wells  on  departmental  leases  in  the  Healdton  field,  which  is 
due  to  removal  of  restrictions  on  several  allotments  of  large  produc- 
tion. 

The  material  increase  in  average  daily  production  of  the  com- 
mercial acreage,  as  compared  with  the  figures  last  year,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  discovery  of  the  new  Hewitt  field  and  an  intensive  drilling 
campaign  in  the  proven  area  of  the  old  Healdton  field. 

STORAGE    OF    OIL. 

Cushing  field. 

A  close  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  storage  oil  in  the  Cushing 
field  and  the  owners  thereof  as  of  June  30,  1920,  is  as  follows: 

Standard  group :  Barrels. 

Carter  Oil  Co 7,  568,  538 

Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Co 89,  888 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co 170, 107 


Total 7,  828,  533 


Miscellaneous  refinery  groups: 

Sinclair  Oil  &  Gas  Co 567,  000 

C.  B.  Shaffer , 63,  918 

Pierce  Oil  Corporation 255,  000 

Texas  Co 4,  757,  072 


Total 5,  642,  990 


Independent  interests: 

Roxana  Petroleum  Co 239,  205 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad 1,  208,  899 


Total 1, 448, 104 


Grand  total 14,  919,  627 

A  comparison  of  the  amounts  of  oil  on  hand  owned  by  the  groups 
specified  above  as  between  June  30,  1919,  and  the  same  date,  1920, 
is  herewith  presented: 


Storage. 

Increase(+) 

June  30, 
1919. 

June  30, 
1920. 

or  de- 
crease (— ). 

Barrels. 
16,384,326 

3,628,818 
271,  935 

Bands. 
7,828,533 

5,  6-1  J 
],44S;i04 

Bands. 
-8,555,793 

+2,  014, 172 

+1,176,169 

-5,365,452 
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The  estimated  total  amount  of  storage  in  the  Healdton  field  and 
the  owners  thereof,  as  of  June  30,  1920,  are  as  follows: 

Healdton  field. 


Magnolia  Petroleum  Co. 

Carter  Oil  Co 

Texas  Co 

Sinclair  Gulf  Co 

Cobden  Fuel  Co 

Gilmer  Oil  Co  

Westheimer  &  Daube  .. 
Saddle  River  Oil  Co 


Total  storage,  June  30,  1920. 
Total  storage,  June  30,  1919. 

Total  decrease  in  storage. . . 


95,000 


The  small  decrease  in  stored  oil  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  last 
year,  which  was  3,463,264  barrels,  is  accounted  for  by  the  increased 
production  from  the  new  Hewitt  field,  which  has  relieved  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  demand  for  oil  stored  in  steel  tanks. 

FIRE    LOSSES. 

Fire  losses  during  the  past  fiscal  year  on  tank  farms  and  leases  in 
the  Cushing  and  Healdton  fields,  as  reported  to  the  office,  were  as 
follows : 

Barrels. 

Gushing  field 4, 020 

Healdton  field 104.  860 

CASING-HEAD    GAS. 

Former  practices  in  the  operation  of  oil  leases  caused  confusing 
and  difficult  field  conditions  with  which  to  contend,  and  lessees  and 
purchasers  failed  at  times  to  appreciate  these  facts.  The  field  test- 
ing work  of  the  productivity  of  casing-head  gas  has  been  carried  on 
with  a  view  of  eliminating  irregularities  as  far  as  possible,  while  at 
the  same  time  adhering  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment. As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  office  in  checking  up  de- 
partmental leases  with  regard  to  the  utilization  of  casing-head  gas, 
a  number  of  new  leases  have  been  connected  to  casing-head  gasoline 
plants,  and  both  permits  for  the  use  and  contracts  for  the  sale  of  gas 
from  these  new  leases  have  been  filed  in  the  office. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  a  total  of  471  individual  tests  of  the 
productivity  of  casing-head  gas  were  made,  and  a  number  of  records 
of  plant  production  of  casing-head  gasoline  were  examined. 


STATISTICAL    DATA. 

Upon  the  discontinuance  of  the  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  sta- 
tioned at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  and  the  detail  of  the  personnel  of  that 
office  to  the  Petroleum  Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  the  records  collected  by  that  office  since  Jan- 
uary, 1916,  were  turned  over  to  this  office  and  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  oil  inspector. 
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This  transfer  became  effective  on  July  1,  1919,  and  in  accordance 
with  instructions  all  of  the  office  work  and  as  much  of  the  field  work 
as  possible  has  been  carried  on  in  the  regular  manner.  All  work 
incidental  to  securing  reports  regarding  drilling  on  departmental 
acreage  has  been  continued  as  heretofore.  This  includes  notifications 
of  intention  to  drill,  deepen,  or  plug  wells,  certified  statements  show 
ing  completions,  and  logs  of  wells,  all  of  which  are  necessary  as  a 
record  of  the  progress  of  development  work  on  leases  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  office. 

In  addition  to  the  current  work,  many  lessees  have  been  notified  of 
the  necessity  of  forwarding  notices  of  intention  to  drill,  deepen,  or 
plug  wells,  and  also  of  the  regulations  requiring  the  furnishing  of 
logs,  reports  of  completions,  and  plugging  reports  in  cases  in  which 
plugging  has  been  necessary.  As  a  result,  since  January  1,  1920,  a 
number  of  logs  and  plugging  records  have  been  secured  from  lessees 
who  had  failed  to  report  wells  completed  many  months  before,  evi- 
dently not  realizing  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  require- 
ments. In  practically  all  cases  lessees  have  manifested  a  desire  to 
comply  promptly  and  properly  with  departmental  regulations,  and 
from  the  spirit  manifested  in  replies  received  from  inquiries  of  this 
office,  it  is  believed  that  in  the  future  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  securing  the  necessary  information. 

Reports  received  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Notifications  of  intention  to  drill 361 

Notifications  of  intention  to  deepen 15 

Notifications  of  intention  to  plug 133 

Final  logs  of  completed  wells 412 

Plugging  records 233 

Reports  of  abandoned  wells 69 

Summary  of  work,  oil  inspection. 

Appraisements  for  probate  attorneys 99 

Field  reports  as  to  adequacy  of  bonus 29 

Office  reports  as  to  adequacy  of  bonus 3, 162 

Bonus  letters  written 549 

Field  appraisements,  oil  and  gas  value 44 

Office  appraisements,  oil  and  gas  value 1, 478 

Special  field  reports  on  development  and  operation 31 

Investigations  of  complaints  and  offset  wells 42 

Gas  wells  tested 2 

Reports  on  stipulations  and  assignments 59 

General  field  reports 42 

Miscellaneous  reports 114 

Current  letters 526 

Reports  upon  leases  on  which  daily  gauges  are  taken 534 

Casing  head  gas  tests „ 471 

PROBATE. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  6,  act  of  Congress  approved  May 
27,  1908,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  empowered  to  appoint 
local  representatives  within  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  inquire  into  and 
investigate  the  conduct  of  guardians  and  curators  in  custody  of  the 
persons  and  estates  of  minor  allottees  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
Representatives  appointed  under  this  authority  are  designated 
probate  attorneys,  and  there  are  now  15  of  these  officers  in  active 
service  in  charge  of  17  probate  districts. 
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The  principal  duties  of  probate  attorneys  are  to  investigate  reports 
of  guardians  in  charge  of  the  estates  of  restricted  minors  and  in- 
competents; to  represent  restricted  Indian  minors  and  incompetents 
in  the  sale  of  lands  allotted  to  them;  to  supervise  the  sale  of  land 
inherited  by  full-blood  heirs  to  appear  in  district  court  in  partition 
proceedings  (act  of  Congress  approved  June  14,  1918)  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  heirs  of  the  decedent. 

The  value  of  services  of  probate  attorneys  can  not  be  overestimated 
in  the  conservation  of  estates  of  Indian  minors  and  incompetents 
and  in  securing  adequate  consideration  for  lands  conveyed  by  full- 
blood  Indian  heirs. 

LAW  AND  ORDER. 

Federal  and  State  officials  as  a  rule  have  been  diligent  in  their 
efforts  to  stamp  out  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
This  is  very  difficult  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  State, 
where  distilleries  can  be  operated  without  fear  of  early  detection. 
The  greatest  trouble  is  caused  by  the  manufacture  of  Choctaw  beer 
and  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  which  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
alcohol.  Our  field  men  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  enforce- 
ment officers  in  their  efforts  to  enforce  the  law. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECENT  DECISIONS  RENDERED  BY  THE  STATE  AND 
FEDERAL  COURTS  AFFECTING  CITIZENS  OF  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED 
TRIBES  AND  THEIR  ESTATES,  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR. 

POWER    OF    UNITED    STATES    PROBATE    ATTORNEYS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  in  the  case  of 
Hickory  vs.  Campbell  (182  Pac,  233).  having  under  consideration 
section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908  (35  Stats., 
312),  defining  the  duties  and  powers  of  United  States  probate 
attorneys,  held  that  the  power  conferred  on  probate  attorneys  in 
guardianship  matters  by  said  act  of  Congress  is  superior  to  and 
greater  than  the  power  conferred  on  a  guardian,  and  where  there  is 
a  conflict  the  power  of  the  probate  attorney  must  prevail  and  he 
can  not  be  deprived  of  this  power  by  any  act  of  the  guardian.  The 
court  further  held  in  this  case  that  the- jurisdiction  of  the  State 
courts  over  the  person  and  property  of  minor  allottees  must  come 
from  a  grant  of  Congress,  otherwise  such  courts  have  no  jurisdiction, 
and  that  neither  the  court  nor  the  guardian  can  deprive  a  probate 
attorney  of  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  Congress. 
The  court  also  held  that  probate  attorneys  were  authorized  to  take 
appeals  in  guardianship  cases  without  the  consent  of  the  guardians, 
and,  further,  an  appeal  bond  can  not  be  required  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  an  appeal  by  a  probate  attorney  for  the  reason  the 
act  of  Congress  does  not  require  it. 

AVALLACE    CASH    CASE. 

In  re  mineral  rents  and  profits. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit,  in  the  case  of  United 
States  vs.  Hinkle  (261  Fed.,  518),  held  that  under  the  acts  of  Congress 
approved  April  20,  1906  (34  Stats.,  137),  and  May  27,  1908  (35  Stats., 
312),  and  the  regulations  prescribed  thereunder  the  exclusive  custody 
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and  control  of  mineral  rents  and  profits  derived  from  restricted  lands 
of  full-blood  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  a  trust  fund  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
trust  estate  in  the  land  itself,  and  the  right  to  such  rents  and  profits 
accruing  during  the  term  of  restriction  can  not  be  conveyed  by  the 
allottee  or  his  heirs. 

PAYMENT  OF  TAXES  ON  EXEMPT  INDIAN  LANDS  MAY  BE  RECOVERED. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  held  in  two  cases, 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Love  County  vs.  Ward  (137  Pac, 
1050)  and  Broadwell  vs.  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Carter 
County  (175  Pac,  828),  that  the  voluntary  payment  of  taxes  illegally 
assessed  against  exempt  lands  could  not  be  recovered.  An  appeal 
was  taken  in  each  of  these  cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  court  by  its  decisions  therein  rendered  April  26,  1920, 
reversed  the  judgments  of  the  State  supreme  court,  holding  that  a 
county  which  collected  taxes  on  exempt  lands  of  Indians,  with  notice 
that  the  owners  disputed  the  liability  of  the  land  to  taxation,  was 
liable  for  the  amount  collected  though  a  portion  had  been  paid  over 
to  the  State  and  other  municipal  bodies,  for  the  reason  that  the 
county  authorities  were  without  authority  to  collect  the  taxes  so 
illegally  assessed.  These  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  make  it  clear  that  the  right  to  exemption  of  Indian 
allotments  from  taxation  under  an  act  of  Congress  is  a  Federal  right, 
,  and  the  State  and  all  its  political  subdivisions  are  bound  to  give  effect 
to  the  exemption. 

HEALTH. 

A  permanent  health  organization  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  field 
matrons  is  needed.  Many  homes  are  afflicted  with  tuberculosis, 
trachoma,  and  other  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  Immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  arrest  these  diseases.  There  are  no  local 
hospital  facilities  for  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Seminoles.  It  is 
difficult  to  persuade  Indians  who  need  hospital  treatment  to  leave 
home  for  treatment.  Frequently  we  have  cases  where  an  allottee 
has  land  that  can  be  sold  or  leased  within  a  reasonable  time,  but  he 
is  in  need  of  immediate  medical  attention  or  death  will  result.  If  we 
had  a  reimbursable  fund  appropriated  especially  for  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  treatment  could  be  provided  when  needed  in  cases  of  this  kind 
and  the  fund  reimbursed  when  the  land  is  leased  or  sold.  I  have 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  health  conditions  and  recom- 
mended provisions  for  safeguarding  the  most  important  feature  of 
our  responsibility — the  health  of  the  Indians  under  our  supervision. 

EDUCATION. 

The  children  of  the  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  eligible 
to  the  public  schools  of  Oklahoma  on  the  same  basis  as  white  children. 
There  were  18,531  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  2,783  in  contract  and 
Indian  boarding  schools.  The  interest  and  progress  were  com- 
mendable during  the  year.  The  annual  report  of  Supervisor  Wyly 
covers  this  subject  in  detail. 
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NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 
TRIBAL    AFFAIRS. 

1.  For  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Texas 
and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  along  the  Red  River. 

2.  For  the  disposition  of  Creek  and  Seminole  tribal  funds  on  deposit 
and  as  they  accumulate. 

3.  An  appropriation  of  $8,000  to  index  and  properly  preserve  tribal 
records. 

4.  For  the  sale  of  the  coal  and  asphalt  mineral  deposits  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. 

5.  An  appropriation  of  $3,450  for  reappraisement  and  sale  of  town 
lots  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Creek  Nations. 

INDIVIDUAL    INDIANS. 

•1.  An  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

2.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  copy  in  book  form  Creek  census 
cards. 

3.  An  appropriation  of  $175,000  for  the  aid  of  common  schools  in 
eastern  Oklahoma  for  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

4.  Provision  for  sanatoria,  treating  stations,  physicians,  and  nurses, 
conveniently  located,  for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  diseases. 

5.  Repeal  of  the  law  which  authorizes  restricted  lands  to  be  leased 
for  agricultural  purposes  without  Federal  supervision. 

6.  Repeal  of  the  law  which  provides  that  restricted  lands  shall 
become  unrestricted  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  allottee. 

7.  Repeal  of  the  law  which  authorizes  the  execution  of  valid  wills 
disposing  of  restricted  property  without  departmental  approval. 

8.  Provision  for  a  Federal  board  of  guardianship  and  adminis- 
tratorship of  estates  of  minors  and  heirs  to  coordinate  with  the 
Federal  Land  Loan  Board. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  administration 
of  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Considering  the  volume  and 
scope  of  necessary  work,  this  amount  is  the  minimum  with  which  it 
is  possible  to  conduct  a  proper  and  needed  administration  of  the 
individual  affairs  of  20,000  restricted  Indians  and  of  the  remaining 
unclosed  tribal  affairs  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Semi- 
nole Nations. 

I  renew  my  recommendations  for  ample  appropriations  for  ade- 
quate health  facilities  and  for  the  promotion  of  industry  among 
restricted  Indians.  These  are  fundamental,  and  the  affairs  of  these 
Indians  can  not  be  closed  properly  or  satisfactorily  unless  these 
facilities  are  afforded. 
Respectfully, 

Gabe  E.  Parker, 
Superintendent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

The  honorable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS, 
FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 


Office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Schools, 

Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
Muskogee,  OMa.,  July  27,  1920. 
Submitted  herewith  is  my  annual  report  as  supervisor  of  Indian 
schools,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 

BOARDING    SCHOOLS. 

The  boarding  schools  are  the  only  schools  maintained  in  the  Five 
Tribes  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  exclusively.  Eight 
private,  State,  and  denominational  schools  have  contracts  for  the 
education  of  602  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indian  pupils,  but  these 
schools  also  enroll  white  children.  The  public  schools  are  open  to 
all  Indian  children. 

The  boarding  schools  were  filled  to  their  capacity,  and  with  one 
exception,  where  there  were  frequent  changes  in  employees,  the 
progress  made  was  more  satisfactory  than  at  any  time  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years.  The  regularity  of  attendance  was  much 
Improved,  a  splendid  school  spirit  was  in  evidence,  and  there  was 
hearty  cooperation  among  employees.  Each  of  the  boarding  schools 
was  visited  frequently  during  the  year,  and  two  reports  of  inspection 
were  made. 

Armstrong  Academy,  the  oldest  boarding  school  in  the  Five 
Tribes,  was  burned  on  January  20,  1920.  The  main  brick  building 
and  three  or  four  frame  buildings,  together  with  their  contents, 
were  totally  destroyed,  but  there  was  no  loss  of  life.  Armstrong 
was  established  in  1844  as  a  denominational  school,  and  during  the 
years  of  the  Civil  War  was  used  as  a  hospital,  and  later  for  a  period 
of  about  20  years  was  occupied  as  the  capitol  building  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  Thereafter  it  was  maintained  for  the  education  of  Choctaw 
orphan  boys.  It  was  an  historic  institution,  and  during  its  life  of 
three  quarters  of  a  century  it  has  been  an  outstanding  influence  for 
good  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

EMPLOYEES. 

There  was  but  one  change  in  superintendents  during  the  year. 
The  superintendent  of  Tuskahoma  Academy  resigned  on  November 
30,  1919,  and  the  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  supervisor  was  placed 
in  charge  and  remained  until  the  end  of  March,  at  which  time  the 
superintendent  of  Armstrong  Academy  assumed  control.  There 
were  a  number  of  changes  in  subordinate  positions  at  this  school, 
but  with  this  exception  very  few  changes  occurred. 

Generally  speaking,  a  good  standard  of  efficiency  has  been  main- 
tained among  employees,  notwithstanding  some  of  the  salaries  are 
lower*  than  offered  outside  the  Indian  school  service.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  150  positions  at  the  10  boarding  schools  are  author- 
ized for  only  nine  months  in  the  year.  In  a  former  report  it  was 
recommended  that  all  positions  be  placed  on  a  12  months'  basis,  and 
if  this  were  done  it  is  believed  the  extra  inducement  of  continuous 
employment  would  be  very  attractive  to  efficient  and  experienced 
employees. 
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ACADEMIC    AND    INDUSTRIAL    INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  study  adopted  in  1915  for  Indian  schools  is  in  use, 
>vith  sonic  modifications  to  meet  local  conditions,  al  the  tribal  board- 
ing schools.  The  course  combines  in  a  practical  way  academic  and 
industrial  training  and  instruction  and  is  designed  to  prepare  Indian 
boys  and  girls  to  meet  the  everyday  problems  of  life,  to  make  them 
sell-reliant  and  self-helpful,  and  to  assist  them  to  assume  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  American  citizenship;. 

At  schools  where  girls  are  enrolled  there  are  facilities  for  teaching 
sewing,  cooking,  laundering,  nursing,  and  home  making.  With  the 
exception  of  Cherokee  and  Bloomfield,  separate  cottages  are  pro- 
vided for  this  work.  The  boys  are  taught  farming,  stock  raising, 
dairying,  carpentry,  etc.,  with  special  emphasis  on  farming  and 
allied  subjects.  Carpenter  shops  are  provided,  and.  while  the  in- 
dustrial equipment  generally  is  not  all  that  is  desired,  it  is  sufficient 
for  substantial  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  course  of 
study. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  table  submitted  herewith  giving  informa- 
tion concerning  the  boarding  schools.  There  were  1,409  children 
enrolled,  with  836  full  bloods  and  288  others  of  one-half  Indian 
blood  or  more.  The  average  attendance  was  1,060,  and  44  pupils 
completed  the  course  of  study.  The  tribal  boarding  schools  still 
have  a  distinct  field  of  usefulness,  as  they'  are  in  the  main  accommo- 
dating Indian  children  who  do  not  have  first-class  school  facilities 
at  their  homes  and  who,  on  account  of  their  innate  timidity  and 
reticent  disposition,  would  perhaps  not  attend  public  schools  where 
white  children  are  in  the  majority.  The  course  of  study  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  economic  needs  of  the  Indian,  and  affords  in- 
struction and  training  that  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  average 
rural  school.  The  boarding  schools  should  be  continued  as  long  as 
there  are  available  tribal  funds. 

REPAIRS    AND    IMPROVEMENTS. 

Two  improvements  long  needed  at  Wheelock  Academy  w^ere  pro- 
vided during  the  year— a  vacuum  heating  system  and  an  electric 
lighting  plant.  A  dairy  barn  with  modern  equipment,  a  silo,  and  a 
splendid  shop  building  were  completed  at  Cherokee.  An  electric 
lighting  plant  was  installed  at  this  school  also.  An  industrial  build- 
ing, the  first  floor  of  which  is  used  for  laundry  purposes,  was  built 
at  Eufaula,  and  at  Euchee  an  addition  was  built  to  the  carpenter 
shop,  which  provides  a  classroom  for  teaching  industrial  subjects. 
A  barn  large  enough  for  both  the  work  stock  and  the  dairy  cows 
was  completed  at  Mekusukey. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  preparations  were  begun 
for  building  a  dormitory  at  Bloomfield  Seminary,  which  will  ma- 
terially increase  the  capacity  of  this  school  and  will  provide  better 
quarters  for  teaching  domestic  art  and  science.  There  is  an  appro- 
priation available  for  building  a  dormitory  and  school  building  at 
Cherokee.  The  buildings  at  the  three  Choctaw  tribal  schools  are  in 
need  of  extensive  repairs,  especially  at  Jones  and  Tuskahoma  Acad- 
emies, where  very  little  money  has  been  expended  in  recent  years 
on  the  upkeep  of  the  plants.  Both  of  these  schools  should  have 
academic  school  buildings,  and  a  dairy  barn  is  needed  at  Jones. 
The  schools  are  also  in  need  of  new  furniture  and  equipment. 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

There  are  2,357  public-school  districts  in  the  40  counties  in  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  Quapaw  Agency,  and  225  of  the  districts 
are  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities.  The  total  enumeration  of 
children  of  school  age  is  399,622,  with  25,713  Indian  children.  The 
area  of  this  territory  is  31,381  square  miles,  about  500  square  miles 
greater  than  that  of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey  combined. 

About  75  public  schools  in  13  different  counties  were  visited  by  the 
day  school  representative,  and  it  was  ascertained  in  this  way  and 
from  reports  of  teachers  and  statements  of  local  school  officials  that 
as  a  general  thing  the  enrollment  and  average  attendance  of  Indian 
children  compare  favorably  with  that  of  white  children.  The  regu- 
larity of  attendance  of  both  classes  in  the  rural  schools  is  not  what 
it  ought  to  be,  but  the  maximum  attendance  will  not  be  reached  until 
the  compulsory  school  law  is  more  generally  enforced. 

The  appropriation  of  $225,000  for  public  schools  was  disbursed  in 
accordance  with  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
October  8,  1919.  Reports  of  attendance  of  Indian  children  were 
received  from  1,107  districts,  and  two  tuition  payments  were  made, 
based  upon  these  reports,  amounting  to  $106,435.60.  Payments  ag- 
gregating $97,366.72  were  made  to  552  districts,  based  upon  taxes 
levied  and  salaries  paid  teachers.  The  amount  disbursed  in  addition 
to  the  amount  expended  for  salaries,  traveling,  and  other  adminis- 
trative expenses  was  $203,802.32.  As  only  a  small  balance  remained 
after  making  the  payments  mentioned,  no  per  capita  or  final  payment 
was  made.  Notwithstanding  additional  Indian  land  is  becoming  tax- 
able each  year  by  the  removal  of  restrictions,  heirship  sales,  etc., 
there  is  yet  much  restricted  land,  and  the  appropriation  for  public 
schools  should  be  continued  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  tables  submitted  herewith  show  the  enumeration  and  enroll- 
ment of  Indian  children  in  public  schools  and  the  enrollment  of  Indian 
pupils  at  contract,  nonreservation,  and  tribal  boarding  schools. 

"  ^?  A.  S.  Wyly,  Supervisor. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Statistics  of  tribal  boarding  schools. 


Cherokee  Nation: 

Cherokee  Orphan  Train- 
ing School 

Chickasaw  Nation: 

Bloomfield  Seminary 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Armstrong   Male   Acad- 
emy  

Jones  Male  Academy 

Tuskahoma  Female 

Academy 

Wheelock  Female  Acad- 
emy  

Creek  Nation: 

Euchee  Boarding  School. 
Eufaula  Boarding  School. 
Nuyaka  Boarding  School. 
Seminole  Nation: 

Mekusukey  Academy 

Total 

117(50— int  1920- 
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Cost  of  equip- 
ment      and 
maintenance. 

182 

123 

59 

151 

$20,205.44 

$35,669.54 

137 

44 

26 

67 

87 

3,335.77 

30,177.33 

115 

135 

91 

71 

17 
27 

37 

109 
111 

192.  78 
550.  00 

16,504.76 
23,195.03 

152 

33 

23 

96 

92 

1,332.58 

23,771.9- 

119 

70 

17 

32 

91 

6,824.72 

25,597.37 

142 
136 

139 

103 
97 
91 

27 
34 
2 

12 

8 
23 

118 
111 

87 

6, 145.  50 
5,875.70 

1,547.87 

28,458.53 
27,845.4!- 
30,092.54 

149 

1,409 

113 
836 

33 

288 

3 

285 

101 

1 ,  060 

4, 469. 25 

24,750..c3 
266,063.01 

50.479.61 

o  X 


$55,874.98 
33,513.10 

16,697.54 
23,  745.  03 

2->,  int.  :3 

32, 422.  09 

34,604.03 
33,721.  L{ 

31,640.41 


$3,016.93 
1,279.10 

2, 198. 95 
2,898.01 

2,065.54 

2,972.36 

1,812.  12 
2,068.79 

I, '.IS?.  0:1 


29,219.  7>    1,830.50 
$16,542.  67  22.  1 29.  69  294, 412. « 


mi 

S  3fl.2 


$52, 858. 05 
32,234.00 

H,  198.59 
20,847.02 

23, 038. 99 

29,449.73 

32,791.61 
31,652.39 
29,653.32 

27,389.28 
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Enrollment  of  Five  Tribes  pupils  in  nonreservation  Indian  schools. 


Chero- 
kee. 

Chicka- 
saw. 

Choctaw. 

Creek. 

Semi- 
nole. 

Total. 

Cbllocco  Training  School: 

Full  blood 

58 
21 

7 

9 
11 

85 
16 

48 
8 
3 

13 

213 

Other  restricted 

57 

Unrestricted 

10 

86 

20 

101 

59 

14 

280 

Haskell  Institute: 

Full  blood 

32 

59 

9 

2 
3 
2 

33 
21 
5 

48 
24 

1 

5 
4 

1 

120 

Other  restricted 

111 

Unrestricted 

18 

100 

7 

59 

73 

10 

249 

Seneca  Indian  School: 

Full  blood 

145 

. 

146 

Other  restricted 

Unrestricted 

145 

* 

146 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  School: 

Full  blood 

72 
4 
6 

72 

Other  restricted 

4 

Unrestricted 

6 

82 

82 

Enrollment  by  tribes 

413 

27 

160 

133 

24 

757 

Number  of  full-blood  children  in  above  schools . 

Number  of  other  restricted  children 

Number  of  unrestricted  children 


551 
172 
34 


Total 757 


Statistics  of  contract  schools.1 


School. 

Full 
blood. 

Other  re- 
stricted. 

Unre- 
stricted. 

Total. 

Average 

attend- 
ance. 

Amount 
paid. 

Oklahoma  Presbyterian  College  for  Girls, 
Durant: 
Choctaws 

1 

8 

33 
25 

59 
49 

9 

12 
17 

33 

60 
20 

8 
6 

11 

28 

42 

25 

63 
64 

96 

12 
17 

65 

94 
66 

8 
6 

28 
31 

21.4 
14.9 

45.3 
47.3 

80.5 

10.9 
14.3 

50.9 

65.5 
51.1 

7.1 
5.6 

*        25.6 
29.3 

$2,315.22 
1,611.87 

5,441.88 
5,673.31 

9  600  00 

Chickasaws 

Murray  School  of  Agriculture,  Tishomingo: 
Choctaws 

4 
14 

6 

Chickasaws 

81 

O^d  Goodland  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Ooodland: 
Choctaws 

El  Meta  Bond  College.  Minco: 

Choctaws 

1,176.03 

Chickasaws 

1  540.  84 

St.  Anges  Mission,  Antlers: 
Choctaws 

25 

20 
22 

7 

14 
24 

5  400.00 

•St.  Agnes  Academy,  Ardmore: 
Choctaws 

7  089.61 

Chickasaws 

5,517.55 
774. 52 

St.  Joseph's  School,  Chickasha: 

Choctaws 

Chickasaws 

611.00 

St.  Elizabeth's  School,  Purcell: 

Choctaws 

7 

10 
3 

2, 769.  95 

Chickasaws 

3  163.73 

Choctaws 

134 
23 

49 
41 

225 
145 

408 
209 

307.2 
162.5 

34  567.21 

Chickasaws 

18,124.30 

Total 

157 

90 

370 

617 

469. 7 

52  691  51 

Schools  all  in  Oklahoma. 
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Scholastic  enumeration  and  distribution  of  $225,000  appropriated  in  aia  of  common 
schools  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  Quapaw  Agency,  Okla.,  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1920. 


Counts'. 


CHEROKEE   NATION. 


Adair 

Cherokee 

Craig 

Delaware... 

Mayes 

Nowata 

Ottawa 

8  Rogers 

9  !  Sequoyah... 
10     Washington. 


CHICKASAW  NATION. 


11  Carter.... 

12  I  Garvin... 
Grady... 
Jefferson . 
Johnston. 

Love 

Marshal] . 
Murray . . 
McCJaln.. 

20  Pontotoc. 

21  Stephens. 


CHOCTAW  NATION. 


22  Atoka 

23  Bryan 

24  Choctaw, 

25  i  Coal 

26  i  Haskell 

27  ;  Latimer 

28  LeFlore 

29  I  McCurtain... 

30  I  Pittsburg.... 

31  Pushmataha. 


CREEK   NATION. 


Creek 

Hughes . . . 
Muskogee. 
Mcintosh. 


.52 

*3 
&4 

35 

36  i  Okfuskee. 


40 


Okmulgee. 

Tulsa 

Wagoner.. 


SEMINOLE  NATION. 

Seminole 

Total 


Total  enumeration  school  children, 
all  districts. 


Num- 
of 
ber 
dis- 
tricts. 


60 
75 
47 
47 
56 
40 

107 
88 

107 
67 


54 


White. 


40 

3,051 

80 

5,205 

73 

4,565 

72 

3,308 

67 

4,361 

46 

3,820 

48 

11,493 

41 

4,340 

69 

7, 356 

24 

6,661 

2,357 


12.  750 

10. 690 
9,202 
5,284 
6,900 
4,650 
5,418 
3,955 
6,523 

10. 691 
7,548 


6,957 
13, 270 
9,192 
6,071 

7, 405 
5,126 
14,827 
10,954 
16,017 
5,562 


16,333 
8, 8:6 

13,839 
7,016 
5,794 

13,321 

24,941 
4,394 


5,853 


In- 
dian. 


334,469 


1,812 

1,738 
1,342 
1,377 
1,329 
823 
950 
1,240 
1,535 


361 
420 
400 
72 
332 
150 
330 
172 
291 
344 
210 


321 
833 
540 

288 


Negro-. 


Total. 


309 

245 


IMS 


155 

968 
152 


1,647 
803 
628 

44 
254 
324 

99 
106 
259 
308 

36 


438 
676 
,853 

248 


385 

30 

210 

173 

495 

681 

745 

2,583 

775 

1,209 

392 

119 

195 

2,279 

396 

703 

1,511 

5,215 

940 

2,302 

336 

3, 369 

278 

3,628 

815 

2,425 

282 

2,470 

350 

1,897 

4,863 
7,252 
6,152 
4,685 
5,908 
5,250 
12,443 
5,735 
9,859 
7,211 


14,758 
11,913 
10, 230 
5,400 
7,466 
5,124 
5,847 
4,233 
7,073 
11,343 
7,794 


7,716 
14,779 
11,585 
6,607 
7,820 
5,509 
16,003 
14,282 
18,001 
6,073 


18,807 

9,925 

20, 565 

10, 258 

9,499 

17,227 

28, 181 

7,146 


25,723   39,440   399,622 


64] 

545 
127 

437 
228 
65 

423 

SI 

743 
L34 


L00 
62 
45 
11 

156 
46 

L06 
72 
30 

L48 
26 


132 
162 
140 

75 
141 

98 
190 
431 
198 
175 


95 
228 
187 
409 
170 
147 
117 

87 


283 


7,294 


15  T3 


22g 
■gi§S 


•h  ja 


5-    c,   CO 


to 


170 
222 

CI 

38 
32 
59 
97 
16 
102 
70 
53 


76 
103 
146 

87 
121 
106 
113 
134 
190 

74 


135 

90 

97 

85 

201 

152 

304 

65 


75 


480 
342 

89 
296 
187 

44 
311 

66 
244 

72 


51 

38 

9 

102 
20 
84 
32 
17 

120 
18 


108 
139 
108 

45 
120 

92 
144 
297 


80 
135 
120 
280 
143 
154 
96 
60 


03  — 

Bo. 


IS. 


jS  S- 


19  4,117 


5,184 


12 


757 
910 
940 
693 
855 
534 
395 
958 
975 
223 


126 
240 
283 

47 
103 

70 
181 

87 
213 
152 
182 


149 
588 
286 
134 
179 
15 
301 
179 
444 
151 


59 

90 

842 

294 

77 

85 

357 

176 


13,347 
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Scholastic  enumeration  and  distribution  of  $225,000  appropriated  in  aid  of  common 
schools  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  Quapaw  Agency,  OJcla.,  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1920— Continued. 


County 


(HKROKKE  NATION, 


Adair 

Cherokee 

Craig 

Delaware... 

Mayes 

Nowata 

Ottawa 

Rogers 

Sequoyah... 
Washington. 


CHICKASAW  NATION, 


Carter 

Garvin... 

Grady. . . 
Jefferson . 
Johnston. 
Love 

Marshall. 
Murray . . 
McClain.. 
Pontotoc. 
Stephens. 


CHOCTAW  NATION. 


Atoka 

Bryan 

Choctaw 

Coal 

Haskell 

Latimer 

LeFlore 

McCurtain . . . 

Pittsburg 

Pushmataha. 


CREEK  NATION. 


Creek .- 

Hughes . . . 
Muskogee . 
Mcintosh . 
Okfuskee.. 
Okmulgee. 

Tulsa 

Wagoner.. 


SEMINOLE  NATION. 

Seminole 

Total 


Districts  assisted  by  Government,  rural  districts. 


Scholastic  enumeration. 


Num- 
ber of      In- 
dis-      dian. 
tricts. 


27 


1,2S5 


1,501 
1,379 
987 
1,094 
868 
625 
587 
707 
913 
222 


181 
106 
159 

34 
228 

91 
127 
102 
112 
180 
141 


191 
469 
350 
201 
220 
104 
294 
535 
475 
248 


258 
1,008 
641 
135 
120 
403 
192 


140 


White.    Negro.!  Total 


if, 


16,388 


2, 59/ 


4,412 
920 


1,663 
3,575 
3,633 
1,126 
2, 456 
2,957 
1,596 
1,621 
1,469 
4,213 
3, 520 


3,963 
5, 712 
3,696 
2,728 
3,349 
1,023 
6,489 
5,721 
4,390 
2, 622 


828 
3,013 
2,623 
1,985 
1,190 
1,580 
1,462 
1,588 


2,767 


110,331 


154 
164 


146 

856 
163 

78 


250 
157 
362 
587 
364 
437 
276 
566 


601 


18 


167 
195 


20 

185 


48 
215 


107 
330 


65 


7,786 


4,098 
5,634 
3,842 
3,573 
3,570 
2,884 
2,811 
2,477 
5,510 
1,142 


1,927 
3,884 
3,802 
1,160 
2,732 
3,263 
1,723 
1,723 
1,604 
4,474 
3,661 


4,261 
6,511 
4,935 
2,994 
3,569 
1,131 
6,929 
7,112 
5,028 
2,948 


1,138 
3,428 
3,993 
3,213 
1,689 
2,137 
2,141 
2,346 


3,508 


134, 505 


Payments. 


Tuition. 


19 


$6, 754.  80 
5,781.30 
6,427.20 
5, 705.  80 
5,788.40 
3,727.70 
3, 596.  30 
3, 829.  80 
4,843.70 
1,003.00 


773. 20 
431.30 

1,190.60 
144. 10 
712. 00 
480.  70 
555. 10 
436.  20 
684. 40 

1,008.60 
832.  70 


799.  30 
3,073.50 
1,410.70 
1,059.60 
1,361.10 

284.  60 
1,710.30 
1,785.80 
2, 443.  80 

812.30 


277.  30 

916.  70 

2,711.70 

1,552.10 

328. 30 

646.  20 

1, 455.  40 

1,377.80 


Minor- 
ity. 


20 


sis.  11 


70.  84 


££&    ™aI- 


21 


$1,021.88 
2, 839.  79 

461. 07 
1,757.78 

380. 13 


294. 31 

153.  77 

4,003.53 


39.33 
3,192.26 
5,726.33 
2,333.83 
1,700.62 
5, 918. 90 
2,663.37 
1,613.36 
1,980.20 
4,732.S4 
9,201.58 


73.29 

578. 45 

4.59 


22.  t« 


187.  60       240.  32 


8,901.00    1,445.01 


6,962.81 
3,696.55 
2,091.67 
2,232.95 
2,175.76 
552.  84 
8, 904.  94 
6,291.19 
2, 459. 05 
2, 856. 09 


2,  796.  60 

205.  69 

1,171.93 


134.  64 


3,327.68 


95,921.71 


22 


776.  68 
621.  09 
906.  71 
463. 58 
168. 53 
727.  70 
890.  61 
983.57 
847. 23 
003. 00 


812.53 

3,693.80 
6,916.93 
2, 477. 93 
2.412.62 
6, 399.  60 
3, 218.  47 
2,049.56 
2,695.47 
5,811.55 
10,034.2S 


7  -71.71 
6, 873.  20' 
3, 625. 69 
3, 292.  55 
3, 536.  86 
S37.  44 
10, 688. 53 
8,655.44 
4,907.44 
3, 668. 39 


277.30 
3, 735.  93 
2.917.39 
2,  724.  03 
328. 30 
780.84 
1,  155.40 
1,424.24 


3,755.60 


176,  267.  72 
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Scholastic  enumeration  and  distribution  of  $225,000  appropriated  in  aid  of  common 
schools  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  Quapaw  Agency,  Okla.,  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


Count v. 

Incorporated  town  districts,  scholastic  enumeration. 

Total  pay- 
ment. 

CD 

a 

Num- 
ber of 
dis- 
tricts. 

Indian. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

Tuition. 

All  dis- 
tricts. 

1 

2 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

1 
?, 

CHEROKEE   STATION. 

Adair 

3 
3 
4 
3 
5 
4 
3 
6 
6 
3 

1 
3 
4 

296 
256 
327 
162 
404 
156 
214 
533 
431 
39 

10 
92 
180 

1,152 

728 
1,737 

587 
1,307 
1,783 
2,459 
2,382 
1,830 
3,458 

1,316 
1,376 
4,058 

55' 

81 

""426" 

ios' 

258 
112 

"176" 

611 

1,448 
1,039 
2,145 
749 
1,711 
2,359 
2,673 
3,023 
2,519 
3,609 

1,326 

1,644 
4,849 

$2,036.30 

318.  60 

1,363.60 

667. 80 

2,044.00 

1,321.70 

1,028.40 

2,938.20 

1,796.90 

442. 90 

16.00 
478.  80 
695. 10 

$9,812.98 
8, 939. 69 
8,270.31 
8,131.38 
8,212.53 

3 

4 

5 

6 

5,049.40 

7 

4,919.01 
6,921.77 
10,644.13 
1,445.90 

828. 53 

8 

9 

in 

ii 

CHICKASAW  NATION. 

Carter    

l? 

4,172.60 

13 

Grady 

7, 612. 03 

14 

2, 477. 93 

15 

4 

72 

1,763 

105 

1,940 

885.50 

3,298.12 

16 

Love 

6, 399.  60 

17 

4 
4 
3 
3 
1 

o 
7 
2 

106 

54 
77 
94 
16 

54 

261 
44 

1,642 
1,885 
1,093 
1,355 
584 

750 

4,373 

993 

92 
94 
67 
32 

184 

2 

126 

1,840 
2,033 
1,237 
1,481 
600 

988 
4,  ti36 
1,163 

284.30 
438.  70 
537. 20 
546. 30 
204. 90 

183. 50 

1,253.00 

211. 10 

3,502.77 

IS 

2, 488. 26 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

3,232.67 

6,357.85 

10,239.18 
8, 055. 51 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 

Atoka 

8, 126. 20 
3,836.79 

Coal 

3,292.55 

3,967.76 

837. 44 

2 

44 

1,072 

6 

1,122 

430.90 

Le  Flore 

6 
4 
5 
2 

88 

76 

110 

70 

2,470 

2,440 

4,408 

854 

123 
370 
499 
27 

2,681 

2,886 

5,017 

951 

794. 60 

333. 60 

1,485.50 

459. 90 

11,483.13 

8, 989. 04 

30 

6,392.94 
4, 128. 29 

31 

32 

CREEK  NATION. 

Creek 

277. 30 

33 

3 
8 
3 

48 
406 
214 

1,531 

9,053 
1,020 

162 

2,818 
347 

1,741 
12,277 
1,581 

531.70 

2, 172. 30 

618. 30 

4,267.63 

34 

5,089.69 

3,342.33 

328. 30 

35 

36 

37 

1 
6 
1 

3 

6 
108 
25 

86 

3,770 

4,044 

332 

*858 

1,119 
43 
51 

144 

4,895 

4,195 

408 

1,088 

74.30 
643. 40 
46.70 

250.30 

855.14 

38 

Tulsa 

2,098.80 
1,470.94 

39 

Wagoner 

40 

SEMINOLE  NATION. 

Seminole 

4,005.90 

Total 

122 

5,159 

70,463 

8,232 

83,854 

27,534.60 

203,802.32 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MINING  TRUSTEES  FOR  CHOCTAW  ANL> 
CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 


McAlester,  Okla.,  July  &£  1920. 
Hon.  Gabe  E.  Parker, 

Superintendent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Muskogee ,  Olcla.- 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  our  re-port 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 

The  coal  output  this  year,  compared  with  that  of  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1919,  shows  a  decrease  of  21,520.19  tons. 

There  has  been  no  asphalt  production  for  this  and  the  preceding 
year,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  likelihood  of  further  develop- 
ments in  the  asphalt  industry  for  years  to  come. 

COAL  AND  ASPHALT  LEASES. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  names  of  individuals  and  com- 
panies who  have  approved  leases  covering  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  Oklahoma: 

Coal  leases. 


Name  ol  lessee. 


Mine  at  or  near. 


Principal  offices. 


A  damson  Coal  Co 

Bache-Denman  Coal  Co 

Bedwell,  L.  D.,  Coal  Co 

Bokoshe-Smokeiess  Coal  Co.1 

Cam  ron  Coal  Co 

Carbon  Coal  Co 

Coalgate  Coal  Co 

Craig  C  jal  &  Mining  Co 

Colum'  ia  Coal  Co 

Cutt s,  George  T.,  trustee 

Central  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.2 

Degnan-McConnell  Coal  Co 

Ea.i  th  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

East  McCurtain  Coal  Co 

Folsom-Morris  Coal  &  Mining  Co... 

Gaines  ("reek  Coal  Co 

(irea)  Western  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Gunther,  Andrew  P 

Howe-Mo.Cartain  Coal  &  Coke  Co.:i. 

Haiiey-Ola  Coal  Co 

Hartshorne  ('oal  (\\t 

Hazelton  Coal  Co 

Interstate  Coal  Co.* 

Indian  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Kali-InJ  Coal  Co.6.... 

Keystone  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

LeBo.ttjuel  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Mill  y-Do  ve  Coal  A:  Mining  Co 

Mi  souri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Coal  Co. 

Milton  Cooperative  Col  my  7 

McAle 5ter-Choctaw  Coal  Co.8 

McAle3ter  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

McAlester-Edwards  Coal  Co 


Adamson,  Okla 

Red  Oak,  Okla 

Panama,  Okla 

Bokoshe,  Okla 

Williams,  Okla 

Carbon,  Okla 

Coalgate,  Okla 

Craig,  Ofda 

Poteau.  Okla 

Coalgate,  Okla 

Carbon  and  Calhoun,  Okla.. 

Wilburton,  Okla 

do 

McCurtain,  Okla 

Lehigh,  0  Ida 

Adam  ;on,  Okla 

Baker,  Okla. 

Bokoshe,  Okla 

ilowe,  Okla 

LTaiieyville  and  Lutie,  Okla. 

I  lartshorne,  Okla 

Coalgate,  Okla 

Howe,  Okla 

Pocahontas,  Okla 

Cambria,  Okla 

Coalgate,  Okla 

Flughes,  Okla 

Dowe,  Okla 

Wilburton,  Okla 

Milton,  Okla 

McAle  ter.  Okla 

Buck,  Okla 

i  ittsl  urg,  Okla 


McAlester,  Okla. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Do. 
Bokoshe,  Okla. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
McAlester,  Okla. 
Coalgate,  Okla. 
McAlester,  Okla. 
Poteau,  Okla. 
i  arsons,  Kans. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Wilburton;  Okla. 

Do. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Oklahoma,  Okla. 
Wilburton,  Okla. 
McAlester,  Okla. 
Fori  Smith,  Ark. 

Do. 
Haileyville,  Okla. 
Hartshorne,  Okla. 
McAlester,  Okla. 
Muskogee,  Okla. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Hartshorne,  Okla. 
Coalgate,  Okla. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Dowe,  Okla. 
Wilburton,  Okla. 
Guthrie,  Okla. 
McAlester,  Okla. 

Do. 

Do. 


1  Operations  of  this  company  carried  on  under  contract  en  approved  leases  of  the  Mazzard  Coal  &  Mining 
Co. 

2  Operations  of  this  company  at  Carbon  carried  ( n  under  working  contract  by  the  Carbcn  Coal  Co. 

3  Formerly  the  Degnan-McConnell  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

4  Claims  paid  purchase  price  for  their  lease. 

•''  This  company  purchased  three  leases  fn  m  ITowe-McCurtain  Ccal  &  Coke  Co.  » 

6  '  >pera*i  ns  of  this  company  carried  en  under  contract  by  McAlester-Aldersr  n  Coal  C< 

7  Operati  ns  of  this  company  carried  on  under  contract  by  Milton  Ccal  &  Mining  Co. 

8  This  company  on  May  20,  1920,  was  assigned  to  W.  P.  Muliins. 
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Name  of  lessee. 


Mine  at  or  near. 


Principal  offices . 


McCurtain  Coal  Land  Co.9 

McMurray,  John  F 

McAlester-Adarnson  Coal  Co 

North  McAlester  Coal  Co 

Osage  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Oliver  &  Patterson  i° | 

Panama  Coal  Co | 

Pierce  Coal  Co ! 

Potean  Valley  Coal  Co." 

Rock  Island  Coal  &  Mining  Co.**. . .. 


Samples  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Southern  Fuel  Co 

St.  Louis-Galveston  Coal  &  Mining 
Co. 

Storrie  &  Rice 

Superior  Smokeless  Coal  Co 

Texas  Coal  Co 

Thomas  Coal  Co 


McCurtain,  Okla 

McAlester,  Okla 

Adamson,  Okla 

McAlester,  Okla 

Krebs,  Okla 

Blanco,  Okla 

Panama,  Okla 

Adamson,  Okla 

Wister,  Okla 

Anderson,     Bache,     Heavencr, 
and  Hartshorne,  Okla. 

McAlester,  Okla 

Savanna,  Okla 

Lehigh,  Okla 


Blanco,  Okla.. 
Tahona,  Okla . 
Hughes,  Okla. 
Blanco,  Okla.. 


Oklahoma,  Okla. 
McAlester,  Okla. 
Hartshorne,  Okla. 
McAlester,  Okla. 
Krebs,  Okla. 
Dowe,  Okla. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
McAlester,  Okla. 

Do. 
Chicago,  111. 

McAlester,  Okla. 

Do. 
Oklahoma,  Okla. 

Dowe,  Okla. 
Tahona,  Okla. 
Hughes,  Okla, 
McAlester,  Okla. 


9  Operations  of  this  company  carried  on  under  contract  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Coal  Co. 

10  This  company  was  assigned  on  May  4, 1920,  to  Milby-Dowe  Coal  &  Mining  (_  o. 

11  This  company  purchased  their  tract. 

12  Operations  of  this  company  carried  on  under  contract  on  approved  leases  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma 
&  Gulf  Ry.  Co. 

Asphalt  leases. 


Name  of  lessee. 

Mine  at  or  near. 

Principal  offices. 

American  Mineral  Wax  Co 

Woodford,  Okla 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brodnax,  W 

Downard  Asphalt  Co 

Gilsonite  Roofing  &  Paving  Co 

Rock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Co 

do 

Do. 

RATES    OF   ROYALTY. 


The  rate  of  royalty  on  coal  is  8  cents  per  ton,  mine  run. 
The  rate  of  royalty  on  asphalt  is  60  cents  per  ton  on  refined  and  10 
cents  per  ton  on  crude. 


AMOUNT    OF    COAL   MINED. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  mined  and  the  royalty  paid  thereon  by 
each  operator  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  Okla.,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1920,  is  shown  on  pages  6,  7,  and  8. 

The  total  amount  of  asphalt  mined  and  the  royalty  paid  thereon 
by  each  operator  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  Okla., 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  is  shown  on  page  9. 

Total  amount  of  coal  mined  and  royalty  paid  thereon. 


Operator. 

Tons. 

Royalty. 

Bache-Denman  Coal  Co 

26,352.00 
21,459.00 
22,506.00 
9,221.00 

$2,108.16 
1,716.72 

Bedwell,  E.  D.,  Coal  Co.., 

Bokoshe  Smokeless  Coal  Co 

1,800.48 

737.68 

Coalgate  Co 

41,494.00 
2,028.70 

3,319.52 
162. 30 

Cutts,  George  T.,  trustee 

119,339.00 
138,787.00 
78,851.00 
71,757.00 

9,547.12 

Central  Coal  &  Lumber  Co 

11,102.96 

Degnan-McConnell  Coal  Co 

6,308.08 

Eastern  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

5,740.56 
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Total  amount  of  coal  mined  and  royalty  paid  thereon — Continued. 


Operator. 


Royalty. 


East  McCurtain  Coal  Co 

Folsom-Morris  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Gaines  Creek  Coal  Co 

Great  Western  Coal  <£  Coke  Co 

Gunther,  Andrew  P 

Howe-McCurtain  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Hailey-Ola  Coal  Co 

Hartshorne  Coal  Co 

Hazelton  Coal  Co 

Interstate  Coal  Co 

Indian  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Kali-Tnli  ( 'oal  Co 

Keystone  Coal  Co 

Le  Bosquet  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Milby-Dow  Coal  Co 

Missouri,  Kansas*  Texas  Coal  Co 

Milton  Cooperative  Colony 

McAlcster-Choctaw  Coal  Co 

McAlester  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

McAlester-Edwards  Coal  Co 

Mc(  'urtain  Coal  Land  Co 

McMurray,  John  F 

McAlestcr-Adamson  Coal  Co 

North  McAlester  Coal  Co 

Osage  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Oliver  &  Patterson 

Panama  Coal  Co 

Pierce  Coal  Co 

Poteau  Valley  Coal  Co 

Rock  Island  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Samples  Coal  &  Mining  Co , 

Southern  Fuel  Co 

St.  Louis-Galveston  Coal  &  Mining  Co . 

Storrie  Sz  Rice 

Superior  Smokeless  Coal  Co 

Thomas  Coal  Co 

Texas  Coal  Co 


Total. 


8,994.00 

226,975.00 
28,127.00 
76,681.80 
37,572.00 
27,011.78 

228,716.35 
1,016.00 
19,679.15 
12,043.20 
28,922.75 
66,899.40 
41,499.00 
27,986.40 

152,123.45 
77,157.00 
15,620.00 
9,035.00 
29,793.00 

123,-503.00 
67,474.00 


42,664.00 
42,625.30 
169,437.55 


25,040.00 


605,805.40 
31,426.30 
82,751.00 
3,174.00 
15,689.00 
47,991.35 
29,770.00 
15,946.30 


2,950,943.89 


$719. 52 

18,158.00 

2,250.16 

6, 134. 55 

3,005.76 

2,160.94 

18,297.31 

81.28 

1,574.35 

963.46 

2,313.82 

5,351.93 

3,319.92 

2,238.91 

12,169.88 

6,172.56 

1,249.60 

722. 80 

2,383.44 

9,880.24 

5,397.92 


3,413.12 
3,410.02 
13,555.01 


2,003.20 


48,464.43 
2,514.10 
6, 620. 08 
253.92 
1,255.12 
3,839.30 
2,381.60 
1,275.68 


236,075.51 


Months. 


July,  1919 

August,  1919 

September,  1919. 
October,  1919... 
November,  1919. 
December,  1919. 
Januarv,  1920... 
February,  1920.. 

March,  1920 

April,  1920 

May,  1920 

June,  1920 


Coal  mined. 


Tons. 
251, 196. 85 
253,474.00 
283,31100 
330,030.45 

7,221.96 
145,339.05 
322,908.74 
270,030.78 
299,574.31 
271,167.06 
258,065.50 
258,624.06 


Royalty. 


$20, 
20, 
22, 
26, 

11, 
25, 
21, 
23, 
21, 
20, 
20, 


095. 75 
277. 91 
664. 89 
402. 43 

577. 76 
627. 12 
832. 70 
602. 46 
965. 96 
693. 37 
645.24 
689.  93 


Total  for  year  ended  June  30,  1920 '  2, 950, 943. 76 


236,075.52 


Total  amount  of  asphalt  mined  and  royalty  paid  thereon. 


OPERATOR. 

American  Mineral  Wax  Co 

Brodnax,  W 

Downard  Asphalt  Co 

Gilsonite  Roofing  &  Paving  Co. . 
Rock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Co. 

Total 


Tons. 

Royalty. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

MONTHS. 

July,  1919 

August,  1919 

September,  1919 

October,  1919 

November,  1919 

December,  1919 

Januarv,  1920 

Februarv, 1920 

March,  1920 

April,  1920 

May,  1920 

June.  1920 

Total 


Tons.    Royalty. 
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COMPARISON  OF  COAL  OUTPUT. 

The  coal  mined  this  year  compared  with  that  mined  in  1919  shows 
a  decrease  of  21,520.19  tons,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

Tons. 

Total  coal  mined,  year  ended  June  30,  1919 2,  972,  463.  97 

Total  coal  mined,  year  ended  June  30,  1920. .  - _  2,  950,  943.  78 

Decrease .  _ 21 ,  520. 19 

COMPARISON    OF    ASPHALT    OUTPUT. 

No  asphalt  has  been  mined  either  this  or  the  preceding  year. 

Tons. 

Total  asphalt  mined,  year  ended  June  30,  1919 0 

Total  asphalt  mined,  year  ended  June  30,  1920. .  _ 0 

Comparison _ 0 


COAL    AND    ASPHALT    ACREAGE    LEASED. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  names  of  lessees  of  coal  an  a 
asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  Okla.,  and  the 
number  of  acres  and  leases  operated  by  each  as  of  June  30,  1920: 

Coal  acreaqe. 


Name  of  lessee. 


Adamson  Coal  Co 

Bache-Denman  Coal  Co 

Bedwell,  E.  D.,  Coal  Co 

Bokoshe  Smokeless  Coal  Co... 

Craig  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Cameron  Coal  Co 

Carbon  Coal  Co 

Coalgate  Co 

Columbia  Coal  Co 

Cutts,  George  T.,  trustee 

Central  Coal  &  Lumber  Co. . . 
Degnan-McConnell  Coal  Co. . . 

Eastern  Coai  &  Mining  Co 

East  McCurtain  Coal  Co 

Folsom-Morris  Coal  &  Mining 

Co..... 

Gaines  Creek  Coal  Co 

Great  Western  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Gunther,  Andrew  P 

Hailey-Ola  Coal  Co 

Hartshorne  Coal  Co 

Hazelton  Coal  Co 

Howe-McCurtain  Coal  &  Coke 

Co 

Indian  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Interstate  Coal  Co 

Kali-Inli  Coal  Co 

Keystone  Coal  &  Mining  Co. . 
LeBosquet  Coal  &  Mining  Co. . 


Num- 
ber of 
leases. 


Number  of 


40.00 

960. 00 

635. 99 

640. 00 

1, 920.  00 

960.  00 

640.  00 

1.920.00 

'  960.  00 

6, 280.  00 

6,720.00 

1,000.00 

1,960.00 

34.43 

9, 860. 00 
160.  00 

3, 010.  00 
605. 18 

4,600.00 

40.00 

620.  00 

1,920.00 
960.  GO 

2, 880.  00 
480.  00 
340.  00 
960.  00 


Name  of  lessee. 


Mazzard  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  .  . 

Milby-Dow  Coal  &  Mining  Co. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Coal  Co 

Milton  Cooperative  Colony. . . 

McAlester-Choctaw  Coal  Co. . . 

McAlester  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

McAlester-Edwards  Coal  Co. . 

McCurtain  Coal  Land  Co 

McMurray,  John  F 

McAlester-Adamson  Coal  Co.. 

North  McAlester  Coal  Co 

Osage  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

Panama  Coal  Co 

,  Poteau  Valley  Coal  Co 

Pierce  Coal  Co 

Rock  Island  Coal  &  Mining 
Co 

Samples  Coal  &  Mining  Co 

I  Southern  Fuel  Co 

'  St.  Louis-Galveston  Coal  & 
Mining  Co 

Storrie-Rice 

i  Superior  Smokeless  Coal  Co. . . 

;  Savanna  mines 

,  Thomas  Coal  Co 

j  Texas  Coal  Co 


Num- 
ber of 
leases. 


Number  of 
acres. 


960. 00 
3, 200. 00 

960. 00 

160. 00 

960. 00 

2,080.00 

2,  560.  00 

6, 680.  00 

4, 800.  00 

640. 00 

960. 00 

7,320.00 

960. 00 

630.  29 

360. 00 

17, 760.  00 
1,240.00 
1,250.00 

960.  00 
640.  00 
637.  40 
1, 2S0.  00 
627.94 
960.  00 


Total. 


123       109,691.23 


Asphalt  leases. 

Name  of  lessee. 

Number  of 
leases. 

Number  of 
acres. 

American  Mineral  Wax  Co 

l 

960.00 

960.00 

360. 00 

960.  00 

Rock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Co 

640.  00 

Total 

5 

3,880.00 

56  FIVE   CIVILIZED  TRIBES   OF   OKLAHOMA. 

According  to  the  foregoing  statements  there  were  on  June  30,  1920, 
123  coal  leases,  covering  109,691.23  acres,  all  of  which  are  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation, and  five  asphalt  leases,  covering  3,880  acres,  all  of 
which  leases  are  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  or  a  grand  total  of  128 
coal  and  asphalt  leases,  covering  a  grand  total  of  113,571.23  acres. 

On  July  17,  1919,  we  were  advised  by  your  office  of  the  change  in 
the  name  of  the  Degnan-McConnell  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  to  Howe-McCur- 
tain  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

On  May  13,  1920,  the  department  approved  the  assignment  from 
Howe-McCurtain  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  three  of  its  leases  Nos.  26,  27,  and 
28,  to  Interstate  Coal  Co. 

On  May  4,  1920,  the  department  approved  the  assignment  from 
Oliver  &  Patterson  of  its  lease  No.  1  to  Milby-Dow  Coal  &  Mining  Co. 

On  May  20,  1920,  the  department  approved  assignment  from 
McAlester-Choctaw  Coal  Co.,  the  John  F.  McMurray  lease  No.  4,  to 
W.  P.  Mullens. 

On  January  20,  1920,  we  recommended  the  assignment  of  the 
lease  of  the  Cameron  Coal  &  Mercantile  Co.  to  the  Cameron  Coal  Co. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  E.  L.  Durant, 
Mining  Trustee  of  Choctaw  Nation, 
J.  Hamp  Willis, 
Mining  Trustee  of  Chickasaw  Nation. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 


In  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  I  made  cer- 
tain recommendations  for  new  legislation  affecting  the  welfare  of 
Alaska.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  that  of  the  25  principal  recom- 
mendations made,  8  have  been  favorably  acted  on  in  full  or  in  part. 
Of  the  remaining  17,  I  trust  that  at  least  the  most  important  will 
receive  congressional  attention  during  the  coming  session. 

There  have  been  honest  attempts  to  open  up  Alaska  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, principally  in  the  construction  of  the  Government  railroad 
from  Seward,  on  Resurrection  Bay,  to  Fairbanks,  on  the  Tanana 
River,  but  in  the  meanwhile  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  great  natural  resources.  The  fisheries 
with  their  annual  output  of  approximately  $50,000,000  have  been  sub- 
jected to  overfishing  until  the  industry  faces  exhaustion;  the  national 
forest  regulations,  while  becoming  yearly  more  enlightened,  still  con- 
tain provisions  which  capitalists  view  askance  when  asked  to  make 
heavy  investments  in  pulp  and  paper  factories ;  the  coal  and  oil  leas- 
ing laws  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  although  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Government  has  honestly  endeavored  to  give  relief, 
but  in  its  endeavor  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Government  and 
of  posterity,  has  pursued  an  uncoordinated  policy  hardly  fitted  to  a 
sparcely  settled  pioneer  country.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  construct  a  railroad  through  the  heart  of  the  country  if 
all  industry  is  not  made  attractive  and  the  farmer  is  not  encouraged 
by  the  application  of  laws  and  practices  obtaining  in  the  States? 

We  could  well  take  example  from  British  Columbia,  which  seeks 
to  encourage  the  pioneer  investment  of  capital.  In  Canada  the 
founder  of  a  great  new  industry  gets  knighted ;  in  Alaska,  very  often, 
indicted.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  capital,  supoosedly  headed  for 
Alaska,  has  been  switched  to  British  Columbia  to  that  Province's 
gain  and  Alaska's  loss? 

We  have  at  present  no  colonial  policy  such  as  has  been  evolved 
by  our  British  neighbor.  The  pessimistically  inclined  can  not  un- 
derstand why  population  is  not  rapidly  increasing  and  take  this  as 
an  evidence  of  industrial  decay.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth. 
Industry,  where  established,  is  progressing,  but  the  many  Federal 
prohibitions,  probably  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  an  ideal  conserva- 
tion, do  not  make  for  conservation,  except  as  they  are  prohibitive. 
Sentimentalists  have  done  and  are  doing  more  damage  to  Alaska  than 
can  ever  be  undone  unless  a  broad  policy  of  development  is  under- 
taken which  recognizes  the  rights  of  invested  capital  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual.  Laws  should  govern  instead  of  revocable 
regulations,  but  where  there  must  be  regulations,  such  regulations 
should  be  promulgated  by  authority  located  within  the  Territory 
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and  not  4,000  miles  away.  In  the  interest  of  good  citizenship,  to  pro- 
mote self-reliance,  and  to  strengthen  the  desire  for  public  welfare, 
the  greatest  possible  meed  of  self-government  should  be  allowed  to 
the  residents  of  the  Territory.  Under  the  law,  the  Government  regu- 
lates, protects,  and  conserves,  but  in  reality  it  performs  few  of  these 
functions,  and  prevents  Territorial  action.  Should  the  Alaska  de- 
velopment board  bill,  H.  R.  12870,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  be- 
come a  law,  several  of  the  recommendations  contained  herein  will 
automatically  be  disposed  of.  This  bill  has  a  fair  chance  of  being 
enacted,  as  both  the  great  political  parties  recognize  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  measure.  It  will,  however,  probably  receive  a 
great  deal  of  bureau  opposition.  Many  bureau  chiefs  I  have  talked 
with  seem  to  approve  of  the  measure  as  applied  to  all  other  bureaus 
excepting  their  own.  The  desire  to  perpetuate  bureaucratic  power 
seems  to  be  inherent. 

There  is  danger  that  when  the  development  board  becomes  estab- 
lished it  may  possibly  endeavor  to  become  the  law-making  and  law- 
enforcing  body  of  the  Territory  in  perpetuity.  Its  true  aim  should 
be  to  turn  over  to  Territorial  control,  as  soon  as  it  consistently  can, 
all  possible  authority  in  all  matters  not  purely  of  Federal  concern. 
A  good  citizenry  can  only  be  developed  through  the  placing  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  individual.  An  elected  State  or  Territorial  legis- 
lature may  make  mistakes,  and  often  does,  but  the  public  mind  is 
normally  sane  and  holds  its  elected  law-making  body  more  quickly 
responsible  to  the  interest  of  good  local  government  than  it  can  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  so  deeply  concerned  with  matters  of 
great  national  importance. 

Besides  the  development  board  bill  there  will,  however,  be  a  num- 
ber of  measures  which  should  still  be  considered.  I  think  I  am  not 
unreasonable  in  any  of  my  requests  and  should  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom, see  fit  to  pass  legislation  in  accordance  therewith  I  can  safely 
premise  that  appropriations  for  Alaska  can  be  cut  below  similar 
amounts  appropriated  for  any  State,  and  that  the  Territory,  instead 
of  simply  being  the  greatest  per  capita  contributor  to  the  national 
revenues  will,  in  addition,  soon  become  self-supporting  and  self-sus- 
taining. In  brief,  my  recommendations  will  provide  chiefly  for 
permission  to  utilize  the  natural  resources  of  Alaska  and  for  Terri- 
torial participation  therein. 

In  my  previous  report  I  made  the  statement  that  Alaska  paid  taxes 
which,  if  paid  in  proportion  per  capita  by  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  would  have  resulted  in  a  national  revenue  of  between  five 
;ni; I  six  billions  of  dollars.  I  wish  to  correct  this  statement.  If  the 
collections  by  the  Government  from  the  people,  industries,  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  equaled  per  capita  similar  collections 
from  Alaska  then  the  yearly  national  revenue  would  exceed  $20,000,- 
000,000.  And  yet  legislation  for  Alaska  is  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is 
true  our  actual  cash  contribution  is  relatively  small,  but  taking  into 
consideration  the  income  taxes  paid  by  foreign  and  domestic  corpo- 
rations for  business  done  in  Alaska,  as  well  as  direct  taxes  and  other 
revenues,  the  Government  receives  an  amount  annually  which  is  far 
over  and  above  all  appropriations  made  for  the  Territory,  including 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the  Government 
railroad  extending  from   Seward  to  Fairbanks.     For  instance,  the 
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Government's  profits  from  the  seal  islands  alone,  for  furs,  either  sold 
or  on  hand,  exceed  all  appropriations  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  except 
for  railroad  construction  made  for  Alaska,  and  in  these  profits  the 
Territory  participates  not  at  all,  not  even  for  the  protection  of  the 
fisheries.  The  military  telegraph  and  cable  system  is  self-supporting, 
but  new  stations,  which  would  also  be  self-supporting,  can  seldom  be 
obtained.  Alaska  is  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  public  roads 
cooperative  act  as  are  the  States,  although  every  mile  of  road  con- 
struction will  open  up  a  new  and  taxable  industry.  The  natives  of 
Alaska  were  allowed  to  die  during  the  influenza  epidemic  without 
relief  from  the  Government  while  the  Indians  of  the  States  are  re- 
ported to  be  nursed  along  through  any  ailment*.  In  the  great  influ- 
enza epidemic  of  1918  in  certain  districts  the  native  wards  of  the 
Government  would  have  been  exterminated  had  it  not  been  for  aid 
extended  from  the  slender  treasury  of  the  Territory.  An  appropria- 
tion was  asked  from  Congress  and  refused,  although  at  the  same 
session  there  was  appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the  relief  of  European 
sufferers. 

Before  many  years  a  division  of  Alaska  into  two  Territories  must 
be  considered.  Its  vast  expanse,  with  the  greatly  differing  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  industry,  makes  the  task  of  administration  one 
of  increasing  difficulty.  Each  section  of  Alaska  is  capable  of  great 
development  and  each  section  should  have  laws  to  fit  that  particu- 
lar locality.  General  laws  are  as  inapplicable  to  Alaska  as  general 
laws  would  be  to  Idaho  and  Florida.  The  Federal  and  Territorial 
officials  should  be  in  direct  touch  with  every  part  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. At  present  this  is  impossible,  due  to  the  vast  extent  of  the 
country  and  the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  communication. 

The  awakening  interest,  congressional  and  departmental,  in  the 
future  of  this  country  was  noted  with  gratification  by  me  during  my 
stay  at  the  National  Capital.  I  believe  that  had  not  Congress  been 
engaged  on  matters  of  greater  national  import,  Alaska  would  have 
received  careful  thought  and  intelligent  assistance.  We  who  live 
here  recognize  the  potential  greatness  of  Alaska,  but  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  create  this  impression  in  the  minds  of  executives  and 
legislators  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  are  unable  to  devote 
requisite  study  to  Territorial  conditions. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  we  are  represented  by  a  Delegate, 
but  in  the  Senate  we  must  depend  upon  the  help  of  Senators  from 
the  western  tier  of  States.  We  should  be  represented  in  the  Senate 
as  well  as  in  the  House,  so  that  legislation  instituted  in  one  body  may 
receive  sympathetic  support  in  the  other. 

The  question  of  transportation  is  serious.  We  are  now  faced  with 
the  probability  of  further  increases  in  freight  and  passenger  tariffs. 
Already  the  burden  weighs  heavily  upon  all  dependent  upon  the  com- 
mon carriers  for  service.  I  see  no  relief  excepting  through  a  sub- 
sidy— hated  as  the  word  may  be — in  one  way  or  another.  Increased 
freight  costs  can  ill  be  borne.  Increased  costs  will  decrease  the  vol- 
ume of  business,  necessitating  further  increases  in  tariff  until  in- 
dustry is  badly  crippled. 

I  have,  in  the  main,  so  far  presented  the  critical  and  gloomy  side. 
Fortunately  there  are  two  sides.  We  have  a  population  not  easily 
discouraged,  and  now  that  Congress  can  turn  its  attention  away  from 
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war  emergencies,  remedial  legislation  will  be  forthcoming.  We  are 
at  last  receiving  recognition  from  the  people  and  the  press  of  the 
country  who  are  recovering  from  the  fanaticism  of  extreme  conser- 
vation. Exports  from  the  Territory,  other  than  fish  products,  are 
increasing.  Hope  is  renewed  in  mining  development  and  in  the 
possible  establishment  of  wood-pulp  industries;  new  lode  gold  and 
silver  discoveries  bid  fair  to  reestablish  mining  on  a  permanent  and 
not  seasonal  basis :  water  power  may  now  be  leased  and  utilized ;  rein- 
deer herding  is  becoming  an  economic  factor ;  farming  has  developed 
to  the  extent  of  making  the  Territory  largely  self-supporting.  Even 
flour  is  being  milled  in  the  Tanana  Valley  and  the  scientific  bureaus 
of  the  Government,  where  their  functions  are  advisory  and  construc- 
tive and  not  regulatory,  are  rendering  sane  and  wholesome  service. 
Alaska  has  a  great  future.  It  contains  every  element  necessary  to 
success,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  allow  and  encourage  progress. 

POPULATION. 

The  taking  of  the  census  of  1920  was  delegated  to  the  personnel  in 
Alaska  of  the  bureau  of  education  as  their  forces  are  most  closely  in 
touch  with  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  In  certain  places  additional 
census  enumerators  were  employed.  The  time  of  taking  the  census 
was  placed  in  January,  the  period  when  the  population  is  at  the  low- 
est ebb. 

At  this  time  the  returns  are  not  entirely  complete,  as  many  far 
out-of-the-way  districts  are  still  to  be  heard  from.  However,  all  the 
principal  towns  are  enumerated,  and  practically  all  of  the  larger 
industrial  centers. 

From  reports  made  public  I  judge  the  total  population  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50,000,  of  which  30,000  are  whites  and  20,000  are 
natives  of  full  or  mixed  blood.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  bureau 
of  education  place  the  white  population  at  35,000  and  natives  at 
30,000,  which  I  believe  are  excessive.  Customs  statistics  show  dur- 
ing the  years  1912,  1914—15,  1916-1919  an  excess  of  arrivals  over  de- 
partures of  10,982  persons.  An  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals  is 
shown  for  the  years  1911-1913,  1917-18  of  14,769.  A  net  loss  of 
3,787  in  arrivals  since  the  census  of  1910.  The  loss  does  not  include 
those  taken  from  the  Territory  in  transports  during  the  war  or  on 
small  craft.  The  year  1919  shows  a  net  gain  in  arrivals  of  131.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1920  there  were  13,681  arrivals  and  4,831 
departures.  This  latter,  however,  does  not  give  much  information,  as 
the  greater  number  of  arrivals  were  cannery  workers  who  depart  at 
the  close  of  the  fishing  season. 

Since  1913  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  records  3,393  births  as 
against  2,922  deaths.  Again  this  is  misleading,  as  few  deaths  during 
the  influenza  epidemics  seem  to  have  been  reported  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. Of  nearly  2,000  natives  reported  through  various  sources  to 
have  died  in  1918  the  various  commissioners  have  only  reported  99 
for  that  year. 

While  the  communities  are  in  general  widely  scattered  still  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  white  population  is  found  along  the  coast  from 
Portland  Canal  to  Cook  Iniet.  This  is  a  good  index  of  the  effect  of 
transportation  on  population.  As  transportation  facilities  increase 
people  will  migrate  to  the  at  present  inaccessible  places. 
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OFFICIAL  VISITORS. 

During  the  summer  Alaska  was  honored  by  the  visit  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  journey 
from  Seattle  was  made  with  the  destroyer  flotilla  under  the  direct 
command  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Short 
stops  were  made  at  Ketchikan  and  Juneau.  The  Secretaries  were 
accompanied  by  the  governor.  At  Seward  the  party  transferred  to 
a  special  train  on  the  Government  railroad  and  inspected  the  railroad 
to  the  end  of  steel  on  the  Anchorage  division  and  to  the  coal  mines  in 
the  Matanuska  coal  fields,  formerly  operated  by  the  Alaskan  Engi- 
neering Commission  but  now  by  the  naval  coal  commission.  At 
Ketchikan  and  Anchorage  conferences  were  held  with  the  local  com- 
mercial bodies.  The  visit  of  these  two  Cabinet  members  will  result 
in  much  good  to  the  Territory. 

Other  visitors  of  note  include  the  Director  of  the  Coast  and  (Geo- 
detic Survey,  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  the  Forester  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the  Com- 
missioner of  International  Boundary  Surveys,  and  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Western  Department  of  the  Army. 

Such  visits  are  always  most  helpful  to  the  Territor}^  as  conditions 
can  be  studied  on  the  ground  and  remedial  action  taken  in  many  cases. 

COMMERCE. 

In  previous  reports  of  the  governor  the  commerce  of  Alaska  has 
been  reckoned  by  fiscal  years.  To  conform  with  the  report  of  the 
collector  of  customs  and  to  make  a  more  ready  comparison  with  his 
full  report  this  previous  practice  is  discontinued. 

The  total  commerce  of  Alaska  for  the  calendar  year  1919  was 
$109,652,339,  a  decrease  of  $17,496,793.  The  total  commerce  with  the 
United  States  was  $106,586,095,  as  against  $124,436,491  in  1919,  a  de- 
crease of  $17,850,396.  The  principal  decreases  and  increases  over 
1919  are  in  the  values  of  the  exports  of  canned  salmon,  in  which  there 
was  a  decrease  of  $6,843,915 ;  in  fresh  fish  other  than  salmon,  a  de- 
crease of  $374,320;  and  in  canned  herring,  an  increase  of  $566,380. 
There  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  value  of  clams,  shrimps,  fish 
fertilizer,  etc.  A  run  of  salmon  smaller  than  the  average  is  the  cause 
for  the  decreased  value  of  the  pack, 

The  value  of  the  output  of  gold  and  silver  dropped  from  $8,997,655 
in  1918  to  $8,636,139  in  1919,  a  decrease  of  $361,516;  copper  exports 
dropped  from  $18,156,051  to  $10,304,807,  a  decrease  of  $7,851,244.  A 
slump  in  the  copper  market  not  only  caused  a  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion but  affected  the  value  of  the  ore  shipped.  The  decrease  in  im- 
ports amounted  to  $2,668,305,  due  largely  to  reduced  mining  and 
fishery  operations. 

During  the  three  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1920,  conditions 
improved  to  a  certain  extent  over  1919  and  show  a  small  but  healthy 
increase  in  exports  from  the  Territory  to  the  United  States,  the  total 
increase  in  exports  for  the  three  months  being  $4,065,407. 

For  the  year  1920  I  look  for  a  decreased  value  of  fish  exports  but 
an  increased  value  of  mine  products  of  all  kinds. 
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TOURIST  TRAVEL. 

Alaska  is  now  recognized  by  tourists  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  North  America  to  be  visited,  and  as  transportation  facilities 
become  enlarged  and  bettered,  travel  to  the  north  during  the  summer 
season  will  constantly  increase.  Even  now  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August  all  available  passenger  accommodations  are 
taken  by  tourists,  often  causing  great  delay  and  inconvenience  to 
Alaskans  coming  to  or  going  from  the  Territory.  Besides  those 
merely  engaging  passage  for  the  round  trip  on  steamers  running  to 
southeastern  and  south  wester])  Alaska,  there  are  many  who  make  the 
trip  down  the  Yukon  River,  coming  out  by  automobile  over  the 
Valdez-Fairbanks  highway,  or  continue  down  the  river  to  Nome  and 
thence  b}^  steamer  to  Seattle.  The  Government  railroad  will  soon  be 
constructed  past  the  entrance  to  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park. 
whither  many  lovers  of  nature  will  be  drawn  by  the  beauty  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  North  America. 

During  the  past  year  it  is  estimated  that  2,500  tourists  visited 
Alaska.    I  have  yet  to  hear  any  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction. 

The  inland  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska  afford  ideal  cruising 
grounds  for  both  large  and  small  power  yachts ;  a  number  of  which 
were  Alaskan  visitors  during  the  past  year. 

The  Alaska  bureau  of  publicity,  at  Juneau,  is  glad  to  give  all  in- 
formation concerning  routes  and  approximate  costs  of  travel. 

ALASKA  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

The  Alaska  advisory  committee  was  formed  by  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  was  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Interior,  Postoffice,  Agricultural  Departments,  and  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board;  its  purpose  being  to  advise  as  to  what  im- 
mediate steps  could  be  taken  to  better  conditions  in  Alaska. 

About  a  month  was  devoted  to  the  inquiry,  during  which  time  the 
committee  examined  a  mass  of  data  connected  with  Alaska  and  held 
conferences  in  Seattle  at  which  interested  persons  were  heard. 

The  report  is  excellent  and  shows  a  great  deal  of  conscientious 
study. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  proposed  solution  of  the  transportation 
problem  but  in  many  of  the  other  recommendations  I  fully  concur 
as  an  examination  of  previous  reports  will  show.  The  suggestion  of 
the  investigation  of  the  commercial  feasibility  of  smelting  Alaska 
copper  ores  within  the  Territory  is  most  constructive  and  I  note  with 
great  interest  that  such  investigations  have  already  been  started. 

Interdepartmental  committee  investigations  such  as  have  been  con- 
ducted, will  always  be  of  benefit  to  the  Territory  as  not  only  can  the 
departments  thus  be  brought  in  contact  with  those  interested  in 
Alaska  but  also  with  each  other  to  mutual  understanding  and  benefit. 

The  full  report  of  the  committee  is  found  in  the  appendix. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  great  outstanding  problem  of  Alaska  is  that  of  transportation. 
The  public  of  coastal  Alaska  is  served  by  three  regular  passenger  and 
freight  steamship  lines — twro  American  and  one  Canadian — represent- 
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ing  about  25  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  operating  in  the  Territory.  The 
Yukon  River  system  is  served  by  one  line  of  river  steamers  of  the 
White  Pass  <£  Yukon  Route  presumably  controlled  by  British 
capital.  The  Kuskokwim  River  is  served  by  a  small,  combination 
freight  and  passenger  ship  sailing  from  San  Francisco  to  Bethel, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  itself  are  dependent  upon  one 
small  American  river  steamer.  There  are  a  few  semicommon  car- 
riers operating  locally  with  indifferent  success. 

The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad  runs  from  Cordova 
to  ^Kennecott,  a  distance  of  196  miles,  and  is  primarily  an  ore-carry- 
ing road,  l>ut  performs  the  function  of  a  common  carrier.  The 
railroad  of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route  extends  from  Skagway 
in  Alaska  to  Whitehorse  in  Yukon  Territory,  a  distance  of  110  miles," 
23  of  which  are  in  Alaska.  The  Yakutat  &  Southern  Railroad,  from 
Yakutat  to  the  Seetuck  River,  carries  little  besides  fish.  The  Gov- 
ernment railroad  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  is  still  under  construc- 
tion and  is  described  elsewhere  in  the  report. 

This.  then,  in  brief  practically  covers  the  common-carrier  systems 
to  and  within  Alaska. 

At  a  time  when  the  products  and  wages  of  the  Territory  com- 
manded higher  prices  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and  when 
bonanza  gold  pay  streaks  could  bear  almost  any  expense  of  mining, 
tic  cost  of  transportation  was  a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 
Now,  however,  when  the  price  of  products,  wages,  and  mining  bear 
the  same  relation  to  similar  conditions  elsewhere,  the  greatly  in- 
creased costs  of  transportation  bear  heavily  on  industry.  To  over- 
come the  higher  tariffs,  the  large  operators,  particularly  in  the  fish- 
ing industries,  have  put  on  their  own  ships,  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  operating  in  Alaska,  thereby 
cutting  down  the  revenues  of  the  regular  liners,  necessitating  in- 
creased tariffs  which  must  be  publicly  borne.  Increased  tariffs  then 
force  out  some  industry,  necessitating  a  further  increase  of  tariffs 
on  the  remaining  tonnage  to  be  moved.  The  Territory  is  faced  with 
the  probability  of  a  further  increased  tariff  in  the  near  future.  No 
one  can  foretell  where  it  is  all  going  to  end. 

To  equalize  the  burden  of  transportation,  the  Territorial  shipping 
board  proposed  through  Federal  legislation  to  enact  a  tonnage  tax 
on  all  ships  in  Alaska,  and  with  the  fund  so  raised  and  through  the 
power  of  contract  build  up  regular  and  regional  service  on  agreed 
upon  equitable  rates  and  schedules.  It  is  not  proposed  to  drive  out 
the  privately  owned  ships  or  foreign-owned  ships,  but  to  make  them 
all  share  in  building  up  a  service  to  all  parts  of  Alaska  affected  by 
water  transportation. 

An  interdepartmental  board  appointed  by  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  reported  in  favor  of  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  American  lines.  I  do  not  favor  the  recommendation,  as 
a  monopoly  would  then  exist  and  would  remove  all  present  com- 
petition for  business.  The  steamship  companies,  while  appearing 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  proposition,  in  reality  are  not 
making  any  great  effort  to  comply  with  the  recommendation. 

The  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  the 
instance  of  the  Territorial  shipping  board  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  from  owners  of  private  carriers  and  seemingly  from 
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the  subsidized  Canadian  line.  The  bill  was  drawn  after  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  lasting  nine  months,  during  which  the  most 
complete  data  ever  attempted  covering  transportation  to  Alaska  was 
compiled.  Hearings  were  conducted  before  the  Senate  Commerct 
Committee,  and  the  plan  advocated  received  high  commendations 
from  several  members  of  the  committee. 

Unless  the  transportation  problem  is  solved  the  Territory  will  be 
badly  crippled. 

WAGON  ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

There  are  three  principal  road  and  trail  building  agencies  in  the 
Territory — the  Alaska  Road  Commission  of  the  War  Department; 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  constructing  roads  within  national 
forests  under  section  8  of  the  Federal  aid  roads  act,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Territorial  authority;  and  the  Territorial  road  commis- 
sion, acting  under  authority  of  the  legislature.  A  small  amount 
annually  available  to  the  forestry  officials  is  chiefly  used  in  making 
trails.  A  cooperative  spirit  has  been  shown  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned, with  the  result  that  roads  are  now  being  built  along  mutually 
agreed  upon  plans,  and  if  only  more  money  could  be  made  available 
extruding  over  a  period  of  years  Alaska  would  soon  have  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  Avagon  roads.  Wagon  roads  will  do  more 
toward  internal  development  than  will  almost  any  project.  I  rec- 
ommend the  extension  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  public-aid  roads 
ad  to  Alaska  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  States,  and  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  to  enable  it  to 
inaugurate  a  10-year  building  program.  The  appropriation  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  should  be  approximately  $1,000,000.  There 
should  be  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  feeder  wagon 
roads  to  the  Government  railroad.  Feeder  roads,  to  be  built  faster 
than  the  road  commissions  can  possibly  provide  for,  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  railroad  is  to  be  placed  on  a  paying  basis. 

FEDERAL  ROADS  IN  ALASKA. 

The  Alaska  Road  Commission,  constituted  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  Januaiy  27,  1905,  is  composed  of  three  officers  of  the 
Army,  reporting  to  the  War  Department  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

The  Federal  funds  disbursed  are  made  available  by  congres- 
sional appropriation  "  Construction  and  maintenance  of  military 
and  post  roads,  bridges,  and  trails,  Alaska,"  and  from  the  Alaska 
fund  "  Construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges,  and  trails." 
In  addition  to  the  above  funds  the  Territory  has  contributed  funds 
for  disbursement  by  this  commission  upon  cooperative  projects  for 
road  construction.  The  total  expended  for  all  construction  and 
maintenance  to  June  30,  1920,  was  $5,279,256.92.  Of  this  amount 
$3,020,000  was  appropriated  by  act  of  Congress,  $2,158,072.26  was 
allotted  from  the  Alaska  fund,  and  $101,184.56  was  contributed 
funds  from  the  Territory.  Approximately  5,000  miles  of  wagon 
load,  sled  road,  and  trail  have  been  constructed  and  maintained 
by  this  board  since  1905.  Of  the  roads  constructed  about  400  miles 
have  a  gravel  surface  and  are  suitable  for  light  automobile  traffic. 
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A  total  of  $358,601.25  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ed June  30,  19-20.  Of  this  amount  $173,410.59  was  for  maintenance 
and  $185,190.66  was  for  construction. 

The  truck  and  automobile  traffic  is  increasing  on  all  the  roads 
of  the  board  and  an  effort  is  being  exerted  to  extend  the  gravel 
surfacing. 

The  main  project  constructed  and  maintained  by  this  board  is 
the  Fairbanks- Valdez-Chitina  Road.  This  road  from  the  coast  on 
Prince  William  Sound  to  the  interior  is  the  mail  route  to  Fairbanks. 
Connection  is  made  through  this  road  and  the  various  intersecting 
roads  and  trails  with  practically  all  settlements  west  of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-first  meridian.  This  320-mile  road  from  Chitina 
on  the  Copper  River  Railroad  to  Fairbanks  is  the  main  traveled  route 
and  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  branch  to  Valdez  is  blocked  as  the 
result  of.  a  severe  washout  in  July,  1919,  near  Keystone  Canyon.  A 
vigorous  effort  is  being  made  to  open  up  the  damaged  portion  of  the 
road  during  the  present  working  season. 

Aided  by  cooperative  funds  from  the  Territory,  an  effort  is  also 
being  made  during  the  present  working  season  to  carry  on  work  on 
feeders  to  the  Government  railroad.  Work  is  being  prosecuted  upon 
a  road  from  Talkeetna  to  the  Cache  Creek  mining  district  and 
the  old  load  from  Wasilla  to  Willow  Creek  is  being  improved. 
Work  is  also  in  progress  upon  a  road  as  an  outlet  to  the  important 
Kantishna  mining  district  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Kan- 
tishna  River. 

The  appropriation  of  $350,000  for  1921  has  made  possible  the 
rehabilitation  of  mairy  old  and  important  projects  and  the  initia- 
tion of  work  upon  several  very  worthy  new  projects.  To  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Government  railroad  and  to  provide  for  a  systematic 
development  of  Alaska's  roads  it  is  proposed  to  start  upon  a  10-year 
program  of  road  construction,  and  for  the  initial  year  $955,000  has 
been  requested. 

Besides  the  above  roads  construction  was  carried  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  roads  within  the  limits  of  the  Tongass  and 
Chugach  Forests  in  southeastern  and  southwestern  Alaska.  These 
projects  in  some  cases  were  aided  by  funds  contributed  by  either  or 
both  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The 
work  projected  includes  work  on  nine  different  roads.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  allotted  $258,500  to  these  roads  and  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  and  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  respectively,  $104,000 
and  $62,000.  Besides  the  above  cooperative  roads  the  Territory  is 
cooperating  with  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  upon  the  Tacotna- 
Ophir  road  in  the  Kuskokwim  district,  and  upon  work  in  the  second 
judicial  division. 

The  road  law  of  the  Territory  has  been  a  great  aid  to  the  Alaska 
Road  Commission  in  extending  cooperation  upon  important  projects 
and  thus  enabling  work  to  be  initiated  in  the  spring  before  the 
Federal  appropriation  is  available. 

TERRITORIAL    AND    COOPERATIVE    ROADS. 

In  addition  to  roads  constructed  and  maintained  directly  through 
Federal  appropriation  or  authorization  the  legislature,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, appropriated  $375,000  for  roads  and  trails  for  the  biennium 
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ending  March  31,  L921.  To  this  amount  was  added  $19,092.62,  being 
25  per  cen<  of  the  receipts  from  the  national  forests,  made  available 
for  Territorial  road  work,  a  total  of  $395,092.62  for  the  biennium. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Territorial  fiscal  year,  ending 
March  31,  L921,  there  remained  unexpended  and  available  for  Ter- 
ritorial road  work  a  balance  of  $237,619.35,  which  was  allotted  and 
apportioned  to  the  four  judicial  divisions  as  follows: 

First  division $61,  760.  17 

Second  division 47.  934.  21 

Third  division 79,  878.  85 

Fourth  division 48,  045.  82 

In  making  the  above  allotments  the  Territorial  board  of  road  com- 
missioners were  governed  by  the  divisional  allotments  of  the  previous 
fiscal  \ear  and  allotments  were  so  made  as  to  give  each  judicial  divi- 
sion an  equal  amount  for  the  biennium. 

Under  section  2  of  the  recent  Territorial  road  act  cooperative 
agreements  with  Federal  agencies  were  entered  into  for  the  fiscal  year 
on  the  following  projects,  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
construction  of  roads  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads: 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

Portage  road,  Prince  of  Wales  Island : 

Secretary  of  Agriculture $5,  000 

Territory 3,500 

Petersburg-Scow  Bay  road,  Petersburg,  Alaska: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 5,000 

Territory 2,  500 

Ketchikan-Ward's  Cove  road,  Ketchikan,  Alaska: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 22,500 

Territory 10,000 

Juneau-Eagle  River  road,  Juneau,  Alaska: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 20,000 

Territory 10,  000 

Salmon  River  road,  Hyder,  Alaska: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 35,000 

Territory 15,000 

Furthermore,  $15,000  was  paid  on  last  year's  agreements.  The 
sum  of  $6,760.47  is  being  expended  on  local  roads  and  trails  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Territorial  divisional  board. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

For  the  purpose  of  economy  and  efficiency,  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  with  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  all  roads  and  trails  within  the  second  division 
whereby  all  Territorial  funds  would  be  expended  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  on  a  cooperative  basis  of  not 
less  than  $1  of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  to  $2  for  the  Territory. 

THIRD    DIVISION. 

Cooperative  agreements  were  entered  into  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  the  following  projects: 

Quartz  Creek-Russian  River  road.  Kenai  Peninsula : 

Secretary  of  Agriculture $45,000 

Territory 15,000 
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Seward-Kenai  Lake  road,  Seward,  Alaska  : 

Secretary   of   Agriculture $9,000 

Territory r».  000 

Katalla  road,  Katalla,  Alaska: 

Secretary   of  Agriculture -,_..     $18,000 

Territory 6,000 

A  cooperative  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Alaska  Road 
Commission  for  the  commencement  of  the  construction  of  the  Tal- 
keetna-Cache  Creek  road,  45  miles  in  length,  the  Alaska  Road  Com- 
mission allotting*  $10,000  and  the  Territory  $30,000.  The  Alaska 
Road  Commission  has  since  made  an  additional  allotment  of  $35,000 
to  this  project.  The  Territorial  divisional  board  is  expending 
$23,878.75  on  still  other  roads  in  the  division. 

FOURTH   DIVISION. 

All  Territorial  funds  of  this  division  are  being  expended  under 
the  supervision  of  the  divisional  board,  except  a  small  amount  which 
is  being  expended  under  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Alaska 
Road  Commission  on  the  Tacotna-Ophir  Creek  road,  upper  Kuskok- 
wim  district,  on  the  basis  of  Alaska  Road  Commission  $12,000  and 
the  Territory  $8,000. 

By  authority  vested  in  the  Territorial  board,  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  Federal  agencies  mentioned  above  were  made  possible, 
and  during  the  biennium  an  aggregate  amount  of  $258,500  was  se- 
cured through  cooperative  agreements  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  authority  of  section  8  of  the  Federal-aid  road  act.  The 
advantage  and  benefit  gained  thereby  are  easily  seen,  as  only  through 
cooperative  agreements  could  this  additional  money  for  road  work- 
have  been  secured.  At  present  the  only  Federal  appropriation  avail- 
able for  cooperative  contracts  is  applicable  to  projects  within  na- 
tional forests,  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  Federal-aid  road 
act  will  be  extended  to  the  Territory,  as  under  the  act  cooperative 
work  on  any  mail  route  in  the  Territory  will  be  made  possible. 

ALASKAN  ENGINEERING  COMMISSION. 

Not  a  great  deal  was  accomplished  in  actual  new  construction  of 
the  Government  railroad  in  Alaska  during  the  first  few  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  1920  because  of  the  lack  of  appropriation  and  the 
uncertainty  surrounding  it.  The  original  authorization  of  $35,000.- 
000  was  almost  exhausted  and  data  was  being  assembled  for  presenta- 
tion to  Congress  asking  for  an  additional  authorization  of  $17,000,- 
000.  This  was  presented  in  July,  1919,  and  after  extended  hearings 
Congress  granted  the  additional  authorization  in  an  act  which  was 
approved  by  the  President  on  October  18,  1919  (Public  No.  59). 
Of  course,  during  these  months  the  road  was  operated  and  main- 
tained as  well  as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  some  construc- 
tion work  done. 

A  plan  of  work  was  adopted  in  the  early  autumn  which  in  its  essen- 
tial part  embodied  the  following  features : 

Operation  of  a  steamer  to  transport  labor  to  and  from  Alaska,  the 
labor  forces  in  the  Territory  being  entirely  inadequate  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work. 
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Purchase  of  supplies  in  the  States  sufficiently  in  advance  for  ship- 
ment to  Alaska  and  their  distribution  along  line  over  snow  and  ice 
during  winter  months. 

Establishment  of  a  supply  division  to  attend  to  the  securing  and 
shipment  of  labor,  handling  of  shipping  of  materials  and  supplies, 
and  to  have  general  supervision  over  placing  of  orders  for  supplies, 
etc. 

Consolidation  of  Seward  and  Anchorage  divisions  into  one  organi- 
zation  (southern  division). 

Completion  of  1919  construction  program  on  snowsheds,  tunnel 
enlargement,  and  new  bridge  work  between  miles  40  and  60. 

Continuance  of  work  on  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation,  also 
ballasting,  etc.,  of  old  Alaska  Northern  line. 

Grading  from  mile  236  to  261,  some  parts  of  which  had  been  fin- 
ished but  later  damaged  by  action  of  river,  rain,  and  snow. 

Working  of  a  few  pile-driver  and  bridge  o-angs  all  winter  between 
Talkeetna  and  mile  261. 

Attacking  during  winter  of  grading  work  from  crossing  of  Susitna 
River  to  and  including  Rocky  Canyon  of  Indian  River,  providing 
wagon  road  for  freighting  supplies  ahead  through  Chulitna  Pass  to 
Hurricane  Gulch. 

Clearing  of  right  of  way  for  remainder  of  distance  between  miles 
261  and  360,  gangs  working  from  both  ends. 

Stripping  heavy  moss  from  some  of  larger  cuts  to  permit  thawing. 

Construction  of  wagon  road  from  Indian  River  through  Broad 
Pass  to  connect  with  similar  road  on  northern  division. 

Pushing  forward  of  supplies,  contractors'  equipment,  etc.,  for 
use  in  grading  as  far  as  Hurricane  Gulch  during  summer  of  1920  to 
permit  construction  of  big  steel-arch  span  over  this  gulch  in  winter 
of  1920  and  1921. 

Completion  of  line  north  of  Tanana  River  to  Gold  Stream  and 
operation  as  narrow-gauge  line  in  connection  with  Tanana  Valley 
Railroad  as  one  unit. 

Extension  of  track  southward  from  Nenana  to  mile  358  (foot  of 
Nenana  Canyon). 

Transfer  of  supplies  to  new  camp  at  mile  358  for  attacking  heavy 
work  in  Nenana  Canyon. 

Congress  having  appropriated  $6,000,000  on  November  4,  1919, 
the  plans  as  outlined  were  set  in  motion.  The  rehabilitation  work  on 
the  Alaska  Northern  portion  of  the  line  reached  the  stage  permitting 
the  use  of  heavy  locomotives  and  cars  for  the  entire  distance.  To 
enable  this  necessitated,  however,  the  construction  of  a  switchback 
in  mile  48  to  eliminate  the  use  of  the  high  trestle,  which  was  unsafe 
and  which  will  be  replaced  with  a  structure  for  permanent  use. 

The  snowsheds  as  planned  and  the  tunnel  enlargements  were  com- 
pleted and  good  progress  made  on  the  bridge  work. 

In  new  construction  on  the  southern  division  track  was  extended 
to  mile  242  by  the  end  of  June,  1920.  Good  progress  was  also  made 
in  new  grading  work  northward  to  Hurricane  Gulch,  mile  284,  and 
in  making  ready  for  track  the  grade  constructed  some  months  before. 

Owing  to  a  most  heavy  and  unusual  fall  of  snow  with  accompany- 
ing complications,  the  road  construction  and  delivery  of  supplies 
northward  from  end  of  the  track  laid  to  date  were  considerably  ham- 
pered.    However,  by  augmenting  the  transportation  service  with  two 
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river  boats  on  the  Susitna  River  in  the  early  summer  of  1920,  sufficient 
supplies  have  been  kept  at  the  front  to  enable  operations  to  continue. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  practically  all  clearing  of  right  of  way 
remaining-  to  be  done.  Clearing  has  been  completed  northward  to 
mile  267-^,  and  with  the  exception  of  about  8  miles,  northward  to 
mile  284/ 

On  January '30,  1920,  a  contract  was  closed  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Co.  for  furnishing  and  erecting  the  first  large  steel 
bridge  on  the  line  as  one  progresses  inland  from  Seward.  This  is  the 
bridge  over  the  Susitna  River  at  mile  264,  known  as  the  Gold  Creek 
crossing.  The  fabrication  of  this  bridge  was  commenced  soon  there- 
after, and  it  is  contemplated  that  it  will  be  erected  during  the  fall  of 
1920  and  winter  of  1920-21. 

The  wharf  facilities  at  Anchorage,  including  dredging,  were  com- 
pleted to  such  extent  that  the  largest  vessels  in  the  Alaska  trade  may 
tie  up  at  the  dock  at  all  stages  of  the  tide. 

On  the  northern  division  (old  Fairbanks  division)  the  main  line 
has  been  completed  between  the  north  bank  of  the  Tanana  River  and 
Fairbanks,  and  track  has  been  extended  southward  to  mile  358,  the 
foot  of  Xenana  Canyon.  Contracts  for  grading  and  tunnel  work  in 
the  Xenana  Canyon  have  been  let  and  good  progress  made,  consider- 
ing adverse  circumstances  mentioned  further  on.  Clearing  has  been 
completed  on  the  division  to  mile  333. 

The  rehabilitation  work  on  the  Tanana  Valley  lines  has  been  con- 
tinued. 

The  branch  line  to  Chena,  no  longer  serving  any  useful  purpose, 
inasmuch  as  the  main  line  from  Xenana  to  Fairbanks  is  completed, 
was  taken  up  and  the  rail  used  elsewhere. 

The  operation  and  construction  activities  in  this  division  were 
greatly  retarded  by  the  severe  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza,  which 
belatedly  prevailed  during  the  spring  of  1920.  Many  deaths  resulted 
therefrom  and  the  physical  weakness  and  demoralization  accom- 
panying the  epidemic  were  greatly  felt. 

As  stated  above,  when  the  program  was  formulated  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  labor  situation  would  continue  acute.  However,  after 
thorough  investigation  it  was  found  inadvisable  for  the  commission 
to  operate  a  steamer  of  its  own  for  the  transportation  of  labor. 
Instead,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  two  steamship  lines 
operating  to  Seward  and  Anchorage  for  reduced  rates  for  men  and 
material.  Under  the  arrangement,  715  unskilled  laborers  were 
shipped  between  January  1  and  June  30,  and  details  completed  for 
the  shipment  of  approximately  500  more  laborers  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  fiscal  year  1921.  A  great  many  more  men  could  have 
been  used,  but  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  supply  division  was  established  as  planned,  with  an  office  at 
Seward,  and  just  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  moved  to  Anchor- 
age to  enable  a  close  touch  to  be  kept  with  the  headquarters  office. 

During  the  past  year  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  has 
employed  from  75  to  85  men  at  Eska  and  from  30  to  35  at  Chickaloon 
to  furnish  fuel  for  the  Government  railroad  and  to  prospect  that  por- 
tion of  the  Matanuska  coal  field  immediately  tributary  to  Chickaloon. 

At  Eska  there  are  six  coal  beds  under  exploration,  the  average 
thickness  approximating  3  feet.     Upon  these  beds  over  9  miles  of 
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underground  workings  have  been  driven  since  the  commission  ac- 
quired the  property  in  1917,  providing  over  3,300  tons  monthly  for 
the  commission's  current  uses  and  blocking  out  over  100,000  tons  for 
the  future.  This  mine  is  not  gaseous,  and  roof  and  floor  conditions 
are  good  so  that  but  few  injuries  have  resulted  from  accidents  under- 
ground. During  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Theodore  Chapin,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  has  made  extensive  study  of  the 
geological  conditions  both  at  this  mine  and  at  Chickaloon,  the  re- 
sults being  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in 
Bulletin  712-E. 

At  Eska  there  has  been  considerable  faulting  but  the  outcrops  of 
the  extensions  of  the  beds  now  under  exploration  have  been  deter- 
mined during  the  past  year  by  open  cutting  and  churn  drilling  and 
crosscuts  started  which  will  insure  fuel  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
the  commission's  needs  for  many  years  to  come. 

At  Chickaloon  a  45°  slope  has  been  sunk  along  the  strike  of  the 
coal  and  a  second  level  opened  approximately  250  feet  below  the  first. 

Several  new  cottages  have  been  constructed  for  the  families  of 
married  employees,  the  camp  wired,  and  a  small  electric  lighting  set 
installed. 

On  June  17,  1920,  a  cooperative  agreement  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Navy  Department  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
whereby  the  Chickaloon  mine,  theretofore  operated  by  this  com- 
mission, was  taken  over  July  1,  1920,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal 
for  the  Navy. 

The  road  when  completed  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  interior 
development,  particularly  if  needed  feeder  wagon  roads  are  con- 
structed. The  Territorial  road  commission  and  the  Alaska  Road 
Commission  are  cooperating  as  far  as  possible,  but  in  the  effort  to 
make  the  road  self-supporting  provision  should  be  made  for  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  roads  into  all  the  tributary  mining  and  agri- 
cultural districts.  There  should  also  be  a  determined  effort  to  direct 
settlers,  prospectors,  and  capital  to  the  many  resources  in  the  country 
traversed. 

MAIL  SERVICE. 

Great  discontent  is  still  being  manifested  over  the  inadequate  mail 
service.  Mail  to  Alaska  is  still  shipped  as  freight  or  express  and 
often  comes  badly  damaged.  This  is  particularly  true  of  shipments 
by  parcel  post.  Mail  freight  seems  to  be  handled  with  no  more  con- 
sideration than  ordinary  freight.  The  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  steamship  companies  seem  unable  to  agree  on  any  form  of  mail 
contract.    In  the  meanwhile  the  public  suffers. 

Mail  into  the  interior  of  Alaska  this  coming  winter  will  be  handled 
from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  over  the  Government  railroad,  where  con- 
structed, and  transported  by  sled  over  the  gap  on  which  rails  have 
not  yet  been  laid. 

Mail  service  to  Kodiak.  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Bristol  Bay  is 
most  unsatisfactory  as  well  as  to  the  settlements  of  the  Kuskokwim. 
Nothing  so  builds  up  a  country  as  well-conducted  mail  service,  I 
trust  that  conditions  may  soon  be  bettered. 
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LABOR. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  labor  in  many  indus- 
tries. The  mines  have  practically  all  been  working  short-handed, 
and  as  a  consequence  production  has  been  cut  down,  particularly  in 
gold.  Until  the  commencement  of  the  World  War  in  1914  the  Alaska 
wage  scale  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  States,  but  the  great  demand 
since  that  time  in  the  States,  coupled  with  the  increased  costs  of  liv- 
ing, has  driven  wages  paid  in  the  States  to  a  near  equality  with  the 
wages  paid  in  Alaska.  Alaskan  industries,  particularly  that  of  gold 
mining,  have  not  been  able  to  compete  for  labor,  and  as  a  consequence 
laboring  men  have  preferred  to  stay  in  the  centers  of  great  activity. 

The  condition  of  laboring  men  is,  however,  really  better  in  Alaska 
than  elsewhere.  Rents  are  low  and  merchandise  in  southeastern  and 
southwestern  Alaska  no  higher  than  in  the  Puget  Sound  towns.  In 
Alaska  the  opportunities  for  saving  are  greater,  as  there  is  not  the 
same  temptation  to  spend  on  either  amusements  or  "  boiled  "  shirts, 
silk  stockings,  and  high-heeled  shoes.  Although  the  price  of  practi- 
cally everything  is  increasing  and  will  probably  increase  still  further, 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  steady  increase  in  savings  deposits  in  the 
Territorial  banks. 

Due  to  a  shortage  of  labor,  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission 
was  obliged  to  import  a  large  number  of  laborers  for  the  construction 
season. 

There  have  been  few  labor  disturbances  during  the  year.  During 
the  latter  part  of  1919  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  to  foment  strikes  throughout  the  Territory,  but  this  failed 
through  lack  of  support.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  an 
attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  strike  of  native  fishermen  on  the 
west  coast.  A  strike  of  fishermen  took  place  on  Prince  William 
Sound,  but  was  settled.  The  coal  miners  of  the  Alaskan  Engineer- 
ing. Commission  struck  for  an  increased  scale  of  wages,  as  did  the 
miners  in  the  Bering  River  field.  In  both  instances  an  agreement 
was  finally  reached. 

MINING  CONDITIONS. 

Following  my  comments  on  mining  will  be  found  the  detailed  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  on  mining 
in  Alaska.  The  report  is  most  valuable  and  of  usual  excellence, 
but  I  must  take  exceptions  to  some  rather  pessimistic  conclusions. 
It  is  true  that  mining  has  never  before  been  so  handicapped  as  at 
present,  that  operating  costs  are  practically  prohibitive  in  places,  and 
that  transportation  could  hardly  be  worse,  but  I  see  great  hope  for 
the  speedy  reestablishment  of  the  mining  industry  and  many  mining 
men  with  whom  I  have  talked  thoroughly  agree  with  me.  The  gold 
prospects  of  the  Kuskokwim  Valley  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
mining  men  throughout  the  country,  and  one  company  already  is 
doing  extensive  development  work.  Machinery  has  been  shipped  to 
the  Nixon  Fork  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  thoroughly  exploit  that  district.  It  is  reported  to  me  that  already 
enough  high-grade  ore  has  been  uncovered  to  more  than  pay  for  the 
heavy  initial  expenses.  In  the  Kantishna  district  there  is  great 
activity,  particularly  along  the  silver  lead  lodes  of  great  richness,  and 
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other  new  finds  are  being  reported  to  me  constantly.  Some  hy- 
draulicking  projects,  too,  are  being  pushed.  In  the  Fairbanks  dis- 
trict some  of  the  lodes  show  every  indication  of  becoming  mines. 
( Jhicagof  Island  prospects,  bearing  high  gold  assays,  have  been  bonded 
for  large  sums  of  money,  with  substantial  preliminary  payments. 
There  is  renewed  interest  in  Admiralty  Island  and  in  the  mines  of 
Lynn  Canal.  Among  the  other  districts  of  promise  may  be  men- 
tioned Willow  Creek,  Broad  Pass,  Portland  Canal  for  gold  and 
silver,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  for  tin,  and  Prince  William  Sound  for 
copper.  There  are  more  prospectors  in  the  hills  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war,  and  experience  has  shown  us  that  when  prospectors 
•ire  busy  there  is  always  some  valuable  mineral  discovery  made.  We 
need,  though,  more  prospectors.  Transportation  conditions,  how- 
ever, are  the  greatest  handicap  to  successful  mining  that  we  have. 
Until  some  cheap  form  of  transportation  is  available  wTe  can  not  hope 
to  open  up  the  great  low-grade  mines  of  lode  or  placer.  Develop- 
ment for  the  present  will  be  only  on  those  mines  showing  high 
values. 

Of  material  assistance  to  the  gold-mining  industry  would  be  the 
passage  of  the  McFadden  bill  (H.  R.  13201)  providing  for  a  bonus 
on  gold  to  be  collected  from  the  manufacturer  and  to  be  paid  the 
producer. 

COAL. 

Coal  mining  in  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  is  covered  under  the 
heading  "Alaskan  Engineering  Commission."  In  the  Bering  River 
coal  field  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Bering  River 
Coal  Co.,  which  is  associated  with  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corpora- 
tion. A  strike  of  miners  in  February  greatly  delayed  development 
until  the  adoption  of  the  same  scale  of  wages  as  paid  by  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission  allowed  of  renewed  activity.  The  company 
is  now  driving  gangways  on  three  or  four  veins  of  good  coal.  The 
coal  on  this  lease  of  the  Bering  River  field  stands  on  a  steep  pitch 
and  varies  greatly  in  thickness  by  reason  of  the  squeezing  of  the 
strata.  Five  thousand  three  hundred  feet  of  tunnels,  gangways, 
and  chutes  have  been  cut.  Work  will  continue  throughout  the  win- 
ter with  a  crew  of  about  40  men.  A  large  tonnage  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated  as  the  greater  part  of  the  work  has  been  mostly  on 
rock  tunnels,  but  40,000  tons  are  developed  and  the  company  ex- 
pects to  make  an  output  of  at  least  50  tons  per  day  as  soon  as  trans- 
portation can  be  provided  by  motor  trucks  running  0Ver  a  plank 
road  from  the  mine  to  Bering  Lake  from  wThere  it  will  be  moved  by 
barges  to  Controller  Bay  or  Cordova.  When  a  mine  of  sufficient 
tonnage  is  developed  a  railroad  connecting  with  the  Copper  River 
and  Northwestern  Railway  will  probably  be  constructed. 

I  believe  the  coal-leasing  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  relieve 
the  lessee  of  the  payment  of  rentals  for  lands  under  lease  for  at 
least  tire  first  five  years  provided  the  terms  concerning  development 
are  complied  with.  I  also  advocate  freedom  from  royalties  until 
the  period  of  development  is  past,  The  exactions  of  rent  and  royalty 
during  the  formative  period  are  discouraging  to  the  operator.  A 
simple  and  workable  remedy  would  be  to  exempt  any  coal  lease  from 
the  payments  of  rent  and  royalties  for  the  first  five  years  of  the  lease. 
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A  high-grade  lignite  is  reported  from  the  Nenana  field.  This  coal 
can  not  be  considered  an  export  coal  but  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  industry  in  the  interior  in  replacing  wood  in  the  older  mining 
districts  and  in  the  towns.  Already  it  is  being  used  in  many  houses 
and  for  all  railroad  requirements  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
Government  railroad. 

A  certain  amount  of  lignite  is  mined  on  Cook  Inlet  and  being 
used  at  the  near-by  canneries  and  towns. 

Coal  is  reported  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kuskokwim  mines 
which  will  aid  materially  in  mining  operations. 

Due  to  fuel-oil  shortage  the  steamship  companies  are  contemplat- 
ing the  conversion  of  their  steamers  from  oil  to  coal  burners.  Should 
this  happen  there  will  be  an  immediate  demand  for  Alaska  coal.  A 
coaling  station  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  for  naval  and  commercial 
purposes  is  also  under  consideration. 

PETROLEUM. 

The  passage  of  the  oil-leasing  act  has  resulted  in  a  stampede  to  al) 
the  known  oil-bearing  areas.  Already  many  applications  have  been 
filed  for  prospecting  permits.  There  will  probably  be  great  confusion 
over  locations  as  it  seems  that  to  locate  2,560  acres  of  oil  land  requires 
nothing  more  than  to  set  up  one  stake.  A  2,560-acre  tract  may  be  2 
miles  square  and  extend  in  any  direction  from  one  stake.  That  there 
is  considerable  overlapping  is  knoAvn,  and  the  oil  fields  would  appear 
to  be  rich  ones  for  the  lawyer.  An  ideal  hard  to  accomplish  in  an 
unsurveyed  country  would  be  to  have  locations  conform  to  legal  sub- 
divisions. 

Alaska  petroleum  compares  favorably  with  the  best  Pennsylvania 
product,  having  a  paraffin  base  with  high  gasoline  content. 

The  only  petroleum  being  at  present  produced  is  on  the  one  pat- 
ented claim  owned  by  the  Chilkat  Oil  Co.  in  the  Katalla  field,  which 
is  producing  and  refining  about  40  barrels  per  day  from  six  or  seven 
shallow  wells.  The  Chilkat  Oil  Co.  in  further  prospecting  drilled 
one  well  to  a  depth  of  2,260  feet  but  was  forced  to  abandon  it  b;y 
reason  of  caving  material.  A  little  oil  was  found  at  1,035  feet  and  a 
little  more  at  1,430  feet  but  not  in  paying  quantities.  Another  well 
recently  started  is  down  200  feet. 

On  the  Alaska  Peninsula  are  found  promising  oil  indications  as 
well  as  at  Yakataga. 

Oil  is  reported  on  the  Arctic  coast.  On  account  of  the  great 
expense  involved  in  pipe  lines  and  other  transportation  no  develop- 
ment in  this  district  can  be  expected  unless  a  special  law  is  enacted 
increasing  the  allowable  leasing  area  to  several  times  the  acreage  of 
the  present  law. 

To  encourage  oil  development  in  the  Territory  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  placed  the  royalties  at  the  legal  minimum. 

UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

The  suboffice  of  the  Geological  Survey  at  Anchorage  continued  to 
serve  as  headquarters  for  a  resident  geologist  and  as  a  center  of 
distribution  for  publications  and  maps.    The  geologist  in  charge  con- 
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tinued  to  act  as  consulting  geologist  to  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission  with  special  reference  to  coal-mining  problems,  and  also 
visited  the  near-by  mining  camps.  On  February  1  the  geologist  in 
charge  was  granted  a  furlough,  and  about  June  1  the  office  was  tempo- 
rarily closed  for  the  reason  that  no  qualified  geologist  could  be  ob- 
tained for.  the  salary  authorized.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  technical  men  for  the  available  Government  salaries. 
I  find  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  Geological  Survey  alone  but  to 
practically  all  of  the  scientific  bureaus.  They  simply  can  not  com- 
pete with  commercial  inducements. 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Surve}^  in  Alaska  is  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  prospector  as  well  as  the  mine  operator  use  the  published 
bulletins  almost  as  textbooks.  The  maps  issued  serve  as  guides  for  all 
travelers.  At  least  the  full  amount  of  the  preAvar  appropriation  of 
$100,000  should  be  restored  to  the  survey  plus  an  amount  which  will 
enable  them  to  equal  prewar  service. 

WATER-POWEE    INVESTIGATIONS   IN    SOUTHEASTERN   ALASKA. 

Systematic  investigation  of  the  water  resources  of  Alaska  was  be- 
gun by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  1906  and  carried  on  in 
different  parts  of  the  Territory  to  the  present  time.  This  investi- 
gation was  undertaken  in  response  to  the  need  for  definite  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  water  available  for  many  uses,  among  which  the 
most  important  are  hydraulicking,  dredging,  and  supplying  power 
for  mines,  canneries,  and  sawmills. 

The  investigation  of  the  water  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska 
was  begun  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service  in  1915  and  was  designed  to  determine  the  location  and  pos- 
sibilities of  sites  where  water  power  could  be  developed.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  accurate  data  on  the  water  available  for  power  would 
encourage  the  extension  of  milling  on  a  large  scale  of  low-grade  ore 
and  the  investment  of  capital  in  wood  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing 
plants  that  would  utilize  the  vast  timber  resources  of  the  Alaska 
forests. 

Eecords  of  flow  are  now  being  obtained  at  20  gauging  stations,  as 
shown  in  the  following  list :  # 

Myrtle  Lake  outlet  at  Niblack,  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Ketchikan  Creek  at  Ketchikan. 

Fish  Creek  near  Sea  Level,  Revillagigedo  Island. 

Swan  Lake  outlet  at  Carroll  Inlet,  Revillagigedo  Island. 

Orchard  Lake  outlet  at  Shrimp  Bay,  Revillagigedo  Island. 

Shelockum  Lake  outlet  at  Bailey  Bay,  mainland  near  Ketchikan. 

Karta  River  at  Karta  Bay,  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Cascade  Creek  at  Thomas  Bay,  mainland  near  Petersburg. 

Green  Lake  outlet  at  Silver  Bay,  near  Sitka. 

Baranof  Lake  outlet  at  Baranof,  Warm  Springs  Bay,  Baranof  Island. 

Sweetheart  Falls  Creek,  near  Snettisham. 

Crater  Lake  outlet  at  Speel  River,  Port  Snettisham. 

Long  River,  below  Second  Lake,  at  Port  Snettisham. 

Speel  River  at  Port  Snettisham. 

Grindstone  Creek  at  Taku  Inlet. 

Carlson  Creek  at  Surmy  Cove,  Taku  Inlet. 

Sheep  Creek  near  Thane. 

Gold  Creek  at  Juneau. 

Falls  Creek  at  Nickel,  Chicbagof  Island. 

Porcupine  Creek  near  Nickel,  Ghichagof  Island. 
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The  data  collected  at  the  gauging  stations,  which  include  tables 
showing  the  results  of  discharge  measurements  and  computed  daily 
discharge,  are  published  in  United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulle- 
tins Nos.  662,  692,  and  712. 

Copies  of  computed  records  not  yet  published  and  preliminary 
estimates  of  flow  for  any  station  can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  to  G.  H. 
Canfield,  engineer  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

THE   ALASKA   EXPERIMENT    STATION. 

The  Alaska  Experiment  Station  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  at  Fairbanks,  continued  its  work  of  investigating  the  fuels  and 
ores  of  Alaska.  The  lignites  of  the  Nenana  fields  were  studied  and 
further  experiments  conducted  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  this 
fuel.  In  connection  with  the  fuel  problem  the  superintendent  of  the 
station  visited  many  localities  in  the  States  and  Canada  studying  the 
latest  developments  and  processes  for  utilizing  lignite. 

The  metallurgical  laboratory  of  the  station  was  employed  during 
the  year  in  the  investigation  of  the  gold  recovery  from  placer  black 
sands,  the  separation  of  gold  from  an  antimony  ore  from  Nome,  and 
the  concentration  of  a  copper  ore  from  Latouche. 

A  large  number  of  determinations  were  made  on  samples  submitted 
to  the  station  by  prospectors  and  others  interested  in  mining,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  development  of  promising  mineral  deposits  and  dis- 
couraging useless  work  on  worthless  deposits.  The  results  of  these 
determinations  are  reported  to  the  interested  parties. 

The  custom  assay  work  done  by  this  station  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  many  mining  men.  The  fact  that  reliable  assays  can  be  obtained 
through  the  station  in  much  less  time  than  that  required  in  sending 
samples  outside  results  in  great  saving  of  time  to  the  prospector  and 
operator. 

The  Alaska  station  has  lately  undertaken  the  investigation  of  placer 
conditions  in  the  interior.  This  investigation  will  include  a  study  of 
mining  methods  with  a  view  to  cheaper  mining. 

The  station  continues  to  cooperate  with  the  Alaska  chapter  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  advance- 
ment of  mining  in  Alaska  and  aid  to  the  mining  industry. 

Trips  are  made  by  the  technical  members  of  the  staff  to  different 
mining  districts  during  the  year  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  needs 
of  the  several  districts. 

The  activities  of  the  bureau  in  the  Alaska  field  should  be  extended 
not  only  over  a  greater  territory  but  also  to  the  issuance  of  bulletins 
covering  mining  prospects,  which  could  be  used  by  the  prospector  to 
interest  investors.  These  bulletins  should  not  contain  any  recom- 
mendation or  surmise  but  should  be  simple  reports  of  conditions  as 
found.  Such  reports  would  indicate  to  the  mining  operator  on  the 
lookout  for  new  properties  whether  an  examination  by  one  of  his 
engineers  is  warranted  or  not.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  mine 
exploitation  is  that  capital  and  the  prospector  have  hard  work  getting 
together,  and,  due  to  the  natural  optimism  of  the  prospector,  the 
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operator  as  a  rule  desires  some  confirmatory  evidence  before  going  to 
the  expense  of  an  examination  in  a  remote  country. 

MINING  IN  ALASKA,  1919. 

The  following  statement  is  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Mineral 
Resources  of  Alaska  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey : 

The  winning  of  some  $20,000  worth  of  gold  from  placer  mines  near  Juneau 
in  1880  marked  the  beginning  of  the  great  mining  industry  of  Alaska,  the  value 
of  whose  total  product  up  to  the  close  of  1919  is  $438,161,000.  Alaska's  de- 
veloped mineral  deposits  are  chiefly  gold  and  copper.  Hence,  her  mining  in- 
dustry in  1919  was  subject  to  the  same  depression  that  affected  gold  and 
copper  mining  throughout  the  world.  This  fact  explains  in  large  measure  why 
the  value  of  Alaska's  mineral  output  in  1919  is  only  about  $19,620,000,  while 
that  of  1918  was  $28,254,000. 

Alaska's  mineral  output  in  1919  is  the  smallest  made  in  any  year  since  1910, 
and  its  value  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  output  in  1916  ($48,600,000).  The 
abnormal  production  in  1916,  chiefly  that  of  three  large  mines,  was  due  to  the 
high  price  of  copper  during  the  war,  which  greatly  stimulated  copper  mining. 
A\"l ili  the  fall  in  the  price  of  copper  the  Alaska  copper  industry  reverted  to  more 
normal  prewar  conditions.  Meanwhile  the  world-wide  depression  in  gold  min- 
ing consequent  upon  high  operating  costs  brought  on  by  the  war  has  seriously 
crippled  the  other  important  Alaska  mining  industry.  As  a  consequence,  the 
value  of  the  annual  output  of  gold  from  Alaska  declined  from  $16,700,000  in 
1916  to  $9,426,000  in  1919.  The  Alaska  gold-mining  industry  is  particularly 
sensitive  to  present  conditions  because  many  of  the  enterprises  were  not  on  a 
very  sound  economic  basis.  Gold  production  has  been  kept  up  for  many  years 
by  the  exploitation  of  bonanza  placers  rather  than  by  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  large  deposits  of  lower  grade.  The  mining  of  placer  gold  has  been 
carried  on  as  a  gamble  rather  than  as  a  business  venture.  As  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  product  was  reduced,  many  gold-mining  operators  have  been 
attracted  to  other  fields,  such  as  oil  drilling  in  the  States,  in  which  the  chances 
of  large  speculative  profits  were  greater  than  in  placer  mining.  It  is  especially 
unfortunate  that  the  only  large  gold-mining  ventures  in  Alaska  were  the 
lode  mines  near  Juneau,  where  the  margin  of  profit  was  so  small  that  the  in- 
creased cost  of  operations  due  to  the  war  have  imperiled  the  success  of  the 
undertakings. 

The  outlook  of  gold  mining  in  Alaska  under  present  economic  conditions  is 
not  hopeful,  yet  the  continued  success  of  certain  larger  ventures,  like  dredging, 
shows  that  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless,  Such  operations  and  the  mining  of 
bonanza  deposits  will  continue.  Alaska  still  contains  large  reserves  of  gold- 
bearing  gravels  that  can  be  mined  profitably  when  transportation  conditions 
arc  improved.  No  one  can  foretell  whether  any  more  bonanza  camps  will  be 
found,  and  therefore  the  only  certain  future  lies  in  the  development  of  deposits 
of  lower  grade.  Therefore  the  most  important  event  of  the  year  for  the  future 
of  mining  in  Alaska  was  the  continuation  of  the  work  on  the  Government 
railroad  and  the  assurance  by  congressional  action  of  the  money  needed  to 
complete  the  line.  It  is  now  certain  that  in  three  years  there  will  be  a  standard- 
gauge  railway  connecting  tidewater  on  the  Pacific  with  Fairbanks  and  navi- 
gable waters  on  the  Yukon.  To  give  its  full  benefit  to  the  mining  industry, 
however,  the  Alaska  Railroad  must  be  connected  with  mining  centers  by  good 
wagon  roads. 

Except  for  the  railroad  construction  during  the  year,  the  transportation 
conditions  in  Alaska  have  been  worse  in  1919  than  in  any  previous  year.  The 
coastal  steamboat  service  lias  been  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  freight  and 
passenger  transportation,  and  the  river  steamer  service  on  the  Yukon  and  its 
tributaries  lias  been  worse  than  ever.  These  conditions  have  tended  to  dis- 
courage those  who  were  planning  new  ventures. 

Approximate  value  of  Alaska's  mineral  products  in  1919. 

Gold $9,  426,  032 

Copper 8,  783,  063 

Silver 705,  273 

Coal •     343.  547 
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Lead $72,822 

Tin 73,400 

Platinum,  palladium,  petroleum,  marble,  and  gypsum 216,776 

Total 19,  620,  913 

PLACER  MINING. 

During  30  years  of  mining  Alaska  has  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  more 
than  $311,000,000,  and  $218,000,000  of  this  amount  is  to  be  credited  to  her 
placer  mines.  For  reasons  already  discussed,  there  was  less  placer  mining  in 
1919  than  in  1918,  and  the  outlook  for  a  revival  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  under 
present  economic  conditions  is  not  hopeful.  In  the  following  table  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  placer-mining  industry  in  1919  and  in  1918  : 

Alaska  placer  mining  in  1918  and  1919. 


Placer. 

Lode. 

Value  of 

Mines. 

Miners. 

Mines. 

Miners. 

output. 

1918 

574 
466 

3,000 
2,177 

153 

88 

613 
318 

$5,900,000 
4,970,000 

1919 

Decrease  in  1919 

108 

823 

65 

295 

930,000 

A  most  unfortunate  effect  of  the  decline  in  gold,  especially  in  placer  mining, 
is  the  discouragement  of  the  prospector.  Though  many  prospectors  devote  their 
attention  to  the  search  for  copper  and  other  minerals,  they  as  a  class  are  held 
to  their  vocation  by  the  hope  of  finding  rich  placers  which  they  can  develop 
by  individual  effort.  The  loss  of  900  men  to  the  placer-mining  industry,  as 
shown  by  the  above  table,  means  the  loss  of  an  equal  number  of  at  least  poten- 
tial prospectors.  Many  prospectors  have  been  drawn  away  from  Alaska  by  the 
high  wages  and  good  business  opportunities  which  war  conditions  have  created 
in  the  States.  It  is,  indeed,  no  longer  necessary  to  go  to  Alaska  to  obtain  high 
wages.  As  a  consequence  probably  half,  possibly  three-quarters,  of  the  pre- 
war Alaska  prospectors  have  sought  other  fields. 

Gold  dredging  continues  to  hold  an  important  place  in  Alaska  placer  mining. 
In  1919  there  were  28  dredges  in  operation  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  season 
and  they  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  about  $1,360,000,  compared  with  an  out- 
put of  $1,425,000  worth  of  gold  by  28  dredges  in  1918.  Two  of  these  dredges 
were  operated  in  1919  in  the  Fairbanks  district,  2  in  the  Iditarod  district,  1  in 
the  Birch  Creek  district  of  the  Yukon  Basin,  1  in  the  Mount  McKinley  district 
of  the  Kuskokwim  Basin,  .and  22  on  Seward  Peninsula.  One  of  the  Fairbanks 
dredges  and  the  Kuskokwim  dredge  were  first  operated  in  1919  and  had  success- 
ful seasons,  showing  that  dredging  can  be  profitable  even  under  present  adverse 
conditions.  This  fact  and  the  successful  gold  dredging  in  Seward  Peninsula 
during  the  last  15  years  proves  that  this  type  of  mining  has  an  important 
future  in  Alaska.  In  nearly  every  placer-mining  district  of  Alaska  there  are 
large  areas  underlain  by  auriferous  gravels  which -justify  exhaustive  prospect- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  finding  dredging  ground.  .  The  successful  use  of  cold- 
water  thawing  in  connection  with  dredging  enterprises  should  give  a  further 
stimulus  to  this  form  of  mining. 

The  Yukon  placer  camps  are  the  most  isolated  of  the  important  Alaska  min- 
ing districts  and  are  therefore  the  places  where  the  cost  of  mining  is  highest, 
so  that  they  are  the  most  sensitive  to  present  economic  conditions.  This  fact 
is  reflected  in  the  comparison  of  their  gold  output  for  1919  and  1918,  made 
in  the  subjoined  table.  Fortunately  the  loss  at  the  Yukon  camps  was  in  part 
offset  by  a  somewhat  greater  production  of  gold  at  the  placer  mines  on  Seward 
Peninsula. 
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Estimated  value  of  placer  gold  output  of  Yukon  districts,  1918-19. 


1918 

1919 

$800,000 

1,240,000 

875,000 

400,000 

17.-,,  (KM) 
150,000 
150,000 
150,  oo 
120,000 
129,000 

8730, 00d 

725,000 

525,000 

165,000 

t'rcek)                                             

135,000 

100,000 

110,000 

100,000 

1.50, 000 

170,000 

4,189,000 

2,910,000 

The  placer  gold  output  of  the  Fairbanks  district  was  produced  by  about  53 
summer  mines,  employing  .'549  men,  and  about  24  winter  mines,  employing  86 
men.  Drift  mining  is  on  the  wane  at  Fairbanks,  for  in  1918  there  were  over 
40  deep  mines  and  in  li)l(.)  there  were  only  28.  As  only  the  deep  mines  can  be 
operated  in  the  winter,  this  condition  has  resulted  in  a  great  curtailment  of 
winter  operations  and  has  made  the  labor  problem  more  serious,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  a  permanent  mining  population  where  employment  is  assured 
only  for  the  summer.  The  larger  part  of  the  known  deep  deposits  of  rich 
ground  at  Fairbanks  has  been  worked  out,  and  it  will  probably  be  impossible, 
under  the  present  cost  of  operation,  to  revive  this  form  of  mining  on  a  large 
scale.  The  conditions  here,  however,  are  improved  now  that  the  camp  can  be 
assured  of  fuel  at  reasonable  cost  from  the  Nenana  coal  held.  The  best  imme- 
diate prospect  for  the  revival  of  placer  mining  at  Fairbanks  is  that  of  exploiting 
Hit'  hi  rue  reserves  of  auriferous  gravel  that  can  be  mined  by  dredges  and  steam 
scrapers.  This  gravel  will  be  mined  by  the  use  of  Nenana  coal  after  the  general 
conditions  are  improved  by  the  establishment  of  direct  rail  connection  with  the 
coast. 

Mining  in  the  Iditarod  district,  except  that  done  by  the  dredges,  is  decreasing 
year  by  year.  Much  of  the  rich  placer  ground  has  been  worked  out,  and  the 
isolation  of  the  district,  with  the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  labor  and 
the  high  freight  rates,  has  not  encouraged  the  exploitation  of  the  placers  of 
lower  tenor.  The  same  is  true  to  a  great  extent  of  the  Tolovana  district,  where 
most  of  the  mining  has  been  done  by  underground  methods;  but  some  shallow 
placers  in  ihis  district  can  be  developed  when  operating  costs  are  reduced. 
Nothing  of  importance  was  done  in  the  Hot  Springs  district. 

Excepl  for  the  discovery  of  another  pay  streak  on  Poorman  Creek  there  was 
no  important  advance  in  the  Ruby  district  during  1919.  Placers  were  discov- 
ered on  the  Hogatza  River,  in  the  Koyukuk  district,  in  1919,  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  developed  to  determine  their  value.  Placers  are  also  re- 
ported to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Birch  Creek  Basin,  tributary  to  Wild 
River,  and  also  in  the  district  of  the  Koyukuk,  though  these  reports  have  not 
been  verified. 

These  placers  are  in  inaccessible  regions  and  would  have  to  be  very  rich 
to  justify  their  development  under  present  conditions.  These  reports,  however, 
indicate  that  not  all  the  Alaska  prospectors  have  become  discouraged.  The 
gold  production  Prom  the  Marshall  district  has  been  maintained  by  the  output 
of  a  few  mines  working  on  comparatively  rich  placers. 

Placer  mining  in  the  Fortymile  district  and  in  the  smaller  Yukon  districts 
is  being,  and  under  present  economic  conditions  will  be,  continued  principally 
by  men  who  have  operated  in  these  regions  for  a  long  time,  yet  no  doubt  a 
large  percentage  of  such  mining  is  being  done  at  a  loss  if  the  owner  charged 
his  own  services  at  present  high  wages  against  the  cost.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Kohuk.  the  most  inaccessible  placer  camp  of  Alaska.  Such  mining  will, 
however,  he  continued  by  many  who  prefer  the  independence  of  working  their 
own  small  mines  to  the  more  substantial  reward  that  they  might  gain  by 
working  for  others.  At  least  half  of  the  placer  mines  operated  in  1919  were 
probably  of  this  type,  and  they  gave  employment  perhaps  to  500  or  600  men. 
The  value  of  their  output  is  estimated  to  be  between  $500,000  and  $600,000. 

The  only  importanl  operation  in  the  Kuskokwim  basin  in  1919  was  that  of 
the  dredge  on  Candle  Creek,  which  was  installed  in  1918.     Placer  mining  was, 
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however,  continued  in  a  very  small  way  in  the  Kuskokwim  and  Goodnews  Bay 
region.  In  all  about  20  mines  were  operated  in  these  regions,  employing  about 
100  men. 

Seward  Peninsula  was  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Alaska  placer-mining 
regions  in  1919.  It  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  $1,360,000,  compared  with 
$1,108,000  in  1918.  A  total  of  22  gold  dredges  were  operated  in  the  Seward 
Peninsula  during  1919,  distributed  as  follows:  Seven  in  the  Nome  district, 
seven  in  the  Council  district,  four  in  the  Solomon  district,  two  in  the  Port 
Clarence  district,  and  one  each  in  Kougarok  and  Fairhaven  districts.  These 
dredges  used  the  so-called  "cold-water  method"  of  thawing  the  gravels.  In 
addition  to  the  dredges,  about  75  open-cut  mines  and  13  deep  placer  mines 
were  operated  on  Seward  Peninsula  in  1919.  About  555  men  were  employed 
in  placer  mining,  and  about  60  of  these  were  engaged  in  deep  mining  during 
the  winter.  Tin  mining  in  the  peninsula  will  be  described  below.  About  31 
ounces  of  platinum  was  won  from  the  gold  placers  of  the  Dime  Creek  region, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

There  were  no  important  developments  in  placer  mining  on  the  Pacific  slope 
of  Alaska  during  1919.  The  value  of  the  placer  gold  output  from  this  region 
was  about  $325,000  in  1919,  as  compared  with  $412,000  in  1918.  Hydraulic 
mining  was  continued  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  Nizina  district  of  the 
Copper  River  basin.  The  gold  output  of  the  Yentna  district  was  less  in  1919 
than  in  1918,  because  the  dredge  was  not  in  operation.  A  hydraulic  plant  is 
being  installed  to  furnish  power  for  the  dredge.  So  far  as  known  beach  mining 
at  Yakataga  and  other  places  continued  on  about  the  same  scale  as  in  previous 
years. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  general  economic  conditions  that  affect  Alaska  gold 
mining,  and  especially  placer  mining,  are  world-wide  in  their  influence.  The 
Alaska  placer  miner  has,  however,  in  addition,  his  own  special  difficulties,  and 
these  relate  principally  to  transportation.  With  a  decrease  in  placer  mining 
has  come  a  decrease  in  transportation  facilities  and  an  increase  in  freight 
rates.  The  best  aid  that  can  be  given  the  miner  and  prospector  is  good  trans- 
portation service  by  water  and  land  and  reasonable  freight  rates.  Of  first  im- 
portance is  the  completion  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  but  better  and  cheaper 
steamboat  service,  on  both  ocean  and  river,  are  also  imperative.  Moreover,  if 
the  railroad  is  to  be  fully  used  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Territory  it  must  be  supplemented  by  trails  and  wagon  roads. 

GOLD    LODE    MINING. 

Twenty-three  gold  lode  mines  were  operated  in  Alaska  in  1919  and  produced  gold 
worth  about  $4,392,237.  Twenty-five  mines  were  operated  in  1918  and  produced 
gold  worth  $3,473,000.  The  increase  in  1919  came  from  the  mines  in  the  Juneau 
and  Sitka  districts  but  does  not  assure  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  lode- 
mining  industry,  for  the  mines  at  Juneau  are  working  on  too  small  a  margin 
between  the  value  of  gold  recovered  and  the  cost  of  operation  to  make  it  certain 
that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  the  continued  increasing  expense  of  mining.  The 
only  other  large  gold  lode  mine  in  Alaska  is  in  the  Sitka  district,  where  opera- 
tions in  1919  were  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  in  1918. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  bearing  on  lode  mining  in  Alaska  was 
the  development  of  some  large  ore  bodies  in  the  Stewart  River  basin  of  Port- 
land Canal,*  which  marks  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the  Territory.  So  far 
as  known,  the  only  properties  developed  sufficiently  to  prove  the  value  of  these 
bodies  are  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  international  boundary  but  close  to  it. 
The  same  geologic  conditions  occur  on  the  Alaska  side  of  the  boundary,  where 
metalliferous  lodes  have  long  been  known  to  occur  and  where  many  claims  have 
been  staked.  The  natural  seaboard  outlet  for  the  Canadian  as  well  as  the 
American  properties  in  the  Stewart  River  basin  is  the  town  of  Hyder,  on  the 
Alaska  side  of  Portland  Canal. 

The  lodes  of  this  district,  s<>  far  as  known,  consist  of  (1)  disseminated  de- 
posits in  fracture  zones  and  (2)  vein  filling  in  well-defined  fissures.  Excite- 
ment has  recently  been  caused  by  the  finding  of  auriferous  lodes  carrying  high 
values  in  silver;  galena,  tetrahedrite  (gray  copper  ore),  pyragyrite  (ruby  sil- 
ver), and  native  silver  are  said  to  occur  in  these  ores.  Th  re  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  similar  deposits  may  occur  in  the  Alaska  part  of  the  Stewarl  River 
Basin. 

The  small  lode  operations  in  1919,  several  of  them  no  more  than  prospects 
from  which  a  little  ore  is  being  taken,  are  distributed  as  follows :  One  each  i*> 
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the  Ketchikan,  Chitina,  and  Prince  William  Sound  districts;  three  in  Kenai 
Peninsula  ;  five  in  the  Willow  Creek  district ;  six  in  the  Fairbanks  district;  and 
one  in  Seward  Peninsula.  The  mosl  active  prospecting  and  development  of 
gold  lodes  in  1919  was  in  the  Willow  Creek  district,  which  lies  adjacent  to  the 
railroad,  where,  however,  no  property  has  yet  been  opened  up  and  equipped  on 
a  large  scale.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  lode  mining  in  the  Willow 
Crock  districl  will  make  substantial  gains  in  1920.  At  Fairbanks  lode  mining 
and  prospecting  have  almost  ceased,  the  only  operations  being  those  of  a  few 
owners  who  continue  a  little  development  with  the  plan  of  blocking  out  ore 
to  be  mined  when  the  railroad  is  completed.  Incidental  to  this  work  a  little 
ore  is  recovered  and  milled,  and  there  are  many  small  auriferous  lodes  in  the 
Fairbanks  district  which  can  be  profitably  exploited  when  the  economic  condi- 
tions improve.  The  discovery  of  an  auriferous  lode,  carrying  also  copper  and 
silver,  on  Nixon  Fork,  in  the  Kuskokwim  region,  is  reported.  Some  develop- 
in.  mi ts  have  been  made  on  this  lode  and  preparations  are  under  way  to  mine 
enough  of  the  ore  for  a  mill  test. 

COPPER    MINING. 

Eleven  copper  mines  were  operated  in  Alaska  in  1919,  producing  about 
47,220,771  pounds  of  copper,  valued  at  $8,783,063.  The  production  of  copper 
in  1918  was  69,225,000  pounds,  valued  at  $17,099,000,  and  came  from  17  mines. 
This  curtailment  of  copper  mining  was  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  copper 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  market,  as  a  result  of  which  the  larger  mines  de- 
creased their  output  and  many  of  the  small  ones  were  closed  down.  Through- 
out the  war  the  small  operator  has  been  hampered  by  lack  of  shipping  to  trans- 
port his  ore  and  of  smelters  to  reduce  it,  conditions  that  have  blocked  the  devel- 
opment of  a  number  of  properties  and  discouraged  the  copper-mining  industry. 
Largely  for  these  reasons  there  has  been  relatively  little  prospecting  for  copper 
during  the  last  few  years.  Should  the  price  of  copper  go  up  many  small  mines 
would  resume  operations  and  the  larger  ones  increase  their  output.  Under  pres- 
ent industrial  conditions  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  any  great  improvement 
during  1920. 

Most  of  the  prospecting  for  copper  in  1919  was  done  in  the  Susitna  Basin, 
tributary  to  the  Alaska  Railroad.  A  number  of  copper  lodes  of  some  promise 
have  been  found  in  this  region,  but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
prove  their  value.  The  availability  of  the  Matanuska  coal,  which  is  especially 
adapted  for  coking,  makes  the  outlook  for  a  local  copper-smelting  industry  in 
this  region  rather  hopeful. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  the  Rush  and  Brown  mine  was  the  largest  copper 
producer.  Copper  was  also  produced  at  the  Salt  Chuck  mine,  better  known  for 
its  output  of  palladium,  and  some  ore  was  shipped  from  the  Jumbo  mine  at 
Sulzer.  The  three  large  mines — Bonanza.  Jumbo,  and  Mother  Lode,  of  the  Ken- 
necott  group — were  the  only  producing  mines  of  the  Chitina  district  in  1919, 
though  some  development  work  was  done  on  other  properties.  On  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  the  Beatson-Bonanza  and  Ellamar  copper  mines  were  the  only 
properties  worked  systematically  throughout  the  year.  Some  ore  was,  however, 
also  produced  incidental  to  development  work  at  the  Fidalgo  or  Schlosser  mine 
of  the  Alaska  Mines  Corporation,  at  the  Fidalgo  or  Mackintosh  mine  of  the 
Fidalgo  Mining  Co.,  and  at  the  mine  of  the  Ladysmith  Smelting  Corporation 
on  Latouche  Island. 

MISCELLANEOUS    METALS. 

Most  of  the  silver  and  lead  produced  in  Alaska  has  been  won  as  a  by-product 
in  mining  gold  and  copper.  Silver-bearing  ore  in  the  form  of  galena  is  widely 
distributed  in  Alaska,  but  until  two  years  ago  was  little  heeded.  Since  then  the 
high  price  of  silver  has  led  the  prospectors  to  search  out  some  of  the  galena 
lode-,  and  as  a  consequence  some  promising  discoveries  have  been  made.  The 
development  of  silver-bearing  lodes  in  the  Canadian  part  of  the  Portland  Canal 
region  has  already  been  referred  to. 

During  1919  development  work  was  done  on  galena  ores  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  in  the  Seward  Peninsula,  in  the  Yukon  Basin,  and  probably  in  other 
regions.  In  course  of  this  work  some  ore  was  produced,  but,  so  far  as  known, 
only  a  few  tons  of  test  shipments  were  made.  The  information  at  hand  indi- 
cates that  the  most  promising  discovery  of  silver-bearing  galena  was  that  made 
in  the  Kantishna  district. 
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The  silver  output  of  Alaska  in  1919  was  about  625,708  ounces,  of  which  some 
488,034  ounces  were  recovered  from  copper  ores.  Alaska's  lead  output  of  1919 
is  estimated  to  be  678  tons,  practically  all  a  by-product  of  the  gold-lode  mines. 

The  York  district,  of  Seward  Peninsula,  continues  to  be  the  center  of  the 
tin-mining  industry  of  Alaska.  Here,  in  1919,  two  dredges  and  one  small  open- 
cut  mine  were  operated  on  placer  tin,  employing  25  men.  Developments  were 
also  continued  at  the  Lost  River  tin-lode  mine  in  the  same  district,  where  about 
25  men  were  employed.  Some  tin  also  was  recovered  in  gold-placer  mining  in 
a  few  of  the  Yukon  districts.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  about  56 
tons  of  metallic  tin  was  produced  in  Alaska  during  1919. 

No  new  deposits  of  placer  tin  have  been  discovered  in  the  York  district  in 
recent  years,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  form  of  tin  mining  will  be  con- 
tinued there  when  the  deposits  now  being  exploited  are  worked  out.  No  tin 
placers  which,  under  present  economic  conditions,  will  warrant  exploitation  for 
their  tin  alone,  have  yet  been  found  in  the  Yukon  districts.  When  costs  of 
operations  are  reduced  placer  tin  mining  may  be  developed  in  the  Hot  Springs 
district.  The  distribution  of  the  alluvial  tin  in  this  district  justifies  the  hope 
that  tin-bearing  lodes  may  yet  be  discovered.  Meanwhile,  the  best  hope  of  the 
continuation  of  Alaska  tin  mining  is  based  on  the  lode  tin  of  the  York  district. 
The  Lost  River  mine  in  this  district  is  the  only  property  sufficiently  developed 
to  justify  the  belief  that  it  will  soon  become  a  producer,  yet  there  are  others 
in  the  district  which  deserve  prospecting. 

Some  platinum  was  recovered  in  the  mining  of  placer  gold  in  the  Seward 
Peninsula,  Tolstoi,  and  Chistochina  districts  in  1919,  but  the  quantity  is  un- 
known. The  mining  of  copper  ores  at  the  Salt  Chuck  mine,  in  the  Ketchikan 
district,  which  carry  palladium  and  platinum,  was  continued,  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

There  was  no  production  of  tungsten,  antimony,  or  chromite  in  1919,  and 
development  work  on  properties  carrying  these  minerals  was  practically  stopped. 
Work  was  continued  on  the  quicksilver  deposit  on  the  lower  Kuskokwim  River, 
and  a  new  smelting  plant  was  installed. 

COAL  AND  OIL. 

The  most  important  features  of  the  Alaska  coal-mining  industry  in  1919  are 
(1)  the  continuation  of  systematic  mining  in  the  Matanuska  field  by  the  Alaska 
Engineering  Commission,  (2)  the  systematic  prospecting  of  a  lease  held  in  the 
Bering  River  field,  and  (3)  the  beginning  of  the  mining  of  the  Nenana  lignitic 
coal. 

Mining  and  underground  exploration  was  carried  on  throughout  the  year  by 
the  Alaska  Engineering  Commission  at  the  Eska  and  Chickaloon  mines,  in  the 
Matanuska  field.  Coal  production  from  these  mines  was  advisedly  limited  to 
the  needs  of  the  commission  and  near-by  localities.  At  the  Eska  mine,  which  is 
a  bituminous  coal  of  low  rank,  about  150,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  blocked  out 
and  some  evidence  has  been  obtained  that  there  is  an  additional  reserve  of  about 
1,000,000  tons.  At  this  mine  the  coal  beds  are  not  greatly  folded,  but  some  large 
faults  have  complicated  the  extraction  of  the  coal.  At  Chickaloon,  where  there 
is  very  high  grade  bituminous  coal,  the  beds  are  intensely  folded  and  much 
faulted.  These  conditions  increase  greatly  the  cost  of  mining.  The  work  of 
the  commission  has  resulted  in  blocking  out  about  100,000  tons  of  coal. 

No  details  are  yet  available  about  the  developments  made  on  the  lease  held  in 
the  western  part  of  Bering  Riyer  field,  but  extensive  and  systematic  underground 
work  has  been  done,  and  the  results  appear  to  have  encouraged  the  lessors  to 
continue.  The  coal  at  this  locality  is  high-grade  bituminous.  Some  develop- 
ments were  also  continued  in  1919  on  a  patented  claim  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  field,  where  the  coal  is  anthracite.  A  little  coal  has  been  mined  at  this 
locality  and  marketed  at  Cordova.  The  mine  is  connected  with  barge  navigation 
on  Bering  River  by  a  narrow-gauge  railroad. 

The  connecting  link  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  between  Fairbanks  and  the  Nenana 
coal  field  was  completed  in  1919,  and  the  Nenana  lignite  is  therefore  now  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  Fairbanks  district,  and  should  stimulate  the  gold-mining 
industry.  Several  thousand  tons  of  lignite  were  produced  at  "  Mile  366  mine  " 
and  other  developments  in  the  field  are  under  way. 

Small  lignitic  coal  mines  were  operated  in  1919  at  a  number  of  widely  sepa- 
rated localities  in  Alaska,  and  their  product  was  consumed  locally.  About 
60,674  tons  of  coal,  of  which  15,721  tons  were  lignite,  were  mined  in  1919. 
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The  petroleum  produced  in  Alaska  in  1919,  as  in  previous  years,  was  Limited 
to  the  only  patented  oil  land  of  the  Territory,  which  is  in  the  Katalla  field.  The 
output  was  increased  and  drilling  continued.  In  view  of  the  probable  early 
enactment  of  an  oil-land  Leasing  Law,  the  interest  in  the  Alaska  petroleum  fields 
has  revived,  and  after  this  law  has  boon  enacted  there  will  undoubtedly  be  sorae- 
thing  like  an  oil  boom.  Drilling  ai  Yakataga,  Katalla,  Iniskin  Bay  on  Cook 
Inlet,  and  Cold  Bay  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  is  certainly  justified,  and  some 
other  regions  deserve  investigation. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  records  of  the  surveyor  general's  office  show  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  there  were  18  township  surveys, 
whole  and  fractional,  surveyed,  covering  612.28  miles;  of  these,  5 
townships  were  on  the  Copper  River  meridian,  7  on  the  Fairbanks 
meridian,  and  6  on  the  Seward  meridian. 

There  have  been  surveyed  in  Alaska  to  date  152  townships,  whole 
and  fractional — 88  on  the  Seward  meridian,  46  on  the  Fairbanks 
meridian,  and  18  on  the  Copper  River  meridian. 

During  the  present  surveying  season  the  rectangular  surveys  will 
be  extended  along  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  along  the  Government 
railroad  from  both  the  Seward  and  Fairbanks  ends.  Surveys  will 
be  initiated  in  the  region  of  McCarthy  and  on  Strawberry  Point, 
Icy  Strait,  and  very  probably  on  Kodiak  Island.  A  surveying  force 
is  also  in  the  field  surveying  homesteads  and  Indian  allotments. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  approved  36  mineral  surveys, 
embracing  169  locations,  21  forest  homestead  surveys,  and  21  miscel- 
laneous surveys  made  by  United  States  deputy  surveyors. 

I  renew  my  recommendations  of  the  past  two  years  for  the  con- 
solidation of  all  the  different  branches  of  the  General  Land  Office 
into  one  centralized  office,  so  that  all  matters  dealing  with  public 
lands  in  Alaska  may  be  expedited.  I  also  again  recommend  that  the 
offices  of  surveyor  general  and  secretary  of  the  territory  be  sepa- 
rated.   The  two  offices  have  nothing  in  common. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

After  a  long  period  of  inactivity  it  begins  to  appear  as  though 
there  is  to  be  considerable  development  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional forests,  particularly  in  southeastern  Alaska.  A  number  of 
companies  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  are 
negotiating  for  leases  of  timber,  and  when  the  offered  leases  can  be 
smoothed  out,  so  as  to  offer  satisfactory  terms,  I  look  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  mills  adjoining  constant  water  powers.  The 
leases  as  now  offered  by  the  Forest  Service  cover  a  period  of  30 
years,  with  an  allowed  2-year  period  for  construction.  The  stump- 
age  rate  is  set  for  the  first  5  years  and  a  maximum  stumpage  rate 
for  the  following  5  years.  For  the  remaining  5-year  periods  the 
Forest  Service  reserves  the  right  to  fix  the  stumpage  on  prevailing 
timber  rates  in  the  district,  but  will  fix  no  exact  basis  on  which  the 
revaluation  will  be  made. 

This  is  the  stumblingblock.  Past  mistakes  of  the  Government  in 
enacting  laws  and  regulations  for  Alaska  which  were  practically  con- 
fiscatory of  investment  already  made  have  not  lent  confidence  to 
prospecth^e  investors,  and  they  insist  that  the  basis  for  stumpage  re- 
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valuation  be  announced.  In  their  attitude  I  concur.  I  believe  any 
company  is  entitled  to  know  what  the  terms  or  maximum  terms  of 
their  leases  may  be.  The  revaluation  may  be  fixed  with  a  high  maxi- 
mum price,  subject  to  downward  revision  based  on  current  timber 
prices,  or  it  may  be  fixed  on  average  profits  with  stumpage  participat- 
ing in  the  profits  in  its  proportion  to  the  cost  of  operation.  It 
seems  to  me  a  short-sighted  policy  to  keep  out  industry  for  fear  that 
a  proper  price  for  future  stumpage  will  not  be  received.  The  income 
tax  will  be  with  us  always,  and  the  greater  the  income  of  any 
company  the  greater  will  be  the  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Alaska  timber  is  not  adapted  for  all  commercial  purposes,  but  the 
Alaska  spruce  has  many  most  desirable  qualities.  It  is  now  being 
exported  for  car  building  and  repair  work;  it  is  especially  well 
adapted  for  airplane  construction  and  the  making  of  musical  in- 
struments. There  is  no  reason  why  Alaskan  forests  should  not  main- 
tain a  number  of  good  industries. 

So  long  as  we  must  have  national  forests,  for  the  sake  of  better 
administration  I  trust  the  service  may  be  induced  to  establish  a  dis- 
trict in  Alaska  in  charge  of  a  district  forester,  authorized  to  act  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  forests.  At  present  the  district  forester  in 
charge  of  Alaska  is  located  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  can  not  of  neces- 
sity keep  in  close  touch  with  Alaskan  problems.  The  delay  incident 
to  correspondence  is  often  most  annoying,  besides  which  the  attitude 
of  an  official  who  lives  in  Alaska  is  always  different  from  one  who 
does  not  know  the  country  or  its  inhabitants. 

A  step  the  Government  could  well  afford  to  take  in  the  interest  of 
Territorial  welfare  would  be  to  transfer  to  the  Territory  all  of  the 
net  proceeds  for  schools  and  roads  arising  from  the  sale  of  timber 
within  national  forests.  The  national  forests  are  not  subjected  to 
surveys  by  the  General  Land  Office  and  in  consequence  the  Terri- 
tory can  not  benefit  from  school  lands,  which  would  otherwise  be  a 
source  of  revenue. 

The  superintendent  of  the  national  forests  in  Alaska  submits  the 
following : 

There  are  two  great  national  forests  in  Alaska — the  Chugach,  comprising 
5,130,201  acres,  and  the  Tongass,  comprising  15,449.539  acres. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  were  $106,921.48.  The  total  cost  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  two  forests  for  the  same  period  was  $56,393.94. 

The  total  number  of  applications  received  for  forest  homesteads  on  tlie  Ton- 
gass Forest  is  252,  seven  of  which  were  received  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
The  total  number  of  applications  received  for  lands  within  the  Chugach  National 
Forest  is  412,  only  five  of  which  were  received  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
Patent  survey  is  made  by  the  Forest  Service  free  of  charge  for  all  national 
forest  homesteads  just  as  soon  as  the  applicant  has  complied  with  the  home- 
stead law. 

The  agricultural  reconnoissance  begun  .Tune  1,  1918,  is  being  continued  dur- 
ing the  field  season  of  1920,  and  such  areas  as  are  found  more  suitable  for  agri- 
cultural than  for  other  purposes  will  be  opened  to  settlement  and  entry  under 
the  general  homestead  laws. 

There  are  at  present  801  occupancy  permits  in  effect  on  the  Tongass  Forest. 
These  permits  cover  a  variety  of  uses  to  which  national  forest  lands  are  made 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  domestic  and  commercial  population,  ^.mong  the 
many  uses  are  88  canneries  and  salteries,  81  cabins  for  which  no  rental  is 
charged,  4  cold-storage  plants,  475  residences  for  which  an  annual  nominal 
rental  fee  is  charged,  7  sawmills,  1  whaling  station,  and  35  fox  and  rabbit 
ranches.     There  are  176  occupancy  permits  in  effect  on  the  Chugach  National 
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Forest,  covering  free  agricultural  uses,  canneries,  fox  ranches,  salteries,  resi- 
dences, etc. 

On  the  Tongass  Foresl  there  w  I  of  264  timber  sales  made,  covering 

45,029,680  board  feet  of  saw  timber  and  piling,  and  41,470,580  board  feet  were 
actually  cul  during  the  fiscal  year.  On  the  Chugach  there  were  112  sales, 
covering  7,034,270  board  feet;  3,932,420  board  feet  of  saw  timber  and  piling 
w<  re  cul  during  the  fiscal  year.  In  addition  to  the  timber  sold  on  the  Chugach, 
the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  and  two  other  permittees  cut  approxi- 
mately 4,147,470  board  feet  under  free  use.  Considerable  other  free  use  is 
granted  annually  to  settlers,  who  are  privileged  to  secure  what  they  need  for 
domestic  purposes  at  such  points  as  are  most  convenient  to  them. 

The  water-power  investigations  continue  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Canfield,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Stream-flow  records  of  the  larger  potential  power  projects  are  now  avail- 
able, covering  a  period  of  four  years,  which  afford  reliable  data  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  water  power  for  mining  and  manufacturing. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
has  definitely  outlined  a  road-building  program  within  the  national  forests  of 
Alaska.     Cooperative  agreements  have  been  approved  and  the  following  projects 
are  now  under  construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads : 
Ketchikan-Wards  Cove  Road. 
Portage  Road. 
Salmon  River  Road. 
Juneau-Eagle  River  Road. 
Cordova-Eyak  Lake  Road. 
Quartz  Creek-Russian  River  Road. 
Katalla  Road. 

In  addition  to  the  roads,  the  Forest  Service  has  completed  pack  trails  or  plank 
walks  during  the  past,  at  an  expense  of  $36,800,  at  the  following  points : 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Stikene  River  to  Little  Andrew  Creek,  on  the  Stikene, 
pack  trail. 

Hadley-Salt  Chuck,  Kasaan  Bay,  pack  trail. 

Sea  Level,  pack  trail  from  tidewater  to  first  lake. 

Hoonah  Village  to  Hoonah  cannery,  pack  trail. 

Bailey  Bay  to  Bailey  Bay  Hot  Springs,  pack  trail. 

Tenakee,  board  walk  through  the  village. 

Warm  Springs  Bay,  board  walk  from  tidewater  to  springs. 

Port  Alexander,  board  walk  through  the  village. 

Craig,  board  walk  through  the  village. 

The  general  situation  regarding  the  development  of  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try within  the  Tongass  National  Forest  in  the  near  future  is  very  encouraging. 
A  constant  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Forest  Service  to  encourage  the  legiti- 
mate development  of  this  industry.  Many  inquiries  were  made  by  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers  and  others  seeking  information  about  water  power,  timber, 
manufacturing  sites,  etc.  Several  eastern  manufacturing  concerns  have  had 
engineering  parties  in  the  field  all  summer  making  surveys  of  water  powers  and 
tentative  arrangements  for  the  securing  of  suitable  areas  of  tributary  timber. 
The  Forest  Service  has  also  maintained  several  crews  in  the  field  making  esti- 
mates of  timber  and  preparing  detailed  maps  preparatory  to  entering  into  con- 
tracts with  applicants. 

A  small  pulp  plant  was  started  at  Port  Snettisham,  which  will  be  ready  for 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  by  next  spring.  A  preliminary  sale  of  100,000,000 
feet  of  timber  was  made  to  this  company. 

RESERVATIONS  AND  WITHDRAWALS. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the  records  of  the  surveyor 
general's  office,  there  are  347  different  active  withdrawals  and  reser- 
vations of  public  lands  in  Alaska.  Many  of  these  reservations  serve 
no  useful  present  nor  future  purposes.  In  some  instances  reserva- 
tions by  one  department  seem  to  blanket  reservations  made  by  an- 
other. There  has  been  a  regular  orgy  of  reservations  and  with- 
drawals in  Alaska.  I  recommend  that  a  committee,  representative 
of  the  various  departments  interested,  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
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recommending  restoration  to  the  public  domain  of  lands  which  are 
not  needed  for  the  purposes  given  in  the  orders  of  withdrawal.  So 
drastic  are  the  terms  in  some  instances  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
bring  criminal  action  against  even  innocent  campers  or  explorers. 

I  see  no  necessity  for  continuing  any  of  the  so-called  "  bird  re- 
serves." There  are  man}^  thousands  of  square  miles  set  apart  as  bird 
reserves  with  the  object  primarily  of  protecting  the  nesting  grounds 
of  water  fowl.  The  migratory  bird  treaty  act  now  protects  all 
water  fowl  from  killing  during  the  nesting  season  and  restricts  game 
bags  during  the  open  season. 

The  Yukon  Delta  Bird  Reserve  of  approximately  20,000  square 
miles,  an  area  as  great  as  that  of  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island  was  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  nest- 
ing ground  of  the  Emperor  goose.  This  is  merely  one  sample  of 
some  of  the  withdrawals. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS. 

The  Mount  McKinley  National  Park  is  the  one  national  park  in 
Alaska.  There  are  three  national  monuments — the  Katmai  National 
Monument  and  the  Indian  River  National  Monument  at  Sitka,  under 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  Kasaan  National  Monument, 
under  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Katmai  Monument  serves  no  purpose  and  should  be  abolished. 

The  monument  at  Sitka,  containing  many  rare  totem  poles  in  beau- 
tiful natural  settings,  is  receiving  needed  attention  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  which  is  repairing  the  totem  poles  and  doing 
what  it  can  with  the  limited  funds  divertible  to  Alaska  in  the  way  of 
clearing  the  paths  through  the  tangled  cedar  forest,  etc. 

At  the  Kasaan  Monument  are  found  wonderful  totems  now  going 
to  ruin.  The  poles  should  be  repaired  and  preserved  as  a  relic  of 
past  native  art.  Unfortunately  many  were  recently  destroyed  by 
fire. 

It  is  hoped,  after  being  refused  by  Congress  for  several  years,  that 
appropriations  may  be  forthcoming  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Mount  McKinley  National  Park.  The  park  scenery  is  classed  among 
the  most  glorious  in  all  of  North  America.  The  center  of  attraction 
is,  of  course,  Mount  McKinley  rising  20,300  feet  above  sea  level  and 
about  18,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  On  the  foot  hills 
of  Mount  McKinley  are  found  some  of  the  best  game  breeding 
grounds  in  Alaska.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  10,000  nonmigra- 
tory  caribou  alone  within  the  boundaries,  but  so  far  no  money  has 
been  available  for  use  in  cutting  trails  or  protecting  the  game. 
Tourist  travel  to  the  park  will  be  a  great  asset  to  the  Government 
railroad.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Service  will  this  coming  year 
be  enabled  to  make  a  start  toward  establishing  the  park  as  a  recrea- 
tion center. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture,  once  so  laughed  at  in  Alaska,  is  yearly  becoming  more 
and  more  an  established  industry.  The  farmer  of  Alaska  can  not 
hope  for  many  years  to  compete  with  the  farmer  of  the  States,  but 
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as  the  population  increases  in  other  pursuits,  farm  products  will  be- 
come in  great  demand.  Already  the  Matanuska  and  Tanana  dis- 
tricts are  furnishing  practically  all  the  vegetables  required  for  local 
consumption.  Forage  for  horses  and  cattle  is  being  grown  and  even 
wheat,  to  mature  which  it  was  at  one  time  thought  impossible,  is, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  now  a 
regular  crop.  Fairbanks  has  the  first  flour  mill  to  be  built  in  Alaska 
and  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  before  that  district  will  be  supplying 
the  whole  of  the  interior  and  the  towns  along  the  line  of  the  Gov- 
ernment railroad  with  flour.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  at  Fair- 
banks is  19.6  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  farmers  there  are  commencing 
to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  cooperation  in  buying  machinery  and 
equipment. 

The  sugar-beet  industry  is  worthy  of  consideration  for  Alaska. 
The  Alaska  beets  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  than  do  the 
beets  of  the  States  and  can  be  worked  during  the  winter  months  with- 
out refrigeration,  which  I  am  advised  is  most  desirable.  An  estab- 
lished sugar-beet  factory  in  the  vicinity  of  Anchorage  would  be  able 
to  draw  on  the  Matanuska  Valley,  the  whole  line  of  the  railroad  and 
Cook  Inlet  for  the  needed  supply. 

The  live-stock  industry  has  hardly  progressed  beyond  the  demands 
for  dairy  products,  but  eventually  beef  cattle  will  be  grown  in  many 
parts  of  the  Territory. 

Farming  would  be  expedited  if  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  farm- 
loan  act  could  be  extended  to  Alaska.  Farmers  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  financing  themselves  during  the  time  required  for  break- 
ing in  new  land  and  for  purchasing  farming  implements. 

The  growing  of  live  stock  should  be  encouraged  by  the  loan  of 
blooded  cattle  to  the  farmer  for  a  period  of  years  under  regulations 
to  insure  proper  care.  A  return  to  the  Government  to  be  made  in 
kind  for  issuance  to  other  stock  growers. 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  agronomist  in  charge  of  the  State  Relations  Service  for  Alaska 
submits  the  following  data : 

The  work  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  has  progressed  during  the 
past  year  as  usual  with  most  encouraging  results.  The  season  of  1919  was 
not  on  the  whole  favorable  to  agriculture.  Nevertheless  all  the  crops  matured 
at  Matanuska,  Fairbanks,  and  Rampart  experiment  stations.  The  Fairbanks 
and  Matanuska  experiment  stations  are  equipped  with  modern  thrashing 
machines,  and  they  not  only  thrash  the  grain  raised  at  the  stations  but  they 
cooperate  with  the  farmers  and  thrash  their  grain  also.  Five  thousand  bushels 
of  grain  of  all  kinds  were  thrashed  out  at  Fairbanks  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter  of  1919,  and  1,000  bushels  were  thrashed  at  Matanuska.  At  Rampart 
there  are  no  farmers  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  upward  of  1,000  bushels 
grown  by  the  station  were  thrashed  out. 

The  most  important  new  development  is  the  purchase  of  milking  shorthorn 
cattle  to  be  placed  at  the  Matanuska  and  the  Fairbanks  experiment  stations. 
These  were  purchased  in  the  State  of  [own  and  have  now  reached  their  destina- 
tion. Some  pure-bred  Hampshire  hogs  were  purchased  for  the  Fairbanks  station 
and  sonic  pure-bred  Toggenburg  goats.  It  lias  Peon  demonstrated  that  certain 
types  of  hogs  can  be  raised  in  the  interior,  and  that  milch  goats  meet  a  very 
distinct  want.  It  is  to  aid  in  breeding  up  the  stock  already  there  that  these 
animals  have  been  introduced.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment the  service  has  been  presented  with  a  pair  of  yaks  from  the  herd 
maintained  at  Banff,  Canada,  and  these  have  been  placed  at  the  Fairbanks 
station.    They  arc  young  animals,  and  the  object  is  to  cross  them  with  Galloway 
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cattle  with  a  view  to  producing  r  hardy  hybrid.  New  barns  have  been  built 
at  the  Kodiak  and  Matanuska  stations.  The  herd  at  the  Kodiak  station  has 
been  purged  of  tuberculosis  and  it  is  now  in  a  most  thriving  condition. 

The  spring  of  1920  was  Late  all  over  Alaska,  and  for  that  reason  the  seeding 
has  not  been  as  extensive  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  but  it  is  expected 
that  a  normal  crop  of  grain  will  be  matured. 

DISEASED  LIVE  STOCK. 

At  the  session  of  the  last  legislature  a  bill  was  passed  to  prohibit 
the  importation  into  the  Territory  of  Alaska  of  diseased  live  stock 
and  to  provide  for  the  eradication  of  diseased  live  stock  now  in  the 
Territory,  etc.  Tw^o  thousand  dollars  was  made  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  This  amount  has  practically  been  ex- 
pended in  the  inspection  of  stock  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory, 
with  the  result  that  103  head  of  cattle  were  found  to  be  tubercular 
and  were  destroyed,  the  territory  covered  being  from  the  Yukon 
River  to  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  including  southeastern  Alaska,  and  ex- 
tending as  far  west  as  Kodiak  Island.  There  are  several  large  herds 
and  numerous  small  herds  in  the  area  covered,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  Territory,  that  were  not  tested.  Owing  to  limited  funds  in- 
spection was  confined  to  the  dairies  of  the  more  readily  accessible 
towns.  The  work  done  is  a  mere  beginning,  and  it  is  hoped  to  pro- 
cure an  appropriation  from  the  next  legislature  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tion as  thoroughly  as  is  being  done  in  the  States. 

A  few  of  the  owners,  upon  finding  tuberculosis  among  their  herds, 
at  once  proclaimed  that  the  country  was  to  blame  and  doubted  the 
possibility  of  raising  healthy  stock  in  Alaska.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Weather  conditions  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Territory  are  no  more 
severe,  and  in  parts  of  the  Territory  much  less  severe,  than  in  several 
stock  and  dairy  States.  There  is  an  abundance  of  nutritious  forage 
for  from  five  to  seven  months  of  the  year  and  quantities  of  pure  water 
in  all  localities. 

The  veterinarian  making  the  inspection  notes  that  the  majority  of 
the  owners  of  live  stock  realize  the  importance  of  raising  purebred 
stock  and  that  many  are  making  every  eifort  to  improve  their  herds. 
This  is  being  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  by  the  United  States 
agricultural  experimental  stations  in  the  Territory. 

Due  to  an  oversight  in  drafting  the  act,  no  provision  was  made  for 
Territorial  or  Federal  assumption  of  any  part  of  the  loss  entailed  by 
the  destruction  of  live  stock.  This  was  unfortunate,  as  the  pecuniary 
loss  to  many  was  most  severe.  The  legislature  will  be  asked  to  rectify 
this  oversight. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  allow- 
ing the  services  of  the  veterinarian  attached  to  the  experimental  sta- 
tions to  be  given  without  charge  to  the  Territory  other  than  expenses 
incurred  in  travel. 

HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  only  work  at  present  being  conducted  by  the  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  War  Department  in  connection  with  harbor  or  stream  improve- 
ment is  at  Nome,  where  a  jetty  is  being  constructed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Snake  River  ,in  an  endeavor  to  create  a  harbor  for  small  craft. 
Such  a  harbor  will  be  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to  Nome  but  also  to 
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the  Siberian  trade  when  conditions  in  Siberia  shall  have  become 
normal.  Due  to  heavy  costs  of  material  and  freight,  it  is  thought  an 
additional  allotment  will  have  to  be  made  from  any  lump  sum  for 
rivers  and  harbors  or  that  a  special  appropriation  will  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  work. 

In  the  interests  of  navigation  investigations  are  ordered  made  re- 
garding the  advisability  of  straightening  and  deepening  certain  chan- 
nels in  Wrangell  Narrows  and  in  Dry  Straits  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  breakwater  in  the  harbor  at  Wrangell  to  protect  the  fishing 
fleet  against  certain  winds.    The  projects  are  all  worthy  ones. 

A  Government  dock,  warehouse,  and  small  repair  shop  at  Juneau 
for  the  use  of  all  Government  vessels  is  greatly  needed.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  Government  vessels  must  tie  up  to  commercial  docks, 
from  which  they  may  be  ousted  at  any  moment  by  the  arrival  of  the 
regular  liners.  The  construction  of  a  Government  dock  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  ships  of  the  Navy,  Army,  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Lighthouse  Service,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Forest  Service, 
Coast  Guard,  Customs,  as  well  as  to  the  boats  of  the  game  wardens 
and  special  officers  for  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.  A  warehouse 
and  repair  shop  are  constantty  needed. 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  should  receive  every  possible  sup- 
port from  Congress,  as  no  development  in  coastal  Alaska  can  be 
undertaken  without  correct  charts  of  the  harbors  and  waterways. 
Some  of  the  worst  wrecks  in  Alaska  have  occurred  in  uncharted 
waters.  Many  of  the  present  charts  are  merely  adaptations  from  the 
works  of  the  early  explorers  and  navigators.  The  policy  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  is  to  expedite  the  surveys  as  funds  are  made 
available. 

The  general  plan  for  surveys  of  the  navigable  waters  of  Alaska  is 
a  continuation  of  the  much-needed  surveys  of  the  commercial  routes 
through  the  inside  passages  and  along  the  outer  coast. 

There  is  immediate  need  for  the  completion  of  the  wire  drag  sur- 
veys through  southeast  Alaska  covering  the  main  arteries  of  com- 
merce, from  Dixon  Entrance  by  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  and  Juneau 
to  the  head  o'f  Lynn  Canal,  thence  through  Chatham  Strait,  Icy 
Strait,  and  Cross  Sound.  So  far  this  is  about  60  per  cent  completed. 
On  completing  the  main  thoroughfare  the  side  channels,  harbors, 
bays,  etc.,  will  be  taken  up  in  order  of  their  importance. 

The  hydrographic  and  topographic  surveys  now  in  progress  along 
the  outer  coast  northward  from  Dixon  Entrance  will  be  extended 
northward  to  a  junction  with  completed  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka 
and  Cross  Sound,  and  carried  northward  from  there  to  Yakutat  Bay 
and  thence  westward.  This  will  include  all  the  offshore  soundings 
out  to  the  1,000  fathom  curve.  A  modern  surveying  ship  of  the 
{Surveyor  type  will  be  needed  on  such  work,  as  there  are  few  harbors 
of  refuge  between  Cross  Sound  and  Prince  William  Sound  and  the 
vessels  will  necessarily  have  to  stand  out  to  sea  during  the  stormy 
weather. 

The  much  needed  surveys  in  Prince  William  Sound  are  to  be  com- 
pleted when  a  vessel  suitable  for  work  in  this  fairly  protected  area  be- 
comes available.     From  Latouche  and  Montague  Islands  westward  to 
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Shelikof  Strait  surveys,  which  are  totally  lacking  along  the  exposed 
coast,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  seagoing  surveying  vessels  with 
facilities  for  placing  subparties  in  camp  and  remaining  outside  during 
ba'd  weather. 

The  steamer  Surveyor,  constructed  especially  for  such  work,  is  now 
engaged  on  the  outer  coast  west  of  Shelikof  Strait  and  will  obtain 
during  the  present  season  much  needed  information  relative  to  the 
approaches  to  the  bays  and  anchorages  bordering  the  oil  field  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 

Scattered  surveys  have  been  made  westward  from  Shelikof  Strait 
and  in  the  Bering  Sea.  Complete  hydrographic  and  topography  sur- 
veys must  be  made,  particularly  of  the  approaches  to  the  passages  and 
ports,  where  the  needs  of  commerce  demand  the  protection  given 
through  adequate  knowledge  of  the  depths  and  location  of  dangers. 
A  study  of  the  currents  and  tides  will  be  made  as  a  further  safeguard 
for  navigation. 

Scattering  surveys  have  been  made  in  a  strenuous  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  commerce,  but  the  industries  have  far  outstripped  the  prog- 
ress of  these  surveys,  wholly  through  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  and 
equipment  with  which  to  keep  pace.  The  various  activities  along  the 
coast  are  scattered,  and  it  will  require  a  large  increase  in  the  present 
surveying  force  to  coordinate  the  work  that  now  lies  in  groups  from 
Dixon  Entrance  to  Bering  Sea. 

The  making  of  surveys  and  supplying  of  reliable  charts  for  the 
urgent  needs  of  Alaska  are  wholly  depending  upon  the  surveying  ves- 
sels and  wire-drag  launches  available  for  the  work.  In  order  that 
the  proposed  work  can  be  carried  on  in  a  measure,  the  survey  is  iv 
immediate  need  of  two  modern  surveying  vessels  of  the  Surveyor  type, 
a  lighter  vessel  for  work  in  Prince  William  Sound,  and  four  especially 
designed  launches  for  carrying  the  heavy  equipment  used  in  towing 
and  handling  the  wire-drag  apparatus. 

FIELD    STATION   AND    BOATHOUSE    IN    ALASKA. 

Since  1898  practically  the  entire  facilities  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  have  been  employed 
in  Alaska  in  an  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  commerce  car- 
ried on  with  its  coast  ports.  During  the  period  from  1907  to  1915 
three  of  the  survey's  vessels  were  employed  in  southeast  Alaska  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  by  means  of  adequate  surveys  accurate  charts  to  assist 
in  the  commercial  development  of  the  country.  To  assist  in  this  work 
launches  were  employed  for  the  development  of  shoal  areas  and  ledges 
and  to  search  out  intricate  areas  where  the  larger  vessels  could  not  be 
maneuvered.  A  small  boathouse  on  the  naval  reservation  at  Sitka 
was  used  to  house  these  launches  during  the  winter  seasons,  and  the 
naval  station  at  that  place  was  used  as  the  base  station  for  surveying 
operations  up  until  1907,  when  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the 
launch  equipment  to  a  place  more  accessible  to  the  working  grounds 
in  southeast  Alaska.  Ketchikan  was  selected  for  this  purpose  and  a 
boathouse  constructed  at  Metlakatla,  on  Annette  Island,  for  housing 
the  launches  and  storing  such  of  the  equipment  as  it  was  found  ad- 
visable to  leave  in  Alaska. 

In  1914  wire-drag  work  was  begun  in  southeast  Alaska,  and  from 
1915  to  the  entering  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War  two 
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parties  were  employed.  The  launches  used  upon  the  work  were 
chartered  makeshifts  remodeled  to  serve  as  best  they  could  and  were 
returned  to  the  owners  at  the  end  of  the  season.  At  the  termination 
of  the  war  relief  came  in  a  measure  to  this  very  unsatisfactory  way  t>f 
procuring  equipment.  The  Navy  supplied  the  survey  with  a  num- 
ber of  large  launches,  which  were  made  suitable  after  alteration  for 
assisting  in  the  wire-drag  work. 

The  additional  equipment  made  it  possible  to  resume  survey  work 
with  increased  activity  in  southeast  Alaska,  and  the  necessity  for 
providing  suitable  space  for  housing  the  equipment  at  the  most  ad- 
vantageous point  now  presents  itself.  There  are  to-day  four  large 
steam  launches  and  six  large  motor  launches  which  will  remain  in 
Alaska  during  the  winters,  as  it  is  not  practicable  to  tow  them  or  run 
them  south  when  the  approach  of  winter  weather  makes  it  no  longer 
economical  to  attempt  wire  drag  and  other  survey  work.  To  these 
will  be  added  during  the  coming  year  three  gas  launches,  which  are 
now  stored  in  Seattle.  The  repairs  incident  to  the  upkeep  of  this 
equipment,  together  with  repairs  to  the  wire-drag  apparatus,  can 
only  be  accomplished  after  the  close  of  the  surveying  season  and  must 
of  necessity  be  completed  before  the  opening  of  the  season  in  the 
early  spring. 

There  should  be  the  most  serious  thought  given  to  the  care  of  this 
assembled  equipment,  its  upkeep,  and  its  apportionment  to  parties 
given  the  task  of  sweeping  the  channels  with  the  wire  drag  and  ex- 
tending the  surveys  to  meet  the  need  of  commerce.  With  this  in 
mind  and  the  paramount  importance  of  selecting  a  site  suitable  for  a 
base,  authorization  will  be  sought  for  the  construction  of  suitable 
boathouses,  ways  for  hauling  out,  and  a  wharf  that  can  be  used  by 
the  larger  vessels  for  storing  coal  and  supplies  needed  in  the  field  of 
operation.  If  authorization  can  be  secured  all  plans  and  specifica- 
tions will  be  prepared,  bids  obtained,  and  the  construction  begun  at 
once. 

The  rapid  development  of  Alaska  along  commercial  lines  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  request  for  surveys  and  for  information  pertaining 
to  areas  where  newly  selected  sites  for  proposed  industries  have  been 
chosen.  There  are,  especially  in  southeast  Alaska,  some  of  the  finest 
water-power  sites  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  capital  with  a  view  to  establishing  pulp  mills  and  other  indus- 
tries. The  water  approach  to  these  sites  must  of  necessity  be  sur- 
veyed, dragged,  and  the  dangers  charted.  The  most  important  of 
Alaska  water-power  projects  at  this  time,  and  one  which  has  been 
developed  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  located  at  Port  Snettisham.  It 
is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  well-timbered  section  and  surrounded  by 
other  valuable  material  resources  easily  accessible.  An  urgent  re- 
quest for  a  more  complete  survey  of  the  approaches  to  this  important 
site  has  been  received  through  one  of  the  survey  parties  now  operat- 
ing in  its  vicinity. 

To  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  needs  for  such  surveys,  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  in  southeast  Alaska  a  permanent  field  station 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  This  will  enable  the  public  to 
obtain  advance  information  of  the  navigable  waters  where  surveys 
are  partially  completed  or  totally  lacking.  With  a  survey  officer 
available  at  such  a  station,  small  surveys  and  examinations  can  be 
made  at  once  and  much  valuable  information  obtained  which  will 
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enable  commercial  interests  to  locate  at  points  accessible  to  the  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamers  plying  between  Alaska  and  United 
States  ports. 

INTERIOR  SURVEYS  OF  ALASKA. 

There  is  urgent  need  in  Alaska  to-day  of  a  more  comprehensive  plan 
of  survey.  Existing  surveys  have  been  governed  in  location  by  the 
urgency  of  local  demands.  To  every  intelligent  user  of  maps  or  of 
surveying  data  there  is  evident  the  necessity  for  some  system  of  con- 
trol for  tying  together  local  surveys. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  general  survey  of  the  United 
States  is  a  sufficient  warning  against  permitting  local  surveys  to 
outstrip  the  control  surveys.  Litigation  costing  millions  of  dollars 
had  its  origin  in  the  poorly  controlled  surveys  of  the  South,  South- 
west, and  West,  and  this  litigation  was  not  alone  between  individuals 
but  between  corporations,  counties,  and  States.  Boundary  commis- 
sions are  still  in  existence  to  settle  disputes  concerning  boundaries 
between  States,  while  existing  surveys  have  been  adjusted  and  re- 
adjusted as  each  successive  contact  was  made  with  other  surveys  on 
their  boundaries. 

One  other  requirement  is  necessary  to  avoid  wasted  effort,  delays, 
and  costly  later  adjustments.  Alaskan  surveys  must  not  only  be  bound 
together  as  a  whole  but  they  must  also  be  connected  in  their  proper 
r geographical  position  with  the  remainder  of  the  surveys  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  have  all  adopted 
the  same  basis  for  their  horizontal  control,  which  is  called  the  North 
American  datum.  To  provide  for  this  connection  observations  have 
been  begun  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Canadian  Government  on  a  chain  of  primary 
triangulation  to  reach  from  the  vicinity  of  Seattle,  through  south- 
east Alaska,  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  Yukon  River,  where  it 
crosses  the  Alaska  boundary.  From  that  point  lines  of  triangulation 
will  extend  through  Alaska  over  selected  routes. 

This  scheme  of  triangulation  will  lead  northward  across  Dixon 
Entrance,  thence  up  Clarence  Strait  just  eastward  of  Ketchikan, 
passing  to  the  eastward  of  Kupreanof  and  Admiralty  Islands,  and 
up  Lynn  Canal  to  where  the  scheme  again  crosses  into  Canadian 
territory. 

With  a  connection  to  the  continental  triangulation  thus  provided 
for  at  the  Alaskan-Canadian  boundary  near  Eagle,  primary  triangu- 
lation and  precise  levels  should  be  extended  down  the  Yukon  to  the 
Tanana  at  the  same  time  that  similar  control  is  being  run  over  the 
line  of  the  Alaska  Railway  from  Cook  Inlet  to  a  junction  with  the 
lukon  line  near  Fairbanks.  At  Cook  Inlet,  the  primary  control 
would  connect  with  an  extensive  belt  of  tertiary  triangulation  reach- 
ing east  to  Prince  William  Sound,  which  would  thus  be  connected 
to  the  North  American  datum.  This  one  line  would  also  connect  up 
many  important  isolated  surveys  of  the  Land  Office  and  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  the  interior  of  Alaska. 

The  many  detached  harbor  and  channel  surveys  in  southeast 
Alaska  will  be  rapidly  increased  in  number  by  the  opening  up  of  new 
mines,  by  the  investigation  of  water-power  projects  and  sites  for 
wood-pulp  factories.     Neither  future  nor  existing  surveys  can  be 
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placed  in  their  proper  position  on  published  charts  until  primary 
control  is  established. 

The  section  surveys  by  the  Land  Office  and  the  topographical  sur- 
veys and  mineral  investigations  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  in- 
terior of  Alaska  are  being  greatly  retarded  by  the  lack  of  primary 
triangulation.  The  regions  bordering  the  Yukon,  Susitna,  Copper, 
and  Tanana  Rivers  are  the  greatest  sufferers  in  this  respect. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  many  years  has  asked  for  an 
appropriation  to  begin  this  work  and  promises  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  it  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  secured. 

The  Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  spent  part  of  the 
field  season  of  1920  in  Alaska  investigating  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  the  country  and  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  urgency  of  sur- 
veys as  connected  with  the  industrial  growth  of  the  Territory. 

I  heartily  recommend  increased  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
plans  for  future  operations. 

AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

Minor  aids  to  navigation  are  being  established  at  a  fairly  satis- 
factory rate,  but  for  the  larger  projects,  although  some  of  them  have 
been  authorized  by  Congress,  appropriations  have  not  been  forth- 
coming. I  particularly  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  need  of 
improved  lights  with  added  fog  signals  at  Cape  Spencer,  Cape  Hinch- 
inbrook,  and  Point  Retreat.  These  points  have  long  been  dreaded  by 
mariners  and  should  have  proper  lights  and  signals.  Particularly 
at  Cape  Spencer  is  a  high-powered  light  and  strong  siren  needed. 
Cape  Spencer  marks  the  opening  from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  into  Cross 
Sound  and  the  inside  passage,  a  route  used  by  practically  all  vessels 
sailing  to  southwestern  Alaska.  Fogs  and  storms  are  here  very 
prevalent  and  unless  the  cape  can  be  seen  a  steamer  must  lie  outside 
until  clearing  weather  permits  an  entrance.  At  many  other  points 
along  the  coast  a  master  can  determine  his  position  from  soundings, 
but  at  Cross  Sound  there  is  no  regularity  of  bottom,  rendering  this 
mode  of  reckoning  ineffective. 

The  Commissioner  of  Lighthouses  submits  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

Twenty  new  lights  were  established  in  Alaska  by  the  Lighthouse 
Service  since  June  30,  1919.  Five  lights  were  changed  from  fixed  to 
flashing,  and  1  gas  buoy,  2  gas  and  bell  buoys,  and  14  buoj^s  of  other 
types,  and  11  beacons  were  established. 

Before  the  present  season  is  over  several  new  lights  will  be  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  a  number  of  unlighted  aids.  A  considerable  number 
of  new  aids  to  navigation  will  be  installed  before  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  j^ear  ending  June  30,  1921. 

The  total  number  of  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska,  including  lights, 
gas  buoys,  fog  signals,  unlighted  buoys,  and  daymarks  in  commission 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  was  513,  including 
197  lights  and  10  gas  buoys,  representing  an  increase  of  160  lighted 
aids  since  June  30,  1910,  or  over  432  per  cent. 

The  sundry  civil  act  approved  June  5,  1920  (Public,  No.  246,  66th 
Cong.),  authorized  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  post- 
lantern  lights  on  the  Yukon  River  and  its  tributaries. 
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Progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  a  lighthouse  depot 
for  the  Alaska  service  at  the  district  headquarters,  Ketchikan,  under 
an  appropriation  of  $90,000,  approved  July  1, 1918,  and  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $12,000  by  the  second  deficiency  act,  fiscal  year 
1920,  approved  March  6,  1920,  toward  the  completion  of  the  wharf 
and  storehouse.  To  complete  the  entire  project  for  the  lighthouse 
depot,  including  a  shop  building,  keeper's  dwelling,  roadway,  etc., 
a  further  appropriation,  estimated  at  $70,000,  will  be  necessary. 

An  appropriation  of  $75,000  by  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  July 
,9.  1919,  was  made  for  establishing  new  aids  to  navigation  and  for 
improvements  to  existing  aids  in  Alaska,  work  on  which  has  been  in 
progress  during  the  year.  Recommendations  have  been  submitted 
during  the  past  year  for  a  light  and  fog  signal  at  or  near  Cape 
Spencer,  $150,000,  and  for  new  aids  and  repairs  and  improvements 
to  existing  aids  in  Alaska,  $152,000.  By  act  authorizing  certain  aids 
to  navigation,  etc.,  in  the  Lighthouse  Service,  approved  June  5,  1920, 
Congress  authorized  fog-signal  improvements,  etc.,  at  Point  Retreat 
and  Cape  Hinchinbrook  light  stations,  $32,500,  but  no  appropriation 
has  been  made  for  this  work. 

INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  SURVEY. 

Due  to  recent  mining  and  prospecting  activities  both  in  Alaska 
and  British  Columbia,  it  became  necessary  to  more  clearly  define 
the  international  boundary  in  certain  localities.  American  and 
Canadian  parties  were  placed  in  the  field  on  Portland  Canal,  the 
Unuk  and  Stikine  Rivers. 

WASHINGTON-ALASKA  MILITARY  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM. 

A  great  factor  in  the  development  of  Alaska  is  the  military  cable, 
telegraph,  and  radio  systems.  Mails  are  so  slow  and  uncertain  that 
almost  a  disproportionate  use  is  made  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tions. The  United  States  Signal  Corps  conducts  a  commercial  tele- 
graphic service  to  the  main  centers  of  population  throughout  Alaska. 

While  the  exact  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  can  not  accu- 
rately be  obtained,  I  am  advised  that  the  organization  is  self-support- 
ing. During  1919  there  was  transacted  a  total  business  of  $565,- 
258.74,  of  which  $426,756.77  is  chargeable  to  tolls  over  the  system. 
Expenditures  amounted  to  $92,686.40,  which  included  $15,000  for 
purchase  of  radio  stations,  supplies  for  the  system  for  the  year,  all 
repairs,  maintenance,  and  operation.  Salaries,  allowances,  and  cost 
of  equipment  and  supplies,  however,  are  not  figured  in  the  above. 
There  are  three  officers  in  the  organization,  an  average  of  252  en- 
listed men,  and  48  civilians. 

The  Chief  Signal  Officer  and  the  Secretary  of  War  have  recom- 
mended extensions  of  the  systems,  but,  unfortunately,  appropriations 
for  the  establishment  of  new  stations  could  not  be  procured.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  new  stations  may  be  authorized  in  accordance  with  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  War  Department  for  this  self-sustaining 
service.  No  more  constructive  operation  can  be  undertaken  by  the 
Government.  At  present  stations  are  badly  needed  at  the  following 
places :  Hycler,1  on  Portland  Canal ;  Seldovia,  on  Cook  Inlet ;  Nusha- 

1  Commercial  station  established  now. 
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gak,  on  Bristol  Bay;  Bethel,  on  the  Kuskokwim  River;  and  Bettles, 
on  the  Koyukuk  River.  It  would  also  be  well  to  have  stations  at 
Teller,  near  Cape  Prince  of  Wales ;  Point  Hope,  on  the  Arctic ;  and 
a  station  in  Kotsebue  Sound. 

During  the  summer  months  communication  is  kept  up  with  radio 
stations  maintained  by  the  various  companies  engaged  in  fisheries. 
The  system  comprises  2,676  statute  miles  of  submarine  cables  and 
799  statute  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

List  of  stations  in  Alaska. 

Beaver  Dam Telegraph.  Kotlik Radio. 

Birches Do.  Koyukuk Telegraph. 

Brooks Radio.  Louden .         Do. 

Chena .Telegraph.  McCallum .        Do. 

Circle ..Radio.  McOarty Do. 

Copper  Center .Telegraph.  Melozi Do." 

Cordova .Cable.  McGrath .Radio. 

Craig .Radio.  Nenana Telegraph. 

Donnelly -Telegraph.  Nome Radio. 

Douglas .Cable.  Nulato .        Do. 

Fairbanks .Radio  and  telegraph.      Paxson .Telegraph. 

Fort  Egbert „        Do.  Petersburg .Cable. 

Fort  Gibbon .        Do.  Richardson .Telegraph. 

Fort  Liscum .Telephone.  St.  Michael .Radio. 

Fort  Yukon iRadio.  Salcha .Telegraph. 

Gulkana .Telegraph.  Seward Cable. 

Haines .Cable.  Sitka Do. 

Hogan Telegraph.  Skagway .    -     Do. 

Holy  Cross .Radio.  Tiekhell .Telegraph. 

Hot  Springs /Telegraph.  Tolovana ,         Do. 

Iditarod ...Radio.  Tonsina .        Do. 

Juneau .Cable.  Valdez -Cable  and  telegraph. 

Ketchikan .        Do.  Wortmans Telegraph. 

Kokrines .Telegraph.  Wrangell .Cable. 

NAVAL  COMMUNICATION  SERVICE. 

There  are  at  present  nine  naval  radio  stations  in  Alaska,  namely, 
St.  Paul,  St.  George,  Dutch  Harbor,  Kodiak,  Seward,  Cordova, 
Sitka,  Juneau,  and  Ketchikan.  The  number  of  men  on  duty  at  all 
the  stations  is  approximately  100.  The  number  of  men  attached  to 
the  individual  station  ranges  from  one  attached  to  St.  George  to  30 
men  attached  to  Cordova. 

The  operation  of  these  stations  is  under  the  commandant  thir- 
teenth naval  district  and  is  administered  by  the  district  communica- 
tion superintendent,  Cordova  communication  district,  with  office  at 
the  Cordova  receiving  station  (mile  7,  Alaska). 

Stations  are  maintained  by  the  Puget-Sound  yard.  For  this  main- 
tenance* work  a  special  radio  tender,  the  U.  S.  S.  Saturn,  is  em- 
ployed. A  number  of  workmen  are  taken  to  the  several  stations  to 
repair  existing  apparatus  and  do  such  new  construction  work  as 
may  be  necessary. 

The  naval  communication  service  handles  commercial  traffic  to 
any  and  all  points  that  are  served  by  the  radio  stations.  In  many 
instances  the  radio  service  is  in  competition  with  the  Army  cable. 
The  rates  have  been  made  the  same  for  both  the  cable  and  radio. 
This  uniformity  of  rates  makes  it  very  easy  to  route  the  traffic  via 
radio  in  case  of  a  cable  break  or  by  cable  in  case  of  a  radio  break- 
down. 
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In  general  the  Alaska  stations  handle  mainly  commercial  traffic 
and  Government  traffic  of  class  B.  All  commercial  traffic  is  domestic 
count,  10- word  minimum.  The  rates  for  southeastern  Alaska,  such 
as  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  and  Sitka  are  10  cents  a  word,  10-word  mini- 
mum. For  Cordova  and  Seward  the  rate  is  15  cents  a  word,  10- word 
minimum.  For  southwestern  Alaska,  such  as  Kodiak,  Dutch  Har- 
bor, and  the  Pribilofs,  the  rate  is  19  cents  a  word,  10- word  minimum. 

At  present  all  traffic  for  points  east  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eighth  meridian  are  routed  through  the  Astoria-Ketchikan  circuit. 
This  is  the  old  Marconi  spark  circuit.  All  traffic  to  points  west  of 
this  meridian  are  routed  via  the  Keyport-Cordova  arc  circuit. 

All  the  Alaska  stations  are  spark  stations  except  that  Cordova  and 
St.  Paul  have  both  arc  and  spark  installations. 

During  the  past  year  communication  was  established  between  St. 
Paul  and  Vladivostok  and  a  limited  amount  of  commercial  traffic 
accepted.  Owing  to  adverse  operating  and  atmospheric  conditions, 
this  circuit  has  not  come  up  to  expectations  and  has  been  tempo- 
rarily closed.  Service  will  doubtless  be  opened  in  the  fall,  when 
more  experienced  personnel  and  more  favorable  weather  conditions 
may  be  expected. 

Emergency  communication  with  the  Russian  station  at  Anadyr  has 
been  held  from  St.  Paul  throughout  the  year,  and  authority  for 
limited  commercial  communication  over  this  circuit  is  now  being 
published.  This  service  will  be  extended  only  to  Alaska,  and  parties 
in  vicinity  of  the  Northwest  who  may  have  business  connections  in 
northern  Siberia.  Messages  addressed  to  Anadyr  must  be  paid  and 
all  messages  from  Anadyr  must  be  paid  for  on  receipt.  Charges  will 
probably  be  12  cents  per  word  beyond  St.  Paul. 

The  station  at  Cordova  is  being  overhauled  and  a  60-kilowatt 
transmitter  installed.  With  this  increase  in  power  it  is  expected 
to  obtain  a  fast  and  efficient  circuit  between  Puget  Sound  and 
Cordova. 

NAVAL  PATROL. 

As  in  previous  years  during  the  salmon  fishing  seasons  a  small 
naval  patrol,  consisting  of  the  Eagle  boat  57,  the  sub  chaser  29^,  and 
sub  chaser  310,  was  assigned  to  Alaskan  waters.  The  57  lost  her 
propeller  on  the  way  north  and  the  310  was  laid  up  practically  the 
entire  season  on  account  of  engine  trouble,  thus  leaving  the  29 h  as 
the  only  effective  boat.  A  naval  patrol  has  an  undoubted  moral 
effect  but  is  of  little  other  use  unless  in  constant  service  against  fish 
piracy  and  stream  fishing.  To.  be  an  effective  force  there  should  be 
approximately  20  small  ships  stationed  in  Alaskan  waters  with  given 
police  powers.  Should  a  Territorial  police  force  be  provided,  equip- 
ped with  suitable  craft,  an  expensive  naval  patrol  would  not  be 
necessary. 

During  the  winter  season  there  is  constant  need,  in  Alaskan  waters, 
for  a  ship  capable  of  going  anywhere  in  any  weather.  Such  a  ship 
is  almost  a  necessity.  In  winter  transportation  facilities  are  cut  to 
the  minimum  and  in  an  emergency  it  often  happens  that  no  methods 
of  travel  are  at  hand.  A  ship  is  needed  to  be  available  for  quaran- 
tine duty,  rescue  and  relief  work,  and  for  the  use  of  Federal  and 
Territorial  officials. 
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ENFORCEMENT  OF  PROHIBITION. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  37  arrests  made  by  the  specia] 
officers  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  natives,  for 
violations  of  the  Alaska  bone-dry  law.  There  were  2(  convictions  and 
10  acquittals.  Fines  totaling  $8,145  were  collected  and  jail  sentences 
aggregating  27  months  and  10  days  were  imposed.  Other  arrests 
were  made  by  the  marshals  of  the  several  judicial  divisions  and  con- 
victions obtained  which  are  not  included  in  the  above. 

While  the  designation  of  the  special  officers  has  never  been 
changed,  still  since  prohibition  has  been  in  effect  in  Alaska  the 
officers  have  been  used  in  the  suppression  of  all  liquor  traffic.  An 
annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  is  provided,  which  allows  of  the 
employment  of  four  special  officers,  one  in  each  of  the  four  judicial 
divisions.  I  am  estimating  for  double  the  amount,  as  four  men  can 
not  begin  to  enforce  the  law  passed  for  Alaska  by  Congress.  Liquor 
is  finding  its  way  into  Alaska  from  British  Columbia  and  distillation 
processes  are  becoming  well  known.  Bootlegging  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing as  private  stocks  become  exhausted. 

The  passing  of  the  open  saloon  has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  and 
very  few  people  would  want  a  return  to  old  conditions.  Savings 
accounts  have  greatly  increased  and  families  formerly  neglected  by 
the  husband  and  father  are  now  well  cared  for,  but  the  drastic  pro- 
visions of  the  bone-dry  act  have  made  lawbreakers  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  otherwise  law-abiding. 

It  would  be  well  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Volstead  Act  to 
Alaska,  particular^  as  applied  to  the  use  of  liquor  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. During  the  epidemics  of  influenza  doctors  were  frantically 
endeavoring  to  procure  whisky  for  their  patients  seriously  ill  with 
pneumonia.  They  tell  me  many  lives  could  have  been  saved  had 
whisky  been  available  during  the  emergency. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT. 

I  have  in  the  past  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
police  force  for  the  Territory.  I  earnestly  renew  my  recommenda- 
tion.    For  the  enforcement  of  law  we  have  now — 

Deputy  United  States  marshals. 

Game  wardens  under  the  governor. 

Fur  wardens  under  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

Special  officers  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among 
the  Indians,  under  the  governor. 

Fish  wardens  under  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Forest  rangers  under  the  Forest  Service. 
There  are  fine  men  in  each  service,  each  though  acting  independ- 
ently of  the  others  and  each  taking  little  interest  in  any  law  enforce- 
ment except  for  the  one  service  in  which  he  is  employed.  How  much 
more  effective  would  a  mobile  force  be  combining  all  police  activities  ? 
I  estimate  that  150  to  200  trained  men  can  take  over  the  entire  polic- 
ing of  the  Territory,  performing  more  efficient,  effective,  and  eco- 
nomical duty  than  can  the  present  uncorrected  services.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  enforcement  of  law  a  police  force  would  be  at  all  times 
available  for  quarantine  duty,  the  regulation  of  health  and  sanita- 
tion, search  for  lost  persons,  and  'for  rescue  work.     Those  States 
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having  police  forces  have  found  that  crime  has  decreased  and  that 
industry  has  increased.  Labor,  at  one  time  opposed  to  the  organi- 
zations, fearing  they  would  be  used  for  quelling  strikes,  is  now 
seemingly  in  full  accord  with  police  activities,  having  seen  that  they 
take  no  sides  in  any  dispute,  merely  insisting  that  order  be  main- 
tained. No  law-abiding  citizen  need  fear  police  for,  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  of  constant  help.  I  would  have  the  force  so 
constituted  as  to  be  absolutely  free  from  political  influence. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  of  61  precincts  having  judicial  officers,  re- 
ports were  received  from  32,  6  of  which  reported  no  criminal  cases 
brought  before  the  court,  while  26  reported  the  trial  of  647  cases, 
with  convictions  obtained  in  319  instances;  $36,698.50  was  collected 
in  fines  and  142  jail  sentences  were  imposed. 

Included  in  the  31  precincts  rendering  no  report  is  the  relatively 
important  town  of  Anchorage.  So,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  there 
were  not  less  than  800  cases  before  the  courts. 

Many  offenses  against  the  law  are  reported  which  are  impossible 
to  investigate  under  the  present  system  and  many  cases  brought  to 
trial  are  preventable  misdemeanors.  To  my  mind  prevention  of 
crime  is  more  desirable  than  punishment  after  the  commission  of  an 
offense.  Ignorance  of  the  law  is  the  cause  of  a  number  of  arraign- 
ments. A  police  force,  in  addition  to  its  other  duties,  is  an  educational 
body  for  this  class  of  unwitting  offenders. 

The  United  States  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  judges  of 
the  four  judicial  divisions.  Owing  to  the  small  emoluments  con- 
nected with  the  office,  suitable  commissioners  are  not  always  obtain- 
able. The  office  should  be  made  attractive,  especially  in  the  important 
centers,  where  the  magistrates  should  receive  a  salary  instead  of  being 
dependent  upon  fees  to  the  allowable  limit  of  $3,000. 

ALASKA  INSANE. 

Under  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  legally  ad- 
judged insane  of  Alaska  are  cared  for  at  the  Morningside  Hospital, 
near  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  contractor  being  the  Sanitarium  Co. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  old  contract,  January  20,  1920,  a  new 
agreement,  on  a  sliding  scale  for  the  ensuing  five-year  period,  became 
effective.  The  contractor  had  estimated  that  as  the  war  had  ceased 
there  would  be  a  speedy  return  to  normal  prices  and  estimated  the 
maintenance  costs  accordingly.  Fortunately,  there  existed  a  clause 
in  the  agreement  which  would  allow  an  increased  scale  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  On  recommendation  from 
'the  Secretary,  Congress  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  the  contractor  at 
$45  per  month  for  each  patient.  I  do  not  consider  this  sufficient  to 
cover  proper  care  of  patients,  food,  clothing,  plant  investment,  etc., 
and  recommend  an  increased  payment  based  on  maintenance  costs 
at  St.  Elizabeths,  the  Federal  asylum  near  Washington,  plus  a  reason- 
able allowance  to  cover  investment  and  profit. 

In  April  of  this  year  I  inspected  the  Morningside  Hospital,  arriv- 
ing there  unannounced.  I  asked  to  be  immediately  taken  to  the 
wards  so  as  to  see  the  patients  as  they  are  every  day  when  not  ex- 
pecting visitors.  I  examined  every  part  of  the  establishment  and 
interviewed  patients  and  doctors.  I  found  that  the  patients  were 
well  treated  and  had  little  complaint  to  offer;  the  food  is  plain  but 
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wholesome ;  everything  was  scrupulously  clean.  Some  of  the  wards 
seemed  overcrowded,  but  this  has  since  been  remedied  at  my  request 
by  moving  a  number  of  the  convalescent  patients  to  the  parole 
cottage. 

During  the  summer  months  the  patients  can  indulge  in  outdoor 
life  and  exercise  by  working  on  the  farm,  but  in  the  winter  they  have 
little  to  occupy  their  time.  I  recommend  that  there  be  given  courses 
in  vocational  training.  I  discussed  this  with  the  physician  in  charge 
and  it  seems  that  he  has  already  given  serious  thought  to  this.  He 
states  that  organized  labor  is  averse  to  institutional  production  in 
most  lines,  but  as  the  toy  industry  has  not  been  developed  to  any 
great  extent  in  the  United  States  there  would  not  be  any  great  oppo- 
sition to  toy  manufacturing.  To  establish  an  instructor  at  Morning- 
side,  together  with  the  requisite  equipment  and  material,  would 
cost  approximately  $5,000.  I  recommend  the  appropriation  of  this 
amount. 

I  also  recommend  that  insane  patients  of  homicidal  tendencies  be 
confined  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  where  provision  is  made  for  this 
class  of  insane. 

While  the  sanitarium  company  is  undoubtedly  living  up  to  its  con- 
tract in  good  faith,  still  I  believe  that  the  insane  of  Alaska  should 
be  cared  for  in  a  governmentally  operated  asylum  where  the  question 
of  profit  does  not  enter  into  calculation.  Such  an  asylum  might 
well  be  located  at  some  central  point  in  Alaska. 

On  June  30,  1919,  there  were  203  insane  patients  in  the  hospital. 
On  June  30,  1920,  there  were  206,  an  increase  of  3  during  the  year. 
There  were  52  patients  received  during  the  year,  10  were  deported 
by  the  United  States  Immigration  Service,  18  were  discharged,  3 
eloped,  and  18  died. 

GAME  AND  GAME  LAWS. 

In  general  the  game  situation  is  fairly  satisfactory.  In  the  in- 
terior of  Alaska  game  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  particularly  car- 
ibou and  moose,  although  what  I  call  the  northern  herd  of  about 
60,000  caribou  is  reported  to  be  somewhat  depleted,  due  to  over- 
hunting  by  natives  after  last  year's  fish  shortage.  The  migration 
of  the  international  herd  of  about  300,000  animals  was  split  into  a 
greater  number  of  runs,  possibly  due  to  mining  activity  on  the 
Stewart  River. 

On  the  Kenai  Peninsula  the  moose  herd  is  reported  to  be  larger 
than  the  gradually  decreasing  game  country  will  support  and  with 
a  disproportionate  number  of  bulls  to  cows. 

On  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  I  am  told,  the  caribou  herd  is  decreasing 
somewhat,  due  to  unseasonal  shooting  by  oil  prospectors  and  some  of 
the  cannerymen  and  fishermen.  The  last  sundry  civil  appropriation 
act  carried  a  slight  increase  for  wardens  in  Alaska  enabling  me  to 
appoint  a  warden  for  this  section. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  deer  are  increasing  on  the  islands  and 
would  increase  still  more  rapidly  could  I  give  adequate  protection 
against  the  fishing  fleet  from  Puget  Sound  and  from  wolves.  Goats 
are  holding  their  own.  A  shift  has  been  made  in  the  wardens  of  the 
interior  so  as  to  have  one  warden  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley  National  Park  until  estimated  appropriations  are  available 
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for  the  National  Park  Service.  Mount  McKinley  National  Park 
will  become  the  great  game  refuge  and  interior  game  breeding 
ground  when  laws  can  be  properly  enforced.  There  are  now  11 
wardens  reporting  to  the  governor,  exclusive  of  the  recently  ap- 
pointed game  or  fur  wardens  who  report  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Unless  there  should  be  a  police  force  organized  for  the  Ter- 
ritory an  increase  to  50  wardens  would  not  be  too  great. 

By  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  jurisdiction  over  the  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals has  been  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  has  nominal  jurisdiction  over  game 
animals.  This  action  eliminates  one  unnecessary  bureau  in  the  de- 
partmental scheme  of  confusion,  but  no  control  of  game  or  fur 
bearers  from  Washington  can  ever  be  effective.  The  people  of  Alaska 
demand  Territorial  control  of  game  and  should  have  it.  The  present 
laws  are  poorly  devised  and  ineffectively  executed,  due  to  lack  of 
funds.  I  have  endeavored  to  procure  assistance  from  the  principal 
conservation  societies  of  the  East  in  the  enactment  of  proper  laws 
and  have  a  generous  agreement  from  some  of  them,  notably  the 
conservation  committee  of  the  Camp  Fire  Club,  and  the  president 
and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Boone  and  Crocket  Club,  but 
ignorant  propaganda  seems  to  have  so  far  blocked,  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  block,  the  enactment  of  remedial  laws,  with  the 
consequent  depletion  of  game. 

One  of  the  great  stumbling  blocks  in  the  getting  together  of 
Alaskans  and  the  eastern  conservationists  (most  of  whom  have  never 
been  to  Alaska)  is  over  the  question  of  protection  for  brown  bears. 
Brown  bears  are  claimed  to  be  unique  among  bears  and  a  relic  of  a 
prehistoric  age,  hence  they  should  be  protected.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  they  offer  a  great  inducement  to  sportsmen  to  visit  Alaska  who 
spend  money  within  the  Territory  and  perhaps  become  financially 
interested.  On  the  other  hand,  Alaskans  know  that  brown  bears  are 
dangerous  to  life;  that  they  attack  humans  without  warning;  that 
they  are  destructive  to  sheep,  cattle,  and  property.  I  have  on  my  desk 
a  photograph  of  a  man  who  was  attacked  by  a  bear  without  warning. 
There  are  83  wounds  ranging  from  short  incisions  to  one  which  tore 
off  the  whole  back  of  his  head.  I  have  an  entire  file  of  authentic 
instances  of  brown  and  grizzly  bears  attacking  men,  killing  game  and 
fish,  destroying  caches.  And  these  are  the  animals  nonresidents 
insist  should  be  protected.  I  will  admit  that  two  Alaskans  have 
written  me  that  these  bears  should  continue  to  be  protected,  but  the 
writers  are  sportsmen  who  live  in  towns  and  enjoy  their  yearly  out- 
ings when  a  great  hide  can  be  brought  in  as  a  trophy  of  the  chase. 
One  of  them  admits  he  knows  of  four  instances  of  unprovoked  attack. 
I  do  not  believe  that  sentiment  should  interfere  with  development. 
It  is  claimed  in  the  East  that  it  is  desired  to  remove  protection  from 
brown  bears  so  as  to  commercialize  the  hides.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  people  who  make  the  statement  really  believe  this  bugaboo 
story,  but  as  a  brown  bear  or  grizzly  bear  hide  only  brings  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $15  or  $20  and  as  a  hunter  may  easily  spend  $50  and  a 
week's  time  to  bring  one  in,  I  hardly  think  any  really  intelligent 
person  is  convinced. 

If  the  conservationists  and  the  sportsmen's  societies  are  really  in 
earnest  about  protecting  Alaska  game  they  can  render  great  service, 
not  by  merely  attacking  the  integrity  of  all  Alaskans,  from  the  gover- 
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nor  down,  but  by  assisting  in  procuring  game  laws,  in  the  enactment 
of  which  the  will  and  the  interests  of  Alaskans  are  consulted;  by 
assisting  in  procuring  appropriations  for  warden  service,  and  by 
studying  conditions  on  the  ground.  As  far  as  I  can  find  out,  there 
have  been  only  three  men  of  all  those  in  the  East  seemingly  inter- 
ested who  have  ever  made  any  attempt  to  help  in  the  matter  of 
wardens,  and  they  are  men  whose  names  seldom  appear  in  print.  At 
my  request  they  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  well-presented  pleas. 

During  the  past  year  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  has  been  stationed  in  Alaska.  I  think  his  reports  will  do 
much  to  clear  up  some  of  the  fog  existing  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 
The  chief  of  the  bureau  is  also  making  a  trip  throughout  the  country. 

As  there  is  confusion  existing  in  law  enforcement  brought  about 
by  the  existence  of  two  separate  warden  forces,  I  recommended  that  the 
governor  be  relieved  from  any  further  activity  in  connection  with 
game  conditions  and  game  wardens  and  that  entire  jurisdiction  be 
vested  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Such  action  will  be  quite 
in  line  with  other  policies  of  long-distance  administration  for  Alaska ; 
the  governor  will  be  spared  a  great  deal  of  personal  abuse  and  hard 
work ;  the  ultraconservationists  will  be  able  to  put  on  the  statute  books 
almost  any  sort  of  foolish  law,  impossible  of  enforcement ;  no  one  will 
attempt  to  obey  any  game  law,  so  all  will  be  happy  and  satisfied. 

As  required  by  law  I  shall  cover  the  game  situation  fully  in  my 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

FISHERIES  AND  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS. 

Alaska's  at  present  most  important  industry  is  seriously  menaced. 
There  must  be  speedy  action  of  sorts  taken  by  the  Government  or  the 
salmon-fishing  industry,  normally  furnishing  trade  to  the  United 
States  in  the  sum  of  approximately  $50,000,000  annually,  will  be 
slowly  wiped  out.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  a  selfish  one,  the 
Government  should  take  immediate  steps  to  protect  its  own  revenue 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  pitiful  amount  now 
appropriated  for  the  protection  of  Alaskan  fisheries  is  so  inadequate 
as  to  be  of  little  effectiveness. 

In  response  to  questionnaires  sent  for  statistical  purposes  to  134 
corporations  interested  in  fisheries,  replies  were  received  from  38. 
Of  these  38,  27  reported  having  paid  Federal  income  tax  in  1917  of 
$3,379,875.46,  and  for  1918,  28  companies  reported  having  paid 
$1,944,616.17.  I  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  income  tax  paid  by 
the  96  companies  not  answering  the  questionnaires,  but  it  must  at  least 
have  equaled  the  amounts  reported.  In  1919  the  salmon  pack  was 
only  about  two-thirds  that  of  1918,  but  a  partial  report  of  the  can- 
neries to  the  Territorial  treasurer  shows  the  profits  of  those  reporting 
to  have  been  considerably  over  $2,000,000.  Present  indications  are 
that  the  pack  for  1920  will  be  less  than  that  of  1919.  It  is  the  last 
third  of  the  pack,  lacking  in  1919,  which  usually  yields  the  profit. 
It  does  not  require  very  much  mathematical  ability  to  demonstrate 
the  loss  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  result  of  inadequate  laws  and 
the  nonenforcement  of  such  laws  and  regulations  as  now  exist. 
Under  present  conditions  of  neglect  I  estimate  that  fishing  in  Alaska 
will  not  be  profitable  for  more  than  five  vears,  if  that  long.    Due  to 
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overfishing  both  in  and  outside  of  salmon  streams  in  1918, 1919,  and 
1920,  the  cyclic  return  of  salmon  spawned  in  those  years  is  becoming, 
and  will  become,  less  and  less.  As  the  runs  decrease,  newly  devised 
and  increased  numbers  of  floating  and  fixed  gear  further  decrease  the 
escapement  of  spawning  fish.  It  is  noted  with  apprehension  by  the 
Territorial  fish  commission  that  there  is  a  disproportionate  number 
of  male  to  female  fish  ascending  the  spawning  streams.  In  1919  the 
proportion  was  4  males  to  1  female.  In  1920,  11  males  to  1  female. 
The  theory  advanced  by  the  Territorial  commission  is  that  the  female 
being  heavy  with  spawn  and  not  as  agile  as  the  male  fish  is  unable 
to  dive  below  the  floating  traps  and  seines. 

I  find  that  the  canners  are  becoming  justly  alarmed  over  the  out- 
look as  are  the  independent  fishermen.  Each  side  blames  the  other 
for  the  salmon  shortage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  sides  are  right. 
It  is  a  case  of  everybody  grabbing  while  the  grabbing  is  good.  I 
believe  that  the  salmon  of  Alaska,  if  properly  protected  and  propa- 
gated, will  indefinitely  permit  of  the  packing  of  4,000,000  cases  per 
year  and  the  shipment  of  10,000,000  pounds  put  up  in  other  ways. 

Herring  packing  is  not  flourishing  as  it  should.  Scotch  and  Nor- 
wegian competition,  unless  subjected  to  a  protective  tariff,  will  not 
allow  the  profitable  sale  of  the  local  product  in  the  eastern  markets. 

Some  of  the  minor  fishing  industries  show  healthy  increase  in 
exports,  notably  in  shrimps  and  canned  clams. 

An  increasing  amount  of  fertilizer  from  fish  offal  is  being  manu- 
factured. I  believe  it  would  be  profitable  to  utilize  a  still  greater 
amount  of  the  present  waste. 

I  recommend  that  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  be  perma- 
nently stationed  in  Alaska,  with  full  power  to  act  for  the  bureau 
in  all  matters.  In  the  administration  of  the  fisheries  from  Washing- 
ton an  unbiased  viewpoint  is  not  always  presented  and  acted  upon. 
The  chief  administrative  official  should  be  in  constant  touch  with  all 
phases  of  the  fisheries  situation. 

TERRITORIAL  FISH  COMMISSION. 

While  the  Territory,  under  the  terms  of  the  organic  act,  is  for- 
bidden to  pass  any  regulatory  fish  laws,  still  the  legislature,  in  an 
endeavor  to  prevent  an  actual  exhaustion  of  the  salmon  in  Alaska, 
has  provided  for  the  creation  of  the  Territorial  fish  commission,  the 
establishment  of  a  fish  hatchery,  and  for  the  clearing  of  salmon 
spawning  streams. 

A  small  hatchery  capable  of  handling  12,000,000  eggs  has  been 
established  at  Juneau  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  capable  fish  cultur- 
ist.  The  commission  is  conducting  experiments  along  new  lines.  It 
does  not  believe  that  the  hatching  and  releasing  of  tame  salmon 
fry  gives  the  young  fish  the  same  chance  of  escaping  from  predatory 
fish  as  fry  hatched  under  more  natural  conditions,  hence  the  eggs 
in  the  hatchery  are  only  brought  to  the  eyed  stage,  then  planted 
in  the  sands  and  gravels  of  lakes  and  streams,  from  which  they 
emerge  wild  fish,  fleeing  from  the  movements  of  strange  fish  instead 
of  expecting  food  when  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  water. 

Several  million  eggs  were  planted  in  Warm  Springs  Lake,  Auk 
Lake,  and  in  some  of  the  known  salmon-spawning  streams.  '  The 
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fvy  all  seem  to  be  thriving,  and  young  fish  thus  hatched  are  larger 
and  stronger  than  fry  hatched  in  the  hatchery  and  fed  under  arti- 
ficial conditions  for  several  months  before  being  released. 

Many  streams  have  been  absolutely  choked  by  fallen  timber,  pre- 
venting the  ascent  of  salmon  to  the  spawning  beds;  other  streams, 
by  reason  of  rocks  and  rubbish  dams,  are  blocked  at  low  water. 
Within  its  limited  funds  the  commission  has  been  clearing  out  the 
debris  and  blasting  the  rock  obstructions  so  that  fish  may  not  be 
impeded  in  their  passage.  Most  encouraging  reports  are  received 
from  observers  of  the  streams  which  have  been  cleared. 

The  commission  hopes  in  the  near  future  to  extend  the  scope  of  its 
work. 

ILLEGAL  FISHING. 

During  the  latter  months  of  the  fishing  season  of  1919,  fish  piracy 
was  checked  by  the  arrest  of  several  violators  of  the  law,  and  it  was 
thought  that  on  account  of  convictions  procured  there  would  not  be 
a  repetition  of  trap  robberies ;  however,  with  the  start  of  the  fishing 
season  in  May,  1919,  an  alarming  increase  in  lawlessness  was  re- 
ported. Trap  watchmen  were  intimidated  at  the  point  of  a  gun  and 
their  traps  brailed  in  a  most  brazen  manner.  Some  watchmen  were 
undoubtedly  in  league  with  the  pirates.  Practically  all  of  the  piracy 
is  found  in  southeastern  Alaska.  In  Icy  Straits  and  Chatham 
Straits  the  pirates  were  particularly  bold.  Below  Ketchikan  it  is 
reported  that  18  traps  were  robbed  on  one  night  by  boats  selling  fish 
in  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  until 
July  1  was  inactive  on  account  of  lack  of  funds ;  the  marshal's  office 
could  obtain  no  evidence  on  which  to  act ;  the  Navy  patrol  was  unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  As  important  as  finding  the  trap  robbers 
is  the  finding  of  the  markets  for  the  stolen  fish.  It  is  supposed  that 
part  of  the  fish  go  to  Prince  Rupert,  but  the  greater  number  are 
undoubtedly  absorbed  by  certain  canneries  and  cold-storage  plants 
not  overparticular  regarding  the  source  of  their  supply.  It  is  cer- 
tainly due  the  canneries  that  their  investment  of  over  $66,000,000  be 
protected  from  lawlessness.  There  should  be  a  large  and  aggressive 
force  of  wardens  constantly  in  the  field  to  protect  not  only  the  can- 
ners  against  piracy  but  also  to  enforce  the  closed  seasons  against 
trap  fishing. 

Stream  fishing  is  openly  practiced.  Nothing  so  depletes  the  fish 
supply  as  the  robbing  of  the  salmon  spawning  streams.  The  agents 
of  the  Federal  Government  seem  powerless  to  stop  it. 

When  the  fish  supply  is  normal  there  is  little  violation  of  the  law, 
but  with  depleted  runs  as  have  occurred  during  the  past  two  years, 
in  the  greed  to  obtain  fish,  every  law  and  every  regulation  is  almost 
openly  defied  by  certain  elements  found  both  among  canners  and  the 
fishermen  wjio  care  nothing  for  the  future,  but  who  reason  only  in 
terms  of  the  immediate  dollar,  no  matter  how  obtained.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  continue  to  control  Alaskan  fisheries,  it  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  provide  facilities  to  enforce  law  and  regulations. 

CHILD   LABOR. 

In 'my  report  for  1919  1  advocated  that  the  regulations  governing 
child  labor  in  canneries  be  modified.    Many  of  our  boys  by  reason  of 
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summer  employment  in  canneries  were  accumulating  enough  money 
to  pay  their  way  through  college.  A  particular  hardship  was  worked 
upon  native  children  who  were  not  only  deprived  of  a  source  of  live- 
lihood but,  on  account  of  idleness,  fell  easily  into  bad  habits.  Regu- 
lations have  now  been  so  simplified  as  to  allow  an  easier  compliance 
with  the  law,  and  a  child  may  be  allowed  to  engage  in  cannery  labor 
upon  the  submittal  of  a  parents'  affidavit  or  sworn  statement  of  the 
child's  age,  supplemented  by  a  health  certificate  of  any  available 
plrysician.  Alaska  should  be  entirely  exempted  from  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  as  all  occupations  in  Alaska  at  which  children  can  be 
employed  are  only  seasonal  to  the  summer  vacation  and  can  not  in 
any  way  be  classed  as  dangerous  to  their  physical  or  moral  welfare. 

SEAL  FISHERIES. 

I  am  told  by  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  that  the  take  of  seal 
and  fox  skins  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  1917  and  1918  will  net  the 
Government  $6,400,000.  In  this  large  amount  the  Territory  partici- 
pates in  not  the  slightest  measure.  Under  careful  governmental 
supervision  the  herd,  at  one  time  on  the  verge  of  annihilation,  has 
increased  to  about  525,000  animals,  which  inhabit  the  waters  of 
Alaska  during  the  summer  season.  It  is  estimated  that  each  seal  kills 
at  least  two  tons  of  fish  each  year.  Consequently,  of  a  total  of 
1,050,000  tons  of  fish  killed  each  year  by  the  herd,  450,000  tons  may 
be  called  Alaska  fish.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  character  of  fish  killed  by  the  seals.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
in  its  investigation  of  the  stomachs  of  seals  believes  that  the  best 
food  fishes  are  not  killed  to  any  great  extent.  On  the  other  hand, 
former  sealers  tell  me  that  the  bureau  has  only  investigated  the 
stomaches  of  seals  from  the  islands,  whereas  in  the  former  pelagic 
sealing  it  was  noted  by  the  sealers  that  the  cows  would  follow  the 
salmon  runs  as  far  as  a  hundred  miles  from  the  rookeries.  If  this 
is  so,  it  would  seem  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation,  and  perhaps  not  to  allow  the  herd 
to  increase  to  a  number  in  excess  of  half  a  million.  The  law  should 
then  be  amended  to  vest  discretionary  powers  concerning  killing  in 
the  bureau.  It  also  seems  that  a  large  enough  amount  of  the  net 
proceeds  from  the  fur  sales  might  be  devoted  to  the  protection  of  all 
the  fisheries  of  Alaska.  The  satisfactory  condition  of  the  seal  herd 
only  shows  what  can  be  done  to  a  depleted  industry  under  proper 
laws  and  regulations  well  enforced  to  establish  it  as  a  source  of  Fed- 
eral and  Territorial  wealth. 

RIVER    CANNERIES. 

Canneries  are  maintained  above  the  mouths  of  several  Alaskan 
rivers,  taking  their  catches  in  part  or  wholly  from  the  rivers.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  cannery  taking 
fish  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Yukon  River  prohibited  from  fur- 
ther operation.  A  serious  shortage  of  salmon,  so  vital  particularly 
to  the  welfare  of  the  natives,  was  attributed  to  the  cannery  and  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  Congress  to  prohibit  its  operation. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  was  not  convinced  that  the  cannery  was 
the  cause  of  the  shortage,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  that  fishing  in 
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Bering  Sea  and  on  one  of  the  many  mouths  of  the  Yukon  Delta 
could  noticeably  affect  the  supply.  Investigation  is  being  made  this 
season  by  two  scientists  of  the  bureau.  The  latest  reports  are  to  the 
effect  that  more  than  the  usual  number  of  fish  were  being  taken  by 
natives  from  the  Yukon  even  during  the  time  the  cannery  was  in 
operation. 

1  am  not  in  favor  of  any  stream  fishing  excepting  in  some  streams 
where  it  is  impossible  to  fish  outside  the  mouths  and  where  this  par- 
ticular run  of  salmon  would  be  lost  to  commercial  use,  but  neither 
am  I  in  favor  of  the  arbitrary  confiscation  of  propertj^,  without 
compensation,  through  laws  or  regulations  issued  subsequent  to  the 
3stablishment  of  industry.  It  is  on  account  of  arbitrary  powers  that 
capital  is  reluctant  to  invest  in  any  new  Alaskan  field.  Complaint 
is  also  made  that  there  is  overfishing  of  the  Copper  River.  The 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  to  hold  hearings  at  Cordova  in  order  to  formu- 
late a  policy. 

FISHERIES    LEGISLATION. 

New  legislation  covering  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  is  imperative, 
The  present  laws,  while  probably  sufficient  to  cover  the  period  during 
which  they  were  passed,  do  not  cover  present  conditions  of  intensive 
fishing  by  seine  and  fixed  gear.  There  have  been  a  number  of  bills 
introduced  into  Congress,  but  they  were  always  attacked  by  some 
faction  and  killed.  In  an  endeavor  to  bring  all  interested  into 
agreement,  in  November,  1919, 1  called  a  meeting  in  Seattle  at  which 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  new  bill.  For  the  first  time 
the  canners  appeared  to  be  willing  to  have  the  voice  of  the  Territory 
heard.  The  committee  was  to  draw  the  bill  and  submit  the  draft  to 
the  governor  for  his  approval;  thereafter  it  was  agreed  that  all 
should  endeavor  to  have  the  measure  enacted  into  a  law.  The  sub- 
committee did  faithful  work  in  the  preliminary  preparation.  The 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  full  committee  and  to  me  and  agreed  upon, 
but  in  the  final  rewriting  the  wording  was  in  part  so  changed  that  I 
could  not  possibly  accept  it  in  its  entirety.  The  bill  was  forwarded 
to  me  in  Washington,  but  arrived  so  late  in  the  season  that  even  had 
it  been  possible  to  rewrite  it  in  accordance  with  the  original  draft, 
it  could  not  have  received  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  House  com- 
mittee during  the  session  of  Congress. 

I  believe  primarily  in  Territorial  control  of  the  fisheries,  but  if  a 
change  in  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory  can  not  be  procured  to 
allow  of  such  control,  I  believe  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  along  the 
general  lines  of  the  drafted  bill  with  such  changes  as  will  overcome 
the  objections   of  the  governor  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

The  Territory  is  willing  to  foster  and  protect  her  fisheries  if  al- 
lowed to  do  so  by  the  Government.  This  I  urge  upon  Congress  as  the 
logical  course.  If,  however,  the  fisheries  remain  controlled  as  at 
present,  I  urge  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $300,000  a  year  for  patrol 
and  protection  of  fishing  grounds  and  for  the  clearing  of  salmon 
spawning  streams. 

An  official  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  estimates  that  $400,000  per 
annum  is  the  minimum  amount  that  should  be  estimated.  At  present 
about  $50,000  is  appropriated  for  protective  purposes,  including  stat- 
utory positions  in  Alaska  and  elsewhere,  maintenance  of  boats,  etc. 
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A  proper  warden  service  could  well  become  a  part  of  the  advocated 
Alaska  police  force. 

FISHERIES  STATISTICS. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  furnished  the 
following  carefully  prepared  data  on  Alaska  fisheries : 

The  fisheries  industry  of  Alaska,  as  a  whole,  showed  a  general  decline  in  1919 
from  1918,  particularly  in  the  various  branches  of  the  salmon  industry.  The 
work  of  the  bureau  was  considerably  expanded  along  certain  lines.  The  patrol 
force  on  the  fishing  grounds  was  augmented  during  the  active  season  and  ex- 
tensive investigations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  condition  of 
the  fishery  in  certain  sections  and  the  need  for  further  restrictions  on  com- 
mercial fishing.  As  the  result  of  information  obtained  through  these  investi- 
gations and  at  hearings  held  in  the  fall  of  1919,  further  limitations  were  placed 
on  salmon  fishing  in  the  waters  of  southeastern,  central,  and  western  Alaska, 
extending  as  far  as  Cape  Sarichef  on  the  west  and  northward  in  Bering  Sea  to 
Cape  Newenham. 

The  Fishery  Intelligence  Service  for  the  reporting  of  prices  of  fish  in  Alaska 
was  continued.  In  the  stream-watchman  service  nine  special  employees  were 
engaged  in  the  southeastern  district  and  five  in  the  central  district,  in  addition 
to  the  special  detail  of  a  Territorial  employee  during  the  active  fishing  season 
in  central  Alaska.  Four  patrol  boats  were  secured  by  transfer  from  the  Navy 
Department  which  will  be  placed  in  active  service  as  soon  as  practicable.  One 
additional  vessel  was  constructed  in  the  spring  of  1920  for  use  on  the  Yukon 
River,  and  a  number  of  small  launches  were  chartered  for  short  periods.  As- 
sistance in  the  patrol  was  also  rendered  by  naval  vessels  stationed  in  Alaska. 

A  number  of  prosecutions  were  instituted  by  the  bureau's  representatives  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  the  great  majority  of  which  cases  convictions  resulted  with  the 
imposition  of  fines  or  other  penalties. 

SALMON    HATCHEEIES. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1920,  as  in  the  preceding  period,  the  propagation  of  salmon 
in  Alaska  was  carried  on  at  four  fish-cultural  stations — two  operated  by  the 
Government  and  two  by  private  interests.  In  the  fiscal  year  1919  there  were 
released  from  the  privately  owned  hatcheries  35,057,000  red-salmon  fry,  for 
which,  at  the  rate  of  .40  cents  for  each  1,000  fry,  the  owners  were  entitled  to 
a  rebate  of  $14,022.80  in  Federal  license  taxes  on  canned  product. 

In  the  season  of  1918-19  the  total  number  of  young  red,  or  sockeye,  salmon 
liberated  was  95,969,700,  of  which  number  60,912,700  were  released  from  Gov- 
ernment hatcheries.  In  the  calendar  year  1919  the  take  of  red,  or  sockeye, 
salmon  eggs  at  Government  stations  was  88,930,000,  and  by  privately  owned 
hatcheries  30,130,000.  In  the  same  period  there  were  also  taken  600,000  hump- 
back salmon  eggs  at  one  of  the  privately  owned  hatcheries.  No  humpback  eggs 
were  taken  at  Government  stations. 

NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    EMPLOYED. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1919  was 
28,534.  Of  these,  16,326  were  classed  as  white,  3,875  as  natives,  2,770  as 
Chinese,  1,507  as  Japanese,  1,578  as  Filipinos,  1,891  as  Mexicans,  and  587  as 
miscellaneous.     The  total  number  in  1918  was  31,213,  or  2,679  more  than  in  1919. 

INVESTMENTS   IN    ALASKAN    FISHERIES. 

The  total  investment  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1919  was  $74,181,560,  of 
which  $66,495,171,  or  approximately  89  per  cent,  was  invested  in  the  salmon- 
canning  industry.  The  investment  in  1919  was  greater  than  in  1918  by  $430,771. 
Of  the  1919  investment,  approximately  $37,573,000  was  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
$14,651,000  in  central  Alaska,  and  $21,957,000  in  western  Alaska.  Other  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  investments  is  given  in  connection  with  the  details  of  the 
more  important  subdivisions  of  the  industry. 
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QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 

The  total  value  of  Alaska's  fishery  products  in  1919,  exclusive  of  aquatic  furs, 
was  $50,282,067,  a  decrease  of  $8,872,792  from  the  preceding  year,  when  they 
were  valued  at  $59,154,859.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  products  of 
the  Alaska  fisheries  in  1919  were  as  follows: 

Quantity  and  value  of  products  of  Alaska  fisheries  for  the  year  1919. 


Products. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Salmon: 

cases.. 

4, 583, 688 

4, 490, 600 

1,622,000 

1 ,  552, 480 

5, 208, 327 

212,244 

415,000 

966 

724,000 

7,7a3,l79 

6,495,372 

240 

6,357 

95, 448 

510.000 

1,254;  926 

2,444,655 

40,000 

7,718,985 

11,715 

2.216.120 

1;  712;  000 

169,374 

9,829,343 

956,098 

86,971 

2,900 

18, 000 

875, 374 

377. 032 

2,060;000 

538,000 

13, 647 

746 

50, 000 

33, 765 

80, 977 

2,780 

2,200 

371 

509,  369 

69,048 

80 

60, 000 

52. 123 

•r13.265,349 

Mild  cured 

Pickled  

pounds. . 

do 

916,800 

195.  447 

do.... 

130, 355 

Fresh 

do.... 

3.56,688 

do.... 

17,601 

Dried  and  smoked 

By-products,  oil 

By-products,  fertilizer 

Halibut: 

Fresh 

do.... 

gallons.. 

pounds. . 

pounds. . 

43,000 

966 

18,680 

880, 433 

...do.... 

670,147 
25 

do... 

Herring: 

Canned  (1-pound  cans) 

Canned  (1-pound  cans) 

Dry  salted  for  food. . 

Fresh  for  bait 

Frozen  for  bait 

Pickled  for  bait 

Pickled,  Scotch  cure 

Pickled,  spiced 

Pickled,  Norwegian  cure 

Fertilizer 

cases.. 

do.... 

pounds. . 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

40, 395 

811,366 

20,150 

11,210 

24;  246 

800 

451.240 
1,676 

147.634 
56, 653 

110,800 

773. 297 

46, 014 

4,209 

700 

Oil 

gallons. . 

Cod: 

Dry  salted 

pounds . . 

Frozen 

do... 

do.... 

1,770 

Oil 

gallons. . 

656, 510 

276,344 

76,420 

13,472 

2,729 

Fertilizer,  meat 

Bone 

pounds.. 

do... 

225 

Meat,  frozen 

do.... 

1,500 

Clams 

184, 363 

9,086 
408 

Trout: 

Fresh 

Frozen 

do 

Pickled 

do... 

165 

Canned 

3.496 

35,485 

1,414 

Sablefish,  fresh  and  frozen 

Red  rockf ish 

pounds.. 

...do... 

160 

Shrimps 

21.000 
1,639 

Miscellaneous  fresh  fish 

do 

50. 282, 067 

THE    SALMON    INDUSTRY. 


Following  the  heavy  catches  of  salmon  for  a  number  of  years  in  Alaska,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  note  in  the  season  of  1919  a  general  shrinkage  of  production 
in  all  branches  of  the  salmon  industry,  exclusive  of  mild  curing.  The  falling  off 
was  heaviest  in  the  western  district,  where  the  catch  was  less  than  in  1918  by 
67  per  cent;  in  the  central  district  the  decrease  was  52  per  cent;  and  in  the 
southeastern  district,  23  per  cent,  a  decrease  of  about  42  per  cent  on  the  whole. 
The  value  of  salmon  products  continued  to  be  several  times  that  of  all  other 
fishery  products  combined. 

The  greater  part  of  the  salmon  catch  in  Alaska  is  made  by  seines,  gill  nets, 
and  pound  nets.     There  were  800  seines  operated  in  1919,  the  aggregate  length 
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of  which  was  137,284  fathoms ;  4,120  gill  nets,  measuring  459,937  fathoms ;  and 
630  pound  nets  or  traps. 

In  1919  the  total  number  of  salmon  taken  in  Alaska  was  58,172,665.  The  take 
by  species  was  as  follows :  Coho,  or  silver,  2,429,846 ;  chum,  or  keta,  12,179,120 ; 
humpback,  or  pink,  25,894,976;  king,  or  spring,  967,992;  and  red,  or  sockeye, 
16,700,731.  The  total  take  in  1918  was  101,454,688,  or  43,282,023  greater  than 
in  1919.     There  was  a  decreased  catch  of  all  species  except  kings  in  1919. 

Salmon  canning. — The  value  of  the  output  of  canned  salmon  in  1919  repre- 
sented about  96  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  products  of  the  salmon  indus- 
try. The  investment  in  the  salmon-canning  industry  amounted  to  $66,495,171,  of 
which  $33,741,891  was  in  southeast  Alaska,  $12,897,947  was  in  central  Alaska, 
and  $19,855,333  in  western  Alaska.  The  total  investment  in  1918  was  $63,901,397, 
or  $2,593,774  less  than  in  1919.  There  was  a  larger  investment  in  the  salmon- 
canning  industry  in  the  southeastern  and  central  districts  but  a  smaller  in  the 
western  district  than  in  1918.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  1919  was 
25,499,  or  1,003  less  than  the  number  employed  in  1918.  The  output  of  canned 
salmon  in  1919  consisted  of  4,583,688  cases,  valued  at  $43,265,349,  as  compared 
with  6,605,835  cases  in  1918,  valued  at  $51,041,949.  The  pack  and  value  ac- 
cording to  species  in  1919  were  as  follows :  Coho,  or  silver,  232,870  cases,  valued 
at  $2,624,826;  chum,  or  keta,  1,365,563  cases,  valued  at  $9,320,456;  humpback, 
or  pink,  1,611,608  cases,  valued  at  $13,469,046;  king,  or  spring,  95,986  cases, 
valued  at  $1,261,057;  red,  or  sockeye,  1,277,661  cases,  valued  at  $16,589,964. 
In  1919  there  were  operated  in  the  salmon  industry  134  canneries,  as  compared 
with  135  in  1918. 

Mild  curing  of  salmon. — This  was  the  only  branch  of  the  salmon  industry 
that  showed  an  advance  in  1919  over  that  reported  in  1918.  With  the  exception 
of  182  tierces,  all  of  the  1919  pack  came  from  southeastern  Alaska.  The  num- 
ber of  plants  operated  was  11,  although  mild  curing  of  salmon  was  carried  on 
by  more  than  30  packers.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industry 
was  133.  The  total  product  of  mild-cured  salmon  amounted  to  5,376  tierces,  or 
4,490,600  pounds,  the  value  of  which  was  $916,800.  Of  this  output,  5,346  tierces, 
valued  at  $912,004,  were  of  king  salmon. 

Pickling  of  salmon. — There  was  a  striking  decrease  in  the  amount  of  salmon 
pickled  in  Alaska  in  1919,  amounting  to  almost  a  collapse  of  the  industry. 
There  were  but  11  plants  operated  in  1919,  of  which  2  were  in  central  Alaska 
and  9  in  western.  In  1918  there  were  27  plants  operated.  The  investment  in 
1919  was  $590,422  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  267.  The  output 
consisted  of  8,110  barrels,  or  1,622,000  pounds,  valued  at  $195,447.  In  1918  the 
output  consisted  of  56,890  barrels,  valued  at  $1,079,881. 

Other  salmon  industries  in  1919. — The  output  of  frozen  salmon  in  1919  was 
1,552,480  pounds,  valued  at  $130,355.  In  1919  there  were  sold  fresh  in  Alaska 
5,208,327  pounds  of  salmon,  valued  at  $356,688.  A  total  of  212,244  pounds  of 
salmon,  valued  at  $17,601,  was  dry  salted  in  western  Alaska. 

Exact  statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the  amount  of  salmon  dried  and 
smoked.  A  conservative  estimate  would  place  the  quantity  at  400,000  pounds, 
having  a  value  of  at  least  $40,000.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  prepared  in 
southeastern  Alaska  15,000  pounds  of  kippered  salmon,  valued  at  $3,000.  Sal- 
mon waste  products  yielded  966  gallons  of  oil,  valued  at  $966,  and  362  tons  of 
fertilizer,  valued  at  $18,680. 

HERRING. 

The  herring  industry  of  Alaska  suffered  a  decided  setback  in  1919,  due  in 
part  to  the  large  eastern  markets  being  supplied  with  European  herring.  The 
light  demand  for  Alaska  pickled  herring  may  also  be  attributed  to  some  extent 
to  faulty  packing  and  poor  selection,  matters  wholly  within  the  power  of  the 
packers  to  remedy.  The  demand  continued  to  be  better  for  the  Scotch  cured 
product  than  for  any  other  cure,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  7,718,985 
pounds  were  Scotch  cured,  as  against  2,216,120  pounds  Norwegian  cured. 
Canned  herring  was  the  leading  product,  amounting  to  101,805  cases,  valued  at 
$851,761. 

The  investment  in  the  herring  fishery  in  1919  was  $900,572,  a  decrease  of 
more  than  50  per  cent  from  the  amount  reported  in  1918.  The  number  of  per- 
sons employed  was  427  and  the  value  of  products  was  $1,676,170.  The  value  of 
the  output  in  1918  was  $1,819,538. 
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HALIBUT. 

The  halibut  industry  of  Alaska  was  again  second  to  the  herring  fishery  in 
value  of  output.  In  1919  the  investment  in  the  halibut  industry  was  $1,979,457. 
In  1918  it  was  $2,594,292,  or  greater  by  $614,835.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  1919  was  867.  The  total  production  of  halibut  credited  to  the  Terri- 
tory was  14,278,791  pounds,  valued  at  $1,550,605.  Including  the  catch  of  halibut 
delivered  by  American  vessels  at  Canadian  ports,  a  total  of  approximately 
26,000,000  pounds  of  halibut  was  obtained  by  American  vessels  in  1919. 

COD. 

The  cod  fishery  of  Alaska  showed  a  considerable  decline  in  1919  from  the 
production  of  previous  years.  Reasons  given  for  this  were  lack  of  transporta- 
tion and  inability  to  compete  with  cod  imported  from  Japan.  Bering  Sea  con- 
tinued to  be  the  principal  field  of  production,  though  considerable  catches 
were  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  south  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 
The  investment  in  the  cod  fishery  in  1919  was  $1,236,075,  which  was  $14,957 
greater  than  in  1918.  The  number  of  persons  employed  was  702,  as  against 
697  in  1918.  The  total  production  of  prepared  cod  amounted  to  10,893,312 
pounds,  valued  at  $852,990. 

WHALES. 

Three  whaling  stations  were  operated  in  Alaska  in  1919,  one  at  Port  Arm- 
strong, in  the  southeastern  district;  one  at  Akutan,  in  the  Aleutian  Islands; 
and  one  at  Nome.  At  the  latter  only  belugas,  or  white  whales,  were  handled. 
The  results  of  the  season  were  very  gratifying.  The  total  value  of  the  products 
was  $1,027,200,  an  increase  of  $193,073  over  1918.  The  number  of  whales 
taken  was  580,  or  132  more  than  in  1918.  The  investment  in  the  whale  fisherv 
in  1919  was  $1,790,867,  or  an  increase  of  $439,896  over  1918.  There  were  311 
persons  employed,  or  14  less  than  in  1918. 

MINOR   FISHERY   PRODUCTS. 

The  clam-canning  industry,  represented  by  an  investment  of  $147,167,  gave 
employment  to  ii:>7  persons  and  produced  33,765  cases  of  products,  valued  at 
$184,363.  The  value  of  trout  products  amounted  to  $13,155.  Shipments  of 
sablefish  amounted  to  509,369  pounds,  valued  at  $35,485.  The  production  of 
red  rockfish  amounted  to  69,048  pounds,  valued  at  $1,414.  The  only  reported 
catch  of  crabs  were  80  dozen,  valued  at  $160.  The  total  production  of  shrimps 
was  60,000  pounds,  valued  at  $21,000.  Miscellaneous  species  of  fish  were 
utilized,  as  llatfish,  smelt,  ling  cod,  etc.,  in  the  estimated  quantity  of  52,123 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,639. 

FUR-SEAL    SERVICE. 

Commercial  killing  of  fur  seals  was  continued  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the 
season  of  1919.  There  wore  taken  on  St.  Paul  Island  24,053  sealskins  and  on 
St.  George  Island  3,768,  a  total  of  27,821  skins  for  the  calendar  year  1919. 

Two  sales  of  dressed,  dyed,  and  machined  fur-seal  skins  \'v<k\\  the  Pribilof 
Islands  were  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1919.  On  April  28  the  number  of  skins 
sold  was  10,102,  and  the  total  price  bid  was  $674,491,  the  average  per  skin  being 
$66.77.  At  the  sale  on  September  10  the  number  of  skins  disposed  of  was 
9,055,  and  the  total  price  bid  was  $827,112.50,  an  average  of  $91.34  per  skin. 
The  total  number  of  skins  sold  during  the  year  was  19.157,  and  the  total  amount 
bid  at  the  two  sales  was  $1,501,003.50. 

Following  the  practice  of  previous  years  a  census  of  the  fur-seal  herd  was 
taken  in  the  summer  of  1919.  The  steady  growth  in  size  of  the  herd  from  year 
to  year  renders  it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  results,  but 
it  is  thought  that  computations  based  upon  the  known  factors  in  the  herd  fur- 
nish a  close  approximation. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  tne  censuses  taken  in  the  years  from 
1912  to  1919: 

General  comparison  of  recent  censuses  of  the  seal  herd. 


Class  of  seals. 


Harem  bulls 

Breeding  cows 

Surplus  bulls . 

Idle  bulls 

Young  bulls  (chiefly  5-ye*ar- 

olds). 

6-year-old  males 

5-year-old  males 

4- year-old  males 

3- year-old  males 

2-year-old  males 

Yearling  males 

2-year-old  cows 

Yearling  cows 

Pups 


Total. 


1912 


1,358 
81.984 


113 
199 


100 
2, 000 
11,000 
13,000 
11,000 
13,000 
81,984 


215,738 


1913  1914 


1,403 
92, 209 


105 
259 


2,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
15,000 
20,000 
92,269 


268, 305 


1,559 

93,250 


172 
1,658 


9, 939 

13, 880 
17,422 
23,068 
17,422 
23,067 
93,250 


294,687 


1915 


2,151 
103,527 


673 


11,271 

15, 848 
18, 282 
23,990 
30,307 
23,990 
30,306 
103,527 


363,872 


1916 


3,500 
116,977 


2,632 


11,167 
15,494 
15,427 
19,402 
24, 169 
33,645 
24, 245 
33,646 
116,977 


417,281 


1917 


4,850 

128,024 

8,977 

2,706 


15, 397 
14,813 

16,631 
19, 507 
26,  815 
38,013 
26,917 
38,018 
128,024 


1918 


5,344 

142,915 

17,110 

2,444 


13, 755 
11,941 
7, 114 
9,117 
30, 159 
41,596 
30,415 
41,  608 
142,915 


496,432 


19W 


5,158 

157,172 

9,619 

2,239 


8,991 

5,282 

',,  747 

13, 596 

33,081 

46, 444 

33,287 

46, 447 

157,172 


524, 235 


Herds  of  blue  foxes  are  also  maintained  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries.  The  pelts  taken  in  the  season  of  1918-19,  consisting  of  119  blue 
and  25  white  pelts  on  St.  Paul  Island  and  548  blue  and  5  white  pelts  on  St. 
George  Island,  a  total  of  667  blues  and  30'  whites,  were,  with  the  exception  of 
2  blues  retained  for  exhibition  at  Washington,  sold  at  St.  Louis  on  September 
10,  1919.  The  665  blues  brought  $130,274.50,  an  average  of  $195.90  per  skin, 
and  the  30  whites  brought  $1,660,  an  average  of  $55.33. 

In  the  season  of  1919-20  there  were  taken  on  St.  Paul  Island  155  blue  and  32 
white  pelts,  and  on  St.  George  Island  746  blue  and  4  white  pelts,  a  total  of 
901  blues  and  36  whites.    . 

Special  effort  is  made  each  season  to  take  all  of  the  white  foxes  in  order  to 
eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the  less  valuable  white  strain. 

One  shipment  of  old  seal  and  sea-lion  bones  was  made  from  the  Pribilof 
Islands  in  1919,  the  net  proceeds  amounting  to  $1,105.37,  of  which  $527.55  was 
paid  to  natives  for  labor  and  $577.82  turned  into  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  by-products  plant  erected  on  St.  Paul  Island  in  1918  was  operated  in 
1919  for  brief  periods  only,  due  principally  to  an  unavoidable  shortage  of  coal. 
The  output  consisted  of  3,000  gallons  of  oil  and  20,568  pounds  of  fertilizer. 
The  oil  brought  prices  ranging  from  90  cents  to  $1.50  a  gallon,  depending  on 
the  grade,  and  the  net  proceeds  amounted  to  $3,640.  The  fertilizer  sold  at  $75 
per  ton.  producing  $771.30. 

Early  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  a  small  power  schooner  was  placed  on  the  run 
between  Unalaska  and  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  has  been  of  great  service  in 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  small  lots  of  miscellaneous  freight  for 
the  bureau. 

MINOR  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS. 


Fur  farming  continues  of  considerable  importance  in  Alaska,  attention  being 
given  almost  exclusively  to  the  propagation  of  the  blue  fox  and  the  various 
color  phases  of  the  red  fox.  The  experience  of  a  number  of  fur  farmers 
indicates  that  free  range  or  island  breeding  offers  the  best  chance  of  success 
when  seriously  undertaken,  the  prime  requisites  being  area  great  enough  to 
afford  considerable  range  to  the  animals  and  sufficiently  distant  from  other 
land  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  an  ample  food  supply  to  properly  sustain 
them. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1920  five  islands  under  the  authority  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  were  leased  for  fur  farming.  They  were  as  follows:  Chirikof, 
Long,  Marmot,  Little  Koniuji,  and  Middleton.  A  lease  effective  July  1,  1920, 
has  been  granted  for  Pearl  Island.  Approximately  40  islands  within  the 
forest  reserves  were  also  occupied  for  fur  farming  under  permits  granted  by 
the  Forest  Service. 
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( >n]y  one  change  was  made  in  the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  fur-bearing 
animals  in  Alaska  in  the  fiscal  year  1920.  Under  date  of  January  i).  1920,  the 
closed  season  on  sea  otters  was  extended  to  November  1,  1925. 

Largo  seizures  of  illegally  taken  furs  were  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1920. 
Convictions  with  fines  and  jail  sentences  resulted  in  some  cases,  and  other 
prosecutions  were  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

As  in  previous  years,  statistics  of  the  shipments  of  furs  from  Alaska  were 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Reports  of  shipments  are  forwarded 
by  the  consignors,  covering  skins  forwarded  by  mail  and  otherwise.  The  Post 
Office  Department  and  other  common  carriers  cooperated  in  supplying  report 
blanks  to  shippers  and  forwarding  them  to  the  bureau.  Shipments  are  also 
checked  with  the  returns  of  the  customs  service. 

In  1919  the  value  of  furs  shipped  from  Alaska,  including  those  from  the 
Prihilof  Islands,  was  $3,021,182,  as  compared  with  $2,288,170.  The  greater 
part  of  this  increase  is  in  the  higher  price  of  furs  in  the  season  of  1919. 

The  following  table  shows  details  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  furs 
shipped  from  Alaska  in  the  period  from  November  16,  1918,  to  November  15, 
1919,  with  the  exception  that  the  figures  for  the  fur-seal  skins  are  for  the 
calendar  year  1919 : 

Furs  shipped  from  Alaska  in  the  year  ended  Nov.  15,  1919. 


Species. 

Number 
of  pelts. 

Average 
value. 

Total  value. 

Bear: 

Black          .                              

1,388 

44 

20 

76 

1796 

18,617 

13 

566 

667 

1,280 

7,723 

315 

4,575 

30 

135 

1,085 

*  1,107 

28,040 

113,652 

1,709 

31 

<  30, 198 

2,120 

284 

516 

$16.00 
12.00 
30.00 
20.00 
17.76 
1.90 

150.00 

130.00 

195.  ?1 

70.00 

35.00 

170.00 

46.00 

55.33 

.20 

42.00 

32.00 

9.00 

1.90 

25. 00 
300.00 
50.00 
.03 
19.00 
15.00 

$22,208.00 
528.00 

Glacier 

600.00 

1,520.00 

Beaver. .                         .• 

14,139.96 

35,372.30 

Fox: 

Black 

1,950.00 

Blue 

-3,580.00 

130,274.50 

89,600.00 

270,305.00 

53,550.00 

210,4.50.00 

],660.00 

27.00 

Blue,  Prihilof  Islands 

Red  .                                          

White  .                                     

W  hite,  Prihilof  Islands 

Lynx 

45, 570. 00 

35,424.00 
252,360.00 

Mink 

Muskrat. . .                

215.938.80 

Otter: 

Land 

42,725.00 

Sea 

300.00 

Seal,  fur,  Prihilof  Islands 

1,509,900.00 
63. 60 

Squirrel      .   .                             

Wolf. . .                                              

5,396.00 

7,740-00 

Total 

3,021,182.16 

i  Confiscated  skins. 

2  Includes  93  confiscated  skins. 

'  Found  dead. 

*  Figures  are  for  shipments  during  calendar  year  rather  than  killings. 


TRANSFER    OF    JURISDICTION    OVER    FUR-BEARING    ANIMALS. 

By  the  act  of  May  31.  1920,  jurisdiction  over  the  land  fur-boa  ring  animals  of 
Alaska  and  with  respect  to  the  leasing  of  certain  islands  in  Alaska  for  the 
propagation  of  fur-bearing  animals  was  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  jurisdiction  over  walruses  and  sea 
lions  was  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


Under  authority  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  1921,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Bio- 
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logical  Survey  has  undertaken  a  study  of  reindeer  conditions  in 
Alaska  >  particularly  in  reference  to  parasitical  diseases,  breeding, 
marketing,  grazing  areas,  and  all  other  subjects  having  a  bearing  on 
the  raising  of  reindeer  as  an  industry. 

An  experiment  station,  in  charge  of  an  experienced  veterinarian 
and  his  assistant,  has  been  established  at  Unalaklet,  where  several 
herds  are  available  for  study. 

The  Government  can  initiate  no  more  constructive  work.  This  is 
in  line  with  what  I  consider  should  be  the  functions  of  the  scient:fic 
bureaus  in  Alaska.  It  is  constructive  and  advisory.  The  service  is 
rendered  by  experts  stationed  within  Alaska  who  are  confronted  con- 
stantly with  actual  conditions  and  problems.  1  look  for  most  bene- 
ficial results. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  personally  directed  the  purchase  of  labora- 
tory equipment  and  the  location  of  the  station. 

The  Biological  Survey  has  now  taken  over  from  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  all  jurisdiction  over  fur- 
bearing  animals  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  enforce  the  regulations  cover- 
ing the  taking  of  fur  bearers  and  assist  in  building  up  the  rapidly 
diminishing  supply.  Methods  of  exterminating  predatory  animals, 
such  as  wolves  and  coyotes,  are  now  being  considered. 

The  bureau  now  also  exercises  authority  to  lease  certain  islands  in 
southwestern  Alaska  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  enforces  the  migra- 
tory bird  treaty  law. 

NATIVES  OF  ALASKA. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  natives  of  Alaska  can 
be  so  developed  in  education  and  in  industry  as  to  become  a  great 
factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Territory.  In  southeastern  Alaska 
is  found  the  greatest  progress.  There  are  many  natives  of  full  or 
mixed  blood  who  have  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
and  who  are  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors. Among  them  are  found  clergymen,  teachers,  merchants,  and 
navigators.  They  own  their  own  homes  and  fishing  vessels.  Some 
of  them  are  comparatively  wealthy.  In  certain  towns,  such  as  Metla- 
katla,  Klawock,  and  Hydaberg,  the  land  they  occupy  is  set  aside 
by  proclamation  for  their  sole  use ;  they  can  in  no  way  be  classed  as 
reservation  Indians.  They  are  free  to  come  or  go  as  they  wish ;  they 
are  not  supported  by  the  Government,  the  land  is  simply  held  for 
their  exclusive  occupancy. 

The  natives  of  southwestern  and  western  Alaska,  as  a  class,  have 
not  progressed  so  rapidly,  although  progress  is  quite  evident  where 
education  has  been  afforded.  The  Eskimos  who  inhabit  the  Yukon 
delta,  Seward  Peninsula,  and  the  Arctic  coast  are  being  developed 
along  other  lines,  principally  in  reindeer  herding.  The  native  of 
the  Yukon  River  drainage  does  not  adapt  himself  so  readily  to 
changed  conditions  of  life;  he  is  not  so  intelligent  nor  so  adaptable 
as  the  Thlinket  or  the  Eskimo ;  his  problem  is  indeed  a  difficult  one. 

There  are  three  educational  agencies  for  native  instruction  in 
Alaska— the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  missionaries,  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  the  latter  being  an 
unwilling  contributor,  but  forced  to  take  steps  in  this  direction  in 
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the  interest  of  the  public  welfare.  As  a  matter  of  equity,  it  seems 
that  the  Government  should  extend  its  excellent  system  of  education 
to  all  full-blooded  natives  and  those  of  mixed  blood,  as  the  drain  on 
the  Territorial  treasury  is  very  great. 

The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  children  of  full  and 
mixed  native  blood  in  the  various  schools  throughout  the  territory 
for  the  school  year  1919-20 : 


School. 

Number  of 
children 
full-blood. 

Number  of 

children 

half-breed. 

Number  of 
children 
quarter- 
breed. 

Number  of 
children 
less  than 
quarter- 
breed. 

Tot  al- 

Jn incorporated  towns. 

1 

8 

8 

1 

io 

8 

5 

5 

I 

3 
9 
8 
3 

17 
2 
3 
4 

16 
3 

21 

1 

1 

1 
2 
4 
8 

5 

5 

3 

16 

16 

3 

17 

2 

2 

5 

4 

1 
2 
3 

5 
2 
10 

2 
4 

24 

11 

34 

Total 

15 

102 

42 

7 

166 

Outside  incorporated  towns. 

12 

43 

23 

78 

13 
1 
0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 
4 

10 



25 

Chilkat  Vallev 

4 

Chitina ' 

io 

19 

10 

0 

8 

0 

.  0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

16 

1 

11 

1 
7 
0 

20 

17 

Eagle  River 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

0 

0 

10 

E  ska 

0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Fox „ 

0 
0 

0 

0 

17 

1 
11 

1 

12 
2 

28 
2 

1 

6 

16 

12 



24 

3" 
7 

11 

Kenai 

28 

79 

14 

Koiiak 

36 

53 

89 

Kotzebue 

20 

8 

32 

7 

20 

3 
4 

4 

15 

2 

49 

11 

McCarth  v 

6 
1 

6 

McGrath 

i 

5 

26 

6 

4 

16 

7 

26 

9 

15 

Otter 

4 

Ouzinkie 

8 

10 

34 

Ruby 

St.  Michael 

1 

3 
9 
4 

1 
8 

7 

5 

17 

11 

Seklovia 

7 

6 

2 

27 

42 

1  No  report. 
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School. 

Number  of 
children 
full-blood. 

Number  of 

children 

half-breed. 

Number  of 
children 
quarter- 
breed. 

Number  of 
children 
less  than 
quarter- 
breed. 

Total. 

Outside  incorporated  towns— Continued. 
Sitka 

0 
0 

0 
0 
14 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
■  0 

0 

Sulzcr 

0 

Teller 

14 

Tenakee 

1 
0 
0 

3 

Thane 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

Tofty 

0 

Treadwell 

1 

Unga 

42 

42 

Ward's  Cove 

3 

3 

4 

7 

11 

Total 

117 
15 

344 
102 

199 

42 

104 

7 

764 

Total  in  incorporated  towns 

166 

Grand  total 

132 

446 

241 

111 

930 

It  is  thus  shown  that  there  are  930  children  of  native  blood  being 
educated  by  the  Territory.  About  3,600  are  reported  enrolled  in  the 
schools  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  hence  the  Territory  is  educating 
about  20  per  cent  of  all  the  native  children  in  Alaska.  As  the  Ter- 
ritory spends  by  direct  appropriation  from  the  legislature  and  by 
allotment  from  the  Alaskan  fund  a  yearly  sum  of  approximately 
$320,000  for  the  schooling  of  a  total  enrollment  of  about  3,400  chil- 
dren, it  would  seem  that  the  territory  is  spending  approximately 
$68,000  a  year  on  education  which  should  properly  be  borne  by  the 
Government. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  highly  commendable. 
With  most  limited  appropriations  it  is  training  the  native  to  useful 
citizenship,  and  while  its  endeavors  among  the  older  natives  is  not 
always  fruitful,  still  the  younger  generations,  where  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bureau,  show  splendid  advancement.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  service  expand  to  all  corners  of  the  Territory. 

The  Avork  of  the  various  missionary  societies  must  not  be  over- 
looked. In  their  particular  localities  they  are  doing  splendid  work. 
Practically  all  of  the  larger  denominations  are  well  represented. 
The  largest  denominational  plants  are  at  Sitka,  where  the  Presby- 
"terians  have  established  a  fine  boarding  school  named  in  honor  of 
its  founder,  Sheldon  Jackson;  the  Catholic  schools  at  Holy  Cross, 
Mulato,  Mary  Igloo,  and  Akularak  are  splendid  institutions  conducted 
bj  sisters  of  various  orders ;  the  Baptists  have  an  orphanage  at  Wood 
Island  but  the  school  is  maintained  by  the  Territory;  Methodists 
are  well  established  at  Unalaska;  Moravians  at  Yakutat,  Bethel,  and 
Golnofin  Bay;  Episcopalians  have  schools  at  Tanana  Crossing,  Sal- 
chaket,  Eagle,  Ketchikan,  Nenana,  Anvik,  Allakeket,  and  a  mission 
at  Point  Hope  on  the  Arctic.  There  are  Episcopal  hospitals  at 
Tanana,  Ketchikan,  Point  Hope,  and  Fort  Yukon.  At  Point  Bar- 
row, the  most  northerly  point  of  Alaska,  the  Presbyterians  have  just 
established  a  modern  hospital. 

I  have  endeavored  to  procure  information  on  all  the  missions,  but 
have  not  succeeded  in  getting  in  touch  with  all  of  the  denominations. 
The  work  of  the  missions  should  be  encouraged  by  all  church  people, 
as  their  work  is  most  beneficial  although  uncoordinated  and  estab- 
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lished  only  in  the  larger  fields.  The  Bureau  of  Education  must 
handle  the  unattractive  fields  and  bear  the  greatest  burden  of  native 
education. 

I  recommend  that  there  be  appropriated  annually  an  emergency 
epidemic  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  combating  epidemics  among 
the  natives  and  for  relief.  This  is  in  accordance  with  house  joint 
memorial  No.  1G  of  the  legislature  of  1919.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  annual  appropriation  for  medical  relief  can  not  cover  an  emer- 
gency, but  such  emergencies  must  be  met.  In  1918  and  1919  the 
Territory  afforded  relief  to  native  sufferers  in  the  great  influenza 
epidemics  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000.  The  Territor}^  can  not  be 
expected  to  be  again  held  responsible.  During  the  past  year  the 
Territory  has  also  had  to  handle  a  minor  epidemic  of  smallpox  among 
the  natives.  If  an  appropriation,  as  suggested  above,  is  allowed  and 
not  expended  before  March  4  of  any  year,  the  appropriation,  or  any 
balance,  should  become  part  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  the 
"  Education  and  support  of  natives  of  Alaska."  It  would  also  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  bureau  if  the  War  Department  could  be  author- 
ized to  loan  or  transfer  to  the  bureau  wireless  outfits  such  as  could 
be  erected  at  the  more  inaccessible  schools. 

Many  natives  are  found  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  all  its 
forms  and  from  hereditary  diseases.  There  should  be  some  way  de- 
vised to  separate  those  affected  from  the  healthy.  This  is  a  difficult 
problem,  as  the  natives  resent  any  attempt  at  control.  There  is  a 
Territorial  law,  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  could  well  invoke, 
framed  to  deal  with  just  such  cases. 

The  natives  of  Alaska  receive  little  support  from  the  Government, 
comparatively  speaking.  For  instance,  for  the  year  1921  in  Arizona, 
with  approximately  the  same  number  of  Indians  as  Alaska,  there  was 
appropriated  for  them  $736,650  in  addition  to  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  general  purposes,  while  there  was  appropriated  for  Alaska  a 
total  amount  of  $371,400. 

The  superintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska  makes  the 
following  report : 

NATIVE    SCHOOL   SERVICE. 

During  the  year  the  field  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Alaska  consisted 
of  6  superintendents,  133  teachers,  9  physicians,  and  13  nurses.  Sixty-seven 
schools  were  maintained. 

As  the  result  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza  among  the  natives  of  northern  and 
western  Alaska  during  the  autumn  of  1918  and  the  spring  <»f  1919  about  250 
children  were  left  orphans.  In  the  Nome  region  it  was  found  possible  to  dis- 
tribute the  orphans  among  Eskimo  families,  but  in  the  Bristol  Bay  and  Cook 
Inlet  districts  it  was  necessary  for  the  bureau  to  assume  their  entire  care  in 
orphanages  which  were  erected  at  Kanakanak  and  Tyonek. 

NATIVE    MEDICAL    SERVICE. 

The  appropriation  of  $80,000  for  medical  relief  was  expended  in  maintaining 
hospitals  at  Juneau,  Kanakanak,  Akiak,  Nulato,  and  Kotzebue ;  9  physicians 
and  13  nurses  were  employed.  To  assist  them  in  providing  medical  relief,  each 
teacher  is  provided  with  a  standard  medical  equipment  with  which  to  attend  to 
ordinary  ailments  and  less  serious  injuries. 

METLAKATLA. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  colony  at  Metlakatla,  on  Annette  Island,  is  progress- 
ing satisfactorily.     In  1917  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  behalf  of  the 
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Metlakatlans,  entered  into  a  five-year  lease  with  the  Annette  Island  Packing 
Co.,  of  Seattle,  granting  fish-trap  privileges  within  the  reserved  waters  adjacent 
to  Annette  Island  and  permission  to  erect  and  operate  a  cannery  within  the 
reserve.  The  returns  to  the  Metlakatlans  for  fish  royalties,  trap  fees,  labor, 
and  for  lumber  purchased  from  the  local  sawmill  amounted  during  the  season 
of  1919  to  $90,032.88.  It  is  hoped  that  in  1921  the  revenues  accruing  from  the 
lease  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  over,  for  the  Metlakatlans, 
the  property  of  the  lessee  within  the  reserve  and  to  arrange  for  the  operation 
of  the  cannery  by  the  natives  themselves.  The  Metlakatla  Commercial  Co., 
organized  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  continues  successfully  to  conduct  the 
mercantile  business  of  the  colony  and  to  operate  the  sawmill.  The  importation 
into  Alaska  of  laborers  needed  by  the  salmon  canneries  has  been  a  troublesome 
problem  to  the  operators  of  the  canneries  and  a  great  detriment  to  the  natives 
of  the  villages  in  which  the  canneries  are  located.  The  Metlakatla  Commercial 
Co.  successfully  fulfilled  its  contract  with  the  Annette  Island  Packing  Co. 
for  the  furnishing  locally  of  the  labor  required  by  the  cannery  in  Metlakatla, 
thus  solving  the  problem  in  so  far  as  their  village  is  concerned. 

REINDEER. 

Assuming  that  there  has  been  the  usual  net  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  reindeer  during  the  year,  there  should  be,  approximately,  180,000* 
reindeer  in  Alaska  June  30,  1920.  The  magnitude  and  value  of  the  industry 
have  resulted  in  the  making  by  Congress  of  an  appropriation  to  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  make  investigations,  experiments,  and  demonstra- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska ;  the  chief  of  the 
Biological  Survey  has  proceeded  to  Alaska  in  order  to  organize  this  work. 
The  distribution  of  reindeer  among  the  natives  and  the  use  of  the  enterprise 
as  the  form  of  industrial  education  best  adapted  to  the  races  inhabiting  the 
untimbered  regions  of  Alaska  will  remain  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Regulations  were  adopted  making  effective  the  authority  granted  by  Congress 
for  the  sale  of  surplus  male  reindeer  belonging  to  the  Government  and  the  use 
of  the  proceeeds  of  such  sales  in  the  extension  of  the  industry.  The  first  sale 
under  these  regulations  was  made  at  Mountain  Village,  on  the  Yukon  River, 
during  the  autumn  of  1919.  Under  judicious  management,  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales  might  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  support  and  extension  of  the 
reindeer  industry,  independently  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  the  reindeer  industry  be  extended  into  the  region  tributary 
to  the  Government  railway  in  Alaska.  The  area  suitable  for  pasturage  of 
reindeer  in  the  Broad  Pass  region,  reached  by  the  railway,  and  extending  east- 
ward along  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  Alaska  range  is,  approxi- 
mately, 12,000  square  miles.  Most  of  this  region  is  timberless  and  more  than 
2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  therefore  swept  by  mountain  breezes  which 
would  serve  to  protect  herds  against  mosquitoes  and  flies.  After  the  Govern- 
ment has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  raising  reindeer  in  that  part  of 
Alaska  private  owners  would  undoubtedly  drive  their  herds  into  that  region  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  market,  afforded  by  railway  transportation. 

TRANSPORTATION   DIFFICULTIES. 

The  67  villages  in  Alaska  in  which  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is 
carried  on  are  scattered  along  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  line  and  on  the  great 
rivers.  Very  many  villages  are  not  on  the  routes  of  commercial  vessels.  Some 
of  the  settlements  can  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  outside  world  only  during 
the  short  season  of  open  navigation  in  midsummer.  The  securing  of  transporta- 
tion from  Seattle  to  their  remote  destinations  of  teachers,  physicians,  and 
nurses,  and  of  the  supplies  and  building  materials  required  in  the  Alaska  School 
Service,  the  Alaska  Medical  Service,  and  the  Alaska  Reindeer  Service  is  an 
undertaking  of  great  difficulty.  The  problem  was  acute  during  the  summer  of 
1919,  transportation  to  and  in  Alaska  being  in  a  chaotic  condition  as  the  result 
of  war  conditions,  and  because  vessels  carrying  freight  for  western  and  north- 
ern Alaska  had  left  Seattle  before  the  passage  of  the  appropriations  for  the 

1  Estimates  from  other  sources  place  the  total  number  at  not  less  than  200,000  reindeer. 
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support  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Alaska.  Even  on  the  estab- 
lished routes  rates  were  excessive  and  steamers  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
time  schedules;  there  were  long  delays  of  passengers  and  freight  at  transfer 
points.  In  several  instances  excessive  emergency  transportation  of  employees 
and  supplies  had  to  be  secured.  For  a  long  series  of  years  the  Coast  Guard 
Service,  through  its  vessels  cruising  in  Alaskan  waters,  has  willingly  cooperated 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  but  its  vessels  are  not  adapted  to  the  carrying  of 
passengers  and  freight,  and  they  have  numerous  other  duties  to  perform. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Alaska 
can  never  be  administered  effectively  and  economically  until  the  bureau  owns 
and  controls  its  own  vessel.  Request  was  therefore  made  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  a  vessel  suitable  for  use  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  connection 
with  its  work  in  Alaska.  Complying  with  the  request,  the  Navy  Department 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  U.  S.  S.  Boxer,  a  stanch, 
wooden  vessel  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  about  450  tons  and  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose  contemplated.  The  endeavor  to  secure  a  congressional  appro- 
priation to  meet  the  expense  of  refitting  the  Boxer  for  service  in  Alaskan  waters 
did  not  meet  with  success.  The  vessel  is  held  at  the  Naval  Training  Station, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  pending  the  securing  of  an  appropriation. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Territory,  the  remoteness  of  many  of  the  settlements, 
and  lack  of  transportation  facilities  make  the  taking  of  the  census  of  Alaska  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  At  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Lopp,  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Natives  of  Alaska,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  entire  work  of  the  Alaska  census  of  1920,  with  the  bureau's 
superintendents,  physicians,  and  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory  as  special 
agents  and  enumerators.  This  cooperative  arrangement  while  greatly  increas- 
ing the  duties  of  the  bureau's  employees  during  the  year  proved  to  be  mutually 
economical  and  advantageous. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  public  schools  of  Alaska  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Terri- 
torial board  of  education  with  the  commissioner  of  education,  Ju- 
neau, Alaska,  as  executive  head.  They  are  maintained  for  white 
children  and  for  children  of  mixed  blood  leading  a  civilized  life, 
and  are  administered  under  both  Federal  and  Territorial  laws.  The 
Federal  law,  known  as  the  "  Nelson  law,"  provides  for  schools  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns  or  incorporated  school  districts,  and 
allots  for  their  maintenance  25  per  cent  of  the  Alaska  fund  which  is 
disbursed  by  authority  of  the  governor.  The  Territorial  laws  pro- 
vide for  schools  in  incorporated  towns  or  districts,  one-fourth  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  being  borne  by  the  town  or  district  by  taxation 
of  real  and  personal  property,  and  three-fourths  by  the  Territory 
up  to  a  certain  limit.  Territorial  laws  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  citizenship  night  schools  and  carry  an  appropriation  for  their 
support. 

There  are  163  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Alaska.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  are  normal  school  or  college  graduates.  Eighty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  high-school  teachers  are  college  graduates  who  have, 
in  addition,  had  advanced  study.  The  average  teaching  experience 
of  Alaska  teachers  is  seven  and  one-half  years.  Approximately  60 
per  cent  have  had  previous  teaching  experience  in  Alaska,  while  50 
per  cent  have  had  experience  both  inside  and  outside  Alaska. 

Schools  in  the  following  towns  offer  four  years  of  high  school 
work:  Anchorage,  Douglas,  Fairbanks,  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  Nome, 
and  Valdez.  Those  giving  a  three-year  course  are  at  Cordova,  Sew- 
ard, Skagway,  and  Wrangell.  Petersburg  and  Sitka  give  a  two- 
year  course.  A  few  of  the  one-teacher  schools,  in  which  all  of  the 
grades  are  not  represented,  present  high  school  subjects  to  advanced 
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pupils.  Alaska  high  schools  are  in  general  accredited  at  the  leading 
State  universities.  The  law  authorizes  teacher  training  departments 
in  connection  with  high  schools.  Courses  are  two  years  in  length  and 
extend  through  fourth  year  of  regular  work  and  through  fifth  or 
additional  year  of  high  school.  Such  departments  have  been  organ- 
ized at  Juneau  and  Ketchikan. 

Five  of  the  larger  communities  offer  courses  in  manual  training 
and  domestic  science,  and  at  least  some  work  along  this  line  is  done 
in  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  schools.  Special  supervisors  of 
music  and  drawing  are  employed  in  a  few  of  the  larger  institutions ; 
these  subjects  are  given  under  the  direction  of  the  classroom  teachers. 
Orchestra  and  chorus  work  are  not  neglected.  Military  drill  is  a 
regular  part  of  the  required  course  of  several  of  the  schools.  The 
larger  communities  afford  facilities  for  gymnasium  work,  while  in 
many  communities  the  physical  education  work  is  confined  to  such 
calisthenic  exercises  as  can  be  conducted  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the 
playground.  Medical  inspection  and  dental  examination  have  been 
introduced,  eight  schools  providing  for  the  former  and  two  for  the 
latter. 

Visual  education  bids  fair  to  occupy  a  very  definite  place  in  the 
future.  The  following  schools  are  now  equipped  with  motion-picture 
machines  which  handle  standard  size  films:  Anchorage,  Cordova, 
Douglas,  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  and  Valdez. 

Americanism  and  patriotism  are  prominent  in  the  curriculse.  An 
active  interest  is  taken  in  patriotic  programs,  the  observance  of 
American  Speech  Week,  the  National  Week  of  Song,  etc.  Alaska 
school  children  are  contributing  to  the  "America's  Gift  to  France  " 
fund.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  is  well  represented  in  the  Territory. 
In  several  communities  troops  of  Boy  Scouts  are  being  organized 
and  territory-wide  organizations  of  both  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts 
are  being  encouraged.  That  thrift  is  stressed  is  brought  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  school  savings  report  from  37  schools  shows  a  total 
savings  in  Government  securities  and  savings  banks  of  $59,817.25. 

The  Territorial  textbook  commission  held  its  first  meeting  in  De- 
cember, 1919,  and  adopted  elementary  and  high  school  textbooks  for 
use  in  Alaska  for  a  period  of  four  years  from  September  1,  1920. 
The  law  which  created  the  textbook  commission  provides  that  after 
September  1, 1921,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  school  to  use  textbooks 
other  than  those  adopted  by  the  commission,  except  for  purposes  of 
supplementary  study. 

SCHOOLS   IN   INCORPORATED   TOWNS    AND   INCORPORATED   DISTRICTS. 

There  are  14  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  2  in  incorporated 
school  districts  supported  in  part  by  Territorial  appropriation.  The 
average  for  the  16  schools,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  statistics,  are  as 
follows:  Average  number  of  teachers  6.12,  with  an  average  yearly 
salary  of  $1,412.13  per  teacher;  average  enrollment,  128.81;  average 
daily  attendance,  102.17;  average  cost  of  maintenance,  exclusive  of 
teachers'  salaries,  $4,070. 5>.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  was  $98.75, 
as  compared  with  $87.42  for  the  previous  year. 
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Statistics  of  white  schools  for  the  school  year  1919- 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 

Term 

(months) 

Grade- 
school 

grad- 
uates. 

Bigh- 

school 
grad- 
uates. 

Expenditures. 

Location. 

Salaries 

of 
teachers. 

All 

other. 

Total. 

In  incorporated  towns. 
Cordova 

5 
9 
1 

10 
3 
17 
13 
6 
5 
4 
5 
1 
4 
5 

133 

148 

6 

198 

43 
387 
316 

89 
100 

94 

95 

98.12 

117.04 

5.91 

176.  38 

36.57 

291.00 

251.  47 

74.  75 

86.05 

71.93 

SO.  1 

9 
9 
7 
9 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
10 
9 
9 
9 

2 
7 

3 
3 

$8,215.00 
10, 532.  97 
1,225.00 
15,525.00 

$6. 930. 80 

3,  234. 02 

169.71 

$15, 145. 80 
13,  766. 99 

Douglas 

Eaele 

1,394.71 

Fairbanks 

18 
4 

20 

15 
7 

11 
4 

6 
...... 

5 

5. 475.  00 

21,000.00 

Haines 

3,465.00      1,342.88 
22,551.00    13,052.31 
18,750.00      1,875.00 
9,900.00     6,650.00 
6.6.50.00  !  2.869.42 

4, 807.  88 

Juneau 

35, 603.  31 

Ketchikan 

20, 625.  00 

Nome 

16,550.00 
9,  519.  42 
9,  235.  86 
9, 902.  41 

Petersburg 

Seward 

5 

6,400.00     3,502.41 
1,800.00         462.40 

Tanana 

29       24. 65 

2, 262. 40 

Valdez 

61 
129 

45.26 
89.84 

2 

8 

i' 

5, 445. 00 
5, 970.  00 

2, 912.  90 
2, 442.  51 

8, 357.  90 

Wrangell 

8,412.51 

Total 

88 

1,828 

1,449.07 

98 

29 

122,278.97 

54,305.22  1176.584.19 

In  incorporated  school 
districts. 

Anchorage 

8 
2 

196 
37 

150.  75 
34.97 

9 
9 

2 

12,960.00 
3,150.00 

8, 374.  00 
2,450.00 

21,334.00 

Nenana.. 

5, 600.  00 

Total 

10 

233 

185.  72 

2 

16, 1 10.  00 

10,824.00     26,934.00 

Grand  total 

98 

2,061 

1,634.79 

98 

31 

138,388.97 

65, 129.22  203.«T>18. 19 

Statistics  of  white  and  mixed  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns  for  the 

school  year  1919-20. 


District. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

Total  en- 
rollment. 

Cost  of 
mainte- 
nance. 

Term 
(months). 

Afognak 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

84 
16 
12 
31 
15 
14 
18 
11 

4 

12 
37 
21 

4 

13 
17 
10 

6 
18 
15 
14 
23 
11 
32 
13 
82 
19 
101 
42 
59 
19 
23 
11 
26 
16 

$5,465.00 
1,836.36 

14,115.00 
1,502.65 
2,065.00 
1,411.25 

13,531.37 
1,251.00 
764.68 
2, 352. 52 
2,207.65 
2,400.00 
780. 28 
1,748.50 
1,906.36 

12,835.00 
970. 00 
2,086.65 
1,934.36 
1,976.56 
2,788.54 
1.410.10 
1, 795. 00 
1,601.00 
5,005.00 
2,625.00 
7.075.48 
3,598.11 
3,064.98 
1, 183. 07 
2,458.35 

13,000.00 
1,746.21 
1,570.00 

9 

Blackburn 

9 

Candle 

9 

Charcoal  Point 

9 

Chatanika 

9 

Chichagof 

9 

Chignik 

9 

Chilkat  Valley 

8 

Chitina 

4 

Council 

9 

Craig 

9 

Deering ].. ... 

9 

Eagle  River 

5 

Ellamar 

9 

Eska 

9 

Fairview 

9 

Finger  Lake ] 

5 

Fortuna  Ledge 

9 

Fox 

9 

Girdwood 

9 

Haycock 

9 

Hope 

9 

Kasaan 

9 

Katalla 

9 

Kenai 

9 

Kiana 

9 

Kodiak 

9 

Latouche 

Longwood 

Loring 

9 
9 
9 

McCarthy 

McGrath 

9 
6 

Ninilchic 

Nushagak 

9 
9 

1  New  school  buildings  were  erected. 
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Statistics  of  ivhite  and  mixed  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns  for  tht 
school  year  1919-20 — Continued. 


District. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

Total  en- 
rollment. 

Cost  of 
mainte- 
nance. 

Term 

(months). 

Otter 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

21 
30 
11 
22 
17 
19 
28 
57 
81 

5 

23 
21 
49 

8 
48 
50 

7 
11 

82,332.00 
1,388.27 
1,499.54 
2,205.25 
1,999.54 
2, 159. 18 
1,630.12 
3,620.35 
4,637.60 
1,372.58 
2,219.38 
1,720.96 
3,059.98 
2,266.00 
3,340.50 
2,362.93 
12,644.65 
14,000.00 

9 

Ouzinkie 

9 

Perseverance 

9 

Ruby 

9 

St.  Michael 

9 

Sanak 

6 

Scow  Bay 

9 

Seldovia 

9 

Sitka 

9 

Sulzer 

9 

Teller 

9 

Tenakee 

9 

Thane 

9 

Toftv 

10 

Treadwell 

9 

Unga 

9 

Ward's  Cove : 

6.75 

Wiseman 

9 

65 

1,357 

126,519.86 

i  New  school  buildings  were  erected. 
SCHOOLS  OUTSIDE  OF  INCORPORATED  TOWNS. 

For  the  year  1919-20  schools  were  maintained  in  52  districts  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns  and  incorporated  school  districts.  The 
52  schools  employed  65  teachers  and  had  an  enrollment  of  1,357,  as 
compared  with  1,209  the  previous  year.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  per  school  was  26,  as  compared  with  25.7  the  previous  year. 
A  total  of  $126,519.86  was  expended  for  maintenance,  at  an  average 
cost  of  $2,433.07  per  school,  as  compared  with  $2,332.99  for  the 
previous  year.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  was  $93.23,  as  compared 
with  $90.69  for  the  previous  year. 


CITIZENSHIP  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  school  year  1919-20,  11  communities  took  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  the  citizenship  night-school  law.  The  total  enroll- 
ment in  these  schools  was  408,  this  number  representing  35  different 
nationalities. 

Citizenship  night-school  report,  1919-20. 


School. 

Enrollment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance per 
session. 

Number 

of 
months 
of  school. 

Number 

of 
sessions 
per  week. 

Length  of 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

session. 

18 
149 
28 
21 
8 
51 
24 
15 
37 
22 
10 

1 

19 
149 
28 
29 
15 
51 
25 
21 
37 
22 
12 

8.34 
43.27 
13.02 
10.82 

8.97 
15.52 
10.00 

8.00 

9.09 
10.00 

8.75 

6 
6 
5 
5 

6 

3J 

5 

6 

2 

4 

4 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 

2  hours. 

2f  hours. 

Eska 

2  hours. 

Fairbanks 

8 

7 

Do. 

2f  hours. 
2  hours. 

1 
6 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

2}  hours. 

2 

2  hours. 

Total 

383 

25 

408 

* 
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School. 

Number  in 
attendance 

who  are 

citizens  of 

the  United 

States. 

Number 

who  have 

taken  out 

first  papers 

only. 

Nationali- 
ties repre- 
sented in 
enrollment. 

Number  of 
instructors. 

Number  of 
subjects 
taught. 

Cost  of 
mainte- 
nance. 

Anchorage 

5 
8 

15 
6 
9 

13 
8 

4 

11 
5 
7 
4 
4 
6 

11 
24 

9 
12 

6 
15 
15 

1 
3 
1 
1 
12 
12 
1 

6 
9 
5 
6 
6 
6 
7 

$500. 00 

Blackburn 

817.84 

Eska 

265.00 

584.00 

201.50 

Latouche 

345.25 

Nenana 

480.00 

378. 00 

2 

10 

2 
6 

1 

1 
1 

7 
6 

400.00 

10 

8 
10 

140.00 

160. 00 

Total... 

76 

71 

14 

4,271.59 

i  Two  instructors  divided  between  them  the  work  and  salary  of  one  instructor. 


Nationalities. 

Number 
of  each. 

Nationalities. 

Number 
of  each. 

22 

27 

12 

1 

3 

1 

7 

7 

2 

5 

4 

27 

4 

11 

31 

1 

1 

7 

22 

Japanese 

13 

Lithuanian 

2 

Mexican 

5 

Montenegro 

20 

Norwegian 

52 

Polish 

6 

Bulgarian 

Rumanian 

2 

Russian 

28 

Scotch 

1 

S  erbian 

20 

Slav 

1 

Spanish 

5 

Spanish-French 

1 

Swedish 

32 

Swiss 

3 

Holland...                             

Syrian 

1 

Total 

Irish 

387 

Italian 

Subjects  presented :  Arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  civics,  commercial  arithmetic,  English, 
geography,  grammar,  hygiene,  penmanship,  phonics,  reading,  spelling,  United  States 
Constitution,  and  United  States  history. 

CORPORATIONS. 

On  July  1,  1919,  there  were  242  domestic  and  456  foreign  corpora- 
tions transacting  business  within  the  Territory,  a  total  of  698.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1920  there  were  43  new  corporations  formed  and 
34  foreign  corporations  registered.  There  were  46  domestic  and  33 
foreign  corporations  dissolved,  making  a  total  number  of  696  still 
transacting  business,  a  net  loss  for  the  year  of  2. 

ALASKA  FUND. 

The  revenues  derived  by  the  Federal  Government  from  business 
and  trade  licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns  are  collected  by  the 
clerks  of  the  district  courts,  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  him  credited  to  the  Alaska  fund,  under 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  27,  1905.  Sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  money  paid  into  this  fund  is  appropriated  for  the  construction 
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and  repair  of  roads  and  trails  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  spent 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Alaska  Road  Commissioners,  25 
per  cent  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns, 
and  10  per  cent  for  the  relief  of  indigents,  disbursed  by  the  Federal 
judges,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1913. 

The  sums  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1920,  and  a  comparison 
with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Division.    , 

1919 

1920 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Cash  pay- 
ment. 

First 

$112,809.97 

8,495.62 

148,988.86 

10,612.35 

$115,928.81 

7,217.03 

65,386.58 

11,476.56 

$3,118.84 

$107,988.01 

7,217.03 

59,304.58 

11,476.56 

Second 

$1,278.59 
83,602.28 

Third 

Fourth 

864. 21 

Total 

280,906.80 

200,008.98 

80,897.82 

185,986.18 

The  net  amount  of  cash  turned  into  the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal  year 
1920  for  the  account  of  the  Alaska  fund  in  the  'first  division  was, 
however,  only  $107,988.01,  the  difference  amounting  to  $7,940  repre- 
senting a  rebate  made  and  credited  to  certain  salmon  canneries  for 
the  release  of  salmon  fry  in  lieu  of  cash  payment  of  taxes  on  their 
output  and  refund  of  excess  payments.  The  net  amount  of  cash 
from  the  third  division  for  the  same  reasons  was  only  $59,304.58. 
The  great  decrease  of  revenue  in  the  third  division  is  clue  to  a  small 
salmon  pack  which  was  only  about  one-third  of  normal.  A  small 
decrease  is  shown  in  the  second  division,  due  to  curtailment  of  in- 
dustries.   In  the  first  and  fourth  divisions  small  increases  are  shown. 

The  act  approved  June  26,  1906,  provides  that  the  catch  and  pack 
of  salmon  in  Alaska  by  owners  of  private  salmon  hatcheries  operated 
in  Alaska  shall  be  exempt  from  all  license  fees  and  taxation  of  every 
nature  at  the  rate  of  10  cases  of  salmon  to  every  thousand  red  or  king 
salmon  fry  liberated ;  that  is,  a  rebate  of  40  cents  is  allowed  on  every 
thousand  red  or  king  salmon  fry  released. 

The  total  revenues  received  from  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment within  incorporated  towns,  from  business  and  trade  licenses, 
which  were  paid  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  directly  to  the 
treasurers  of  the  towns,  were  as  follows : 


Division. 

1919 

1920 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

First 

$40,426.51 
5,029.00 
19,996.13 

2,777.67 

$40,978.65 
4,035.53 
17,650.46 
5,942.31 

$552. 14 

$993.47 

Third 

2,345.67 

Fourth 

3,164.64 

Total  

68,229.31 

68,606.95 

377.64 

Besides  the  revenues  derived  by  the  Federal  Government  from 
business  and  trade  licenses  of  all  kinds  in  incorporated  towns  and  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns,  taxes  are  levied  on  fisheries  products  as 
follows:  Canned  salmon,  4  cents  per  case;  pickled  salmon,  10  cents 
per  barrel ;  salt  salmon  in  bulk,  5  cents  per  hundredweight ;  fish  oil, 
10  cents  per  barrel ;  fertilizer,  20  cents  per  ton. 
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At  least  that  portion  of  the  Alaska  fund  devoted  to  school  purposes 
should  be  turned  into  the  Territorial  treasury,  as  since  the  passage 
of  the  act  authorizing  the  fund  the  Territory  has  provided  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  outside  of  incorporated 
towns  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  education  and  a  separate 
school  system  under  the  governor  only  leads  to  confusion. 

TERRITORIAL  FINANCES. 

The  Territory  has  its  own  fiscal  system,  controlled  by  laws  enacted 
by  the  Territorial  legislature,  which  is  entirely  separate  and  apart 
from  the  revenues  received  by  the  Federal  Government  from  business 
and  trade  licenses  and  which  are  covered  into  and  disbursed  from  the 
Alaska  fund  in  the  Federal  Treasury.  Territorial  revenue  acts  have 
been  amended  from  time  to  time,  the  act  in  effect  at  this  time,  chapter 
33,  Session  Laws  of  Alaska,  1919,  imposing  the  following  license 
taxes : 

Doctors — including  persons  practicing  medicine,  surgery,  or  oste- 
opathy— attorneys  at  law,  dentists,  and  optometrists,  $10  per  an- 
num ;  automobiles  operating  for  hire,  $5  per  annum ;  bakeries  doing  a 
business  in  excess  of  $500  per  annum,  $15  per  annum;  electric  light 
and  power  plants,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  in  ex- 
cess of  $2,500  and  of  the  net  profits  from  supplies  sold ;  employment 
agencies  operating  for  hire,  $500  per  annum ;  clam  and  herring  can- 
neries, 2  cents  per  case ;  salmon  canneries,  5J  cents  per  case  on  kings, 
reds,  or  sockeyes,  3J  cents  per  case  on  medium  reds,  3  cents  per  case 
on  all  others,  and  an  additional  license  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  net  in- 
come; fish  traps,  fixed  or  floating,  so-called  dummy  traps  included, 
$100  per  annum ;  salteries,  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  red  king 
salmon,  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  white  king  salmon,  10  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  on  codfish,  2J  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  all 
other  salted  or  mild  cured  fish,  except  herring;  cold-storage  plants, 
a  graded  tax  of  from  $10  to  $500  per  annum,  according  to  amount  of 
business  done ;  fish-oil  works  and  fertilizer  and  fish-meal  plants  using 
herring  in  whole  or  in  part,  $2  per  barrel  of  oil  and  $2  per  ton  of 
fertilizer  or  fish  meal;  whale-oil  plants,  $1  per  barrel  of  oil;  laun- 
dries, a  graded  tax  of  from  $25  to  $75  per  annum,  according  to 
amount  of  business  done ;  meat  markets,  a  graded  tax  of  from  $50  to 
$500  per  annum,  according  to  amount  of  business  done;  mercantile 
establishments  doing  a  business  of  more  than  $100,000  per  annum,  $50 
per  annum  on  each  $20,000  of  excess ;  mining,  1  per  cent  of  net  income 
in  excess  of  $5,000 ;  ships  and  shipping  vessels,  registered  in  Alaska 
and  engaged  in  local  freight  and  transportation  business  or  business 
for  hire,  $1  per  net  ton,  customhouse  measurement ;  telephone  compa- 
nies, one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  on  gross  receipts  in  excess  of 
$1,500;  waterworks,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  on  gross  re- 
ceipts in  excess  of  $2,500;  public  messengers,  $25  per  annum. 

The  Territory  is  in  receipt  of  other  revenues  in  addition  to  license 
taxes,  railroads  paying  tax  of  1  per  cent  of  gross  receipts,  25  per  cent 
of  the  receipts  of  the  national  forests  in  the  Territory  accruing  to  it, 
and  a  poll-tax  act,  levying  for  school  purposes  a  tax  of  $5  per  annum 
on  all  men  between  ages  of  21  and  50  years,  is  in  effect.  Estates  of 
deceased  persons  without  heirs  escheat  to  the  Territory,  and  the  legis 
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lature  of  1919  passed  inheritance  and  profits  tax  laws,  but  under 
which  only  small  results  have  been  thus  far  realized. 

License  taxes  collected  and  other  revenues  accruing  to  the  Terri- 
tory are  covered  into  and  disbursed  from  the  Territorial  treasury, 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  Territory  corresponding  to  the  calendar  year. 
The  condition  of  the  Territorial  treasury  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1919,  was  as  follows :  Balance  of  cash  on  hand  January  1, 1919, 
$533,842.81;  total  receipts  from  all  sources,  $555,887.13;  total  dis- 
bursements under  appropriations  made  by  the  Territorial  legislature, 
$675,387.03 ;  balance  of  cash  on  hand  December  31,  1919,  $414,343.21. 

TERRITORIAL  BANKS. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report  there  were  15 
Territorial  and  3  national  banks  in  the  Territory,  the  number  of  each 
remaining  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  June 
30,  1919.  During  the  year,  however,  a  Territorial  bank  at  Fairbanks 
voluntarily  liquidated  its  affairs;  one  opened  at  Hyder  to  meet  the 
demands  of  business  resulting  from  developments  in  the  Salmon 
River  mining  district.  A  banking  and  trust  company  was  organized 
at  Ketchikan  under  the  trust  company  act  of  1917,  but  was  forced 
into  liquidation  of  its  affairs  after  a  few  months  of  operation  because 
of  internal  dissensions  and  misrepresentation  of  its  paid-in  capital 
stock. 

The  Territorial  banking  board,  composed  of  the  governor,  the 
secretary  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory,  continued  its  supervi- 
sion over  Territorial  banking  institutions.  All  such  were  examined 
during  the  year  and  made  reports  of  condition  and  published  state- 
ments under  call  as  required  by  law.  Territorial  banks  are  located 
at  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Douglas,  Juneau,  Skagway, 
Cordova  (2),  Valdez,  Seward,  Anchorage  (2),  Iditarocl,  Nome,  and 
Hyder.  National  banks  are  located  at  Juneau,  Seward,  and  Fair- 
banks. 

Depressed  business  conditions  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory throughout  the  year,  the  high  prices  of  all  commodities  and 
labor  continuing  to  prove  most  discouraging  to  all  new  commercial 
developments.  Deposits  in  the  several  Territorial  banks  at  call  of 
June  19,  1920,  aggregated  $6,455,829.78,  as  compared  with  aggregate 
deposits  of  $6,147,172.72  at  corresponding  call  of  June  30,  1919.  At 
the  call  of  June  19, 1920,  the  combined  capital  of  all  Territorial  banks 
aggregated  $655,000,  as  compared  with  aggregate  capital  of  $745,000 
of  the  year  previous,  combined  surplus  and  undivided  profits  aggre- 
gating $312,742.43,  as  compared  with  aggregate  of  $360,704.63  of  the 
year  previous. 

On  June  30,  1920,  the  total  deposits  of  the  three  national  banks 
aggregated  $2,044,951.37.  This  amount,  added  to  the  deposits  of  the 
Territorial  banks  as  reported  under  date  of  June  19,  equals  a  total 
deposit  in  all  the  banks  of  the  Territory  of  $8,500,781.15. 

INCORPORATED  TOWNS. 

There  are  at  present  16  incorporated  towns  in  Alaska,  but  some 
of  the  town  organizations  are  practically  inactive,  merely  function- 
ing as  such  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  taxes  to  maintain  schools. 
11760— int  1920— vol  2 18 
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Reports  received  from  14  towns  show  a  total  assessed  valuation  of 
$15,820,479.  The  rates  of  taxation  on  the  assessed  valuation  range 
from  1  to  2  per  cent,  the  average  being  1.6  per  cent. 

Statistics  of  towns. 


Town. 

Date  of 
incor- 
poration. 

Name  of  mayor. 

Assessed 
valuation. 

Rate  of 
taxation, 
per  cent. 

Population, 
1920  Census. 

Cordova 

1909 
1902 
1901 
1903 
1910 
1911 
1900 
1905 
1901 
1910 
1912 
21913 
1900 
1912 
1901 
1904 

$1,398,445 

425,267 

23,831 

2,472,986 

182, 600 

0) 

3,899,568 

1,630,000 

1,166,000 

433, 555 

1,534,255 

247,750 

603,000 

0) 

549, 722 
253,500 

1 

1.7 
2 

1.5 
1.25 
0) 
2 
2 
2 

1.5 
1.2 
1 
1.5 

0) 

2 
2 

955 

Douglas 

F.  A.  J.  Galwas.  . 

919 

Eagle 

158 

Fairbanks 

A.  L.  Wilbur... 

1.158 

Haines 

314 

Iditarod 

50 

Juneau 

3,126 

2,854 

854 

Ketchikan 

D.  W.  Hunt.... 

Nome 

J.  F.  Rice 

Petersburg 

880 

Seward 

652 

Sitka 

R  W.  De  Armond 

1,194 

Skagway 

E.J.  Shaw 

494 

Tanana 

212 

Valdez 

Ed.  Wood  . 

466 

Wrangell 

864 

i  No  valuation  made  and  no  tax  levied.         2  Sitka  was  incorporated  as  a  town  of  the  first  class  in  1920. 

HEALTH  CONDITIONS. 

As  a  whole,  the  white  population  of  Alaska  is  remarkably  healthy. 
With  the  exception  of  the  severe  epidemics  of  Spanish  influenza 
which  swept  over  the  Territory,  there  have  been  only  occasional  out- 
breaks of  epidemic  diseases,  which  have  been  successfully  localized. 
Smallpox  for  a  time  threatened  to  become  widespread  among  the 
natives  of  southeastern  Alaska,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  was  successfully  stamped  out.  It  also  occurred  in  a 
few  places  in  southwestern  Alaska.  The  origin  of  the  disease  was 
traced  to  Seattle,  where  there  have  been  an  unusually  large  number 
of  cases.  Typhoid  is  now  rare,  only  two  cases  being  reported  during 
the  12-month  period.  Tuberculosis  was  seldom  heard  of  among  the 
white  population  until  the  visitation  of  influenza,  and  the  few  cases 
since  appearing  have  been  traced  to  this  source.  Children  are  un- 
usually healthy  and  hardy. 


EPIDEMICS. 

The  most  serious  epidemic  of  the  year  was  the  one  of  influenza? 
which  attacked  the  interior  towns  of  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  Valleys. 
In  Fairbanks  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population 
was  stricken ;  in  Nenana  conditions  were  nearly  as  bad  and  resulted 
in  more  deaths  due  in  part  to  the  failure  of  many  laborers  along  the 
line  of  the  Government  railroad  to  present  themselves  at  the  hospital 
until  pneumonia  had  already  set  in.  The  assistant  commissioner  of 
health  for  the  fourth  division  was  untiring  in  his  efforts,  and  through 
his  activities  in  establishing  quarantine  was  able  to  protect  many 
small  communities  remote  from  medical  and  hospital  facilities.  In 
dealing  with  the  scourge  the  American  Red  Cross  was  most  helpful, 
and  the  Territory  lent  such  aid  as  was  possible  through  the  health 
and  sanitation  fund  and  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  destitution. 
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I  wish  to  pay  grateful  respect  to  the  volunteer  nurses,  who  spared 
themselves  in  no  way,  and  particularly  I  wish  to  pay  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  M.  J.  Cooney,  of  Nenana,  who,  worn  out  by  days  of 
unselfish  devotion,  was  at  last  a  victim. 

As  in  other  epidemics  of  influenza,  the  native  was  particularly 
susceptible  and  succumbed  easily. 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  commissioner  of  health  by  the  last 
legislature  and  the  enactment  of  additional  health  laws  has  rendered 
it  possible  to  more  easily  keep  in  touch  with  all  health  conditions. 
The  commissioner  receives  the  close  cooperation  of  all  doctors  and  of 
the  school-teachers  in  remote  districts.  An  attempt  is  now  being 
made  to  stamp  out  venereal  diseases,  and  a  number  of  cases  were  iso- 
lated until  the  danger  of  infection  was  past. 

Among  the  natives  health  and  sanitary  conditions  are  not  particu- 
larly encouraging,  except  in  the  villages  where  the  inhabitants  are 
living  a  civilized  life.  There  is  great  room  for  enlargement  and 
improvement  in  the  medical  service  rendered  the  natives  by  the 
Government. 

The  Territorial  law  provides  that  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of 
health  may  be  filled  by  an  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  It 
is  hoped  that  such  an  officer  may  be  detailed  to  Alaska  and  thus  com- 
bine Federal  and  Territorial  authority. 

RELIEF  MEASURES. 

The  Territory  provides  generously  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and 
indigent,  for  dependent  children,  for  the  rescue  and  relief  of  lost  per- 
sons and  for  the  Pioneers'  Home  at  Sitka. 

The  Pioneers'  Home  is  the  only  charitable  institution  in  Alaska 
supported  entirely  by  the  Territory.  Any  worthy  man  incapable 
of  supporting  himself  who  is  qualified  by  five  years  of  previous  resi- 
dence in  Alaska  may  apply  to  the  board  of  trustees  for  admission.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  board  to  conduct  the  home  with  a  minimum  of  rules 
and  to  make  the  inmates  feel  that  they  are  in  every  way  welcome. 
Under  permission  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  buildings  for- 
merly occupied  by  attachment  of  marines  are  now  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  home. 

A  small  modern  hospital  is  being  constructed  for  the  home,  as 
many  of  the  inmates  are  bedridden  and  the  rooms  in  the  main  build- 
ing, now  used  as  an  infirmary,  are  too  crowded  and  not  strictly  sani- 
tary. In  the  basement  of  the  new  building  will  be  established  a  com- 
plete laundry  for  general  institutional  purposes. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pioneers'  Home  consists  of  the  gov- 
ernor, as  chairman,  and  two  members.  The  same  board  acts  in  grant- 
ing pensions  to  other  aged  pioneers,  both  men  and  women,  who  are 
capable  of  partial  self-support.  Monthly  pensions,  not  exceeding 
$12.50  for  men  and  $25  for  women,  are  granted  to  indigent  residents 
of  Alaska  who  are  not  less  than  65  years  of  age,  if  men,  and  60  3^ears 
of  age,  if  women,  and  who  have  resided  in  the  Territory  for  not  less 
than  15  consecutive  years. 

The  members  of  the  order  of  Pioneers  of  Alaska  have  been  sub- 
scribing a  small  sum  monthly  to  provide  for  certain  little  amuse- 
ments and  luxuries  for  inmates  of  the  home  which  can  not  be  fur- 
nished under  the  territorial  appropriation. 
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During  1919  there  were  34  admissions  to  the  home,  12  inmates 
died,  7  were  discharged,  and  2  were  sent  to  the  Morning-side  Hospital 
for  the  insane  at  Portland,  Oreg.  On  January  1,  1920,  there  were 
74  inmates. 

On  January  1,  1920,  there  were  12  women  and  124  men,  a  total  of 
136,  outside  of  the  home,  on  the  pension  rolls  of  the  Territory. 

I  recommend  the  transfer  to  the  Territory  by  Congress  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  now  abandoned  by  the  Xavy  Department,  so 
that  the  Territory  will  feel  justified  in  making  needed  improve- 
ments. 

TERRITORIAL  BUREAU  OF  PUBLICITY. 

The  Territorial  bureau  of  publicity,  now  in  the  third  year  of  its 
existence,  is  broadly  and  generally  recognized  as  an  accurate  source 
of  information  concerning  Alaska,  and  the  past  year  has  witnessed 
activity  in  the  duties  of  the  bureau.  Every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  having  in  excess  of  1,000  circulation  is  served  with  the  Bi- 
Monthly  Bulletin  issued  by  the  bureau,  and  the  result  is  timely  and 
eifective  advertising  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  which,  in  turn,  elicits 
interest  in  Alaska  and  causes  thousands  of  letters  of  inquiry  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  bureau.  Literature  concerning  the  Territory  is  requested 
by  nine  of  every  ten  persons  writing,  and  the  bureau  has  distributed 
within  the  past  year  approximately  85,000  pieces  of  Alaskan  litera- 
ture. While  there  is  no  way  of  determining  just  how  many  per- 
sons have  been  induced  by  the  bureau  of  publicity  to  come  to  the 
Territon^  within  the  past  year,  it  is  positively  known  that  several 
families,  hundreds  of  workingmen,  and  scores  of  working  women 
have  come  as  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  bureau.  With  the 
announcement  of  contemplated  enlarged  operations  by  the  Alaska 
Road  Commission,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  from  people 
interested  in  agriculture  and  in  securing  farms  in  the  Territory  is 
noted. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  office  of  the  bureau  is  a  cabinet  con- 
taining agricultural  products  of  the  country,  etc.  Many  stock  grow- 
ers are  also  earnestly  seeking  information  as  "to  the  possibilities  of 
Alaska  for  that  industrj^. 

The  central  labor  bureau  maintained  in  connection  with  the  bureau 
of  publicity  has  expanded  until  it  has  become  a  sort  of  labor  clear- 
ing house  for  all  Alaska.  Through  this  agency  positions  in  various 
parts  of  the  Territory  for  fully  600  men  and  150  women  have  been 
secured  within  the  past  year.  Alaskans" desiring  positions  in  any  part 
of  Alaska,  as  well  as  those  desiring  to  come  from  the  States  to  secure 
positions  in  Alaska,  all  write  to  the  bureau  of  publicity,  Juneau, 
Alaska. 

ALASKA  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

For  years  past  Alaska  has  been  the  collecting  ground  for  muse- 
ums, both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  consequence  is  that 
Alaska  has  been  nearly  stripped  of  historical  relics.  In  an  endeavor 
to  preserve  to  the  Territory  an  exhibit  of  articles  illustrative  of  by- 
gone days  and  of  present  conditions,  both  historical  and  economic, 
the  Alaska  Historical   Association  has  been   formed.     The   object 
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of  the  association  is  to  collect  for  the  Territory  all  objects  of  his- 
torical, geographical,  and  economic  value;  to  publish  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  history  of  Alaska  and  to  repair  and  preserve  historic 
edifices  or  monuments. 

A  nucleus  of  a  museum  has  been  formed  in  the  purchase  of  part  of 
the  collection  of  Eskimo  antiquities  belonging  to  Dr.  Daniel  fe.  Neu- 
man,  of  Nome.  Dr.  Neuman  has  also  kindly  loaned  the  balance  of  his 
collection.  As  far  as  possible  the  collections  are  exhibited  in  four 
small  rooms  in  Juneau,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  quarters  can  be  en- 
larged before  long,  as  there  are  of  necessity  many  articles,  not  only 
of  the  Neuman  collection  but  of  the  Territory,  which  can  not  be 
shown  for  lack  of  space. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  collection  to  date  is 
$50,000.  When  a  fireproof  building  is  provided,  the  association  is 
promised  many  valuable  articles  and  collections.  It  is  then  pro- 
posed to  move  the  historical  library  to  the  same  building.  This 
valuable  library  is  now  housed  in  the  governor's  office,  which  is  an 
absolute  fire  trap. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  fireproof  public  building  at  the  capital. 
The  various  Federal  offices  are  scattered  all  over  town,  largely  in 
frame  structures,  which  may  at  any  moment  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
together  with  all  the  valuable  records.  The  offices  should  all  be 
grouped  together  under  one  roof,  not  only  as  a  precaution  against 
fire,  but  to  facilitate  business.  The  rent  now  being  paid  would 
nearly  pay  interest  on  the  investment. 

An  allotment  of  $1,400  was  procured  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  greatly  needed  repairs  on  the  governor's  office,  which  has 
long  been  condemned.  The  foundation  was  found  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely rotted  out  and  the  whole  building  wTas  badly  out  of  plumb. 
By  lining  the  inside  walls  the  house  has  been  made  habitable  in 
three  rooms  except  during  the  coldest  weather. 

An  appropiration  exists  for  the  construction  of  a  public  building 
at  Juneau  of  approximately  $175,000.  The  amount  was  considered 
insufficient  for  a  completed  building  and  was  not  used.  If  a  build- 
ing could  be  designed  on  the  unit  system,  with  one  unit  to  cost  not 
more  than  the  amount  available,  practically  all  of  the  present  offices 
could  be  housed.  The  other  units  could  be  built  as  money  is  avail- 
able. In  addition  to  the  offices  to  be  accommodated,  space  could  be 
provided  for  the  valuable  collections  of  books  and  the  Historical 
Museum,  of  which  the  governor  is  custodian. 

An  insufficient  appropriation  also  exists  for  a  public  building  at 
Cordova  for  which  there  is  a  crying  need.  I  recommend  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  under  the  funds  available  to  accommodate 
such  offices  as  are  possible. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Attention  has  been  called  repeatedly,  by  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  governors,  to  the  inadequate  support  given  to  the  office. 
The  office  is  the  clearing  house  for  a  great  part  of  all  Federal  and 
Territorial  business.    Congress  provides  for  a  secretary  to  the  gover- 
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nor  only.  The  legislature  has  provided  two  clerks  under  the  fiction 
that  they  are  to  be  used  in  the  transaction  of  Territorial  business. 
An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  salary  of  one  clerk  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  the  secretary. 

The  last  appropriation  act  allowed  an  increase  in  the  salary  of 
the  secretary  of  $250  per  annum,  and  for  general  maintenance  and 
contingent  expenses,  including  salary  of  janitor,  etc.,  an  increase  of 
$1,250,  bringing  the  total  to  $7,500,  which  equals  the  pre-war  allow- 
ance cut  during  the  war  to  $6,000.  This  will  not  cover  expenses, 
even  though  the  greatest  econmy  is  exercised.  Coal  has  risen  $5  per 
ton  in  the  past  three  years,  with  a  further  increase  threatened,  and 
everything  else  in  proportion,  including  transportation  and  expense 
of  travel.  The  office  of  the  governor  should  not  be  expected  to  be 
conducted  on  the  same  allowance  as  before  the  war.  In  the  matter 
of  reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred  in  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness, the  governor  should  be  allowed  at  least  as  much  as  are  the 
district  judges  and  certain  members  of  other  executive  departments. 

SUMMARY  OF  LEGISLATIVE  AND  REGULATORY  PROGRESS. 

Beneficial  new  legislation  and  regulations  affecting  Alaska  are 
noted  in  part  as  follows: 

1.  Enactment  of  oil-leasing  law  and  the  fixing  of  minimum  royal- 
ties to  encourage  development. 

2.  Enactment  of  water-power  leasing  law. 

3.  Elimination,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
of  the  reserved  80-rod  strip  along  navigable  waters. 

4.  Removal  of  restrictions  on  the  export  of  birch  timber  from  the 
public  domain. 

5.  Reimbursement  of  chrome  producers  for  losses  incurred  while 
operating  under  encouragement  from  the  Government. 

6.  Appropriation  for  investigation  of  reindeer  industr}^. 

7.  Slightly  increased  appropriations  for  the  protection  of  game, 
care  of  Alaska  insane,  coast  and  geodetic  surveys,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, etc. 

8.  Transfer  of  jurisdiction  over  fur-bearing  animals  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

9.  Amendment  of  regulations  to  perrflit  certain  child  labor  in  can- 
neries. 

10.  Increased  appropriations  for  roads  and  trails. 

11.  Authorization  of  increased  appropriation  for  the  construction 
of  the  Government  railroad. 

12.  Slightly  increased  telegraph  service. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Enactment  of  the  Alaska  development  board  bill. 

Enactment  of  the  transportation-in- Alaska  bill. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  placing  a  tax  on  manufactured  gold  and  for 
the  payment  of  a  premium  therefrom  to  producers. 

Amendment  of  organic  act  to  grant  to  Alaska  full  Territorial 
powers  of  legislation. 

Transfer  to  Territory  of  jurisdiction  over  fish,  game,  and  land 
fur-bearing  animals. 
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Transfer  of  abandoned  marine  barracks  at  Sitka  to  Territory. 

Amendment  of  coal-leasing  law,  exempting  lessees  from  the  pay- 
ment of  rentals  and  royalties  for  the  first  five  years. 

Establishment  of  a  Federal  police  force  for'Alaska. 

Extension  of  Federal  farm  loan  act  to  Alaska. 

Extension  of  Federal  aid  road  act  to  Alaska. 

Transfer  of  the  Alaska  fund  from  the  Federal  to  the  Territorial 
treasury. 

Authorization,  under  appropriations  already  made,  for  the  con- 
struction of  Federal  buildings  at  the  capital  and  at  Cordova. 

Transfer  to  the  Territory  of  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  timber 
from  the  national  forests. 

Territorial  participation  in  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  seal  and 
fox  skins  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Consolidation  of  the  various  branches  of  the  General  Land  Office 
in  Alaska  and  the  creation  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  Alaska  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  the  surveyor  general. 

Appropriations  for  the  building  of  feeder  wagon  roads  to  the 
Government  railroad. 

Increased  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  agent  in  Alaska  who  is  authorized  to  speak  for 
the  bureau. 

Enlarged  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Restoration  of  prewar  appropriation  to  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  for  work  in  Alaska. 

Improvement  of  Wrangell  Narrows,  Dry  Straits,  the  construction 
of  a  breakwater  at  Wrangell,  and  the  construction  of  a  Government 
dock  at  Juneau. 

Improvement  of  the  mail  service  and  the  restoration  of  the  mail 
contract  system. 

Incarceration  of  homicidal  insane  at  St.  Elizabeths. 

Restoration  to  the  public  domain  of  useless  withdrawals  and 
reserves. 

Establishment  of  a  forest  district  for  Alaska.  m 

Appropriations  for  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park. 

Increased  appropriations  for  lighthouses,  coast  surveys,  Bureau  of 
Education,  game  wardens,  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
office  of  the  governor. 

Authorization  and  increased  appropriations  for  the  Alaska  Road 
Commission,  enabling  them  to  inaugurate  a  10-year  road-building 
program. 

Enlarged  telegraph  service. 

Assignment  of  Navy  or  Coast  Guard  ship  to  continuous  duty  in 
Alaska. 

Loan  of  blooded  stock  by  Department  of  Agriculture  to  farmers. 

Detail  of  Public  Health  officer  to  Alaska  as  commissioner  of 
health. 

Modification  of  forestry  regulations  covering  leases  of  timber  to 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers. 
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Appendix  A. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM  FUND. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum  fund 
from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920. 

RECEIPTS. 


Date. 

Received  from— 

Title  or  business. 

Amount. 

1919. 

July     1 

1 

Balance  on  hand 

$12,756.24 
10.00 

Harold  F.  Dawes 

Notary  public 

3 

S.  J.  Kane 

Board  of  Home  Missions  (Presbyterian) 

Sanborn  Cutting  Co 

Alaska  Consolidated  Oil  Fields 

Associated  Oil  Co 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co 

Fred  Swanson 

do 

10  00 

7 

Annual  statements . 

2.00 

7 

do 

1  00 

7 
8 

do 

do 

6.00 
1.00 

8 

...do 

1  00 

9 

Notary  public 

10.00 

9 

Charles  A .  Traeger 

R.  E.  Robertson 

John  H.  Kilbuck 

Henry  W.  Hutchings 

Alaska  Free  Gold  Mining  Co 

E.  F.  Medley. 

Harrv  F.  Morton , 

do 

10.00 

15 

Certificate  with  seal 

2.00 

24 

10.00 

24 

...do  

10.00 

28 

Annual  statement 

1.00 

28 

Certificate  with  seal 

2.00 

30 

Notary  public 

10.00 

30 

Elizabeth  Hoffman 

do j 

10.00 

30 

Alaska  Juneau  Gold  Mining  Co 

1.00 

Aug.     4 
14 

Erich  Lucas 

Notary  public 

10.00 

Ella  F.  Braman 

Commissioner  of  deeds 

5.00 

14 

10.00 

15 

C.  G.  Hage 

do 

10.00 

16 

W.  H.Case 

..  do 

10.00 

31 

..  do  .. 

10.00 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations 
and  the  issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed 
for  the  month  of  August,  1919. 

5.00 

Sept.    5 

8 

10.00 

C.  W.  Hawksworth 

..  do 

10.00 

8 

Alfred  J.  Ghezzi 

do 

10.00 

8 

M.  M.  Cole 

...do 

10.00 

11 

J.  E.  Barragher 

do 

10.00 

18 

Eben  D.  Evans 

do 

10.00 

30 

..  do  

10.00 

30 

..  do  

10.00 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations 
and  the  issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed 
for  the  month  of  September,  1919. 

J.H.Davis     . 

4.00 

Oct.     4 

Notary  public 

10.00 

8 

do 

10.00 

10 

J.  F.  Mullen 

10.00 

10 

H.  F.  Dawes 

do 

10.00 

15 

Oren  F.  Hill 

10.00 

25 

Member  of  bar 

10.00 

29 

10.00 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations 
and  the  issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed 
for  the  month  of  October,  1919. 

2.00 

Nov.     1 

10.00 

1 

do 

10.00 

1 

Loretta  C.  Hill  ..                        

do 

10.00 

3 

Mrs.  R.  C.  M.  Shepard 

do 

10.00 

4 

do 

10.00 

7 

..  do 

10.00 

11 

Cecil  H.  Clegg 

10.00 

11 

do 

10.00 

17 

Frederick  L.  Forbes 

do ...1 

10.00 

79 
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Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum  fund 
from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920— Continued. 


RECEIPTS — Continued. 


Date. 

Received  from— 

Title  or  business. 

Amount. 

1909. 
Nov.  17 

§10. 00 

19 

Chas.  W.  Thornton 

do 

10.00 

26 

Ernest  B.  Collins 

do 

10.00 

Dec.    2 

Charles  B.  Allen 

do 

10.00 

6 

Geo.  F.  Cramor 

do 

10.00 

29 

G.  G.  Geraghty 

do 

10.00 

R.H.Stevens.  .              

...do 

10.00 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and 
the  issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the 

60.00 

1920. 
Jan.     2 

Notary  public 

10.00 

5 

J.  W.  Kehoe  .. 

10.00 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and 
the  issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the 
month  of  January,  1920. 

27.00 

Feb.    2 

Notary  public 

10.00 

9 

J.  J.  Hillard..  . 

do 

10.00 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and 
the  issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the 
month  of  February,  1920. 

70.00 

Mar.    1 

10.00 

5 

John  E .  Meals 

do 

10.00 

George  W.  Hoffman 

do 

10.00 

do 

10.00 

.....do 

10.00 

do 

10.00 

...do 

10.00 

B.  A.  Roselle 

...do 

10.00 

16 

10.00 

18 

Lee  C.  Gault 

do 

10.00 

22 

do 

10.00 

24 

do 

10.00 

25 

Hubert  P.  Crowther 

do 

10.00 

31 

do 

10.00 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and 
the  issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  for  the 
month  of  March,  1920. 

J  M  Elmer        

117.00 

Apr.  10 

10  00 

do          

10  00 

Ethel  C.  Marsh 

do 

10.00 

12 

do 

10.00 

15 

do 

10. 00 

17 

do 

10.00 

21 

Geo.  D.  Campbell  

do  

10.00 

23 

do  

10.00 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations 
and  the  issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed 
for  the  month  of  April,  1920. 

37  00 

May   13 

Commissioner  of  deeds 

5.00 

10.00 

12 

Thomas  A.  Wade            

do        

10.00 

17 

do     

10.00 

18 

H.  K.  Carlisle     

do          

10.00 

18 

Jay  F.Kelly 

do         

10.00 

28 

....   do           

10.00 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations 
and  the  issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed 
for  the  month  of  May  1920. 

22.00 

June    1 

10.00 

9 

do           

10.00 

9 

Sid  S.  Bettman 

do         

10.00 

15 

John  W   Lcadbetter 

do           

10.00 

16 

Albert  Wile 

do         

10.00 

21 

do             

10.00 

22 

do             

10.00 

22 

do             

10.00 

25 

do             

10.00 

28 

do             

10,00 

30 

Ada  White 

;:;:  do ::...:.::::.:..:: 

10.00 

Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations 
and  the  issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed 
for  the  month  of  June,  1920. 

Annual  interest  on  certificate  of  deposit,  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Juneau,  Alaska,  $9,000. 

Total  receipts 

5.00 

Apr.     1 

360. 00 

14,308.24 
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Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum  fund 
from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  80,  1920— Continued. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Date. 

Paid  to— 

Voucher 
No. 

Amount. 

1919. 
July   10 

Wrangell  Sentinel 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

S3. 00 

10 

Alaska  Daily  Empire 

12.00 

10 

Nome  Industrial  Worker 

15.00 

10 

The  Page  Co 

4.00 

10 

Alaska  Dispatch 

5.00 

22 

Valdez  Miner 

3.50 

22 

Cordova  Times 

10.00 

22 

Chitina  Leader 

3.00 

22 

Seattle  Times 

18.00 

22 

Daily  Alaskan 

9.00 

22 

Post  Intelligencer 

9.00 

22 

Petersburg  Report 

3.00 

28 

McCarthy  "Weekly  News 

7.50 

28 

Juneau  Transfer  Co 

.75 

31 

J.  V.  Ennette 

25.00 

31 

Alaska  Citizen 

20.00 

31 

J.  Wilev  &  Sons  (Inc.) 

2.25 

Aug.    5 

United  States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co 

13.50 

•Nov.    3 

Kaser  &  Davis  Transfer  Co 

.70 

3 

A.  Eikland 

42.50 

3 

Nenana  News 

15.00 

3 

.50 

3 

C.  W.  Young  Co 

110.50 

3 

12.00 

3 

Ketchikan  Alaska  Chronicle 

10.00 

3 

J.  V.  Ennette 

25.00 

3 

Seward  Gateway 

10.00 

3 

20.00 

3 

A.  Eikland 

166. 00 

3 

Cash  Cole  Transfer 

1.75 

3 

Juneau  Transfer  Co." 

5.00 

3 

2.70 

3 

J.  V.  Ennette 

25.00 

3 

100.  00 

3 

Pacific  Fisherman 

3.0C 

3 

25.00 

5 

American  Railway  Express  Co 

13.15 

5 

25.50 

24 

2.90 

29 

J.  L.  Clarke 

25.00 

29 

100. 00 

Dec.    8 

13.55 

8 

A.  F.  Knight 

1.50 

8 

3.00 

8 

Britts  Pharmacy 

.50 

15 

Aldine  Book  Co. 

13.88 

15 

do 

16.38 

15 

2.50 

23 

5.00 

23 

1.65 

23 

A.  Eikland 

92.00 

31 

25.00 

31 

Rev.  A.  P.  Kashevarofl 

100. 00 

1920. 
Jan.     9 

10.00 

9 

Winter  &  Pond  Co. .                                                       

55.00 

9 

2.00 

16 

12.00 

21 

3.75 

21 

National  Geographic  Society 

2.50 

23 

63.33 

31 

J.  L.  Clarke 

25.00 

Feb.     5 

3.00 

5 

C.  S.  Hubbell...                                                    

7.09 

Mar.     6 

3.00 

6 

1.77 

6 

25.00 

6 

1.00 

31 

J.  K.  Gill  Co 

5.63 

31 

J.  L.  Clarke 

25.00 

31 

A.  P.  Kashevarofl . .                                                   

100.  00 

Apr.  10 
22 

12.00 

13.50 

22 

215.  00 

30 

25.00 

30 

100.  00 

30 

2.50 
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Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum  fund 
from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30, 1920— Continued. 

DISBURSEMENTS— Continued. 


Date. 

Paid  to- 

Voucher i    kwnMm4. 
j^q          Amount. 

1920. 
May  29 
29 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

5100. 00 

25.00 

29 

1.84 

5,000.00 
7.00 

16 

ll.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co 

21 

47.15 

30 

A .  P.  Kashevaroff 

100.00 

30 

J.  V.  Ennette...                                          

25.00 

7, 198.  72 

Total  receipts $14, 308. 24 

Total  disbursements 7, 198. 72 

Balance,  July  1,  1920 7, 109.  52 

Appendix  B. 

Register  of  Federal  and  Territorial  officials  and  employees. 
Federal  Government. 


Governor. — Thomas  Riggs,  jr. 
Secretary  to  the  governor. — G.  W.  Folta. 

UNITED   STATES   SURVEYOR   GENERAL'S   OFFICE,   JUNEAU. 

Surveyor  general. — Robert  J.  Sommers. 

Chief  clerk. — Martin  George. 

Chief  draftsman.— Edward  P.  Kendall. 

Draftsman. — Byron  L.  Fitch. 

Financial  and  general  clerk. — Charles  E.  Naghel. 

Typewriter. — Nina  J.  Ford. 

Messenger. — Marcus  E.  Russell. 

FIFXD. 

United  States  deputy  surveyors. — Arthur  G.  Blake,  Nome;  H.  P.  M.  Birkin- 
bine,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  H.  P.  Crowther,  Ketchikan ;  Raymond  F.  Grefe,  Juneau ; 
William  A.  Hesse,  Cordova;  Charles  S.  Huhbell,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Henry  C. 
Ingram,  Fairbanks;  Frank  A.  Metcalf,  Juneau  :  D.  E.  Stubbs,  Aniak ;  F.  J.  Wet- 
trick.  Seattle  Wash. ;  Harold  H.  Waller,  Seattle,  Wash. 

United  States  mineral  surveyors. — Asa  C.  Baldwin,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Arthur 
G.  Blake,  Nome;  H.  P.  Crowther,  Ketchikan;  William  W.  Elmer,  Portland, 
Oreg. ;  Raymond  F.  Grefe,  Juneau;  William  A.  Hesse,  Cordova;  Charles  S. 
Hubbell,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Henry  C.  Ingram,  Fairbanks;  Frank  A.  Metcalf, 
Juneau;  John  A.  McQuinn,  Latouche;  O.  Adrian  Nelson,  Chitina ;  Irving  McK. 
Reed,  Nome;  D.  B.  Skinner,  Port  Blakeley,  Wash. ;  D.  E.  Stubbs,  Aniak;  Harold 
H.  Waller,  Seattle,  Wash.;  F.  J.  Wettrick,  Seattle,  Wash.;  John  A.  Wilson, 
Nome. 

UNITED   STATES  LAND   OFFICE. 

Division  No.  1.— Frank  A.  Boyle,  register,  Juneau ;  Miss  E.  A.  Frisbee,  clerk, 
Juneau. 

Division  No.  2. — Thomas  McGann,  ex  officio  register,  Nome;  E.  R.  Jordan,  ex 
officio  receiver,  Nome. 

Division  No.  3. — Included  in  division  No.  1. 
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Division  No.  4. — H.  Claude  Kelly,  ex  officio  register,  Fairbanks ;  L.  T.  Erwin, 
ex  officio  receiver ;  Roscoe  F.  Washburn,  clerk,  Fairbanks. 

Field  division  {headquarters,  Juneau). — Chief,  George  A.  Parks;  special  agent, 
Walter  B.  Heisel ;  timber  cruiser,  H.  K.  Carlisle;  clerk  and  stenographer,  Gil- 
bert A.  Tuben. 

UNITED   STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Theodore  Chapin,  geologist  (in  charge  of  Geological  Survey  office),  Anchorage. 
George  H.  Canfield,  assistant  engineer  (in  charge  of  stream-gauging  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service),  Juneau. 

UNITED    STATES   BUREAU    OF    MINES. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  experiment  station,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. — 
J.  A.  Davis,  superintendent;  Paul  Hopkins,  analytical  chemist  and  mineralogist; 
Karl  T.  Sparks,  mining  engineer  ;  Mrs.  D.  R.  Gillette,  chief  clerk  ;  Geo.  A.  Lander- 
king,  mechanic. 

UNITED    STATES    BUREAU    OF   EDUCATION. 
SCHOOLS  FOR  NATIVES. 

Commissioner  of  Education. — P.  P.  Claxton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Education  for  Alaska. — W.  T.  Lopp,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Supply  agent. — H.  O.  Sinclair,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Special  disbursing  agent. — C.  C.  Bestor,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Superintendent  southeastern  district. — C.  W.  Hawkesworth,  Juneau. 

Superintendent  sowthwestern  district. — A.  H.  Miller,  Anchorage. 

Superintendent  upper  Yukon  district. — F.  L.  Forbes,  Tanana*. 

Superintendent  western  district. — J.  H.  Kilbuck,  Akiak. 

Superintendent  Seward  Peninsula  district. — E.  D.  Evans,  Nome. 

Superintendent  northwestern  district. — J.  H.  Maguire,  Kotzebue. 

Physicians. — A.  Drtina,  Nushagak ;  H.  C.  Randle,  Nulato  ;  J.  Venters,  Akiak ; 
C.  Welch,  Nome;  L.  P.  Dawes,  Juneau;  W.  H.  Chase,  Cordova;  N.  M.  Cook, 
Kotzebue ;  W.  A.  Borland,  Hoonah. 

ALASKAN  ENGINEERING  COMMISSION. 

ANCHORAGE. 

Chairman. — Col.  F.  Mears. 

Assistant  chief  in  engineer,  in  charge  southern  division. — Wm.  Gerig. 

Engineer  in  charge,  supply  division. — H.  P.  Warren. 

Examiner  of  accounts. — Burton  H.  Barndollar. 

Engineer,  maintenance  of  way  and  construction. — F.  A.  Hansen. 

Bridge  engineer. — Walter  J.  H.  Fogelstrom. 

Special  disbursing  agent. — Royden  D.  Chase. 

Trainmaster. — John  T.  Cunningham. 

General  storekeeper. — W.  R.  Manning. 

Chief  accountant. — J.  C.  Seeley. 

Receiving  and  forwarding  agent. — William  O.  Cuningham. 

Resident  mining  engineer. — Sumner  S.  Smith. 

Chief  surgeon. — Dr.  J.  B.  Beeson. 

Chief  clerk. — Chas.  L.  Mason. 

Acting  manager,  land  and  industrial  department. — William  B.  Clayton. 

Superintendent,  telegraph  and  ^telephone  department. — E.  R.  McFarland. 

NENANA. 

Engineer  in  charge  northern  division. — Frederick  D.  Browne. 

Toivn-site  manager. — Carl  Schmidt. 

Special  disbursing  agent. — Frank  T.  Doner. 

Chief  accountant. — J.  E.  Mcintosh. 

Storekeeper. — Robert  S.  Donaldson. 

Chief  surgeon. — Malcolm  E.  Smith. 

Superintendent  of  transportation. — Walter  B.  Reaburn. 
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SEWARD. 

Receiving  and  forwarding  agent. — J.  J.  Ryan. 
Assistant  engineer. — G.  W.  Col  well. 
Special  disbursing  agent. — Edgar  R.  Tarwater. 
Surgeon. — J.  H.  Romig. 

FAIRBANKS. 

Superintendent  and  special  disbursing  agent. — John  Raap. 

GAME  WARDENS. 

Division  No.  1. — J.  C.  Lund,  Juneau;  James  H.  Foster,  Ketchikan;  Charlie 
Klontech,  Sitka. 

Division  No.  2. — Martin  O.  Solberg,  Nome. 

Division  No.  3. — J.  A.  Baughman,  Seward;  Emil  Berg,  Kenai ;  Edward  Young, 
Chitina ;  F.  A.  Martin,  Anchorage. 

Division  No.  4- — L-  F.  Protzman,  Fairbanks;  James  M.  Burrows,  Eureka; 
Robert  E.  Steel,  Eagle. 

SPECIAL    OFFICERS    FOR    SUPPRESSION    OF   LIQUOR   TRAFFIC    AMONG    NATIVES. 

J.  F.  McDonald,  Juneau ;  Thomas  P.  Killeen,  Nome ;  Joseph  A.  Bourke, 
Valdez ;  T.  M.  Italio,  Yakutat ;  John  A.  Moe,  Fairbanks. 

ALASKA   HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

Custodian. — Gov.  Thomas  Riggs,  jr. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE. 
DIVISION    NO.    1. 

Judge. — Robert  W.  Jennings,  Juneau. 

Court  stenographer. — L.  A.  Green,  Juneau. 

Clerk  of  court. — J.  W.  Bell. 

Deputy  clerks. — Lafe  E.  Spray,  Venetia  F.  Pugh,  Juneau ;  James  F.  Warder, 
Ketchikan ;  Joseph  J.  F.  Ward,  Skagway ;  John  T.  Reed,  Hyder. 

Court  librarian. — James  F.  Hurley,  Juneau. 

United  States  marshal. — Josias  M.  Tanner,  Juneau. 

Chief  deputy. — W.  W.  Casey,  jr.,  Juneau. 

Deputy  marshals. — N.  O.  Hardy,  Juneau ;  George  L.  Johnson,  Douglas ;  Fred 
E.  Tanner,  Skagway ;  J.  W.  Combs,  Haines ;  Noah  Howell,  Petersburg ;  Thomas 
Dalgity,  Wrangell ;  Walter  B.  Sharpe,  Ketchikan;  J.  K.  Green,  Hyder;  J.  J. 
Egan,  Tenakee ;  Henry  L.  Bahrt,  Sitka ;  Charles  H.  Passells,  Hoonah ;  J.  K. 
Smith,  Craig. 

United  States  attorney. — James  A.  Smiser,  Juneau. 

Assistant  United  States  attorneys. — James  L.  Backstrom,  Juneau ;  John  F. 
Coffey,  Ketchikan. 

Clerk  to  United  States  attorney. — Ina  S.  Liebhardt,  Juneau. 

United  States  commissioners. — Newark  L.  Burton,  Juneau ;  John  Henson, 
Douglas;  James  F.  Warder,  Ketchikan;  Joseph  J.  F.  Ward,  Skagway;  William 
G.  Thomas,  Wrangell;  Martin  S.  Perkins,  Petersburg;  George  W.  Hinchman, 
Haines ;  R.  W.  De  Armond,  Sitka ;  John  T.  Reed,  Hyder ;  W.  D.  McLeod,  Craig ; 
C.  P.  Case,  Tenakee ;  W.  A.  Borland,  Hoonah ;  E.  M.  Axelson,  Yakutat ;  A.  H. 
Kuettner,  Killisnoo ;  F.  A.  Hills,  Chichagof ;  Edward  Marsden,  Metlakatla ; 
U.  S.  Rush,  Kasaan. 

Special  agent  in  charge  of  bureau  of  investigation. — N.  H.  Castle. 

DIVISION    NO.    2. 

Judge. — William  A.  Holzheimer,  Nome. 

Court  stenographer. — O.  H.  Lamoreux,  Nome. 

Clerk  of  court. — Thomas  McGann,  Nome. 

Deputy  clerks. — AY.  C.  McGuire,  A.  C.  Dilg,  Earl  C.  Modini,  Nome. 

United  States  marshal. — Emmet  R.  Jordan,  Nome. 
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Chief  deputy. — Adrian  B.  Miller,  Nome. 

Deputy  United  States  marshals. — Elmer  Reed,  Charles  E.  Sandford,  Catherine 

A.  Anpher,  Nome ;  T.  W.  Coady,  Fortuna  Ledge ;  James  E.  Proctor,  St.  Michael ; 
Eric  Johnson,  Council;  Robert  H.  Humber,  Candle. 

United  States  attorney. — J.  M.  Clements,  Nome. 

Clerk  to  United  States  attorney. — Richard  Clements,  Nome. 

United  States  commissioners. — Hugh  O'Neill,  Nome;  D.  W.  Cram,  Barrow; 
Rodney  S.  Dimmick,  Candle ;  C.  O.  Steiner,  Council ;  George  L.  Stanley,  Kiana ; 
George  F.  Marsh  Marshall ;  Charles  J.  Koen,  St.  Michael ;  William  N.  Marx, 
Teller;  Henry  Sethmann,  Haycock. 

DIVISION    NO.    3. 

Judge. — Fred  M.  Brown. 

Court  stenographer. — Isaac  Hamburger. 

Clerk  of  court. — Arthur  Lang. 

Deputy  clerks. — C.  H.  Wilcox,  Pauline  Lang,  A.  E.  Rucker,  Valdez ;  Leopold 
David,  Anchorage;  W.  H.  Whittlesey,  Seward;  Thomas  S.  Scott,  Cordova. 

United  States  marshal. — F.  R.  Brenneman,  Valdez. 

Chief  deputy. — J.  H.  D.  Bouse,  Valdez. 

Deputy  United  States  marshals. — A.  C.  Dowling,  S.  O.  Casler,  J.  A.  Roseen, 
Valdez ;  C.  W.  Mos^man,  Anchorage ;  William  L.  Fursman,  Cordova ;  W.  J. 
Feaster,  Chitina ;  Ralph  Reed,  Seward ;  Karl  Armstrong,  Kodiak ;  Charles 
McCallum,  Unga ;  Paul  Buckley,  Unalaska ;  W.  F.  Lows,  Dillingham ;  H.  C. 
Kavanaugh,  McCarthy ;  A.  F.  Hoffman,  Matanuska ;  C.  W.  Harrington,  Sel- 
dovia ;  H.  M.  Conrad.  Latouche. 

United  States  attorney. — William  A.  Munly,  Valdez. 

Assistant  United  States  attorneys. — John  B.  Miller,  Valdez ;  J.  L.  Truitt, 
Anchorage. 

United  States  commissioners. — N.  E.  Bolshanin,  Unalaska;  William  O'Connor, 
Chitina;  C.  Parker  Smith,  McCarthy;  R.  H.  L.  Noaks,  Cordova;  Fred  Phillips, 
Iliamna ;  Charles  C.  Naughton,  Katalla ;  Leopold  David,  Anchorage ;  Z.  T. 
Halferty,  Kodiak;  William  Nielsen,  Naknek ;  W.  H.  Whittlesey,  Seward;  J.  F. 
Major,  Talkeetna ;  F.  C.  Driffield,  Unga ;  George  J.  Love,  Valdez ;  Anthony 
McGettigan,  Chisana. 

Commissioners  with  powers  of  justice  of  the  peace  only. — R.  D.  Chase,  An- 
chorage ;  H.  P.  Sullivan,  Latouche ;  Eugene  R.  Bogart,  Seldovia ;  Capt.  B.  L. 
Brockway,  United  States  Coast  Guard,  cutter  Unalga;  Capt.  Walter  A.  Wiley, 
United  States  Coast  Guard  cutter  Algonquin;  Capt.  Frank  L.  Austin,  United 
States  Coast  Guard  cutter  Bothwell;  Capt.  Charles  F.  Howell,  United  States 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Earp ;  A.  H.  Proctor,  St.  George  Island. 

DIVISION    NO.    4. 

Judge. — Charles  E.  Bunnell,  Fairbanks. 

Court  stenographer. — E.  T.  Wolcott,  Fairbanks. 

Clerk  of  court. — H.  Claude  Kelly,  Fairbanks. 

Chief  deputy  clerk. — Grace  Fisher,  Fairbanks. 

Deputy  clerks. — Harry  G.  Watson,  Richard  H.  Geoghegan,  Fairbanks ;  William 

B.  Thomas,  Flat ;  Thomas  J.  De  Vane,  Ruby. 
United  States  marshal. — L.  T.  Erwin,  Fairbanks. 
Chief  deputy  marshal. — J.  H.  Miller,  Fairbanks. 

Deputy  marshals. — M.  O.  Carlson,  Emily  Townsend,  John  C.  Wood,  John  J. 
Buckley,  Fairbanks;  Peter  McMullen,  McGrath ;  E.  H.  Poppell,  Circle;  G.  G. 
Geraghty,  Flat ;  C.  L.  Vawter,  Tanana ;  John  B.  Powers,  Eagle ;  Thomas  H. 
Long,  Ruby ;  E.  D.  Heppenstall,  Wiseman ;  J.  L.  Anders,  Hot  Springs ;  C.  T. 
Spencer,  Fort  Yukon ;  M.  F.  Miller,  Brooks ;  James  Hagan,  Nenana. 

United  States  attorney. — R.  F.  Roth,  Fairbanks. 

Assistant  United  States  attorneys. — E.  Coke  Hill,  Ruby;  Howard  J.  Atwell, 
Fairbanks. 

Clerk  to  United  States  attorney. — Emma  Haggren,  Fairbanks. 

United  Stales  commissioners. — Andrew  M.  Bainbridge,  Livengood ;  Thomas  G. 
Carter,  Beaver  City ;  John  J.  Donovan,  Franklin ;  J.  C.  Delm,  Tanana ;  Thomas 
J.  De  Vane,  Ruby  ;  Wilbur  F.  Green,  McGrath  ;  A.  J.  Griffin,  Richardson  ;  William 
E.  Garrett,  Rampart;  Reed  W.  Heilig,  Fairbanks;  Preston  J.  Hilliard,  Eagle; 
John  C.  Boyle,  Circle;  George  W.  Hoffman,  Napamute;  Howard  R.  Moore,  Flat; 
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Robert  S.  McDonald,  Nenana ;  B.  B.  Smith,  Opliir ;  C.  Herbert  Wilson,  Kantishna ; 
Frank  O.  White,  Fort  Yukon;  Daniel  Webster,  Wiseman;  Charles  M.  Browning, 
Hot  Springs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE. 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 

Agent  at  large. — Ward  T.  Bower,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Assistant  agents  at  large. — Edward  M.  Ball,  Juneau;  Harry  J.  Christoffers, 
Seattle;  Shirley  A.  Baker,  Dillingham;  Henry  C.  Scudder,  Cordova. 

Inspector. — Calvin  F.  Townsend,  Fairbanks. 

Wardens  at  large. — Lemuel  G.  Wingard,  Naknek;  Fred  H.  Gray,  Wrangell; 
M.  J.  O'Connor,  Haines;  Joseph  N.  Braun,  Ikatan. 

Superintendent  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. — A.  H.  Proctor,  St.  Paul  Island. 

Agent  and  caretaker. — Henry  D.  Aller,  St.  Paul  Island. 

Assistant  agent. — Herschel  Silverstone,  St.  Paul  Island. 

Physician. — Dr.  H.  H.  Stromberger,  St.  Paul  Island. 

Teachers. — Richard  Culbertson,  Lois  L.  Proctor,  St.  Paul  Island. 

Assistants.— W.  C.  Allis,  H.  C.  Peterson,  St.  Paul  Island. 

Agent  and  caretaker. — C.  E.  Crompton,  St.  George  Island. 

Storekeeper. — E.  C.  Johnston,  St.  George  Island. 

Physician. — Dr.  W.  P.  Murphy,  St.  George  Island. 

Teacher. — Carl  E.  Fletcher,  St.  George  Island. 

Superintendents  of  fisheries  stations. — Edwin  Wentworth,  Afognak ;  C.  H.  Van 
Atta,  Yes  Bay. 

Masters  fisheries  steamers. — Eider,  A.  H.  Mellick,  Unalaska ;  Osprey,  Edwin 
Hofstad,  Cordova  ;  Murre,  George  Naud,  WTrangell ;  Auklet,  J.  L.  Nevill,  Wrangell. 

STEAMBOAT- INSPECTION   SERVICE. 
JUNEAU   DISTRICT. 

Local  inspector  of  hulls. — George  H.  Whitney,  Juneau. 
Local  inspector  of  boilers. — William  J.  Howell,  Juneau. 
Clerk  to  local  inspectors. — George  E.  Mann,  Juneau. 

ST.    MICHAEL   DISTRICT. 

JLocal  inspector  of  hulls. — Harry  W.  Ravens. 
Local  inspector  of  boilers. — Savine  L.  Craft. 
*)lerk  to  local  inspectors. — Wilson  W.  Brine. 

LIGHTHOUSE    SERVICE. 

SIXTEENTH    DISTRICT,    KETCHIKAN. 

Superintendent. — Walter  C.  Dibrell. 

First  assistant  superintendent. — Clarence  H.  Robinson. 

Second  assistant  superintendent. — Charles  N.  Elliot. 

Chief  clerk. — Thomas  Wood. 

Clerks. — A.  Mary  Mitchell,  Marie  A.  Bishop. 

Depot  keeper. — Rolf  Foosness. 

Mechanician. — William  J.  Wright. 

Foreman. — Michael  Harris. 

TREASURY   DEPARTMENT. 

INTERNAL   REVENUE. 

Field  deputy. — Charles  C.  John,  Juneau. 

Stamp  deputy. — George  Hutchinson,  Fairbanks  (office  abolished). 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE. 

Medical  officers. — Curtis  Welch,  Nome ;  Leonard  O.  Sloane,  Juneau  ;  Joseph  A. 
Silvermann,  Valdez ;  H.  C.  Story,  Ketchikan;  T.  H.  B.  Runnals,  Skagway; 
W.  W.  Council,  Cordova. 
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CUSTOM S    SERVICE. 

Collector. — John  W.  Troy,  Juneau. 

Special  deputy  collector.— O.  D.  Garfield,  Juneau. 

Deputy  collectors  in  charge. — Milson  S.  Dobbs,  Ketchikan ;  F.  E.  Bronson, 
Wrangell;  Fred  J.  Vandewall,  Skagway ;  J.  J.  Hillard,  Eagle;  R.  W.  J.  Reed, 
Nome ;  N.  E.  Bolshanin,  Unalaska ;  Edwin  R.  Stivers,  St.  Michael ;  John  Elden, 
Fortymile;  George  Kennedy,  Cordova;  John  C.  Allen,  Petersburg;  V.  V.  Wal- 
ters, Sulzer. 

Deputy  collectors  and  inspectors. — M.  S.  Whittier,  Juneau ;  George  M.  Simp- 
kins,  Juneau ;  George  W.  Woodruff,  Ketchikan ;  John  L.  Abrams,  Ketchikan ; 
G.  G.  Miller,  Skagway ;  S.  H.  Brown,  Nakat. 

Inspector, — F.  R.  Havens,  Prince  Rupert. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

BIOLOGICAL    SURVEY. 

Dr.  Seymour  Hadwen,  in  charge  investigations  of  diseases  and  parasites  of 
reindeer,  Unalakleet ;  Dr.  George  F.  Root,  veterinarian  assistant  in  reindeer  in- 
vestigations;  L.  J.  Palmer,  in  charge  reindeer  grazing  investigations  and  fur 
warden ;  H.  W.  Johnston,  assistant  in  grazing  investigations  and  fur  warden, 
Unalakleet ;  O.  J.  Murie,  in  charge  investigations  of  caribou  herds,  with  special 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  reindeer  industry,  and  fur  warden,  Fair- 
banks ;    Donald   Stevenson,   reservation   warden   and   fur   warden,   Unalaska ; 

A.  M.  Bailey,  chief  fur  warden  and  United  States  game  warden,  Juneau;  R.  C. 
Steele,  fur  warden,  Seattle,  Wash. 

EXPERIMENTAL  STATIONS. 

Agronomist  in  charge. — C.  C.  Georgeson,  D.  Sc,  Sitka. 

Assistants  in  charge. — M.  D.  Snodgrass,  B.  Sc,  Fairbanks;  G.  W.  Gasser, 

B.  Sc,  Rampart ;  F.  E.  Rader,  B.  Sc,  Matanuska ;  W.  T.  White,  B.  Sc,  Kodiak. 
Assistant. — B.  C.  Parker,  D.  V.  M.,  Kodiak. 

Clerk  and  stenographer. — E.  Hansen,  Sitka. 

WEATHER  BUREAU. 

Meteorologist  in  charge. — Melvin  B.  Summers,  Juneau. 

Observer. — C.  R.  Scothorn,  Juneau. 

Special  meteorological  observers. — Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Turnbull,  Eagle ;  Clarence  L. 
Lovegren,  Nome ;  Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Georgeson,  Sitka ;  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Dehn, 
Tanana ;  Mrs.  Myrtle  F.  Billings,  Valdez. 

FOREST  SERVICE. 

Tongass  National  Forest. 

Forest  supervisor. — Charles  H.  Flory,  Ketchikan. 

Deputy  forest  supervisor. — C.  T.  Gardner. 

Clerk  and  fiscal  agent. — Louis  King,  Ketchikan. 

Forest  clerk. — Marion  E.  Carpenter,  Ketchikan. 

Deputy  forest  supervisors. — George  H.  Peterson,  Sitka;  J.  L.  MacKechnie, 
Petersburg. 

Forest  examiners. — R.  A.  Zeller,  R.  L.  Cline,  Ketchikan. 

Forest  rangers. — H.  E.  Smith,  Craig;  J.  P.  Williams,  Juneau;  W.  J.  Jones, 
Ketchikan. 

Pilot  and  gas  engineer. — Lyle  W.  Blodgett,  Ketchikan. 

Chugach  National  Forest. 

Superintendent  of  Alaskan  forests. — Charles  H.  Flory,  Ketchikan. 

Forest  supervisor. — C.  T.  Beach,  Cordova. 

Deputy  supervisor. — W.  J.  McDonald,  Cordova. 

Forest  rangers. — O.  A.  Strand,  Katalla ;  G.  C.  Haneman,  Seward. 

Forest  clerk. — L.  C.  Pratt,  Cordova. 
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BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS. 


Senior  highway  engineer. — Chester  W.  Cheatham,  Ketchikan. 
Clerk. — Walter  Steppe,  Ketchikan. 

WAR   DEPARTMENT. 

Board  of  Alaska  Road  Commissioners,  Juneau. 

President. — John  G.  Steese,  colonel,  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

Engineer  officer. — John  C.  Gotwals,  lieutenant  colonel,  Engineers,  United 
States  Army. 

Secretary  and  disbursing  officer. — C.  S.  Ward,  captain,  Engineers,  United 
States  Army. 

Chief  clerk  and  assistant  disbursing  officer. — Sidney  L.  Carter. 

POST   OFFICE   DEPARTMENT. 

Presidential  postmasters. — Everett  M.  McPhee,  Anchorage;  Chas.  H.  Scheffler, 
Cordova ;  Thomas  H.  Deal,  Fairbanks ;  Zina  M.  Bradford,  Juneau ;  Albert  Wile, 
Ketchikan ;  R.  S.  McDonald,  Nenana ;  John  J.  Walsh,  Nome ;  Any  Howell, 
Petersburg ;  Wm.  E.  Root,  Seward ;  Martin  Conway,  Skagway ;  Geo.  W.  Rob- 
bins  (acting),  Valdez;  John  W.  Stedman,  Wrangell. 

Fourth-class  postmasters. — Emelian  Petellin,  Afognak;  Earle  M.  Forrest, 
Akiak ;  Hugh  McGlashan,  Akutan  ;  H.  M.  McKanna,  Amalga ;  N.  D.  Sheppard, 
Andreafsky ;  Duke  E.  Stubbs,  Aniak ;  J.  W.  Chapman,  Anvik ;  Ethel  Linton, 
Baranof;  D.  W.  Cram,  Barrow;  H.  L.  Rowley,  Bayview ;  J.  A.  McDonald, 
Berry;  John  W.  Felder,  Bethel;  Wm.  D.  English,  Bettles;  Edith  B.  Dimmick, 
Candle ;  M.  R.  Boyd,  Chatanika ;  Geo.  T.  Myers,  Chatham;  J.  L.  Freeburn,  Chi- 
chagof;  Chas.  Peters,  Chickaloon ;  I.  H.  Vanhook,  Chicken;  Ivor  Wallin,  Chig- 
nik ;  C.  A.  Simons,  Chisana ;  A.  G.  Morey,  Chitina ;  T.  A.  Heckman,  Chomley ; 
Thos.  Hunter,  Circle;  Agnes  Skof,  Cleary ;  Thos.  R.  Glass,  Copper  Center;  A. 
B.  Kinne,  Council;  C.  E.  Hibbs,  Craig;  G.  H.  Birch,  Dan  Creek;  Chas.  C. 
Taggart,  Deadwood ;  Boris  Magids,  Deering ;  John  Miller,  Dempsey ;  J.  C.  Love, 
Dillingham ;  V.  D.  Cook,  Dolomi ;  John  L.  White,  Dome ;  John  Henson,  Douglas ; 
Mrs.  Birgitte  Hofstad,  Doyhof ;  Ella  M.  Wages,  Eagle ;  A.  D.  S.  Myers,  Ellamar ; 
Frank  M.  Kelly,  Eska ;  Helen  Grant,  Flat;  J.  T.  Allen,  Fort  Liscum ;  H.  Roy 
Hunter,  Marshall ;  Fort  Yukon ;  Lizzie  J.  Woods,  White ;  John  Metzger,  Fox ; 
John  Roberts,  Franklin;  J.  T.  Barron,  Funter ;  Irene  Brady,  Golovin;  W.  R. 
Millard,  Granite  Mine;  Elizabeth  Griffith,  Gulkana;  Albert  G.  Mosier,  Gypsum; 
N.  G.  Hanson,.  Haines;  P.  E.  Harris,  Hawk  Inlet;  Frances  L.  Gunderson,  Hay- 
cock ;  Louise  R.  Gervais,  Harris ;  Philip  I.  Delon,  Holy  Cross ;  Louise  Kane, 
Hoonah ;  Ferdinand  Martin,  Hope ;  Wm.  O.  Young,  Hot  Springs ;  Chas.  W. 
Hawkesworth,  Hydaburg;  Eldred  L.  Meyer,  Hyder;  Dorothy  M.  Soraci,  Idita- 
rod ;  B.  S.  Fass,  Uiamna ;  C.  F.  M.  Cole,  Jack  Wade ;  E.  Kirberger,  Kake ;  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Kantishna ;  Edith  J.  Nelson,  Kasaan ;  David  H.  White,  Katalla ;  H. 
G.  Singer,  Kenai ;  Stephen  Birch,  Kennecott ;  John  Mellin,  Kiana ;  A.  H.  Kett- 
ner,  Killisnoo ;  E.  B.  Morgan,  King  Cove ;  J.  P.  Lindsay,  Klawock ;  Z.  T.  Hal- 
ferty,  Kodiak ;  W.  S.  Thompson,  Kokrines;  J.  P.  Hadley,  Kotzebue;  Frank  S. 
Barnes,  Lake  Bay ;  A.  F.  Erickson,  Latouche ;  O.  P.  Gausted,  Livengood ;  Sam 
Campbell,  Long;  F.  L.  Bassett,  Loring;  Mary  M.  Cole,  McCarthy;  Fannie  L. 
Clough,  McGrath;  L.  S.  Wickersham,  McKinley ;  H.  E.  Peckenpaugh,  Mata- 
nuska ;  D.  F.  Eagan,  Meehan ;  James  Evans,  Metlakatla ;  J.  P.  Hannon,  Mile 
Seven ;  J.  F.  Kelly,  Miller  House ;  Gust  W.  Johnson,  Moose  Creek ;  V.  L.  Sedg- 
wick, Naknek ;  F.  M.  Young,  Nation ;  G.  M.  Esterly,  Nizina ;  C.  E.  Danforth, 
Nolan;  Frank  Lyons,  Nulato ;  August  H.  Mittendorff,  Nushagak ;  Peter  W. 
Carlson  Opliir ;  G.  O.  White,  Palmer;  H.  J.  Ahrenstedt,  Point  Astley ;  Patrick 
McDonnell,  Poorman ;  H.  J.  Sackett,  Port  Walter ;  G.  A.  Stecker,  Quinhagak ; 
J.  Rahmstorf,  Rampart;  A.  J.  Griffin,  Richardson;  H.  A.  Clarke,  Ruby;  C.  J. 
Koen,  St.  Michael ;  Effie  Jackson,  Salchaket ;  S.  A.  G.  Holmberg,  Sanak ;  A. 
Grosvold.  Sand  Point ;  Mary  C.  Goddard,  Sanitarium ;  Mae  Harrington,  Sel- 
dovia;  S.  Pedersen.  Shakan ;  F.  M.  Sickler,  Shungnak;  Marie  T.  Dunklee, 
Sitka ;  A.  B.  Heins,  Snettisham ;  Thos.  Shaughnessy,  Solomon ;  E.  P.  Kennedy, 
Speel  River;  J.  A.  Kemp,  Steel  Creek;  V.  J.  Dwyer,  Strelna ;  V.  V.  Walters, 
Sulzer;  H.  Van  Hoivels,  Sundimi ;  II.  W.  Nagley,  Susitna ;  J.  A.  A.  Moeller, 
Taku    Harbor;    T.    P.    Weatherell,    Takeetna ;    Theodore    Dieclrick,    Tanana; 
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David  W.  Johnston,  Taylor;  Emil  J.  Gehrmann,  Teller;  Edward  Snyder, 
Tenakee;  Anna  M.  Stevenson,  Thane;  Augustus  R.  Hoare,  Tigara ;  Eugene  A. 
Harries,  Tofty ;  Frank  E.  Moore,  Tokeen ;  Chris.  Petersen,  Tokotna  ;  Louise 
Vachon,  Tolovana ;  Alex.  Sutherland,  T  read  well ;  E.  J.  Demeree,  Tyee ;  Chas. 
A.  Traeger,  Unalakleet ;  Louis  Strauss,  Unalaska ;  F.  C.  Driffield,  Unga ;  C.  E. 
Taylor,  Uyak ;  Eugene  Wacker,  Wacker ;  A.  Nagozruk,  Wales ;  H.  E.  Wilmoth, 
Wasilla;  Sylvia  S.  Yates,  Windham;  Fred  Brentlinger,  Woodchopper ;  E.  M 
Axelson,  Yakutat. 

RAILWAY    MAIL    SERVICE. 

Tanana. — E.  G.  Wetzler,  assistant  chief  clerk. 
Cordova. — Alvah  Eames,  assistant  chief  clerk. 

NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 
ALASKAN   COAL  COMMISSION. 

Senior  member. — Commander  Otto  C.  Dowling,  United  States  Navy,  Chicka- 
loon. 

Members.— Lieut.  Phil  J.  Weiss,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.-3 ;  Lieut.  Robert  T.  Canon, 
Medical  Corps,  United  States  Navy ;  Lieut.  Hugh  J.  McManus,  Supply  Corps, 
United  States  Navy ;  Lieut.  Richard  H.  Gifford,  Construction  Corps,  United 
States  Navy,  Chickaloon. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR. 

IMMIGRATION   SERVICE. 

Inspector  in  charge. — William  G.  Strench,  Ketchikan. 

Immigrant  inspectors. — Charles  W.  Durkee,  jr.,  Ketchikan;  John  C.  Bailey, 
Skagway. 

CONGRESSIONAL. 

Delegate  to  Congress. — George  B.  Grigsby,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretary  to  Delegate. — John  J.  Reagan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT,   JUNEAU. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Governor. — Thomas  Riggs,  jr. 

Clerk  to  the  governor. — Louis  L.  Harding. 

Clerk. — Frances  Meisenzahl. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    SECRETARY. 


Ex  officio  secretary. — Robert  J.  Sommers. 

Chief  clerk. — A.  W.  Fox. 

Assistant  clerk. — Celia  McLaughlin. 


OFFICE    OF    THE    TREASURER. 


Treasurer. — Walstein  G.  Smith. 
Chief  clerk.— Charles  E.  Harland. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

Attorney  general. — Jerry  C.  Murphy. 
Clerk  to  attorney  general. — Delia  B.  Chace. 

OFFICE  OF  MINE  INSPECTOR. 

Mine  inspector  {ex  officio  labor  commissioner) .— B.  D.  Stewart. 

PUBLICITY  BUREAU. 

Chief.— Ei.  J.  White. 

Assistant  chief. — J.  L.  Cavanaugh, 
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OFFICE  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Commissioner  of  education. — Lester  D.  Henderson. 
Secretary  to  commissioner. — Marie  Drake. 

OFFICE  OF  COMMISSIONER   OF  HEALTH. 

Commissioner  of  health. — Dr.  L.  O.  Sloane. 
Clerk.— Edith  Sheelor. 

BUREAU  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Registrar. — Robert  J.  Sommers,  Juneau. 
Clerk. — Celia  McLaughlin,  Juneau. 

BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS  AUTHORIZED  BY  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURE. 

BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 

President. — Gov.  Thomas  Riggs,  jr. 

Members. — John   Sundback,  Nome;   John  Ronan,   Seward;   J.   R.  Heekmao, 
Ketchikan ;  D.  A.  Sutherland,  Juneau. 

SHIPPING   BOARD. 

Chairman. — Gov.  Thomas  Riggs,  jr. 
Secretary. — Robert  J.  Sommers. 
Treasurer. — Walstein  G.  Smith. 
General  counsel. — J.  C.  Murphy. 
Special  counsel. — Maurice  D.  Leehey. 
Traffic  adviser. — Richard  M.  Semmes. 

BANKING  BOARD. 

President. — Gov.  Thomas  Riggs,  jr. 
Secretary. — Walstein  G.  Smith. 
Member. — Robert  J.  Sommers. 

BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES,    ALASKA   PIONEERS'    HOME. 

President. — Gov.  Thomas  Riggs,  jr. 
Secretary. — Allen  Shattuck. 
Treasurer. — W.  W.  Casey. 
Superintendent  of  home. — Harry  F.  Morton. 

DIVISIONAL  BOARDS  OF  ROAD  COMMISSIONERS. 

Division  No.  1. 

Commissioner. — Perry  Wiley,  Juneau. 

Assistants. — Thomas  Knudson,  Martin  J.  Bugge,  Juneau. 

Division  No.  2. 

Commissioner. — Barney  Gibney,  Nome. 
Assistant. — E.  H.  Pfaffle. 

Division  No.  S. 

Commissioner. — James  E.  Wilson,  Valdez. 

Assistants. — O.  O.  Krough,  Anchorage ;  Henry  B.  Wolking,  Cordova. 

Division  No.  Jf. 

Commissioner. — Robert  E.  Sheldon,  Fairbanks. 

Assistants. — Peter  Jensen,  Ruby;  J.  E.  Barrack,  Fairbanks. 
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BOARD  OF  FISH   COMMISSIONERS. 

Chairman. — Gov.  Thomas  Riggs,  jr. 

Member's. — A.  J.  Adams,  Cordova ;  John  R.  Beegle,  Ketchikan ;  Hugh  Dough- 
erty, Seward;  Charles  D.  Garfield,  Juneau. 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

L.  S.  Keller,  Siragway ;  L.  F.  Shaw,  Anchorage ;  P.  J.  Rickert,  Mrs.  Luther  C. 
Hess,  A.  R.  Heilig,  H.  Claude  Kelly,  A.  J.  Nordale,  J.  A.  Mcintosh,  Fairbanks. 

BOARD  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

President. — B.  L.  Myers,  Ketchikan. 

Secretary-treasurer. — H.  C.  DeVighne,  Juneau. 

Members. — L.  O.  Sloane,  Juneau ;  Curtis  Welch,  Nome ;  William  Ramsay, 
Council;  J.  M.  Sloan,  J.  H.  Romig,  Seward;  Aline  B.  Beegler,  Frank  R.  Dela- 
vergne,  Fairbanks. 

BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

President. — W.  E.  Zuber,  Ketchikan. 

Secretary-treasurer. — E.  H.  Kaser,  Juneau. 

Members. — J.  W.  Bayne,  Nome ;  Robert  R.  Myers,  Nenana. 

BOARD  OF  PHARMACY. 

President. — W.  B.  Kirk,  Juneau. 
Secretary. — D.  H.  Christoe,  Juneau. 

Members. — W.  H.  Caswell,  Cordova;  C.  G.  Brinker,  Nome;  Russell  Herman, 
Valdez ;  F.  W.  Dunham,  R.  T.  Kubon,  Fairbanks ;  William  Ramsay,  Council. 

BOARDS  OF   CHILDREN   GUARDIANS. 

Division  No.  1 — Members. — Robert  W.  Jennings,  J.  M.  Tanner,  Mrs.  Martha 
Kashevaroff,  Juneau. 

Division  No.  2 — Members. — W.  A.  Holzheimer,  E.  R.  Jordan,  Emma  Lee  Orr, 
Nome. 

Division  No.  3 — Members. — Fred  M.  Brown,  F.  R.  Brenneman,  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Donohoe,  Valdez. 

Division  No.  k — Members. — Charles  E.  Bunnell,  Lewis  T.  Erwin,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
St.  George. 

BOARD  FOR  RELIEF  OF  DESTITUTION. 

Superintendent. — Gov.  Thomas  Riggs,  jr.,  Juneau. 

Advisory  members. — James  A.  Smiser,  J.  M.  Tanner,  Juneau ;  G.  J.  Lomen, 
E.  R.  Jordan,  Nome ;  William  A.  Munly,  F.  R.  Brenneman,  Valdez ;  R.  F.  Roth, 
Lewis  T.  Erwin,  Fairbanks. 


Appendix  C. 

TREASURY   DEPARTMENT. 

United  States  Customs   Service, 

Office  of  the  Collector, 
Port  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  February  2,  1920. 
While  the  record  of  the  commerce  of  Alaska  for  1919  showed  a  continued 
decline,  being  the  smallest  since  1915  in  the  total  value  of  shipments  to  and 
from  the  United  States,  the  situation  disclosed  is  by  no  means  discouraging 
and  there  are  features  which  carry  the  promise  of  better  coming  conditions. 
The  volume  of  commerce  is  still  very  large,  perhaps  larger  per  capita  than  that 
of  any  other  section  of  the  world.  Balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Alaska  was 
more  than  $31,000,000 — approximately  $1,000  for  each  white  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  Territory — indicating  a  very  healthy  commercial  and  industrial 
condition. 
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The  figures  which  tell  of  the  coming  and  going  to  and  from  Alaska  show  that 
the  preponderance  of  emigration  over  immigration,  which  was  the  marked 
feature  of  conditions  in  1917  and  1918,  has  at  last  been  stopped.  The  balance 
was  on  the  side  of  immigration.  The  record  shows  that  during  the  calendar 
year  24,273  persons  came  to  Alaska  while  those  departing  numbered  23,902 — a 
net  gain  of  371.  The  record  for  1917  was  27,030  arrivals  and  31,2.19  departures, 
and  that  for  1918  showed  19.040  arrivals  and  27,732  departures — a  net  loss  in 
two  years  of  nearly  13,000. 

The  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  shipments  to  the  United  States  for  1919 
from  the  value  of  those  for  1918,  approximately  fourteen  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  was  due  mostly  to  the  $7,951,000  decrease  in  copper  shipments  and  the 
$6,495,000  decline  in  the  canned  salmon  shipments. 

The  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  canned  salmon  shipped  from  Alaska  in 
1919  was  due  wholly  to  the  fact  that  the  run  of  salmon  last  year  in  practically 
all  parts  of  the  Territory  was  very  light  and  the  salmon  pack  the  smallest  it 
had  been  for  five  years. 

The  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  copper  shipped  from  Alaska  in  1919  was 
due  to  the  collapse  of  the  copper  market  early  in  the  year,  which  caused 
copper  producers  to  curtail  the  production  in  Alaska,  as  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  and  resulted  in  much  lower  prices 
for  the  product.  The  year  ended,  however,  with  conditions  more  satisfactory 
and  shipments  approximately  up  to  the  1918  average.  The  average  monthly 
shipments  for  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  was  6,050,000  pounds,  as  against 
a  monthly  average  for  1918  of  6,137,000  pounds.  For  six  months  of  1919 
the  average  monthly  shipments  amounted  to  2,411,000  pounds,  and  in  May 
they  reached  the  low  level  of  1,134,000  pounds.  The  quantity  of  copper  shipped 
during  1919  declined  approximately  35  per  cent  from  1918,  and  the  value  of  the 
copper  shipped  was  approximately  44  per  cent  less  than  the  previous  year. 

The  only  really  distressing  feature  of  the  year's  business  in  Alaska  is  that 
indicated  by  the  continuing  decrease  in  the  shipment  of  gold,  due,  of  course, 
to  continued  decrease  in  production.  The  cause  for  this  is  the  still  prevailing 
labor  shortage  and  the  abnormally  high  cost  of  mining  gold  without  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  value  of  the  product.  The  vast  areas  of  un worked  low- 
grade  gold  placer  fields  and  great  number  of  only  partly  developed  gold-lode 
properties,  together  with  new  discoveries,  suggest  that  with  readjustments  in 
the  industrial  and  economic  world  completed  Alaska's  gold  output  will  again 
begin  to  increase.  Many  of  the  low-grade  placer  mines,  and  also  lode  mines 
which  were  operated  prior  to  the  war  but  were  compelled  to  close  on  account 
of  the  shortage  of  labor,  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  material  and  operat- 
ing expense,  and  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  are  still  idle,  and  probably 
they  will  remain  so  until  conditions  become  stable. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  indications  of  the  year  was  the  very  satisfactory 
growth  of  the  herring  industry,  shown  in  the  marked  increase  of  the  ship- 
ments of  canned  herring.  The  experience  of  the  year  would  seem  to  justify  the 
contention  of  the  governor  and  other  authorities  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
herring  industry  in  Alaska  will  rival  the  salmon  industry  in  proportions. 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  furs  from  British  Columbia,  Yukon  Terri- 
tory, and  Siberia  was  due  largely  to  the  increased  activity  of  the  Alaska  fur 
dealers,  and  partly  compensated  for  the  short  catch  of  Alaska  furs  last  year. 

The  decrease  in  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska  for  1919  from 
the  record  made  in  1917  and  1918  is  explained  by  the  facts  that  large  enter- 
prises begun  before  the  war  had  been  completed  and  the  materials  entering 
into  them  delivered,  the  curtailment  of  work  on  the  Alaska  Railroad,  a 
decrease  in  the  beginning  of  new  enterprises,  and  a  natural  decline  in  build- 
ing on  account  of  the  higher  costs. 

The  principal  exports  of  Alaskan  products  to  foreign  countries,  not  shown 
in  the  second  table  of  this  report,  entitled  "  Value  of  Merchandise  and  Gold 
and  Silver  Shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States,"  are  the  following  copper 
and  other  metals  exported  from  southeastern  Alaska  to  British  Columbia 
for  treatment,  to  wit: 
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Quantity. 

Value. 

Ore 

l,738Jtons. .. 

Copper  content 

359,711  pounds  . 

867,986 
5,986 
3  132 

Gold 

Silver 

Platinum 

7' 932 

Palladium 

21  3*>4 

Total  value '. 

106  360 

Also,   likewise  exported   to   British   Columbia,   the   following   fish  products, 
to  wit : 


Salmon,  fresh. . 
Halibut,  fresh. . 

Cod,  fresh 

Herring,  salt . . . 
Salmon,  canned 


Pounds. 


1,363,435 

4, 004, 733 

317, 802 

37,840 

2,456,416 


Value. 


$105,409 

632, 344 

11,345 

7,740 

426, 348 


1,183,186 


Commerce  of  Alaska. 


Calendar  years. 


IMPORTS. 

Merchandise  from  the 
United  States 

Merchandise  from  for- 
eign ports 

Gold  and  silver  from  for- 
eign ports 


1913 


821,689,690 

751, 173 

4,320,985 


1914 


1915 


1916 


821, 610, 860  823, 293, 168  830, 834, 793 

662,994,        500,519     1,544,182 

3,576,090     4,223,620     2,936,018 


Total  imports. 

EXPORTS. 


the 


26,761,848   25,849,944   28,017,307 


Merchandise      to 

United  States 

Merchandise    and    gold 

and  silver  to  foreign 

ports 

Domestic  gold  and  silver 

to  United  States 

Foreign  gold  and  silver 

to  United  States 


Total  exports 

Grand  total  of  im- 
ports and  exports 


22,252,942   25,427,873   34,245,272 


1917 


$39,838. 

"  1,196, 

2,397, 


35,314,993  44,431,600 


62,507,811  76,651,968 


1,248,878  1,047,746  1,225,120  1,873,013 
12,959,266  14,729,905  16,090,411  16,332,117 


4,306,591  3,450,400  3,296,012 


3,909,509 


40,767,677   44,655,924   54,856,815   84,622,450 


67,529,525  70,505,868  82,874,122119,937,443 


3,093, 
14,939, 
2,008, 


,Kt  -2 


141,125,462 


1918 


1919 


$40,412,258  837,476,232 

1,175,701     1,449,362 

37,605  31,665 


41,625,564  38,957,259 


75,026,578  60,473,623 


1,315,975 

8,997,655 

83.360 


85, 423, 568 


127,049,132 


1,578,986 

8,636,139 

6,332 


70,695,080 


109,652,339 
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Articles. 


1916 


Quantity.         Value, 


1917 


Quantity.         Value 


Antimony  ore {j^s-.. 


Copperore Punds. 


Fresh,  except  salmon pounds . . 

Dried  or  cured do 

Pickled barrels . . 

Salmon,  canned pounds. . 

Salmon,  all  other do  — 

Herring,  canned do 

Claras,  canned do 

Shrimp do 

All  other  fish 

Fish  fertilizer tons . . 

Fish  and  whale  oil gallons. . 


1,408 

1,729,177 

182,638 

135,289,219 


$178,215 


10, 


237, 
12, 


355,820 
208,562 

18,849 
764,309 
972,281 
860,549 
281,232 

68,340 


855 
897,694 


Total  fish  products. 


Fur  and  fur  skins 

Gypsum tons . . 

^™ {&: 

Lead  bullion do 

Marble 


13,275 

1,768 

1,278,216 

18,952 


«»«• {pounds:: 

Lumber feet  b.  m . . ' 

Tungsten  ore pounds . . 

Reindeer  meat do  — 

All  other  Alaska  merchandise 

Gold  and  silver 

United  States  goods  returned 

Foreign  goods 


146 
189, 129 


6S,620 
4,247 


Total. 


35,534,039 


78 

70,862 

199,014 

100,740,856 


612,707 

185,649 

229,562 

21,567,123 

987,695 

123,066 

33,808 

3,376 

61,635 

29,161 

349,470 


12,747,266 

6,524,525 

27,964 

265,452,307 

16,641,213 

1,663,580 

1,997,019 

83,930 

1,196* 

1,015,167 


$8,972 
27,*243,"5i6 


1,112,602 

292,805 

295,621 

41,478,514 

1,296,224 

243,549 

261,245 

8,232 

60,264 

37,752 

706,674 


24,183,252 


45,793,452 


919,998 
55,100 


78,277 

1,485 

85,623 


10,950 

2,866 

1,595,683 

122,339 


54, 147 


54,870 

627 

46,308 

16,332,117 

1,527,700 

756,674 


219 

219,894 

95,000 

20,160 

38,295 


379, 580 
43,800 


121,946 
9,156 
72,406 


114,462 

3,380 

19,550 

6,531 

65,621 

14,939,440 

2,233,125 

536,446 


79,808,432 


91,591,408 


Articles. 


1918 


1919 


Quantity. 


Value.         Quantity. 


Value. 


Antimony  ore. 
Copper  ore 


Fish: 

Fresh,  except  salmon. 

Dried  or  cured 

Pickled 

Salmon,  canned 

Salmon,  all  other 

Herring,  canned 

Clams,  canned 

Shrimp 

All  other  fish 

Fish,  fertilizer 

Fish  and  whale  oil 

Total  fish  products. 

Fur  and  fur  skins 

Gypsum 

Lead  ore 

Lead  bullion 

Marble 


("tons 

■\pounds. 

f  tons 

\pounds. 

.pounds. 

do... 

..barrels. 
..pounds. 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
do... 


155,050 
73,639,093 


$184 
18,"  156,"  051 


79,925 
47,803,188 


$10,304,807 


10,437,184 

5,132,889 

96,471 

305,802,850 

21,372,523 

1,685,826 

978,737 

49,700 


...tons, 
.gallons. 


1,152 
1,019,568 


1,170,451 

364, 181 

1,517,017 

44,493,418 

2,285,300 

259,014 

142,109 

12,669 

104,678 

66,760 

804,189 


51, 219, 786 


Tin  ore 

Lumber 

Tungsten  ore 

Reindeer  meat 

All  other  Alaska  merchandise. 

Gold  and  silver 

United  States  goods  returned . 
Foreign  goods 

Total 


tons. 

ftons  — 
■\pounds. 

do... 

tons. 

/tons 

"\pounds. 
.feet  b.  m. 
..pounds. 
do... 


1,050 

1,815 

1,013,954 

89,988 

2,992 

179 

232,933 

1,043,000 

18,140 

99,174 


2,281,782 
5,250 


60,256 

4,906 

76, 191 


98,343 

99,823 

11,000 

17,845 

132,688 

8,997,655 

2,437,393 

385, 0S0 


^3,984,233 


7,248,313 

4,470,836 

66,393 

205,961,820 

15,824,706 

4,151,075 

1,304,281 

121,710 


1,690 
1,543,238 


796, 131 

215,747 

1,079,031 

37,908,478 

2,171,218 

825,394 

179,801 

44,145 

lD4,730 

96,477 

814,719 


44,375,871 


3,004 

1,590 

1,217,910 

87,880 

3,033 

71 

52,148 

10,000 


1,394,437 
12,020 


63,705 

4,210 

77,961 


24,715 
215 


36,  ■ 


8,000 

228,976 

8,636,139 

3,078,822 

899,884 


69, 109, 762 
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Judicial  divisions.)       1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

First !  $9,725,472 

Second !    2,741,588 

Third 6,314,946 

$11,075,532 
1,913,936 
6, 018, 269 
2,603,123 

$10,329,411 
2, 076, 745 
8,  710, 344 
2,176,668 

$13,589,867 

1,776,400 

11,935,320 

3,533,206 

$14,049,468 
1, 992,  533 
19,234,642 
4,561,525 

$19,  958, 704 
1,229,083 
17,385,299 
1,839,172 

$17,570,534 
1, 829, 325 
15, 848,  998 

Fourth 2,907,684 

2, 227, 375 

Total 21,681  690 

21,610,860 

23,293,168     30,834,793 

39, 838, 168 

40,412,258 

37,476,232 

Gold  and  silver  shipped  to  the  United  States. 


Judicial  divisions. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

First 

$3,586,164 

2,239,057 

592,008 

6,542,037 

$4, 177, 069 
2,602,273 
1,491,248 
6,399,315 

$5, 350, 209 
2, 796, 952 
1,649,453 
6, 293, 797 

$5, 638, 387 

54.592.716 

$3,254,587 
1, 172, 910 
1,325,901 
3,244,257 

$3, 784,  702 

1,425,723 

829,046 

2,596,668 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 

3,035,631       2,573,186 
1,523,206       1,321,381 
6,134,893       6,452,157 

12,959,266 

14, 729, 905 

16,090,411 

16,332,117     14,939,440 

8,997,655 

8,636,139 

Merchandise  shipped  to  the  United  States. 


Judicial  divisions. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

First 

$16, 586,  723 

289,626 

45,156,608 

474, 854 

$25, 885, 753 

702, 118 

49, 432, 283 

631.814 

$27,546,912 

1,086,088 

46, 006, 370 

387,208 

$30,837,681 

2,419,825 

26,798,607 

417,510 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 

62,507,811 

76,651,968 

75,026,578 

60,473,623 

These  tables  show  the  segregation  by  judicial  divisions  of  shipments  of  mer- 
chandise from  and  precious  metals  and  merchandise  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  of  passenger  movement  for  six  years  indicates  the  travel 
by  regularly  established  routes  to  and  from  the  district  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon 
Territory. 

The  Eagle  and  Dawson  movement  shows  the  local  frontier  travel,  which 
must  not  be  considered  with  the  general  account,  as  the  greater  number  of  these 
passengers  arrived  at  or  departed  from  Ketchikan  or  St.  Michael,  and  have 
been  accounted  for  in  their  returns. 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Arrivals  from  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia: 
Southeastern,  southern,  and  western  Alaska . . . 

23,822 
1,491 

25,548 
1,455 

27,528 
1,078 

25,749 
1,281 

18,429 
611 

23,293 
980 

Total 

25,313 

27,003 

28,606 

27,030 

19,040 

24,273 

Departures  to  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia: 

Southeastern,  southern,  and  western  Alaska 

Nome,  St.  Michael,  and  Bering  Sea 

22,645 
1,893 

19,793 
1,614 

25,426 
1,433 

30,089 
1,170 

26,854 
878 

22,620 
1,282 

Total 

24,538 

21,407 

26,859 

31,259 

27,732 

23,902 

Arrivals  at  Eagle  from  Dawson,  Yukon  Territory 

Departures  from  Eagle  to  Dawson,  Yukon  Territory  . 

785 
1,102 

1,066 
873 

1,182 
727 

759 
674 

387 
1,217 

688 
681 

Total 

1,887 

1,939 

1,909 

1,433 

1,604 

1,369 
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Comparative  statement  of  imports  and  exports  for  15  years. 


]90o $54, 116,  582 

1906 63,  488,  294 

]  907 48,  280,  512 

1908 53,  776,  804 

1909 58,  923, 143 

1910 55,  000,  337 

1911 57,  754, 847 

1912 72,  924,  885 


1913 $67,  529,  525 

1914 . 70,  505,  868 

1915 , 82,  874, 122 

1916 , 119,  937,  443 

1917 141, 125,  462 

1918 127,  049, 132 

1919 . 109,  652.  339 


Comparative  statement  of  Alaskan  products  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States  for  15  years. 


1905 $22,  065,  733 

1906 ■ 30,  759, 159 

1907 , 27,  682,  263 

1908 , 30,  299,  788 

1909 , 31,  686, 112 

1910 28,  660,  279 

1911 33,  856,  264 

1912 40,  354, 178 

The  tables  following  give  the  value  of  merchandise  shipped  to  Alaska  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1919,  segregated  as  to  place  of  consignment,  with 
comparative  statements  for  5  years,  and  customs  transactions  for  13  years. 

Jno.  W.  Troy, 
Collector  of  Customs. 


1913 , $34,  693,  590 

1914 k 40, 157,  778 

1915 50,  335,  683 

1916 79, 051,  758 

1917 90,  054,  962 

1918 81,  029,  008 

1919 65, 131,  056 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to  first  division. 


Auk  Bay $189,  724 

Bayview 69,  741 

Beauclaire 82,  491 

Burnett  Inlet 72,689 

Cape  Ewards 186,748 

Cape  Fnnshaw 111,  751 

Chatham 242,652 

Chichagof 94,560 

Chilkoot 112,  701 

Chomley 176,  392 

Craig 79.  851 

Douglas 162,  095 

Dundas 126,  017 

Excursion  Inlet 297,437 

Punter  Bay 131,859 

Gambler  Bay 77,781 

George  Inlet 25,  729 

Gull  Cove 28,  373 

Gypsum 7,348 

Haines 193,  753 

Hawk  Inlet 128,501 

Heceta 106,  365 

Hidden  Inlet 29,  64S 

Hood  Bay 156,  699 

Hoonah 298.323 

Hydaburg 42,  494 

Hyder 30,  207 

Juneau 3, 138,  728 

Kake 125,  662 

Karheen 88,  651 

Kasaan   200,756 

Ketchikan 3,  842,  961 

Killisnoo 76,167 

Klawock 141. 165 

Lake  Bay 70,947 

Letnikof   17,  343 

Lorlng 142.320 

Metlakatla 197,  065 


Moira  Sound 

Nakat 

Noyes  Island 

Petersburg 

Pillar  Bay 

Point  Conclusion . 

Point  Ward 

Port  Althorp 

Port  Armstrong- 
Port  Walter 

Pybus  Bay 

Quadra   

Red  Bluff  Bay__ 

Roe  Point 

Rose   Inlet 

Saginaw  Bay 

Sitka   

Skagway 

Skowl  Arm 

Steamboat  Bay 

Taku 

Tee  Harbor 

Tenakee 

Thane 

Todd 

Tokeen 

Treadwell 

Tyee 

Union  Bay 

Wai'ds  Cove 

Washington  Bay 

Waterfall 

Wrangell 

Yakutat 

Yes  Bay 


«pOJL,  iJOVJ 

84,  325 

12,  097 

753, 177 

131,  369 

34,  380 

25,  744 

296,  912 

47,  289 

663,  749 

73,  901 

323,  930 

30.  S01 

17, 156 

155.  974 

27,  957 

359,  0S0 

162,  055 

26,  382 

18,  490 

284,  999 

123,  392 

276, 185 

336,  790 

111,  313 

12, 087 

272,  111 

77,  685 

24,  540 

37»  889 

295,  397 

175,  979 

607,  843 

218,  977 

134,  935 

Total 17,  570,  534 
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Name 


Douglas 

Haines 

Juneau  and  Thane 

Ketchikan 

Loring 

Petersburg 

Sitka 

Skagway 

Tread  well 

Wrangell 

All  other  places 

Total 


1915 


$489, 750 
214,705 

3,597,231 

1,190,888 
100,682 
242,976 
142,376 
471,388 

1.002,931 
369, 446 

2,507,038 


10,329,411 


1916 


$565, 181 
228,607 

4,277,634 

1,935,603 
150,64:! 
435,992 
165,572 
423,274 

1,332,303 
518,880 

3,556,128 


13,589,867 


1917 


$350,975 

230,029 

3,328,741 

2,44c,  764 

89,493 

685,016 

224,083 

356,9,50 

517,783 

640,427 

5,179.207 


14,049,468 


1918 


$169,792 

209,663 

2,881,938 

3,581,906 

401,100 

987,891 

343,811 

177,778 

260, 230 

806,056 

10,138,539 


19.958.704 


1919 


$162,095 

193,7.53 

3,475,51s 

3,842,961 

142,320 

753, 177 

359,080 

162,055 

272,111 

607,843 

7,599.621 


17,570,534 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to  second  division. 


Andreofsky $41,  436 

Bethel  268,901 

Bonanza 1,  548 

Candle 29,  073 

Council 24,  349 

Deering 26, 155 

Dickson 2,  966 

Golovin 73,  797 

Icy  Reef 1,947 

Keewalik 9,  486 

Kiana 2,  959 

Kotlik 7,  926 

Kotzebue 60,  617 

Kuskokwim 2,  878 

Kwiguk 75,  040 

Lost  River 65,  093 

Marshall —  33,  717 


Mountain  Village $6,627 

Nome 709,  381 

Noorvik 9,  317 

Old  Hamilton 13,562 

Pilot  Station 5,953 

Pitkas  Point 6,  518 

Point  Barrow 26,959 

Point  Hope 2,  652 

Solomon 8,  333 

St.  Michael 242,575 

Teller 33,  589 

Unalakleet 21,  006 

Wainwright . 5,  932 

Wales 3,  736 

York 5,  297 

Total 1,  829,  325 


Comparative  statement  of  principal  places  in  second  division. 


Name. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

$3, 149 
20,340 
22,110 
94,520 
93,864 
1,049,245 

287,807 
26,666 

178,699 

$26,360 

35,724 

65,837 

129,999 

110,043 

882,495 

447,959 

55,851 

238,265 

$127,405 
23,190 
17,179 

111,180 
30,770 

393,489 

176,004 
35,960 

313,906 

$41,436 
29,073 

Candle 

$37, 802 

29,713 

69,379 

8,153 

1,110,345 

540, 245 

55,269 

225,839 

26, 155 

Golovin 

73,797 

33,717 

709,381 
242, 575 

St.  Michael 

Teller 

33,589 

639,602 

Total 

2,076,745 

1,176,400 

1,992,533 

1,299,083 

1,829.325 
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Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to  third  division. 


Abercrombie $46,  288 

Afognak 19,  428 

Akun  Island 64, 170 

Akutan 243,  731 

Alitak 251, 095 

Anchorage 1, 186,  886 

Bristol  Bay 1,594,126 

Chignik 497,590 

Chitina 159, 860 

Cooks  Inlet 146,  737 

Cordova 2,  228,  861 

Drier  Bay 86,327 

Egegik 248,  675 

Ekuk , 184,  465 

Ellamar 25, 854 

Fidalgo 29, 052 

Halibut  Cove 36, 869 

Herendeen  Bay 32,372 

Ikatan 168,  379 

Karluk 220,  042 

Katalla 130,  826 

Kenai - 230,  616 

Kennecott 581,  984 

King   Cove 174,539 

Kodiak 310,  510 

Koggiung - 202, 979 

Kvichak 343, 909 

Latouche 586,  762 

Libbyville 303,  958 

Lockanok   205,686 

McCarthy 105,  991 

Morzhovoi  Bay 147,385 


Naknek $840,  715 

Nellie  Juan 36,  226 

Nelson  Lagoon 97,082 

Nushagak 979,  325 

Pavlof 59,  943 

Pirate  Cove 64,  592 

Point  Heiden 12,  701 

Port  Ashton 224, 170 

Port  Graham 74, 124 

Port  Moller 101,  346 

Prince  William  Sound 64,922 

Quinhagak 32,  379 

Sand  Point 26,  065 

Saw  Mill  Bay 41,  081 

Seldovia 91,883 

Seward 1, 178,  746 

Shepards   Point 51,716 

Shushana 16,  220 

Snag  Point 18,844 

Snug  Harbor 44,  881 

Squaw  Harbor 57,  039 

Strelna 21,  248 

Talkeetna 10,  799 

Thum  Bay 11,242 

Unalaska 126,  697 

Unga 137,  484 

Uyak 120,  255 

Valdez 476,  996 

Wasilla 34,  325 

Total 15,  848,  998 


Comparative  statement  of  principal  places  in  third  division. 


Name. 

1915 

■ 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Anchorage 

$974,724 

1,455,634 

185,499 

95, 267 

963, 762 

35, 740 

166,657 

92,438 

223,220 

627,257 

434,965 

3,455,181 

$2,609,703 

777, 199 

217,260 

167,362 

1,922,001 

88,  702 

412,088 

103,067 

503,543 

855,561 

538, 771 

3,739,063 

$3,800,693 

1,117,674 
262, 121 
184,456 

2,727,390 
826,827 
754,489 
177,306 
878,693 

1,258,653 
669,642 

6,576,698 

$1,433,072 

3,240,622 
496,870 
163,856 

2,108,776 

68,769 

764,581 

223,368 

535,430 

1,361,803 
384,020 

6,604,132 

$1, 186, 886 

Bristol  Bay 

1,594,126 

ChiErnilc 

497,590 

159, 860 

2, 228, 861 

Katalla 

130, 826 

Kennecott 

581,984 

Kodiak 

310,510 

586, 762 

Seward 

1,178,746 

476, 996 

6,915,851 

Total 

8,710,344 

11,935,320 

19,234,642 

17,385,299 

15,848,998 
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Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  United  States  to  fourth  division. 


Alatna $4,  613 

Anvik 2,  645 

Beaver 3,  972 

Bettles 36,  782 

Circle 70,  579 

Dikeman 2,483 

Eagle . 58, 130 

Fairbanks 657,  656 

Flat 25,  565 

Fort  Yukon 65,  984 

Holy  Cross 60,636 

Hot  Springs 24,499 

Iditarod 100, 187 

Kaltag - 4,  323 

Kokrines 2,  721 

Koyukuk 13,  961 

Louden , 6,  260 

Livengood 5,  882 


McGrath $22,  236 

Napamute 27,  894 

Nenana 541,  856 

Nulato 20, 164 

Ophir . 2,  723 

Pymute 3,318 

Rampart . 26,  767 

Ruby 66,  489 

Russian  Mission „ 9,  886 

Stevens  Village 4 7,  874 

Shageluk 6,  793 

Tacotna 84,  300 

Tanana 182,  651 

Tolovana 72,  694 

Tolstoi 2,  770 

Woodchopper 2, 082 

Total 2,  227,  375 


Comparative  statement  of  principal  places  in  fourth  division. 


Name. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Eagle    

$36,667 

1,103,802 

128,084 

219,047 

$43,971 
1,544,133 
152, 116 
371, 784 
235,313 
370,469 
220, 112 
594,308 

$66,491 
1,524,513 
131,731 
379,828 
1,077,284 
330,612 
218,117 
832,949 

$33, 172 
567, 187 

22,503 
127, 140 
520,012 

73,912 
123,378 
371,868 

$58, 130 
657,656 

24,499 
100, 187 
541,856 

66, 489 

Ruby 

209,776 
171,806 
307, 486 

182,651 

595, 907 

Total 

2,176,668 

3,533,206 

4,561,525 

1,839,172 

2,227,375 

Statement  of  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  for  the  years 

1917,  1918,  and  1919. 

DOMESTIC  TRADE. 


1917 

1918 

1919 

Port. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Ketchikan 

Wrangell 

989 

13 

46 

5 

7 

22 
17 
27 
25 

479,774 

1,778 

22,160 

6,084 

12,958 

35,718 

9,197 

48,970 

20,864 

1,201 
15 
47 
2 
6 
13 
17 
61 
20 

448,766 

959 

21,389 

1,320 

10,449 

20,970 

9,578 

107,883 

17,399 

1,176 

8 

55 

2 

3 

11 

13 

37 

12 

14 

419,600 
1,411 

15,682 
2,436 
4,999 

18,830 
7,940 

60,686 

10,294 
191 

1,251 
3 

76 

395,348 

1,992 

21,726 

1,028 
3 

23 
2 
5 

10 

15 
6 
4 

24 

416,613 
1,609 
7,790 
1,910 
8,230 

17,166 
8,211 

14,172 

1,736 

441 

1,197 

3 

30 

389,469 
1,632 
12,214 

Skagway 

St.  Michael 

Nome... 

2 
9 

13 
61 
15 
11 

2,127 
13,436 

5,616 
97,902 

9,731 
151 

2 

13 
21 
24 

5 
72 

3,876 
21,520 

Unalaska 

Cordova 

Sulzer 

12,043 

41,790 

3,246 

954 

Petersburg 

Total.... 

1,151 

637,503 

1,382 

638,713 

1,331 

542,069 

1,441 

548,029 

1,130 

477,878 

1,367 

486,744 

100 
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Statement  of  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  for  the  years 

1917,  1018,  and  1919— Continued. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 


1917 

1918 

1919 

Port. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Ketchikan 

Wrangell 

767 

,31 

9 

1 

51 

237,721 

1,929 

3,517 

1,406 

20,859 

409 
30 

219,299 
725 

698 

24 

1 

2 

36 

1 

18 

4 

1 

8 

189,884 

240 

1,679 

2,436 

15, 183 

1,481 

3,525 

2,425 

44 

5,713 

383 
23 

208,557 
230 

767 
22 

4 

2 
34 

1 
27 

3 

143,055 
323 
3,119 
1,910 
14,864 
2,112 
3,084 
1,629 

424 

26 

9 

163,597 

325 

1,280 

Skagwav 

19 
51 

14,354 

20,368 

Eagle 

33 

14,675 

34 

14,719 

St.  Michael 

15 
3 
2 
9 

4,552 
1,058 
1,450 
5,602 

13 
1 

2,730 
329 

14 
1 

741 
406 

27 
4 

3,657 

Unalaska 

562 

fiulzer 

9 

6,197 

11 

4,761 

8 
4 

3,159 
46 

6 

1, 558 

Petersburg 

Total.... 

888 

278,094 

532 

264,002 

793   222,610 

465 

229,370 

872 

173,301 

530 

185,798 

Recapitulation  of  customs  business,  by  ports,  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1919. 


Vessels  entered. 

Vessels  cleared. 

Entries 
taken. 

Vessels 
docu- 
mented. 

Total 
vessels 
entered. 

Total 

Port. 

For- 
eign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

For- 
eign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

vessels 
cleared. 

6 

""34* 

24 

93' 

12 
78 
196 
31 

14 

21 

6 
34 

24 

34 

34 

4 
767 

27 
4 
1 
2 
8 
3 

22 

23 
1,028 

10 

34 
5 
2 
4 

15 
3 

9 

424 

27 

30 
1,197 
13 
72 
2 

239 

254 

79 

17 

27 

1,795 

37 

38 

6 

4 

12 

18 

25 

39 

1,621 

40 

72 

2 

562 
3 
3 

185 

13 
14 
52 

6 

4 

26 

5 

21 

3 

11 

25 

29 

Total 

872 

1,130 

530 

1,367 

1,163 

704 

2,002 

1,897 

Comparative  statement  of  customs  business  for  the  district,  1907-1919. 


Years. 


Vessels  entered. 

Vessels  cleared. 

Entries 
taken. 

Vessels 
docu- 
mented. 

For- 

Coast- 

For- 

Coast- 

eign. 

wise. 

eign. 

wise. 

341 

445 

303 

426 

1,636 

378 

280 

410 

197 

406 

1,113 

152 

318 

418 

262 

414 

1,104 

176 

393 

451 

366 

419 

1,190 

190 

367 

514 

331 

495 

1,200 

276 

318 

770 

282 

643 

1,292 

349 

365 

812 

327 

770 

1,318 

580 

378 

805 

349 

810 

1,089 

576 

602 

792 

585 

817 

1,129 

587 

866 

1,051 

539 

1,290 

1,669 

581 

888 

1,151 

532 

1,382 

1,389 

643 

793 

1,331 

465 

1,441 

1,168 

610 

872 

1,130 

530 

1,367 

1,163 

704 

Total 
vessels 
entered. 


Total 
vessels 
cleared. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918. 
1919 


796 

690 

736 

844 

681 

1,088 

1,177 

1,183 

1,394 

1,917 

2,039 

2,124 

2,002 


729 


676 
785 


925 
1,090 
1,159 
1,402 
1,829 
1,914 
1,906 
1,897 
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Newspapers  in  Alaska 
( daily      and 


Anchorage : 

Anchorage     Times 

weekly). 

Alaska  Railrord  Record  (weekly). 
Alaska  Democrat  (weekly). 
Chitina : 

The  Chitina  Leader  (weekly). 
Cordova : 

The  Cordova  Times  (daily). 
Douglas : 

The       Douglas        Island       News 
(weekly). 
Fairbanks : 

Alaska  Citizen  (daily). 
The        Fairbanks        News  -  Miner 
(daily). 
Hyder : 

Hyder  Alaska  Miner  (weekly). 
Juneau : 

The  Alaska  Daily  Empire. 
The  Alaska  Daily  Capital. 
Ketchikan  : 

The  Ketchikan   Alaska   Chronicle 
(daily). 
(The  Journal  (weekly). 
\ Times  (daily). 


McCarthy : 

The  McCarthy  News  (weekly). 
Nenana : 

The  Nenana  News  (daily). 
Nome : 

{The  Nome  Nugget  (weekly). 
\ Eskimo  (monthly). 
Petersburg : 

The  Report  (weekly). 
Seward : 

The  Seward  Gateway  (daily). 

The  Alaska  Post  (weekly). 
Skagway : 

Daily  Alaskan. 
Valdez : 

Valdez  Miner  (weekly). 

The  Pathfinder  (monthly). 
Wrangell : 

The  Wrangell  Sentinel  (weekly) 


Appendix  E. 


Commercial  Bodies  in  Alaska. 

Anchorage  Chamber  of  Commerce Anchorage. 

Brooks  Commercial  Club Brooks. 

Cordova  Commercial  Club Cordova. 

Fairbanks  Commercial  Club Fairbanks. 

Haines  Chamber  of  Commerce Haines. 

Juneau  Commercial  Association Juneau. 

Ketchikan  Chamber  of  Commerce Ketchikan. 

McCarthy  Commercial  Club McCarthy. 

McGrath  Commercial  Club McGrath. 

Nenana  Commercial  Club Nenana. 

Northwestern  Chamber  of  Commerce ; .Nome. 

Petersburg  Commercial  Club Petersburg. 

Seward  Commercial  Club Seward. 

Skagway  Commercial  Club Skagway. 

Talkeetna  Commercial  Club Talkeetna. 

Valdez  Commercial  Club Valdez. 

Wrangell  Commercial  Club Wrangell. 
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Post  Offices  in  Alaska. 
[Eighth  zone  rate  applies  to  all  offices.] 

The  figures  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  after  name  of  office,  indicates  the  judicial  division  in  which  the  office  is  located; 
the  numbers  following  indicate  parallel  and  meridian,  respectively,  leading  to  the  approximate  location  of 
office. 

R  indicates  mail  restricted  during  winter  months. 


No. 


05501 
05686 
05503 
05687 
05680 
05084 
05504 
05505 
05506 
05698 
05508 
05509 
05510 
05512 
05667 
05515 
05641 
05514 
05517 
05518 
05675 
05639 
05519 
05520 
05521 
05524 
05525 
05526 
05661 
05647 
05528 
05529 
05530 
05645 
05531 
05532 
05533 
05527 
05534 
05536 
05535 
05600 
05677 
05540 
05693 
05541 
05542 
05543 
05544 
05546 
05691 
05547 
05648 
05549 
05669 
05695 
05573 
05550 
05552 
05553 
05554 
05662 
05689 
05640 


Post  office. 


Afognak* 3 

Akutan 3 

Amalga 1 

Anchorageoi 3 

Andreafsky,R 2 

Aniak.R 4 

Anvik',R 4 

Baranofl 1 

Barrow,R 2 

Bay  view  * 1 

Berry,  R 4 

Bethel,R* 2 

Bettles,R 4 

Candle,  R* 2 

Chatanika,R* 4 

Chatham 1 

Chicagof  * 1 

!  Chickaloon 3 

|  Chicken,R 4 

Chignik* 3 

Chisana,R 3 

Chitina* 3 

|  Chomly* 1 

Circle,Rx 4 

Cleary,R* 4 

Copper  Center ,R  * 3 

Cordova  ox 3 

Council,R* 2 

Craig* 1 

Dan  Creek,  R 3 

Deadwood,R* 4 

Deering,  R 2 

Dempsey,R 3 

Dillingham,  R 3 

Dolomi 1 

Dome,R 4 

Douglasox 1 

Doyhof 1 

Eagle,Ri 4 

Ellamar* 3 

Eska 3 

Fairbanks,  R  o  x 4 

Flat,R* 4 

Fort  Liscum  x 3 

Fortuna  Ledge,  R* 2 

FortYukon,R* 4 

Fox,R 4 

Franklin,R* 4 

Funter 1 

Golovin,R* 2 

Granite  Mine 3 

Gulkana,  R 3 

Gypsum 1 

Ilainesx 1 

Hawk  Inlet 1 

Haycock,R* 2 

Holy  Cross,  Rx 4 

Hollis 1 

Hoonah  * 1 

Hope.R* 3 

Hot  Springs,  R  * 4 

Hydaburg* 1 

Hyder* 1 

Iditarod,Rx 4 


Unit  zone. 


58-153 
54-166 
59-135 
61-150 
62-163 
62-160 
63-160 
57-135 
71-157 
55-133 
65-148 
61-162 
67-152 
66-162 
65-147 
57-135 
58-136 
62-148 
64-142 
56-158 
62-142 
62-144 
55-132 
66-144 
65-147 
62-145 
60-146 
65-164 
55-133 
61-143 
66-145 
66-163 
63-145 
59-158 
55-132 
65-147 
58-134 
57-133 
65-141 
61-147 
62-149 
65-148 
63-158 
61-146 
62-162 
67-145 
65-147 
64-142 
58-135 
65-163 
61-148 
62-146 
58-135 
59-135 
58-135 
65-161 
62-160 
55-133 
58-135 
61-150 
65-151 
55-133 
56-130 
63-158 


No. 


05556 
05558 
05559 
05694 
05560 
05564 
05562 
05563 
05565 
05566 
05567 
05697 
05568 
05676 
05569 
05571 
05572 
05575 
05648 
05577 


05681 
05578 
05665 
05673 
05688 
05685 
05579 
05580 
05581 
05582 
05583 
05654 
05585 
05586 
05587 
05583 
05500 
05589 
05590 
05591 
05592 
05593 
05616 


05700 
05596 
05597 


05651 
05599 
05601 
05602 
05603 
05604 
05605 
05606 
05607 
05609 
05610 
05611 
05612 
05613 
05614 


Post  Office. 


Iliamna 3 

Jack  Wade,  R 4 

Juneau  o  x 1 

No.  1  (station). 

Kake* 1 

Kantishna,  R 4 

Kasaan 1 

Katallax 3 

Kenai 3 

Kennecott  o  * 3 

Ketchikan  ox 1 

Kiana,R 2 

Killisnoo 1 

King  Cove 3 

Klawock  * 1 

Kodiak* 3 

Kokrines,  R 4 

Kotzebue,R  * 2 

Lake  Bay 1 

Latouche  * 3 

Livengood,  Rx 4 

Long,  R 4 

Loring 1 

McCarthy* 3 

McGrath,R 4 

McKinley,  R 3 

Matanuska  * 3 

Meehan,  R 4 

Metlakatla* 1 

Mile  Seven  * 3 

Miller  House,  R 4 

Moose  Creek 3 

Naknek,R 3 

Nation,  R 4 

Nenana,  R  x 4 

Nizina,R 3 

Nolan,R 4 

Nome,  Rx 2 

Nulato,R* 4 

Nushagak,  R 3 

Ophir,R* 4 

Palmer 3 

Petersburg  ox 1 

Point  Astley ...  1 

Poorman,  R 4 

Port  Walter* 1 

QuinhagakjR 3 

Rampart,  R* 4 

Richardson,  R , 4 

Ruby,  Rx 4 

St.  Michael,  Rx 2 

Salchaket,  R 4 

Sanak 3 

Sand  Point  x 3 

Sanitarium 1 

Seldovia* 3 

Seward  ox 3 

Shakan* 1 

Shungnak,  R 2 

Sitka  x 1 

Skagwayox 1 

Snettisham 1 

Solomon,R* 2 

Steel  Creek,  R 4 


Unit  zone. 


*  Money-order  offices.         x  International  money-order  offices.         o  Postal  savings  depositories. 
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No. 

Post  office. 

Unit  zone. 

No. 

Post  office. 

Unit  zone. 

05657 
05615 
05709 
05618 
05642 
05653 

Strelna 

Sulzer  x 

Sumdum 

Susitna,  R  * 

Talkeetna 

Taku  Harbor 

Tanana,  R  * 

Taylor,R 

Teller,  R* 

Tenakee  * 

Thane  ox 

Tigara,  R 

Tofty,R* 

Tokeen* 

Tokotna,  R 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  1 

2 

4 

1 

4 

61-144 
55-133 
58-134 
62-150 
62-150 
58-134 
65-152  ! 
66-165 
65-166 
58-135 
58-134 
68-167 
65-151 
56-134 
63-156 
1 

05625 
05627 
05628 
05629 
05630 
05631 
05632 
05633 
05696 
05634 
05635 
05636 
05715 
05637 
05638 

Tolovana,  R 

Treadwell  o  x 

Tyee 

Unalakleet,  R  * 

Unalaska* 

Unga  x 

....  4 
....  1 
....  1 
....  2 
....  3 
3 

65-150 
58-134 
57-135 
64-161 
54-167 
55-161 

05619 
05620 
05621 
05622 
05678 

Uyak  * 

Valdez  ox 

Wainwright,  R 

Wales,R 

Wasilla* 

....  3 
....  3 
....  2 
....  2 
3 

58-154 
61-146 
71-160 
66-168 
62-149 

05643 
05623 
05624 
05083 

Windham 

Woodchopper,  R 

Wrangell  ox 

Yakutat* 

....  1 
....  4 
....  1 
....  1 

58-133 
65-143 
56-132 
60-140 

Money-order  offices.        z  International  money-order  offices.        o  Postal  savings  depositories. 

Appendix  G. 
Foreign  consuls  in  Alaska. 


Name. 

Residence. 

District. 

Norway: 

William  Britt 

Juneau 

Southern  part  of  Alaska. 
Northern  part  of  Alaska. 

All  of  Alaska. 

Russia: 

Nikolai  Bogoyavlensky 

do 

Sweden: 

Eric  William  Carleton 

do 

Do. 

Appendix  H. 

Report  of  Alaska  Advisory  Committee,  Appointed  by  Hon.  John  Barton  Payne, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  April  22,  1920,  Submitted  June  11,  1920. 

REPORT   OF  ALASKA  ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  Alaska  advisory  committee,  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Interior, 
Post  Office,  and  Agricultural  Departments,  was  appointed  by  and  at  the  request 
of  Hon.  John  Barton  Payne,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  its  purpose  being  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to  what  immediate  steps  can  be  taken  to 
better  conditions  in  Alaska,  what  industries  can  be  developed,  and  resources 
exploited  to  give  employment  to  a  resident  population  which,  in  turn,  will  give 
a  home  market  for  Alaska  products. 

The  committee  has  examined  a  large  mass  of  data  bearing  upon  Alaska  in 
the  files  of  the  various  Government  departments,  including  the  records  and 
hearings  of  several  previous  Alaska  investigations.  Informal  conferences  were 
also  held  in  Seattle  with  many  persons  interested  in  the  development  of  Alaska, 
including  mining,  canning,  timber,  transportation,  and  commercial  interests,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  and  of  other 
Government  departments.  About  a  month  was  devoted  to  the  inquiry,  and  the 
report  and  recommendations  of  the  committee  follow,  the  arrangement  being 
(1)  a  summary  of  most  important  recommendations,  (2)  brief  statements  of 
the  industrial  conditions  in  Alaska,  and  (3)  detailed  recommendations  arranged 
by  topics. 

PRINCIPAL  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  canvass  of  the  Alaska  situation  leads  the  committee  to  make  many  rec- 
ommendations for  the  improvement  of  industrial  conditions  within  the  Terri- 
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tory,  and  these  are  fully  set  forth  in  later  sections  of  this  report.     The  most 
important  and  urgent  of  these  recommendations  are  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Lowering  of  ocean  freight  and  passenger  rates  and  improvement  of  trans- 
portation and  mail  service  through  economies  introduced  by  combination  of  two 
existing  steamship  lines  into  one. 

2.  Concentration  and  coordination  of  Federal  control  of  Alaska  lands  and  re- 
sources by  obtaining  legislative  authority  for  an  Alaska  development  board, 
and,  pending  this,  by  the  appointment  of  an  interdepartmental  Alaska  committee. 

3.  Coordination  of  Federal  road  construction  and  the  development  of  a  plan 
for  a  comprehensive  system  of  roads  and  trails  to  serve  the  entire  Territory. 
Also  the  requesting  of  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $1,000,000  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  system. 

4.  Investigation  of  the  commercial  feasibility  of  smelting  Alaska  copper  ores 
within  the  Territory. 

5.  The  immediate  development  of  an  Alaska  pulp-wood  industry  and  addi- 
tional surveys  of  timber  and  water  power,  looking  to  the  largest  possible  de- 
velopment of  this  industry. 

INDUSTRIAL    CONDITIONS   AND   RESOURCES. 

POPULATION. 

The  white  population  of  Alaska,  39,000  in  1910,  increased  by  1915  to  about 
50,000.  From  1915  to  1918,  owing  to  war  conditions,  the  population  declined, 
but  in  1919  the  tide  set  northward  again  and  there  was  a  slight  increase,  which 
will  probably  continue  in  1920.  The  present  white  population  of  the  Territory 
is  estimated  to  be  36,000,  in  addition  to  about  25,000  natives,  some  of  wrhom  are 
civilized.  The  industrial  population  of  the  Territory  exceeds  40,000.  The 
loss  in  population  during  the  period  of  the  war  was  due  to  (1)  men  entering  the 
military  service,  estimated  to  number  3,000,  (2)  high  wages  in  the  States,  (3) 
the  decrease  in  number  of  men  employed  in  mining.  In  1915  about  9,600  men 
were  employed  in  the  Alaska  mining  industry  as  compared  with  about  4.500  in 
1919. 

The  committee  believes  that  under  present  industrial  conditions  it  is  undesir- 
able to  make  special  effort  to  attract  men  without  capital  to  Alaska.  It  w^ould 
be  a  mistake  to  draw  to  Alaska  a  greater  number  of  men  than  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  existing  industrial  development.  What  Alaska  needs  is  the  development 
of  industries  to  give  employment  to  labor,  and  thus  to  attract  a  population  that 
in  turn  will  give  a  market  for  local  products. 

INDUSTRIES    AND    COMMERCE. 

Alaska's  basal  industries  are  and  always  will  be  mining  and  fishing,  but  the 
Territory  includes  large  resources  in  pulp  wood,  some  timber  suitable  for  export, 
extensive  reindeer  pastures,  and  lesser  areas  suitable  for  stock  raising.  There 
are  large  areas  of  arable  lands  in  the  Territory,  but  these  will  be  used  principally 
to  supply  the  local  population  attracted  by  other  industries. 

The  total  value  of  Alaska's  mineral,  fish,  and  fur  products,  etc.  (1867-1919), 
is  $949,000,000.  Alaska's  most  prosperous  year  was  1916,  when  the  value  of  her 
total  products  was  $89,350,000.  The  value  of  all  Alaska  products  in  1919  was 
about  $71,000,000. 

Value  merchandise  imported  into  Alaska. 


Year. 

From  United 
States. 

From  foreign 
countries. 

1914 

$21,610,000 
23,293,000 
30,835,000 
39,836,000 
40,412,000 
37,476,000 

$663,000 
501,000 

1915 

1916 

1,544,000 
1,196,000 
1,175,000 
1,449,000 

1917 

1918 

1919 

In  1919,  25  American  vessels  (net  tonnage,  32,444)  and  5  Canadian  vessels 
(net  tonnage,  4,870)  were  operated  as  common  carriers  to  Alaska  ports.  These 
carried  295,490  tons  of  freight  and  32,803  passengers  northbound  and  278,199 
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tons  of  freight  and  31,717  passengers  southbound.  A  total  of  370  private  ves- 
sels (over  20  tons)  were -operated  in  the  Alaska  service  during  1919,  having 
an  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  118,169.  Mr.  Robert  Semmes  estimates  that  these 
private  vessels  carried  a  total  of  465,000  tons  of  freight  (north  and  south 
bound). 

Nine  river  steamers  were  operated  on  the  Alaska  Yukon  and  its  tributaries 
in  the  summer  of  1919.  These  carried  a  total  of  9,691  tons  of  freight,  of  which 
1,906  tons  was  for  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission.  Besides  the  local 
passengers,  of  which  no  record  is  available,  a  total  of  1.369  in  and  out  bound 
passengers  were  carried  by  the  steamers.  One  steamer  was  operated  on  the 
Kuskokwim  River  during  the  summer  of  1919  and  carried  a  total  of  about  800 
tons  of  freight. 

MINING. 

Alaska  mines  have  produced  minerals  to  the  total  value  of  $438,000,000,  of 
which  $311,000,000  is  the  value  of  the  gold  output.  In  1914,  $19,066,000  worth 
of  minerals  were  produced;  in  1919,  $19,700,000.  During  the  war  there  was 
an  abnormally  large  output  of  copper,  which  in  1916  brought  the  value  of  the 
total  mineral  output  up  to  $48,637,000. 

Alaska  gold  mining,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  been  curtailed 
because  of  economic  conditions  imposed  by  the  war.  As  a  consequence,  the 
value  of  the  Alaska  gold  output  has  steadily  declined  from  $17,242,000  in  1916 
to  about  $9,550,000  in  1919.  Gold  mining  has  long  been  the  principal  Alaska 
industry,  for  though  it  has  employed  far  less  men  than  the  fisheries,  yet  the 
prospectors  and  miners,  unlike  the  fishermen,  were  all  permanent  residents  of 
the  Territory.  In  the  past  over  60  per  cent  of  the  population  has  been  directly 
or  indirectly  employed  by  the  gold-mining  industry.  Therefore  the  decline  in 
gold  mining  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  Alaska's  loss  of  population  and  the 
discouragement  of  her  residents.  In  1916,  4,000  men  were  engaged  in  placer 
mining ;  in  1919  only  2,000.  A  revival  of  gold  mining  would  undoubtedly  greatly 
increase  the  prosperity  of  the  Territory. 

The  total  placer  gold  produced  in  Alaska  has  a  value  of  $218,000,000.  Much 
of  this  has  been  won  from  the  rich  bonanza  deposits,  whose  exploitation  re- 
quires little  capital.  It  is  not  impossible  that  other  rich  placers  will  be  found, 
but  the  only  certain  reserves  of  placer  gold  are  in  the  extensive  deposits  of 
auriferous  gravels  containing  comparatively  small  gold  values.  These  must 
be  exploited  by  mechanical  methods  involving  large  investments.  Including  in 
the  reserves  only  the  auriferous  gravels  of  which  some  test  has  been  made 
and  which  are  believed  to  carry  enough  gold  to  warrant  exploitation  under 
prewar  economic  conditions,  the  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  the  Alaska 
placer-gold  reserves  have  a  value  of  between  $240,000,000  and  $360,000,000. 

Alaska  gold-lode  mining  in  the  past  has  been  chiefly  based  on  large  low-grade 
deposits  of  the  Juneau  district,  whose  profitable  exploitation  has  been  possible 
only  by  very  large  operations.  The  enormously  increased  cost  of  mining,  owing 
to  the  present  economic  conditions,  has  greatly  curtailed  mining  at  Juneau. 

The  most  promising  present  field  for  Alaska  gold-lode  mining  is  in  the  ex- 
ploitation on  a  small  scale  of  the  auriferous  lodes  of  higher  gold  tenor  which 
have  been  found  in  many  localities,  notably  in  the  Willow  Creek  and  Fairbanks 
districts.  Geologic  information  indicates  a  wide  distribution  of  auriferous  de- 
posits, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  other  workable  deposits  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  will  be  developed  when  the  country  is  opened  up  by  railroads 
and  wagon  roads. 

Alaska  copper  mines,  first  operated  in  1901,  have  produced  a  total  of  545,- 
000,000  pounds  of  copper,  valued  at  $114,526,000.  Stimulated  by  the  war  price 
of  copper,  the  Alaska  mines  made  their  maximum  output  in  1916,  amounting  to 
119,855,000  pounds  of  copper,  valued  at  $29,484,000.  Owing  to  the  fall  in  price 
of  metal  and  to  uncertainty  of  market,  the  Alaska  copper  production  fell  in 
1919  to  47,220,000  pounds,  valued  at  $8,783,000. 

Copper  deposits  are  widely  distributed  in  Alaska,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  their  exploitation  will  increase  under  better  transportation  con- 
ditions. Much  the  larger  part  of  the  present  copper  output  has  come  from  the 
high-grade  ores  of  the  Chitina  district.  Larger  bodies  of  low-grade  ore  have 
been  found  in  several  districts,  notably  on  Prince  William  Sound,  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  these  should  give  a  greater  stability  to  the  Alaska  copper-mining 
industry. 

Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  Alaska  coal  lands  from  entry  in  1906,  there 
was  no  development  of  the  coal  fields  until  the  leasing  law  went  into  effect  in 
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1914.  Since  then  some  advances  have  been  made,  but  operations  have  been 
hampered  by  economic  conditions  imposed  by  the  war.  and  by  certain  restrictions 
in  the  leasing  law.  As  a  consequence,  Alaska  has  produced  in  all  only  253,000 
Ions  of  coal,  and  her  output  in  1919  was  only  60,000  tons.  Meanwhile,  she  is 
importing  annually  about  100,000  tons  of  coal  from  Washington  and  British 
Columbia. 

Much  the  larger  part  of  the  coal  reserves  of  Alaska  are  lignitic,  which,  under 
present  methods  of  utilization,  are  not  available  for  export.  The  Bering  River 
and  Matanuska  fields  contain,  however,  very  high-grade  bituminous  coals  of  a 
better  grade  than  any  found  on  the  Pacific  seaboard,  as  well  as  some  anthracite. 
These  coals  are  for  the  most  part  closely  folded  and  much  broken,  making  them 
expensive  to  mine  and  rendering  them  in  part  unavailable  for  present  profitable 
exploitation.  There  are,  however,  in  both  fields  high-grade  coals  that  can  be 
mined  and  these  will  find  an  export  market.  Until  these  fields  have  been  more 
thoroughly  prospected  by  underground  exploration  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
how  large  an  annual  tonnage  can  be  produced  from  them. 

The  Alaska  oil  lands  were  withdrawn  from  entry  in  1910,  and  thereby  practi- 
cally all  petroleum  development  was  stopped  until  the  passage  of  the  leasing  law 
in  1920.  In  spite  of  this  handicap,  53,000  barrels  of  petroleum  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  Katalla  field.  Meanwhile  Alaska  is  drawing  on  California  annually 
for  nearly  500,000  barrels  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products.  This  does  not 
include  the  oil  consumed  by  steamers  running  to  Alaska  ports.  The  information 
afforded  by  seepages  indicates  that  there  are  five  oil  fields  in  Alaska  which  could 
probably  be  made  productive.  So  far  as  known,  the  Alaska  petroleum  is  a  high- 
grade  refining  oil,  for  which  there  is  at  present  a  great  need.  Therefore  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Alaska  petroleum  fields  is  not  only  of  great  importance  to  the 
Territory  but  also  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Incidental  to  gold  and  copper  mining,  considerable  silver  and  some  lead  have 
been  produced  from  Alaska  ores.  Galena  ores,  some  of  which  carry  a  high 
percentage  of  silver,  are  widely  distributed  in  Alaska  and  are  now  receiving  con- 
siderable attention.  Both  placer  and  lode  tin  have  been  found  in  the  York  dis- 
trict of  Seward  Peninsula.  Placer  tin  has  also  been  found  in  some  of  the  Yukon 
camps.  So  far  as  known,  there  are  no  large  reserves  of  placer  tin  in  Alaska. 
The  outlook  for  lode  tin  mining  in  the  York  district  is  rather  hopeful. 

Platinum  and  related  metals  are  being  mined  in  Alaska.  During  the  war 
Alaska  produced  antimony,  chromite,  and  tungsten.  The  known  reserves  of 
these  metals  are  considerable.  Quicksilver  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
small  way  for  many  years  in  the  Kuskokwim  region  and  will  no  doubt  continue. 
Molybdenite  and  bismuth  ores  are  rather  widely  distributed  in  Alaska,  and  nickel 
ores  have  been  found  in  the  Territory. 

There  are  large  deposits  of  marble  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  marble  quarry- 
ing is  increasing.  Gypsum  has  long  been  mined  in  the  Sitka  district.  Sulphur 
deposits  occur  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  are  now  being  developed.  There  is 
considerable  graphite  in  Seward  Peninsula,  and  some  of  this  mineral  has  been 
produced. 

FISHERIES. 

The  total  value  of  the  Alaska  fishery  products  up  to  the  close  of  1919  is 
$418,042,000.  Measured  from  the  standpoint  of  value  of  annual  product  and 
men  employed,  the  fishing  industry  is  the  most  important  of  the  Territory.  It  was 
especially  prosperous  during  the  war,  the  value  of  its  total  output  increasing  from 
$15,739,068  in  1913  to  $59,144,859  in  1918.  The  number  of  employees  rose  from 
24,263  in  1913  to  31,213  in  1918.  Much  the  larger  part  of  this  output  is  canned 
salmon,  the  value  of  the  cannery  output  in  1913  being  $13,531,604  and  $51,041,949 
in  1918.  Of  the  total  employees  in  the  fishing  industry,  16,513  were  employed  in 
the  salmon  canneries  in  1913  and  26,502  in  1918.  The  canneries  are  operated  for 
only  a  few  months  in  the  year,  and  much  the  larger  part  of  the  labor  is  imported. 
The  total  investment  in  the  Alaska  salmon-canning  industry  increased  from 
$31,341,670  in  1913  (79  canneries)  to  $63,901,397  in  1918  (135  canneries). 

Though  the  size  and  value  of  the  Alaska  salmon  catch  overshadows  all  the 
rest  of  the  fishing  industry,  yet  notable  increases  were  made  during  the  years 
1913  to  1918  in  the  halibut,  cod,  herring,  and  other  Alaska  fisheries. 

The  Alaska  salmon  catch  has  probably  reached  its  maximum  and  any  effort 
to  a  more  intensive  development  of  these  fisheries  would  lead  to  their  rapid 
depletion.  Given  proper  safeguards  against  overfishing,  the  salmon  fishing  in- 
dustry of  Alaska  can  be  made  to  yield  a  large  and  continuous  annual  return. 
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Without  drastic  protection  the  Alaska  halibut  fisheries  and  of  the  adjacent 
seas  will  soon  be  depleted.  As  many  of  the  halibut  banks  lie  withoul  the 
3-league  limit,  their  protection  is  only  possible  by  International  agreement. 
The  herring  and  cod  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  enormous,  and  the  present  annual 
yield  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  fish  that  could  be  produced.  There  are  many 
other  varieties  of  fish  in  Alaska  waters  which  will  eventually  be  developed  as 
part  of  the  commercial  fisheries. 

FARMING    AND    STOCK    RAISING. 

Alaska  contains  extensive  areas  of  farm  lands  suitable  for  raising  the 
hardier  grains,  including  wheat,  potatoes,  forage  crops,  and  many  varieties  of 
vegetables.  Tests  have  shown  that  sugar  beets  can  be  matured  in  the  Tanana 
and  Susitna  Valleys,  and  that  these  contain  a  high  percentage  of  sugar.  The 
most  promising  agricultural  fields  are  in  the  Tanana  and  in  the  Susitna  Valleys, 
both  tributary  to  the  Government  railroad.  Extensive  areas  of  agricultural 
lands  are  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Yukon  Basin  and  in  lesser  amounts 
in  some  of  the  Pacific  coastal  regions. 

The  best  developed  farming  region  is  that  tributary  to  Fairbanks.  In  this 
region  there  are  102  homesteads,  with  about  2,000  acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  with  an  agricultural  population  of  about  250.  These  farms  produced 
in  1919,  60  tons  of  wheat,  40  tons  of  oats,  10  tons  of  barley,  500  tons  of  hay, 
325  tons  of  potatoes,  60  tons  of  vegetables,  and  150  hogs.  The  success  during 
the  last  five  years  in  the  raising  of  wheat  has  so  encouraged  the  farmers  and 
local  business  men  that  they  are  now  building  a  small  flour  mill  at  Fairbanks. 
There  is  a  little  dairying  at  Fairbanks,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  but 
the  raising  of  cattle  has  not  yet  been  greatly  developed  in  connection  with 
other  farming. 

There  are  good  grazing  lands  in  the  interior,  but  the  period  of  winter  feeding 
is  about  eight  months.  In  the  coastal  region  of  southwestern  Alaska  the  season 
of  pasture  is  much  longer.  Cattle  were  introduced  on  Kodiak  and  other  islands 
by  the  Russians  and  have  been  raised  ever  since.  It  is  probable  that  there  are 
cattle  ranges  in  southwestern  Alaska  where  beef  and  mutton  could  be  raised 
for  export. 

TIMBER    RESOURCES. 

The  best  timber  in  Alaska,  chiefly  composed  of  Sitka  spruce  and  hemlock,  is 
in  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  in  the  Chugach 
National  Forest,  in  the  Prince  William  Sound  region.  These  two  forests  em- 
brace 20,000,000  acres,  approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  Alaska. 
Between  these  two  forests  lie  about  2,000,000  acres  of  timber  of  similar  char- 
acter. In  the  interior  there  is  approximately  between  fifty  and  seventy-five 
million  acres  of  spruce,  birch,  and  Cottonwood.  This  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
local  use. 

The  national  forests  are  estimated  by  the  Forest  Service  to  include 
77,000,000,000  feet  (b.  m.)  of  timber  suitable  for  lumber  and  pulp.  The  annual 
production  of  timber  is  relatively  small,  but  the  proportion  of  timber  cut  from 
the  national  forests,  as  compared  with  lumber  imported,  is  steadily  increasing. 
In  1906  the  lumber  shipped  into  Alaska  composed  86  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
14  per  cent  cut  from  national  forests.  In  1919  the  proportion  was  exactly  re- 
versed, 86  per  cent  being  produced  locally  and  14  per  cent  imported,  chiefly 
Douglas  fir  for  heavy  construction  purposes.  Alaska  Sitka  spruce  is  now  being 
exported  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  coast  for  specialized  use,  and  the  birch  will 
also  in  all  probability  find  an  export  market. 

REINDEER. 

Between  1892  and  1902  the  Government  imported  1,280  reindeer  into  Alaska 
for  the  use  of  the  Alaska  natives.  The  natural  increase  from  the  original 
stock  has  resulted  in  a  herd  numbering  nearly  200,000,  besides  which  about  100,000 
have  been  killed  for  food  and  skins.  Of  these,  about  69  per  cent  belong  to 
the  natives,  5  per  cent  to  the  missions,  23  per  cent  to  the  Laplanders  and  other 
whites,  and  3  per  cent  are  still  in  Government  ownership. 

There  is  a  company  at  Nome  which  engages  in  raising  reindeer  for  the  mar- 
ket. Their  herd  now  includes  nearly  20,000  animals,  and  they  have  three  cold- 
storage  plants  in  operation  and  two  more  in  construction.  Shipments  of  rein- 
deer meat  are  limited  to  cold-storage  capacity  of  steamers  running  to  Nome, 
and  were  99,000  pounds  in  1918  and  37,000  pounds  in  1919. 
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There  are  extensive  reindeer  pastures  in  inland  Alaska  and  on  the  shores  of 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  estimated  that  these  pastures  should 
support  a  total  of  9,000,000  to  10.000.000  animals.  The  reindeer  range  tribu- 
tary to  Broad  Pass,  and  hence  to  the  Alaska  Railroad,  should  be  capable  of  sup- 
porting 600,000  animals.  This,  if  utilized,  will  give  tonnage  to  the  railroad 
and  would  furnish  a  new  source  of  meat  and  leather  from  a  region  which  has 
no  value  for  other  purposes. 

FURS. 

Since  1867  Alaska  has  produced  furs  to  the  value  of  about  $90,400,000.  of 
which  about  $53,000,000  represents  the  value  of  the  sealskins.  The  value  of  the 
Alaska  furs  has  increased  from  $761,729  in  1913  to  $2,288,170  in  1918.  Of  these 
amounts  $66,095  in  1913  and  $924,570  in  1918  represent  the  value  of  the  fur  seals 
killed  by  the  Government  on  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  raising  of  foxes  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  is"  on  the  increase  in 
Alaska  and  promises  to  become  a  more  important  industry.  The  evidence  in 
hand  indicates  that  Alaska  will  continue  to  yield  a  valuable  annual  fur  product. 
The  fur  seals  promise  to  be  a  large  source  of  annual  revenue  to  the  Government. 

FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 
WATEB  TRANSPORTATION. 

Alaska  is  served  by  three  ocean  transportation  systems,  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  and  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  being  American  lines,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
being  a  Canadian  company.  The  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  serves  all  main  sections 
of  the  Territory,  the  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  all  sections  excepting  the  Bering  Sea 
or  Nome  route,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Co.  only  southeastern  Alaska  or  inside 
passage  ports. 

The  freight  and  passenger  rates  of  the  American  companies  show  a  general 
increase  since  1914.  Whether  these  rate  increases  have  been  justified  was  not 
inquired  into  by  the  committee,  as  such  inquiry,  necessitating  an  expert  exam- 
ination of  the  company's  operating  costs  and  property  valuations,  could  not  be 
undertaken  in  the  brief  time  allowed  for  the  committee's  investigations.  The 
committee  therefore  attempted  only  to  ascertain  whether  the  Territory  could 
develop  under  existing  rates. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  practically  every  person  appearing  before  the  committee 
that  money  could  not  be  attracted  to  Alaska,  industries  dependent  upon  trans- 
portation by  regular  lines  started,  or  general  development  go  forward  freely 
under  existing  rates,  and  this  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  committee. 
Having  reached  this  conclusion,  the  committee  sought  to  determine  the  elements 
in  the  transportation  situation  controlling  efficiency  and  cost  of  service,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  an  equal  or  better  service  might  be  secured  at  a  lower  cost,  and, 
if  so,  whether  freight  rates  might  not  be  reduced  accordingly. 

The  following  were  the  outstanding  transportation  elements  thus  developed : 

1.  No  material  benefits  now  accrue  from  maintaining  two  American  lines. 
There  is  no  competition. 

2.  The  Alaska  freight  and  passenger  traffic  load  has  two  high  peaks,  spring 
and  fall,  requiring  an  excess  equipment  in  order  to  insure  sufficient  elasticity  to 
meet  them. 

3.  The  total  freight  carried  yearly  by  the  American  lines  is  approximately 
half  the  total  cargo  space,  revealing  the  extent  of  the  economic  loss  occasioned 
by  the  traffic  peaks. 

4.  The  service  is  at  times  very  irregular,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  traffic 
handled  and  lack  of  coordination  of  sailings  between  the  two  companies. 

5.  Regular  and  the  best  possible  service  to  all  districts  of  Alaska  can  not  be 
given  by  existing  companies  under  their  present  methods  and  burdens  of  opera- 
tion. 

6.  The  Post  Office  Department  is  not  functioning  and  can  not  function  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Alaska  under  the  existing  organization  of  transportation  facilities. 

7.  The  combined  control  of  land  and  water  transportation  facilities  precludes 
the  most  efficient  surpervision  and  regulation  of  either,  and  the  further  alliance 
with  mining  and  smelting  interests  produces  a  psychological  situation  injurious 
to  Alaskan  development  and  consequently  to  traffic  expansion. 

8.  Canadian  competition  to  southeastern  Alaska  is  a  serious  factor  in  the 
development   of  an   adequate  American   service.     Southeastern   Alaska   traffic 
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should  help  support  the  entire  Alaska  transportation  system.  The  portion  of 
that  traffic  going  to  the  Canadian  line  cripples  to  that  extent  a  comprehensive 
transportation  scheme  for  the  entire  Territory. 

The  committee  is  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  the  two  independent 
steamship  lines  as  at  present  organized  can  not  solve  the  transportation  problem 
of  Alaska.     It  therefore  recommends  : 

1.  That  an  effort  be  made  to  consolidate,  under  proper  safeguards,  existing 
American  lines  into,  or  substitute  therefor,  one  purely  ocean  transportation  com- 
pany as  the  quickest  and  surest  method  to  reduce  existing  ocean  freight  rates 
and  to  meet  other  transportation  necessities. 

2.  That  the  Shipping  Board  be  requested  to  at  once  begin  an  inquiry  into  all 
elements  entering  into  the  reasonableness  of  present  ocean  freight  rates,  to  the 
end  that  the  committee's  first  recommendation  failing,  some  measure  of  relief 
may,  if  possible,  be  secured  by  an  equitable  reduction  in  rates. 

3.  That  in  case  it  should  develop  that  the  shipping  bill  recently  passed  does 
not  adequately  protect  American  coastwise  lines  from  Canadian  competitors, 
such  protection  be  secured  by  further  legislation. 

4.  That  the  Post  Office  Department  be  requested  to  assist  in  every  manner 
permitted  by  existing  law  or  by  additional  legislation  in  providing  an  adequate 
transportation  service  for  Alaska,  which  shall  permit  of  the  reasonable  develop- 
ment of  that  Territory. 

5.  That  if  one  line  be  substituted  for  the  two  existing  American  lines  the  ves- 
sel routes  and  sailings  be  entirely  rearranged  by  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  Post  Office  Department,  to  the  end  that  all  sections  of 
Alaska  may  receive  reasonable  transportation  and  mail  service. 

6.  That  in  case  a  substitution  of  one  line  for  the  two  existing  American  lines 
be  accomplished  the  Shipping  Board  allocate  vessels  for  limited  periods  to  the 
residual  line  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  peak  traffic  loads  and  to  preclude  the  main- 
tenance throughout  the  year  of  an  excess  tonnage. 

7.  That  in  case  the  substitution  of  one  line  be  made,  as  above  outlined,  strict 
supervision  of  all  rates  and  rate  increases  shall  at  all  times  be  maintained  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  that  all  benefits  from  such  consolidation  shall 
at  all  times  be  secured  to  the  people  of  Alaska  through  reduced  freight  rates  and 
the  maintenance  of  reasonable  service. 

8.  That  pending  the  establishment  of  an  improved  service,  the  cannery  and 
other  private  fishing  vessels  operating  to  ports  off  the  main  routes  of  travel  be 
authorized  and  encouraged  to  carry  passengers  and  freight  for  the  public  to 
such  ports  not  regularly  served  by  common  carrier ;  also  that  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  common  carrier  service  to  any  port  the  authority  of  the  cannery 
vessels  to  carry  pasengers  or  freight  other  than  their  own  to  such  ports  shall  be 
terminated. 

9.  That  any  action  looking  to  a  readjustment  of  the  interior  waterways  serv- 
ice (Yukon  River,  etc.)  be  postponed  until  the  completion  of  the  Government 
railroad  to  Nenana,  when  a  revision  of  such  services  will  be  imperative.  Trans- 
portation charges  on  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  Rivers  are  high  and  the  service  on 
the  lower  Yukon  inadequate,  but  no  temporary  measures  of  relief  present  them- 
selves. 

CONCENTRATION   AND  COORDINATION   OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL. 

Nearly  all  of  Alaska's  resources  are  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government.  About  99  per  cent  of  the  land  is  still  in  Government  own- 
ership. The  development  of  coal  and  oil  deposits  is  under  Government  leases. 
Water  powers  and  fisheries  are  under  Federal  control  and  nearly  all  Alaska 
timber  is  in  Government  ownership. 

The  Federal  control  of  Alaska's  resources  is  vested  in  a  number  of  bureaus 
and  departments.  Rules  and  regulations  relating  to  Alaska  affairs,  under  the 
existing  statutes,  must  be  made  by  Washington  authorities,  who  are  also  in 
large  measure  directly  charged  with  their  execution.  This  long-distance 
administration  has  been  a  serious  handicap  to  the  development  of  Alaska.  In 
many  instances  regulations  have  been  made  which  did  not  meet  the  local 
requirements,  and  unjust  decisions  rendered  because  those  making  them  were 
not  familiar  with  local  conditions.  This  situation  has  worked  a  particular 
hardship  on  the  operator  with  small  capital  who  could  not  afford  to  make  the 
long  journey  to  present  his  argument  in  person  to  the  Washington  authorities. 

Owing  to  the  divided  authority  and  the  limitations  placed  by  statutes  and 
appropriations,  there  has  also  been  a  lack  of  coordination  between  various 
Alaska    Federal    activities.      For    example,    there    are   four    different    Federal 
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bureaus  who  have  funds  for  construction  of  wagon  roads  in  Alaska,  in  addition 
to  the  grants  made  by  the  Territorial  government.  So  far  as  possible  this 
situation  has  been  met  by  cooperation  between  the  several  agencies  involved. 
Again,  the  duty  of  enforcement  of  game  laws  is  shared  by  the  governor  of 
Alaska  and  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  To  improve  these 
conditions  the  committee  recommends  that — 

1.  The  passage  of  an  act  providing  for  an  Alaska  development  board,  located 
in  Alaska,  and  authorized  to  administer  the  Federal  laws  relating  to  public 
lands,  leases,  water  powers,  fisheries,  timber,  railroad  construction  and  opera- 
tion, and  wagon-road  construction. 

2.  That  the  Alaska  development  board  should  not  take  over  the  purely 
investigative  work  in  Alaska  forming  a  part  of  the  activities  of  the  large 
Federal  scientific  organizations.  This  because  such  investigations  as,  for 
example,  those  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Coast  Survey,  Weather  Bureau,  and 
of  other  scientific  bureaus  can  best  and  most  economically  be  carried  on  by  the 
existing  agencies. 

Mr.  Sherman,  representing  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  refrained  from 
joining  in  the  above  two  recommendations.  On  May  24  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture addressed  a  letter  to  the  Departments  of  War,  Interior,  Labor,  and 
Commerce,  suggesting  that  any  comprehensive  legislation  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  administration  of  national  property  and  interests  in  Alaska  should 
be  based  upon  a  joint  consideration  of  the  departments  concerned.  Since  the 
matter  is  therefore  under  interdepartmental  consideration  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Sherman  did  not  feel  authorized  or  quali- 
fied to  give  advice  in  the  premises. 

Pending  the  congressional  authorization  for  an  Alaska  development  board,  and 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  the  committee  further  recommends : 

1.  That  an  interdepartmental  Alaska  committee  be  organized,  to  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  all  Government  departments  concerned  in  Alaska  affairs. 
Also  that  the  Governor  of  Alaska  be  made  an  ex  officio  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

2.  That  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department  be  ap- 
pointed, who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  committee  and  shall  devote  all  his  time  to 
Alaska  affairs. 

3.  That  the  chairman  of  the  committee  shall  spend  a  large  part  of  his  time  in 
Alaska  and  thus  by  personal  contact  become  intimately  acquainted  with  Alaska 
conditions. 

WAGON  EOADS  AND  TRAILS. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  construction  of  wagon  roads  and  trails  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  urgent  needs  of  Alaska.  Without  the  construction  of  a 
large  mileage  of  wagon  roads  and  trails  the  resources  of  the  Territory  can  not 
be  made  available.  Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  development  of  tonnage  for 
the  Government  railroad  than  a  system  of  tributary  wagon  roads.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that — 

1.  A  general  system  of  main  highways  be  planned  to  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government. 

2.  The  construction  and  maintenance  of  local  roads  and  trails  be  left  to  the 
Territory. 

3.  The  systems  outlined  in  the  above  two  recommendations  include  the  con- 
struction of  properly  located  trails,  to  be  subsequently  improved  into  wagon 
roads,  into  every  new  district  where  promising  discoveries  of  minerals  have  been 
made. 

4.  A  plan  for  coordination,  so  far  as  it  has  not  already  been  done,  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  road-building  agencies  be  prepared  by  the  proposed  interdepart- 
mental Alaska  committee,  with  the  advice  of  Federal  officials  resident  in  the 
Territory,  as  well  as  of  the  Territorial  officials.  That  this  matter  be  relegated 
to  the  Alaska  development  board  as  soon  as  it  is  organized. 

5.  In  acting  upon  the  foregoing  recommendations  the  following  road-building 
projects  be  given  consideration: 

(a)  A  wagon  road  from  Alaska  Railroad  to  the  Kantishna  mining  district,  to 
be  connected  with  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  and  extended  to  McGrath, 
and  to  the  Iditarod  district. 

(fr)  A  wagon  road  from?  Alaska  Railroad  to  the  Valdez  Creek  placer  district, 
to  be  subsequently  connected  with  the  Valdez-Fairbanks  road. 

(c)  Trails,  and  eventually  wagon  roads,  connecting  the  Alaska  Railroad  with 
the  copper  deposits  of  the  Talkeetna  and  oilier  near-by  districts. 
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(d)  A  wagon  road  from  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  the  Yentna  (Cache  Creek) 
district  to  be  later  extended  into  the  Kuskokwim  Valley. 

(e)  A  wagon  road  from  the  Copper  River  Railroad  into  Nizina  placer  district 
and  its  eventual  extension  into  upper  Chitina  Valley. 

(/)  A  wagon  road  from  the  Valdez-Fairbanks  road  to  the  Chistochina  (Slate 
Creek)  district  to  be  later  extended  to  Chisana  district  and  eventually  to  the 
White  River,  and  also  a  branch  road  connecting  with  the  Fortymile  road  at  the 
Tanana  River. 

(g)  A  wagon  road  from  Fairbanks  into  Tolovana  (Livengood)  district  later 
to  be  extended  to  tne  Yukon  and  connecting  with  the  Koyukuk  road. 

(h)  A  wagon  road  from  Fairbanks  or  Livengood  to  mouth  of  Tanana  River 
to  be  extended  along  north  side  of  Yukon  River  to  Ruby. 

(i)  A  wagon  road  from  Fairbanks  to  Circle  district. 

(j)  A  wagon  road  from  Yukon  River  into  Koyukuk  and  Chandalar  districts. 

(k)  The  extension  of  Eagle-O'Brien  Creek  road  into  Fortymile  district  later 
to  be  built  through  to  the  Tanana  River. 

(I)  The  extension  of  Hot  Springs  wagon  road  to  Rampart  district. 

(m)  The  extension  of  Ruby-Long  Creek  wagon  road  to  McGrath. 

(ft)  A  wagon  road  from  the  north  bank  of  Yukon  at  Ruby  to  Nome. 

(o)  A  wagon  road  from  Nome  to  Candle  and  Kiwalik. 

(p)  A  wagon  road  from  Iliamna  Bay  (Cook  Inlet)  to  Iliamna  Lake  to  be 
eventually  extended  to  Lake  Clark. 

6.  Congress  be  asked  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  of  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  for  the  constructoin  and  maintenance  of  wagon  roads  and  trails  in 
Alaska. 

MINING  INDUSTRY. 

The  committee  finds  that  there  are  large  undeveloped  mineral  resources  in 
Alaska;  that  the  advance  of  the  mining  industry  is  dependent  chiefly  on  (1) 
cheaper  transportation,  and  (2)  construction  of  wagon  roads  and  trails,  but 
that  there  is  also  need  of  investigations  and  reports  on  certain  of  its  features. 
The  committee  recommends  that — 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  make  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  smelting  Alaska 
copper  ores  within  the  Territory,  this  work  to  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
Geological  Survey  so  far  as  may  be  necessary. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  make  an  investigation  and  report  on  methods  and 
costs  of  placer  mining  in  Alaska.  This  to  be  specially  directed  toward  the 
development  of  methods  of  exploiting  the  large  bodies  of  auriferous  gravels 
of  low  gold  content. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  development  of  coal  and  oil  fields  is  of  first 
importance  to  the  Territory.    It  therefore  recommends  that — 

1.  Every  encouragement  be  given  to  coal  and  oil  development,  especially  by 
making  the  terms  of  leases  as  liberal  as  the  law  allows. 

2.  The  necessary  underground  explorations  in  the  Matanuska  coal  held  be 
prosecuted  with  vigor  by  the  Government. 

3.  The  companies  engaged  in  prospecting  the  Bering  River  coal  field  be  given 
every  encouragement  to  develop  coal  and  to  the  building  of  railroads  necessary 
to  its  marketing. 

4.  The  interdepartmental  committee  give  immediate  and  earnest  considera- 
tion to  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of  a  coaling  station  for  commercial 
and  naval  uses  at  a  port  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  most  suitably  located  to  serve 
trans-Pacific  shipping  and  if  possible  the  cannery  industry  of  southwestern 
Alaska. 

The  committee  furthermore  recommends  that  Congress  be  asked : 

1.  To  increase  the  appropriation  for  the  investigation  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Alaska  as  being  one  of  the  most  important  steps  to  further  mining 
development  in  the  Territory  and  the  development  of  tonnage  for  the  railroad. 

2.  To  modify  the  Alaska  coal  leasing  law  allowing  a  prospecting  period  of 
four  years  before  a  lease  is  signed. 

The  committee  finds  that  while  the  Alaska  petroleum  leasing  law  is  liberal 
for  developed  fields,  for  those  where  there  are  some  surface  indications  of 
petroleum,  and  for  those  that  are  readily  accessible,  its  terms  do  not  encourage 
the  search  for  oil  in  inaccessible  wildcat  territory.  The  committee  believes, 
for  example,  that  to  induce  capital  to  explore  for  oil  in  the  Arctic  coast  region 
of  Alaska,  where  there  are  some  indications  of  its  presence,  a  more  generous 
law  must  be  enacted.  It  recommends  that  this  matter  be  taken  under  advise- 
ment and  that  appropriate  legislation  be  asked  for. 
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LUMBEB    AND    WOOD   PULP. 

Wood  pulp  and  print  paper  furnish  one  of  the  greatest  immediate  opportu- 
nities for  the  profitable  employment  of  labor  and  capital  in  Alaska.  The  Forest 
Service  estimates  an  ultimate  possible  annual  production  of  about  2,000,000 
cords  of  pulp  wood  from  Alaska  timber,  yielding  a  newsprint  product  equal  to 
one-third  of  our  present  annual  consumption.  The  Tongass  National  Forest 
I  .-"iilheastem  Alaska)  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  immediate  development, 
and  the  committee  is  informed  that  one  bid  for  100,000,000  feet  of  pulp  timber 
in  this  district  has  been  received.  To  encourage  and  hasten  the  development  of 
Alaska  timber  lands  the  committee  recommends  that — 

1.  An  intensive  campaign  lie  made  for  the  development  of  Alaska  pulp  wood 
by  laying  before  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  and  consumers  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  immediate  development  of  an  industry  in  the  Territory. 

2.  The  surveys  of  the  pulp- wood  timber  and  water  powers  of  the  coast  region 
be  extended. 

3.  A  reconnaissance  be  made  by  the  Forest  Service  of  timber  resources  of 
the  interior,  especially  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  they  have  value 
for  pulp. 

4.  The  export  of  birch  and  Sitka  spruce  timber  be  encouraged  in  every  way. 

5.  The  Forest  Service  investigate  the  possibilities  of  reforestation  of  the 
burnt-over  lands  of  the  interior  of  Alaska. 

WATER    POWER. 

The  committee  finds  that  there  are  extensive  water  powers  in  Alaska;  that 
the  exact  information  about  them  is  exceedingly  meager.  These  water  powers 
are  important  to  the  development  of  the  mining,  cannery,  and  pulp-wood  indus- 
tries. The  only  investigations  made  of  the  water  power  are  carried  on  by  small 
allotments  made  from  the  appropriations  for  the  investigations  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  Alaska,  thereby  decreasing  the  funds  available  for  other  important 
surveys  of  mineral  wealth. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  Congress  be  asked  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $40,000  to  investigate  the  water  resources  of  Alaska  with  reference 
to  their  use  to  mining,  wood  pulp,  and  other  industries. 

FISHERIES. 

The  data  collected  by  rhe  committee  relating  to  the  fisheries  clearly  indicate 
that  there  is  urgent  need  of  legislation  to  protect  the  salmon  industry  of  Alaska 
so  as  to  prevent  the  depletion  of  the  fisheries.  Also  that  the  halibut  fisheries 
of  Alaska  and  adjacent  international  waters  are  seriously  threatened  with 
exhaustion  unless  steps  be  taken  looking  to  their  conservation. 

The  committee  therefore  indorses  the  general  plans  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  looking  to  the  conservation  of  the  salmon  and  halibut  fisheries. 

The  facts  in  hand  indicate  the  necessity  of  an  extension  of  the  investigations 
of  the  commercial  fisheries  of  Alaska,  notably  along  Alaska  Peninsula,  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  in  Bering  Sea.  The  committee  recommends  that  these  investiga- 
tions be  vigorously  advanced  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  that  additional 
appropriations  be  asked  for  if  needed  to  carry  out  this  plan. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  GRAZING. 

The  committee  finds  thar.  there  are  in  Alaska  (a)  large  areas  of  farming 
land,  (6)  some  stock  ranges,  and  (c)  extensive  reindeer  pastures;  also  that 
the  most  promising  present  field  for  homesteaders  is  the  region  tributary  to  the 
Alaska  Railroad.    The  committee  recommends  that — 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  appoint  a  subagent,  qualified  by  Alaska 
experience,  to  be  in  charge  of  agricultural  investigations  in  the  Susitna,  Tanana. 
and  Yukon  Valleys,  who  is  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  Matanuska  and 
Fairbanks  stations,  and  to  be  provided  with  the  necessary  assistants  and 
facilities  so  that  he  may  carry  on  personal  investigations  (1)  of  the  needs  of 
the  homesteaders  and  (2)  of  the  undeveloped  agricultural  resources  of  inland 
Alaska;  also  that  he  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  land  and  industrial 
department  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Department  make  an  investigation  and  report  on  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  developing  a  sugar-beet  industry  in  Alaska,  and,  if 
this  be  practical,  present  a  plan  for  bringing  this  about. 
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3.  The  Agricultural  Department  make  an  investigation  of  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  stock  raising  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  on  Kodiak  and  other 
islands  of  southwestern  Alaska,  and,  if  this  be  practical,  recommend  means  by 
which  such  an  industry  can  be  developed. 

4.  All  Alaska  ocean,  river,  and  laud  transportation  lines  be  requested  to  grant 
special  passenger  rates  to  farm  settlers  and  special  freight  rates  on  household 
goods,  farm  implements,  breeding  stock,  and  fertilizer  for  use  of  farm  settlers. 

5.  The  subdivisional  surveys  be  extended  by  the  General  Land  Office  over 
Alaska  farming  lands  likely  soon  to  be  homesteaded;  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture be  requested  to  designate  the  lands  which  should  bo  covered  by  such 
surveys:  and  pending  the  extension  of  the  regular  surveys  the  General  Land 
Office  make  the  surveys  of  individual  homesteads  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

6.  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  of  Bureau  of  Education,  make  a  report  on  the  possibilities 
of  Alaska  reindeer  industry,  together  with  a  detailed  plan  for  its  development. 

7.  Steps  be  taken  to  transfer  Government  or  native  reindeer  herds  to  Broad 
Pass  region  and  thus  make  them  tributary  to  the  railroad. 

8.  The  reorganization  of  the  ocean  transportation  to  provide  material  in- 
crease of  cold-storage  capacity  on  vessels  running  to  Alaska  ports  to  meet  the 
developments  of  the  reindeer  industry  as  well  as  that  of  frozen  fish. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that  the  following  legislation  be  asked 
for : 

1.  An  extension  of  the  farmer's  loan  act  to  Alaska. 

2.  An  extension  of  the  stock-raising  homestead  act  to  Alaska,  modified  to  meet 
the  conditions  in  the  Territory. 

PUBLICITY. 

The  committee  finds  need  for  intelligent  publicity  for  Alaska,  and  recommends 
that— 

1.  This  should  take  the  form  of  placing  before  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  the  possibilities  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  Territory.  To 
bring  this  about  studies  of  the  various  possible  industries,  such  as  have  been 
recommended  above,  should  be  made,  and  statements  prepared  covering  the 
elements  entering  into  such  development. 

2.  No  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  to  Alaska  permanent  residents  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  industrial  development  to  maintain  them. 

3.  A  publicity  campaign  should  be  directed  to  the  attraction  of  tourists  and 
pleasure  seekers  to  Alaska. 

4.  The  work  of  the  Territorial  publicity  bureau,  the  land  and  industrial 
department  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  and  the  various  Federal 
bureaus  engaged  in  advertising  Alaska,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  that  of  private 
agencies,  such  as  the  Seattle  and  the  several  Alaska  chambers  of  commerce, 
should  be  coordinated. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  committee  finds  that  only  about  9  per  cent  of  Alaska's  ocean  waterways 
have  been  charted,  and  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  lighthouses  and  other  aids 
to  navigation.  These  conditions  are  one  of  the  contributing  elements  to  the 
high  operating  costs  of  Alaska  steamers.  The  committee  has  received  a  number 
of  specific  recommendations  for  installation  of  aids  to  navigation.  In  most  in- 
stances, however,  the  information  is  not  sufficiently  complete  to  justify  the 
indorsement  of  such  projects.  The  committee,  however,  feels  justified  in  recom- 
mending that — 

1.  A  lighthouse  be  built  at  Cape  Spencer,  near  Icy  Strait. 

2.  Aids  to  navigation  be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Kuskokwim  River. 
The  committee  further  recommends  that  Congress  be  asked  to  give  increased 

appropriation  for  the  charting  of  Alaska  coast  line,  and  for  aids  to  navigation. 

KUSKOKWIM   EEGION. 

Certain  needs  of  the  Kuskokwim  Valley,  whose  fishing  and  mineral  resources 
are  now  attracting  attention,  have  been  laid  before  the  committee.  In  view  of 
the  lack  of  complete  information  about  this  region  the  committee  hesitates  to 
make  definite  recommendations.  The  following  matters  are,  however,  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  interdepartmental  committee  for  its  earnest  consideration : 

1.  By  the  existing  statutes  the  Kuskokwim  Basin  now  lies  in  three  different 
judicial  districts,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  makes  the  enforcement  of 
law  both  difficult  and  expensive.  It  has  been  recommended  to  the  committee 
that  the  Kuskokwim  Basin  be  placed  in  the  second  judicial  district  by  a  change 
of  boundaries.     ( See  Nelson  bill,  S.  4205,  Apr.  12,  1920. ) 
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l\  !i  has  been  represented  to  the  committee  that  there  is  only  one  deputy 
marshal  in  the  entire  Kuskokwim  Basin.  It  has  been  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee that  a  second  marshal  should  be  provided  for  this  region. 

."..  Ii  has  been  represented  to  the  committee  that  commercial  fishing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  River  would  deplete  the  salmon  run  to  the  detriment 
of  the  natives  and  whites  living  on  the  upper  river,  and  therefore  that  such 
fishing  should  be  curtailed  or  prohibited.  An  investigation  of  this  matter  by  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  would  appear  to  be  justified. 

4.  The  best  route  of  approach  to  the  lower  Kuskokwim  Valley,  from  the  Yukon 
River,  is  by  the  "Portage  Trail."  This  crosses  a  swampy  lowland,  about  25 
miles  wide,  connecting  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers.  The  lowland  is  traversed 
by  many  streams  and  dotted  by  numerous  lakes.  Travel  is  by  boats  along  the 
streams  and  lakes,  and  by  swampy  trails  connecting  the  waterways.  Mail 
is  carried  over  this  route  and  there  is  considerable  other  travel.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  route  could  be  improved  at  no  great  expense  and  thus  give 
better  access  to  the  lower  Kuskokwim  Valley. 

MAIL    SERVICE. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  the  committee  with  the  following 
statements  with  reference  to  the  Alaska  mail  service : 

"  In  1916  there  were  51  mail  routes  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  while  in  1920 
the  number  increased  to  55.  The  number  of  steamboat  routes  from  Seattle  to 
Alaska  ports  was  28  in  1916  and  the  same  in  1920,  but  the  number  of  dispatches 
of  mail  from  Seattle  to  8  principal  ports  in  Alaska  was  40  to  50  per  cent  less  in 
1919  than  in  1916,  showing  a  great  decrease  in  actual  sailings  from  Seattle  to 
Alaska  in  1919  over  1916.  Mail  is  sent  from  Seattle  to  Alaska  on  every  avail- 
able sailing  that  will  expedite  its  delivery. 

"  Under  the  reduced  opportunities  to  send  the  mail  to  Alaska  the  Post 
Office  Department  succeeded  in  1919  in  making  9  dispatches  per  month  during 
the  summer  to  Ketchikan,  Juneau,  and  Skagway ;  6  each  to  Petersburg,  Cordova, 
Valdez,  and  Seward;  and,  during  the  winter  of  1919,  7  trips  per  month  each 
to  Ketchikan  and  Juneau ;  6  to  Seward ;  5  to  Cordova  and  Valdez ;  4  to  Wrangell 
and  Petersburg ;  and  1  to  Skagway. 

"  The  Post  Office  Department  advises  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  regular 
sailings,  with  fixed  ports  of  call,  to  give  Alaska  a  mail  service  commensurate 
with  its  commercial  needs,  and,  for  such  service,  the  department  has  always 
paid  a  rate  for  carrying  the  mails  far  in  excess  of  the  rates  for  freight  and 
express  matter. 

"  Since  July  1,  1918,  the  department  has  not  been  able  to  induce  either  of 
the  two  steamship  companies  operating  to  Aslaka  to  make  a  bid  for  carrying 
the  mail  to  stated  ports  of  call  and  on  a  fixed  number  of  sailings.  One  of  the 
companies  refused  to  bid  for  the  service  to  cover  stated  points  and  the  other 
company  refused  to  bid  on  a  contract  on  a  fixed  number  of  sailings.  Each  com- 
pany prior  to  July  1,  1918,  had  made  such  contracts." 

The  committee  has  received  many  general  criticisms  of  the  Alaska  mail 
service  and  a  number  of  definite  recommendations  for  the  modification  of 
existing  mail  routes. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  improvement  of  ocean  transportation  herein 
recommended  will  make  it  possible  to  so  improve  the  mail  service  as  to  meet 
all  the  general  criticism.  The  information  and  time  available  to  the  committee 
are  insufficient  to  justify  specific  recommendations  in  regard  to  mail  routes. 
The  committee  recommends  that — 

1.  In  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  transportation  system  suggested  in 
this  report,  a  rearrangement  of  the  ocean  mail  routes  be  provided,  to  the  end 
that  more  frequent  and  more  extensive  service  be  given  Alaska. 

2.  The  Post  Office  Department  confer  with  the  interdepartmental  Alaska  com- 
mittee for  recommendations  in  the  selection  of  the  most  feasible  routes  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Inland  communities. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Alfred  H.  Brooks, 
Chairman,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
H.  Y.  Saint, 

Shipping  Board. 
Otto  Praeger, 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 
E.  A.  Sherman, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  11,  1020. 
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Appendix  I. 

Laws  Relating  to  Alaska,  Passed  at  the  First  and  Second  Session  of  the  Sixty- 
Sixth  Congress. 

[Public — No.  59 — 66th  Congress.] 
[H.  R.  7417.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  12,  1914,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  be  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  conclusion  of  section  2  the  following : 

"  Provided,  That  in  order  to  complete  on  or  before  December  31,  1922,  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  railroad  between  Seward  and  Fairbanks, 
together  with  necessary  sidings,  spurs,  and  lateral  branches,  the  additional  sum 
of  $17,000,000  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  to  be  immediately  and 
continuously  available  until  expended." 

Received  by  the  President,  October  7,  1919. 

[Note  by  the  Department  or  State. — The  foregoing  act  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval,  and  not  having 
been  returned  by  him  to  the  house  of  Congress  in  which  it  originated  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  law 
without  his  approval.] 

[Public  Resolution — No.  20 — 66th  Congress.] 
[H.  J.  Res.  241.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  suspend  the  requirements  of  annual  assessment  work  on  min- 
ing claims  during  the  year  1919. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provision  of  section  2324  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  requires  on  each  mining  claim  located 
and  until  a  patent  has  been  issued  therefor,  not  less  than  $100  worth  of  labor 
to  be  performed,  or  improvements  aggregating  such  amount  to  be  made  each 
year.  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby  suspended  as  to  all  mining  claims  in  the  United 
States,  including  Alaska,  during  the  calendar  year  1919:  Provided,  That  every 
claimant  of  any  such  mining  claim  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  reso- 
lution shall  file  or  cause  to  be  filed  in  the  office  where  the  location  notice  or 
certificate  is  recorded  on  or  before  December  31,  1919,  a  notice  of  his  desire  to 
hold  said  mining  claim  under  this  resolution. 

Approved,  November  13,  1919. 

[Public — No  132 — 66th  Congress.] 

[H.  R.  8953,] 

AN  ACT  To  authorize  the  incorporated  town  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  to  issue  bonds  for 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  schools  therein,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  incorporated  town  of 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  its  bonds 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  school- 
house  in  said  town  and  equipping  the  same. 

Sec  2.  That  before  said  bonds  shall  be  issued  a  special  election  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  common  council  of  the  town  of  Ketchikan,  at  which  election 
the  question  of  whether  such  bonds  shall  be  issued  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
qualified  electors  of  said  town  of  Ketchikan.  Thirty  days'  notice  of  any  such 
election  shall  be  given  by  publication  thereof  in  a  newspaper  printed  and  pub- 
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lished  and  of  general  circulation  in  said  town  before  the  day  fixed  for  such 
election. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  registration  for  such  election,  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  same,  and  the  canvass  of  the  returns  of  said  election  shall  be,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law  in  general  or  special 
elections  in  said  municipality,  and  said  bonds  shall  be  issued  only  upon  the 
condition  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  such  election  in  said  town  shall 
be  in  favor  of  issuing  said  bonds. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  bonds  above  specified,  when  authorized  to  be  issued  as  here- 
inbefore provided,  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  per 
annum,  payable  annually,  and  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  their  par  value 
with  accrued  interest,  and  shall  be  in  denominations  not  exceeding  $1,000  each, 
the  principal  to  be  due  in  fifteen  years  from  the  date  thereof:  Provided,  how- 
ever,  That  the  common  council  of  the  said  town  of  Ketchikan  may  reserve  the 
right  to  pay  off  said  bonds  in  their  numerical  order  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  or 
less  thereof  per  annum  at  any  interest  period :  Provided  further,  That  on  all 
bonds  paid  off  the  first  year  after  date  there  shall  be  paid  a  premium  of  2£ 
per  centum,  on  all  bonds  paid  off  the  second  year  a  premium  of  2  per  centum, 
on  all  bonds  paid  off  the  third  year  a  premium  of  1£  per  centum,  and  on  all 
bonds  paid  off  the  fourth  year  a  premium  of  1  per  centum  besides  interest. 
Principal  and  interest  shall  be  paid  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  the  office  of  the  town  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska, 
or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  common  council  of  the 
town  of  Ketchikan ;  the  place  of  payment  to  be  mentioned  in  said  bonds :  And 
provided  further,  That  each  and  every  such  bond  shall  have  the  written  signa- 
ture of  the  mayor  and  clerk  of  said  town  of  Ketchikan,  and  also  bear  the  seal 
of  said  town. 

Sec  5.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall 
be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  specified  in  this  Act.  Said  bonds  shall 
be  sold  only  in  such  amounts  as  the  common  council  shall  direct,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  school  board  of  such  town  under  the 
limitations  hereinbefore  imposed  and  under  the  direction  of  said  common  council 
from  time  to  time  as  the  same  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Approved,  February  7,  1920. 

[Public — No.  142 — 66th  Congeess.] 

[H.  R.  10746.] 

AN  ACT  To  authorize  the  incorporated  town  of  Wrangell,  Alaska,  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
construction,  enlargement,  and  equipment  of  schools,  the  acquisition  and  construction 
of  a  water-supply  system,  the  construction  of  a  sewer  system,  the  construction  of  a 
city  dock  and  floating  dock,  and  to  levy  and  collect  a  special  tax  therefor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  incorporated  town  of  Wrangell, 
Alaska,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  its  bonds  in  any  sum, 
not  exceeding  $80,000,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  public  schoolhouse  and 
constructing  .and  equipping  public  schools,  for  the  acquisition  and  construction  of 
a  water-supply  system,  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  system,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  city  dock  and  also  a  floating  dock. 

Sec.  2.  That  before  said  bonds  shall  be  issued  a  special  election  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  common  council  of  the  town  of  Wrangell,  at  which  election  the 
question  of  whether  such  bonds  shall  be  issued  shall  be  submitted  to  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  said  town  of  Wrangell.  Notice  of  any  such  election  shall  be  given 
by  publication  thereof  once  a  week  for  four  consecutive  weeks  prior  to  such 
election  in  a  newspaper  printed  and  published  and  of  general  circulation  in 
said  town. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  registration  for  such  election,  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
same,  and  the  canvass  of  the  returns  of  said  election  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law  in  general  or  special  elec- 
tions in  said  municipality,  and  said  bonds  shall  be  issued  only  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  such  election  in  said  town  shall  be  in 
favor  of  issuing  said  bonds. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  bonds  above  specified,  when  authorized  to  be  issued  as  herein- 
before provided,  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  per 
annum,  payable  annually,  and  shall  be  sold  for  not  less  than  their  par  value, 
with  accrued  interest,  and  shall  be  in  denominations  not  exceeding  $1,000  each, 
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the  principal  to  be  due  is  twenty  years  from  the  date  thereof :  Provided,  howevei', 
That  the  common  council  of  the  town  of  Wrangell  may  reserve  the  right  to  pay 
off  said  bonds  in  their  numerical  order  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  or  less  thereof  per 
annum  at  any  interest  period:  Provided  further,  That  on  all  bonds  paid  off  the 
first  year  after  date  there  shall  be  paid  a  premium  of  2£  per  centum,  besides 
interest,  on  all  bonds  paid  off  the  second  year  a  premium  of  2  per  centum,  be- 
sides interest,  on  all  bonds  paid  off  the  third  year  a  premium  of  \\  per  centum, 
besides  interest,  and  on  all  bonds  paid  off  the  fourth  year  a  premium  of  1  per 
centum  besides  interest.  Principal  and  interest  shall  be  paid  in  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  office  of  the  town  treasurer  of  the  town 
of  Wrangell,  Alaska,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  common 
council  of  said  town  of  Wrangell,  the  place  of  payment  to  be  mentioned  in  said 
bonds :  And  provided  further,  That  each  and  every  bond  shall  have  the  written 
signature  of  the  mayor  and  clerk  of  said  town  of  Wrangell  and  also  bear  the 
seal  of  said  town. 

Sec.  5.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  specified  in  this  Act.  Said  bonds  shall  be 
sold  only  in  such  amounts  as  the  common  council  shall  direct,  and  the  proceeds 
thoreof  shall  be  disbursed  for  the  purposes  herein  mentioned  and  under  the 
order  and  direction  of  said  common  council  from  time  to  time  as  the  same 
may  be  required  for  said  purposes :  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $15,000  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be  expended  for  the  construction,  en- 
largement, and  equipment  of  public  schools ;  not  to  exceed  $25,000  thereof  shall 
be  expended  for  the  acquisition  and  construction  of  a  water-supply  system ;  not 
to  exceed  $15,000  thereof  shall  be  expended  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer 
system;  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000  thereof  shall  be  expended  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  city  dock ;  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000  thereof  shall  be  expended  for  the 
construction  of  a  floating  dock. 

Sec  6.  That  said  town  of  Wrangell  is  hereby  authorized  annually  to  assess, 
levy,  and  collect  a  special  tax,  not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion, upon  all  the  real  and  personal  property  situated  in  said  town,  and  to 
enforce  the  collection  of  the  same  as  other  taxes,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
said  bonds ;  such  tax,  if  levied  and  collected,  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  such 
purpose,  and  may  be  administered  as  a  sinking  fund  therefor. 

Approved.  February  17,  1920. 

[Public — No.  146 — 66th  Congress.] 

[Excerpt  from  "An  act  to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil,  oil  shale,  gas,  and 

sodium  on  the  public  domain,"  approved,  February  25,  1920.] 

******* 

ALASKA    OIL    PROVISO. 

Sec.  22.  That  any  bona  fide  occupant  or  claimant  of  oil  or  gas  bearing  lands 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  who,  or  whose  predecessors  in  interest,  prior  to 
withdrawal  had  complied  otherwise  with  the  requirements  of  the  mining  laws, 
but  had  made  no  discovery  of  oil  or  gas  in  wells  and  who  prior  to  withdrawal 
had  made  substantial  improvements  for  the  discovery  of  oil  or  gas  on  or  for 
each  location  or  had  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act  expended  not  less  than 
$250  in  improvements  on  or  for  each  location  shall  be  entitled,  upon  relinquish- 
ment or  surrender  to  the  United  States  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  this 
Act,  or  "within  six  months  after  final  denial  or  withdrawal  of  application  for 
patent,  to  a  prospecting  permit  or  permits,  lease  or  leases,  under  this  Act  cov- 
ering such  lands,  not  exceeding  five  permits  or  leases  in  number  and  not  exceed- 
ing an  aggregate  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  in  each :  Pro- 
vided, That  leases  in  Alaska  under  this  Act  whether  as  a  result  of  prospecting 
permits  or  otherwise  shall  be  upon  such  rental  and  royalties  as  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  specified  in  the  lease,  and  be  subject  to 
readjustment  at  the  end  of  each  twenty-year  period  of  the  lease:  Provided 
further,  That  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  production  of  petroleum 
products  in  Alaska  the  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  waive  the  payment 
of  any  rental  or  royalty  not  exceeding  the  first  five  years  of  any  lease. 

No  claimant  for  a  lease  who  has  been  guilty  of  any  fraud  or  who  had  knowl- 
edge or  reasonable  grounds  to  know  of  any  fraud,  or  who  has  not  acted  honestly 
and  in  good  faith,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  benefits  of  this  section. 
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1 1  •  i  •  1 1 1 .  ic— No.  234— 66th  Congress. ] 


[Excerpt  from  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,"  approved  May  31,  1920   (41  Stat.,  716).] 


For  investigations,  experiments,  and  demonstrations  for  the  welfare,  improve- 
ment, nnd  increase  of  the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska,  including  the  erection  of 
necessary  buildings  and  other  structures  and  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  section  1956  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  protection  of  land  fur-bearing  animals  in 
Alaska,  including  necessary  investigations  in  connection  therewith,  $40,000 ; 
and  hereafter  the  powers  and  duties  heretofore  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  by  existing  law,  proclamations,  or  Executive  orders  with  respect  to 
any  mink,  marten,  beaver,  land  otter,  muskrat,  fox,  wolf,  wolverine,  weasel, 
or  other  land  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska,  and  with  respect  to  the  leasing 
of  certain  islands  in  Alaska  for  the  propagation  of  fur-bearing  animals,  are 
hereby  conferred  upon,  and  shall  be  exercised  by,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
existing  law,  with  respect  to  walruses  and  sea  lions,  are  hereby  conferred  upon, 
and  shall  be  exercised  by,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce:  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  affect  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  by  existing  law,  proclamations,  or  Executive  orders  with  respect  to 
fur  seals  and  sea  otters,  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Pribiloff  Islands  and  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  thereon ;  and  hereafter  the  wardens  and  other  officers  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  protection 
of  bird  reservations  in  Alaska  under  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  for  the  protection  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska,  shall  have  and  exer- 
cise like  authority  and  powers  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties  as 
are  conferred  upon  game  wardens  by  the  Alaska  game  law  of  May  11,  1908 
(Thirty-fifth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  102),  and  by  existing  law  upon  officers 
and  agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  employed  in  the  salmon  fisheries 
and  fur-seal  and  sea-otter  services  in  Alaska. 

[Public — No.  276 — 66th  Congress.] 

[H.  R.  10806.] 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  abolition  of  the  eighty-rod  reserved  shore   spaces  between 
claims  on  shore  waters  in  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  14, 
1898  (Thirtieth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  409),  extending  the  homestead  laws  to 
Alaska,  and  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1903  (Thirty-second  Statutes  at  Large,  page 
1028),  amendatory  thereof,  in  so  far  as  they  reserve  from  sale  and  entry  a 
space  of  at  least  eighty  rods  in  width  between  tracts  sold  or  entered  under  the 
provisions  thereof  along  the  shore  of  any  navigable  water,  and  provide  that  no 
entry  shall  be  allowed  extending  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  along 
the  shore  of  any  navigable  water,  shall  not  apply  to  lands  classified  and  listed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  entry  under  the  Act  of  June  11,  1906 
(Thirty-fourth  Statutes,  page  233),  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
upon  application  to  enter  or  otherwise  in  his  discretion  restore  to  entry  and 
disposition  such  reserved  spaces  and  may  waive  the  restriction  that  no  entry 
shall  be  allowed  extending  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  along  the 
shore  of  any  navigable  water  as  to  such  lands  as  he  shall  determine  are  not 
necessary  for  harborage  uses  and  purposes. 

Approved,  June  5,  1920. 

[Public — No.  255 — 66th  Congress.] 
[S.  4286.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  incorporated  town  of 
Petersburg,  Alaska,  to  issue  bonds  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $75,000  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  and  installing  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant  and  for  the 
construction  of  a  public-school  building,"  approved  September  29,  1919. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  incorporated  town  of  Petersburg,  Alaska,  to  issue  bonds  in 
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any  sum  not  exceeding  $75,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  installing 
a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant  and  for  the  construction  of  a  public- 
school  building,"  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Section  1.  That  the  incorporated  town  of  Petersburg,  Alaska,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  issue  bonds  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $150,000  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  and  installing  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant  and  for  the  construction  of  a  public-school  building." 

Sec.  2.  That  section  5  of  the  Act  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  5.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall 
be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  specified  in  this  Act.  Said  bonds  shall  be 
sold  only  in  such  amounts  as  the  common  council  shall  direct,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  shall  be  disbursed  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  under 
the  order  and  direction  of  said  common  council  from  time  to  time  as  the  same 
may  be  required  for  said  purposes :  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $115,000  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be  expended  for  the  construction  and 
installation  of  the  electric  light  and  power  plant,  and  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
thereof  shall  be  expended  for  the  construction  of  the  public-school  building." 

Approved,  June  5,  1920. 

[Public — No.  246 — 66th  Congress.] 

[H.  R.  13870.] 

Excerpt  from  an  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved 
June  5,  1920. 


TERRITORY  OF  ALASKA. 

Alaskan  Engineering  Commission:  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  locate, 
construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  March  12,  1914,  as  amended,  including  expenses  incident 
to  conducting  hearings  and  examining  estimates  for  appropriations  in  Alaska, 
and  including  a  plant  for  cleaning  coal,  $7,000,000,  to  continue  available  until 
expended. 

Authority  is  granted  to  purchase  during  the  fiscal  year  1921,  from  the  appro- 
priation made  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  articles 
and  supplies  for  sale  to  employees  and  contractors,  the  appropriation  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1921  there  shall  be  covered  into  the  appropriation 
established  from  time  to  time  under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  12,  1914,  as 
amended,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  material  utilized  for  temporary  work  and 
structures  in  connection  with  the  operations  under  said  Act,  as  well  as  the 
sales  of  all  other  condemned  property  which  has  been  purchased  or  constructed 
under  the  provisions  thereof,  also  any  moneys  refunded  in  connection  with  the 
construction  and  operations  under  said  Act,  and  a  report  hereunder  shall  be 
made  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  its  next  session. 

Insane  of  Alaska :  For  care  and  custody  of  persons  legally  adjudged  insane 
in  Alaska,  including  transportation  and  other  expenses,  $120,630:  Provided, 
That  authority  is  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  from  this 
appropriation  to  the  Sanitarium  Company  of  Portland,  Oregon,  not  to  exceed 
$540  per  capita  per  annum  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  Alaskan  insane 
patients  during  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

Education  in  Alaska :  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  discretion 
and  under  his  direction,  to  provide  for  the  education  and  support  of  the  Eski- 
mos, Aleuts,  Indians,  and  other  natives  of  Alaska ;  erection,  repair,  and  rental 
of  school  buildings;  textbooks  and  industrial  apparatus;  pay  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses  of  superintendents,  teachers,  physicians,  and  other  employees ; 
and  all  other  necessary  miscellaneous  expenses  which  are  not  included  under 
the  above  special  heads,  $275,000:  Provided,  That  no  person  employed  here- 
under as  special  agent  or  inspector,  or  to  perform  any  special  or  unusual  duty 
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in  connection  herewith,  shall  receive  as  compensation  exceeding  $200  per 
month,  in  addition  to  actual  traveling  expenses  and  per  diem  not  exceeding  $4 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  when  absent  on  duty  from  his  designated  and  actual 
post  of  duty :  Provided  further,  That  of  said  sum  not  exceeding  $7,000  may  be 
expended  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

All  expenditures  of  money  appropriated  herein  for  school  purposes  in  Alaska 
for  schools  other  than  those  for  the  education  of  white  children  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  governor  thereof  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  in  conformity  with  such  conditions, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  to  conduct  and  methods  of  instruction  and  expendi- 
tures of  money  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  recommended  by  him  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Medical  relief  in  Alaska :  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his 
discretion  and  under  his  direction,  with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  to  provide  for  the  medical  and  sanitary  relief  of  the  Eskimos, 
Aleuts,  Indians,  and  other  natives  of  Alaska;  erection,  purchase,  repair,  rental, 
and  equipment  of  hospital  buildings;  books  and  surgical  apparatus;  pay  and 
necessary  traveling  expenses  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  employees,  and 
all  other  necesary  miscellaneous  expenses  which  are  not  included  under  the 
above  special  heads,  $90,000. 

Patients  who  are  not  indigent  may  be  admitted  to  the  hospitals  for  care 
and  treatment  on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  charges  therefor  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 

Reindeer  for  Alaska :  For  support  of  reindeer  stations  in  Alaska  and  instruc- 
tion of  Alaskan  natives  in  the  care  and  management  of  reindeer,  $6,400:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  authorized  to  sell  such  of  the 
male  reindeer  belonging  to  the  Government  as  he  may  deem  advisable  and  to 
use  the  proceeds  in  the  purchase  of  female  reindeer  belonging  to  missions  and 
in  the  distribution  of  reindeer  to  natives  in  those  portions  of  Alaska  in  which 
reindeer  have  not  yet  been  placed  and  which  are  adapted  to  the  reindeer 
industry. 

Protection  of  game  in  Alaska :  For  carrying  out  the  Act  approved  May  11, 
1908,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  protection  of  game  in  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  including  salaries,  traveling  expenses  of  game  wardens,  and  all 
other  necessary  expenses,  $25,000,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Governor  of  Alaska. 

Traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors :  For  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  among  the  natives  of  Alaska,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  $15,000. 

Exportation  of  birch  timber:  Hereafter  birch  timber  may  be  exported  from 
Alaska. 


Appendix  J. 

Government  Publications  on  Alaska. 

RECENT  SURVEY  PUBLICATIONS  ON  ALASKA. 

[Arranged  geographically.    A  complete  list  can  be  had  on  application.] 

All  these  publications  can  be  obtained  or  consulted  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  A  limited  number  are  delivered  to  the  Director  of  the  Survey,  from  whom 
they  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  (except  certain  maps)  on  application. 

2.  A  certain  number  are  delivered  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress for  distribution. 

3.  Other  copies  are  deposited  with  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  from  whom  they  can  be  had  at  prices  slightly  above  cost.  The  pub- 
lications marked  with  an  asterisk  ( * )  in  this  list  are  out  of  stock  at  the  Survey, 
but  can  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the  prices  stated. 

4.  Copies  of  all  Government  publications  are  furnished  to  the  principal  public 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States,  where  they  can  be  consulted  by  those 
interested. 

The  maps  whose  price  is  stated  are  sold  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  not  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  On  an  order  amounting  to  $5  or  more  at  the 
retail  price  a  discount  of  40  per  cent  is  allowed. 
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GENERAL. 
REPORTS. 

♦The  geography  and  geology  of  Alaska,  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge,  by 

A.  H.  Brooks,  with  a  section  on  climate,  by  Cleveland  Abbe,  jr.,  and  a  topo- 
graphic map  and  description  thereof,  by  R.  U.  Goode.     Professional  Paper  45, 

1906,  327  pp.     No  copies  available.     May  be  consulted  at  many  public  libraries. 
*Placer  mining  in  Alaska  in  1904,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp. 

18-31.     15   cents. 
The  mining  industry  in  1905,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  4-9. 
♦The  mining  industry  in  1906,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  19-39. 

30  cents. 
*The  mining  industry  in  1907,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  30-53. 

45  cents. 
*The  mining  industry  in  190S,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  21-62. 

50  cents. 
*The  mining  industry  in  1909,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  20-46. 

40  cents. 
■  The  mining  industry  in  1910,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  21-42. 
♦The  mining  industry  in  1911,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  19-44. 

50  cents. 
The  mining  industry  in  1912,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  18-51. 
*The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1913,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  592,  1914, 

pp.  45-74.     60  cents. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1914,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  622, 1915,  pp. 

15-68. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1915,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  642, 1916,  pp. 

17-72. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1916,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  662,  1917,  pp. 

11-62. 
The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1917,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bulletin  712, 1918,  pp. 

11-52. 
Railway  routes  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  284,  1906,  pp.  10-17. 
Railway  routes  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 

In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  45-88. 
♦Geologic  features  of  Alaskan  metalliferous  lodes,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin 

480,  1911,  pp.  43-93. 
♦Mineral  deposits  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  18-44. 
♦The  future  of  gold  placer  mining  in  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  622, 

1915,  pp.  69-79. 
*Tin  resources  of  Alaska,  by  F.  L.  Hess.    In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  89-92.    50 

cents. 
*The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  G.  Martin.     Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp.     15 

cents. 
Alaska  coal  and  its  utilization,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.    Bulletin  442- J,  reprinted  1914. 
♦The  possible  use  of  peat  fuel  in  Alaska,  by  C.  A.  Davis.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909, 

pp.  63-66.     50  cents. 
♦The  preparation  and  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel,  by  C.  A.  Davis.     In  Bulletin  442, 

1910,  pp.  101-132.     40  cents. 
♦Methods  and  costs  of  gravel  and  placer  mining  in  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Purington. 

Bulletin  263,  1905,  362  pp.     No  copies  available.     (Abstract  in  Bulletin  259, 

1905,  pp.  32-46. ) 
♦Prospecting  and  mining  gold  placers  in  Alaska,  by  J.  P.  Hutchins.     In  Bulletin 

345,  1908,  pp.  54-77.     45  cents. 
♦Geographic  dictionary  of  Alaska,  by  Marcus  Baker;  second  edition  prepared 

by  James  McCormick.     Bulletin  299,  1906,  690  pp.     50  cents. 
Tin  mining  in  Alaska,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  81-94. 
Antimony  deposits  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     Bulletin  649,  1916,  67  pp. 
The  use  of  the  panoramic  camera  in  topographic  surveying,  by  J.  W.  Bagley. 

Bulletin  657,  1917,  88  pp. 
The  mineral  springs  of  Alaska,  by  G.  A.  Waring.     Water-Supply  Paper  418, 1917, 

114  pp. 
Alaska's  mineral  supplies,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     Bulletin  666-P,  pp.  1-14. 
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TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

Map  of  Alaska  (A)  ;  scale  1:  5,000,000;  1912,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     20  cents  retail 

or  12  cents  wholesale. 
Map  of  Alaska  (B)  ;  scale  1 : 1,500,000 ;  1915,  by  A.  H.  Brooks  and  R.  H.  Sargent. 

80  cents  retail  or  48  cents  wholesale. 
Map  of  Alaska  (C)  ;  scale  1: 12,000,000;  1916.     1  cent  retail  or  five  for  3  cents 

wholesale. 
Map  of  Alaska  showing  distribution  of  mineral  deposits ;  scale  1 :  5,000,000 ;  by 

A.  H.  Brooks.     20  cents  retail  or  12  cents  wholesale.     New  editions  included 

in  Bulletins  G42  and  662. 
Index  map  of  Alaska,  including  list  of  publications ;  scale  1 :  5,000,000 ;  by  A.  H. 

Brooks.     Free. 

SOUTHEASTERN   ALASKA. 
REPORTS. 

*The  Porcupine  placer  district,  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     Bulletin  236,  1904,  35 

pp.     15  cents. 
♦Economic  developments  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright. 

In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp.  47-68.     15  cents. 
*The  Juneau  gold  belt,  Alaska,  by  A.  C.  Spencer,  pp.  1-137,  and  a  reconnaissance 

of  Admiralty  Island,  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright,  pp.  138-154.     Bulletin  287, 

1906,  161  pp.     75  cents. 
Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin 

284,  1906,  pp.  30-53. 
Nonmetallic  deposits  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  284, 

1906,  pp.  54-60. 
Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907, 

pp.  47-72. 
Nonmetalliferous  mineral  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright. 

In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  73-81. 
Reconnaissance  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Yakutat  to  Alsek  River,  by  Eliot  Black- 
welder.     In  Bulletin  314,  1907,  pp.  82-88. 
*Lode  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  1907,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  345, 

1908,  pp.  78-97.     45  cents. 

*The  building  stones  and  materials  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  W.  Wright. 

In  Bulletin  345,  1908,  pp.  116-126.     45  cents. 
*The  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  mining  districts,  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W. 

Wright.     Bulletin  347,  1908,  210  pp.     60  cents. 
♦The  Yakutat  Bay  region,  Alaska;  Physiography  and  glacial  geology,  by  R.  S. 

Tarr ;  Areal  geology,  by  R.  S.  Tarr  and  B.  S.  Butler.     Professional  Paper  64, 

1909,  186  pp.     50  cents. 

♦Mining  in  southern  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  67-86. 

50  cents. 
♦Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

133-143.    40  cents. 
♦Occurrence  of  iron  ore  near  Haines,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  442,  1910, 

pp.  144-146.    40  cents. 
♦Report  of  water-power  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  J.  G.  Hoyt. 

In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  147-157.    40  cents. 
Geology  of  the  Berners  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     Bulletin  446, 

1911,  58  pp. 

Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp. 

94-102. 
The  Eagle  River  region,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  103-111. 
The  Eagle  River  region,  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.     Bulletin  502, 

1912,  61  pp. 

The  Sitka  mining  district,  Alaska,  by  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  504,  1912,  32  pp. 

The  earthquakes  at  Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska,  in  September,  1899,  by  R.  S.  Tarr  and 
Lawrence  Martin,  with  a  preface  by  G.  K.  Gilbert.  Professional  Paper  69, 
1912,  135  pp. 

Marble  resources  of  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.  In 
Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  52-77. 

Marble  resources  of  the  Juneau,  Skagway,  and  Sitka  districts,  by  E.  F.  Bur- 
chard.   In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  95-107. 
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A  barite  deposit  near  Wrangell,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.  In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 
109-117. 

*Lode  mining  in  the  Ketchikan  district,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  Bulletin  592,  1914, 
pp.  75-94.    60  cents. 

The  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  Copper  Mountain  and  Kasaan  Peninsula, 
Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.    Professional  Paper  87,  1915,  110  pp. 

♦Mining  in  the  Juneau  region,  by  H.  M.Eakin.    In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  95-102. 

Notes  on  the  geology  of  Gravina  Island,  Alaska,  by  P.  S.  Smith.  In  Professional 
Paper  95,  1916,  pp.  97-105. 

♦Mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  Theodore  Chapin.  In  Bulletin  642,  1916,  pp. 
73-104. 

Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfield.  In  Bulle- 
tin 642,  1916,  pp.  105-127. 

Mining  developments  in  the  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts,  by  Theodore 
Chapin.    In  Bulletin  062,  1917,  pp.  63-75. 

Lode  mining  in  the  Juneau  gold  belt,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  662,  1917,  pp. 
71-92. 

Gold  placer  mining  in  the  porcupine  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  662, 
1917,  pp.  93-100. 

Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfield.  In  Bulle- 
tin 662,  1917,  pp.  101-154. 

The  structure  and  stratigraphy  of  Gravina  and  Revillagigedo  Islands,  Alaska, 
by  Theodore  Chapin.    In  Professional  Paper  120-D,  1918,  pp.  83-100. 

Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfield.  In  Bulle- 
tin 692,  1919,  pp.  43-83. 

Mining  developments  in  the  Ketchikan  mining  district,  by  Theodore  Chapin.  In 
Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  85-89. 

The  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  west  coast  of  Chichagof  Island,  by 
R.  M.  Overbeck.     In  Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  91-136. 

Water-power  investigations  in  southeastern  Alaska,  by  G.  H.  Canfield.  In 
Bulletin  712,  1920. 

In  preparation. 

Marble  deposits  of  southeastern  Alaska,  by  E.  F.  Burchard.    Bulletin  682. 

The  Porcupine  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  699. 

The  Juneau  district,  by  A.  C.  Spencer  and  H.  M.  Eakin. 

Geology  of  the  Glacier  Bay  and  Lituya  region,  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  and  C.  W. 

Wright. 
The  Ketchikan  district,  Alaska,  by  Theodore  Chapin. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

*Juneau  gold  belt,  Alaska ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  compiled.  In  *Bulletin  287.  75 
cents.    Not  issued  separately. 

Juneau  special  (No.  581A)  ;  scale,  1:  62,500;  by  W.  J.  Peters.  10  cents  retail  or 
6  cents  wholesale. 

Berners  Bay  special  (No.  581B)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  R.  B.  Oliver.  10  cents 
retail  or  6  cents  wholesale. 

Kasaan  Peninsula,  Prince  of  Wales  Island  (No.  540A)  ;  scale,  1 :  62,500;  by  D.  C. 
Witherspoon,  R.  H.  Sargent,  and  J.  W.  Bagley.  10  cents  retail  or  6  cents  whole- 
sale.    Also  contained  in  Professional  Paper  87. 

Copper  Mountain  and  vicinity,  Prince  of  Wales  Island  (No.  540B)  ;  scale, 
1 :  62,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.  10  cents  retail  or  6  cents  wholesale.  Also  con- 
tained in  Professional  Paper  87. 

Eagle  River  region  (No.  581C)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  J.  W.  Bagley,  C.  E.  Giffin, 
and  R.  E.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  502.     Not  issued  separately. 

Juneau  and  vicinity  (No.  581D)  ;  scale,  1:24,000;  contour  interval,  50  feet;  by 
D.  C.  Witherspoon.     10  cents. 

RECENT    SURVEY    PUBLICATIONS    OF    ALASKA. 

CONTROLLER   BAY,   PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND,   AND    COPPER   RIVER   REGIONS. 

REPORTS. 

*The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the  Bering 
River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp.     15  cents. 

♦Geology  of  the  central  Copper  River  region,  Alaska,  by  W.  C.  Mendelhall.  Pro- 
fessional Paper  41,  1905,  133  pp.     50  cents. 
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*Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Controller  Bay  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin, 

Bulletin  335,  L908,  Ml  pp.     70  cents. 
♦Notes  on  copper  prospects  of  Prince  William  Sound,  by  F.  II.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin 

345,  1908,  pp.  170-178.     45  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Kotsina-Chitina  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  A.  G.  Mad- 

dren.     Bulletin  374,  1909,  103  pp. 
♦Copper  mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and 

D.  F.  Higgins,  jr.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  78-96.     50  cents. 
♦Gold  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  U.  S.  Grant.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  p.  97.     50 

cents. 
Mining  in  the  Kotsina-Chitina,  Chistochina,  and  Valdez  Creek  regions,  by  F.  H. 

Moffit.     In  Bulletin  379,  1909,  pp.  153-160. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Nabesna- White  River  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  Adolph 

Knopf;  with  a  section  on  the  Quanternary,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     Bulletin  417,  1910, 

64  pp. 
Mining  in  the  Chitina  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910.  pp.  158-163. 
Mining  and  prospecting  on  Prince  William  Sound  in  1909,  by  U.  S.  Grant.     In 

Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  164-165. 
Reconnaissance  of  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Prince  William  Sound, 

Alaska,  by  U.  S.  Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.     Bulletin  443,  1910,  89  pp. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Nizina  district,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and 

S.  R.  Capps.     Bulletin  448,  1911,  111  pp. 
Headwater  regions  of  Gulkana  and  Susitna  rivers,  Alaska,  with  accounts  of  the 

Valdez  Creek  and  Chistochina  placer  districts,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     Bulletin  498, 

1912,  82  pp. 
♦The  Chitina  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  105-107.     50 

cents. 
♦Gold  deposits  near  Valdez,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  108-130. 

50  cents. 
Coastal  glaciers  of  Prince  William  Sound  and  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  U.  S. 

Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins.     Bulletin  526,  1913,  75  pp. 
The  McKinley  Lake  district,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp. 

78-80. 
Mining  in  Chitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  81-85. 
Mineral  deposits  of  the  Ellamar  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps  and  B.  L.  Johnson.    In 

Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  86-124. 
The  mineral  deposits  of  the  Yakataga  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.     In  Bulletin 

592,  1914,  119-154. 
♦Preliminary  report  on  water  power  of  south-central  Alaska,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth 

and  R.  W.  Davenport.     In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  155-194. 
The  Port  Wells  gold  lode  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 

195-236. 
Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp. 

237-244. 
Geology  of  the  Hanagita-Bremner  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     Bulletin  576,  1915, 

56  pp. 
The  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  by  G.  C.  Martin,  B.  L. 

Johnson,  and  U.  S.  Grant.     Bulletin  587,  1915,  243  pp. 
Mineral  deposits  of  the  Kotsina-Kuskulana  district,  with  notes  on  mining  in 

Chitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  622,,  1915,  pp.  103-117. 
Auriferous  gravels  of  the  Nelchina-Susitna  region,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In 

Bulletin  622,  1915.  pp.  118-130. 
Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp. 

131-139. 
The  gold  and  copper  deposits  of  the  Port  Valdez  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In 

Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  140-188. 
The  Ellamar  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps  and  B.  L.  Johnson.     Bulletin  605,  125  pp. 
A  water-power  reconnaissance  in  south-central  Alaska,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and 

R.  W.  Davenport.     Water-Supply  Paper  372,  173  pp. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  upper  Chitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin 

642,  1916,  pp.  129-136. 
Mining  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  642,  1916,  pp. 

137-145. 
Mining  in  the  lower  Copper  River  basin,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  662,  1917, 

pp.  155-182. 
Retreat  of  Barry  Glacier,  Port  Wells,  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  between 

1910  and  1914,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Professional  Paper  98,  1916,  pp  35-36. 
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Mil  ing  on  Prince  William  Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  G62,  1917,  pp. 

183-192. 
Copper  deposits  of  the  Latouche  and  Knight  Island  districts,  Prince  William 

Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  662,  1917,  pp.  193-220. 
The  Nelchina-Susitna  region,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     Bulletin  668,  1918,  67  pp. 
The  Upper  Chitina  Valley,  by  F.  H.  Moffit,  with  a  description  of  the  igneous 

rocks,  by  R.  M.  Overbeck.     Bulletin  675,  1918,  82  pp. 
Platinum-bearing  auriferous  gravels  of  Chistochina  River,  by  Theodore  Chapin. 

In  Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  137-141. 
Mining  in  Prince  William  Sound,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp. 

143-151. 
The  Jack  Bay  district  and  vicinity,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.    In  Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp. 

153-173. 
Mining  in  central  and  northern  Kenai  Peninsula  in  1917,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In 

Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  175-176. 
A  nickel  occurrence  in  the  lower  Copper  River  valley,  by  R.  M.  Overbeck.     In 

Bulletin  712,  1919. 
Preliminary  report  on  chromite  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  by  A.  C.  Gill.     In  Bulletin 

712,  1920. 

In  preparation. 

The  Kotsina-Kuskulana  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit. 

The  Latouche  and  Knight  Island  districts,  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  by 

B.  L.  Johnson. 
The  Valdez-Jack  Bay  district,  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  by  B.  L.  Johnson. 
The  Yakataga  region,  by*  A.  G.  Maddren. 
Chromite  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  A.  C.  Gill. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

Central  Copper  River  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  T.  G. 
Gerdine.     In    *Professional    Paper    41.     50    cents.     Not    issued    separately. 

Headwater  regions  of  Copper,  Nabesna,  and  Chisana  rivers,  reconnaissance  map ; 
scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  T.  G.  Gerdine,  and  W.  J.  Peters.  In 
♦Professional  Paper  41.     50  cents.     Not  issued  separately. 

Controller  Bay  region  (No.  601A)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  E.  G.  Hamilton  and  W. 
R.  Hill.  35  cents  retail  or  21  cents  wholesale.  Also  published  in  *Bulletin 
335.     70  cents. 

Chitina  quadrangle  (No.  601),  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  T.  G. 
Gerdine,  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and  others.  50  cents  retail  or  30  cents  whole- 
sale.    Also  published  in  Bulletin  576. 

Nizina  district  (No.  601B)  ;  scale.  1:62,500;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and  R.  M. 
La  Follette.     In  Bulletin  448.     Not  issued  separately. 

Headwater  regions  of  Gulkana  and  Susitna  rivers;  scale  1:250,000;  by  D.  C. 
Witherspoon,  J.  W.  Bagley,  and  C.  E.  Giffin.  In  Bulletin  498.  Not  issued 
separately. 

Prince  William  Sound ;  scale,  1 :  500,000;  compiled.  In  Bulletin  526.  Not  issued 
separately. 

Port  Valdez  district  (No.  602B)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.  20  cents 
retail  or  12  cents  wholesale. 

The  Bering  River  coal  fields ;  scale,  1 :  62,,500 ;  by  G.  C.  Martin.  25  cents  retail 
or  15  cents  wholesale. 

The  Ellamar  district  (No.  602D)  ;  scale,  1:  62,500;  by  R.  H.  Sargent  and  C.  E. 
Giffin.     Published  in  Bulletin  605.     Not  issued  separately. 

Nelchina-Susitna  region;  scale,  1  :  250,000;  by  J.  W.  Bagley,  T.  G.  Gerdine,  and 
others.     In  Bulletin  668.     Not  issued  separately. 

Upper  Chitina  Valley,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  contour  interval, 
200  feet ;  by  International  Boundary  Commission,  F.  H.  Moffit,  D.  C.  Wither- 
spoon, and  T.  G.  Gerdine.    In  Bulletin  675.    Not  issued  separately. 

In  preparation. 

The  Kotsina-Kuskulana  district  (No.  601C)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  D.  C.  Wither- 
spoon. 
The  Port  Wells  region  ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley. 
Tack  Bay  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley. 
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COOK  INLET  AND   SUSITNA   REGION. 
REPORTS. 

♦The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     Bulletin  250,  1905,  G4  pp.     15 

cents. 
*Gold  placers  of  Turnagain  Arm,  Cook  Inlet,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  259, 

1905,  pp.  90-99.    15  cents. 
♦Mineral  resources  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  R.  W. 

Stone.    Bulletin  277,  1906,  80  pp. 
♦Gold  placers  of  the  Mulchatna,  by  F.  J.  Katz.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp.  201- 

202.    40  cents. 
♦Geologic  reconnaissance  in  the  Matanuska  and  Talkeetna  basins,  Alaska,  by 

Sidney  Paige  and  Adolph  Knopf.    Bulletin  327,  1907,  71  pp. 
The  Mount  McKinley  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks,  with  descriptions  of  the 

igneous  rocks  and  of  the  Bonnifield  and  Kantishna  districts,  by  L.  M.  Prindle. 

Professional  Paper  70,  1911,  234  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Iliamna  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin  and 

F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  485,  1912,  138  pp. 
Geology  and  coal  fields  of  the  lower  Matnuska  Valley,  Alaska,  bv  G.  C.  Martin 

and  F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  500,  1912,  98  pp. 
The  Yentna  district,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  534,  1913,  75  pp. 
Gold  lodes  and  placers  of  the  Willow  Creek  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    In  Bulletin 

592,  1914,  pp.  245-272. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  upper  Matanuska  and  Nelchirta  valleys,  by  G.  C.  Martin 

and  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.    In  Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  273-300. 
Preliminary  report  on  the  Broad  Pass  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.    In  Bulletin  592, 

1914,  pp.  301-306. 
Mining  in  the  Valdez  Creek  placer  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.     In  Bulletin  592, 

1914,  pp.  307-308. 
The  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin, 

B.  L.  Johnson,  and  U.  S.  Grant.    Bulletin  597,  1915,  243  pp. 
The  Willow  Creek  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  607,  1915,  86  pp. 
The  Broad  Pass  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  J.  E.  Pogue.     Bulletin  608,  1915. 

80  pp. 
Auriferous  gravels  of  the  Nelchina-Susitna  region,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In 

Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  118-130. 
The  Turnagain-Knik  region,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     In  Bulletin  642,  1916,  pp.  147-194. 
Gold  mining  in  the  Willow  Creek  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    In  Bulletin  642,  1916, 

pp.  195-200. 
The  Nelchina-Susitna  region,  by  Theodore  Chapin.    Bulletin  668, 1918,  67  pp. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  upper  Chulitna  region,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     In  Bulletin 

692,  1919,  pp.  207-232. 
Gold  lode  mining  in  the  Willow  Creek  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    In  Bulletin  692, 

1919,  pp.  177-186. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  western  Talkeetna  Mountains,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    In  Bul- 
letin 692,  1919,  pp.  187-205. 
Platinum-bearing  gold  placers  of  Kahiltna  Valley,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.     In  Bul- 
letin 692,  1919,  pp,  233-264. 
Chromite  deposits  of  Alaska,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.    In  Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  265- 

267. 
Geologic  problems  at  the  Matanuska  coal  mines,  bv  G.  C.  Martin.     In  Bulletin 

692,  1919,  pp.  269-282. 
Preliminary  report  on  chromite  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  by  A.  C.  Gill.    In  Bulletin 

712,  1920. 
Coal-mining  developments  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In 

Bulletin  712,  1920. 
Lode  developments  in  the  Willow  Creek  district,  by  Theodore  Chapin.    In  Bulle- 
tin 712, 1920. 

In  preparation. 

The  geology  of  upper  Matanuska  basin,  by  G.  C.  Martin. 
The  western  Talkeetna  Mountains,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps. 
Chromite  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  A.  C.  Gill. 
The  Seward-Fairbanks  route,  by  S.  R.  Capps. 
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TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

Kenai  Peninsula,  southern  portion ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  compiled.    In  Bulletin  526. 

Not  issued  separately. 
Matanuska  and  Talkeetna  region,   reconnaissance  map;   scale,  1:250,000;  by 

T.  G.  Gerdine  and  R.  H.  Sargent.     In  *Bulletin  327.     25  cents.    Not  issued 

separately. 
Lower  Matanuska  Valley ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.     In  Bulletin  500, 

Not  issued  separately. 
Yentna  district,  reconnaissance  map  ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  W.  Porter.  Revised 

edition.    In  Bulletin  534.    Not  issued  separately. 
Mount  McKinley  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  625,000 ;  by  D.  L.  Rea- 

burn.     In  Professional  Paper  70.     Not  issued  separately. 
Kenai  Peninsula,  reconnaissance  map :  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent,  J.  W. 

Bagley,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  587.    Not  issued  separately. 
Mosse  Pass  and  vicinity  (602C)  ;  scale,  1:  62,500;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.    In  Bulletin 

587.    Not  issued  separately. 
The  Willow  Creek  district ;  scale,  1 :  62,500 ;  by  C.  E.  Giffin.     In  Bulletin  607. 

Not  issued  separately. 
The  Broad  Pass  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.     In  Bulletin  608. 

Not  issued  separately. 
Lower  Matanuska  Valley  (602A)  ;  scale,  1:  62,500;  contour  interval,  50  feet;  by 

R.  H.  Sargent.    10  cents. 
Nelchina-Susitna  region;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  J.  W.  Bagley.     In  Bulletin  668. 

Not  issued  separately. 
The  Se ward-Fairbanks  route ;  compiled :  scale,  1 :  250,000. 

SOUTHWESTERN  ALASKA. 
REPORTS. 

*A  reconnaissance  in  southwestern  Alaska,  by  J.  E.  Spurr.    In  Twentieth  An- 
nual Report,  pt.  7,  1900,  pp.  31-264.    $1.80. 
♦Gold  mine  on  Unalaska  Island,  by  A.  J.  Collier.     In  Bulletin  259,  1905,  pp. 

102-103.    15  cents. 
*The  petroleum  fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  with  an  account  of  the 

Bering  River  coal  deposits,  by  G.  C.  Martin.    Bulletin  250,  1905,  64  pp.    15 

cents. 
Geology  and  mineral  resources  of  parts  of  Alaska  Peninsula,  by  W.  W.  Atwood. 

Bulletin  467,  1911,  137  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Iliamna  region,  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin  and 

F.  J.  Katz.    Bulletin  485,  1912,  138  pp. 
Mineral  deposits  of  Kodiak  and  the  neighboring  islands,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     In 

Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  125-136. 
The  Lake  Clark-Central  Kuskokwim  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.    Bulletin  655,  1918, 

162  pp. 
Beach  placers  of  Kodiak  Island,  Alaska,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.     In  Bulletin  692, 

1919,  pp.  299-319. 
Sulphur  on  Unalaska  and  Akun  Islands  and  near  Stepovak  Bay,  Alaska,  by  A.  G. 

Maddren.    In  Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  283-298. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

Herendeen  Bay  and  Unga  Island  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250.000; 

by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  467.    Not  issued  separately. 
Chignik  Bay  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:  250,000;  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    In 

Bulletin  467.     Not  issued  separately. 
Iliamna  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon 

and  C.  E.  Giffin.    In  Bulletin  485.    Not  issued  separate! v. 
*Knskokwim  River  and  Bristol  Bay  region  ;  scale,  1 :  625,000 ;  by  W.  S.  Post.    In 

Twentieth  Annual  Report,  pt.  7.    $1.80.    Not  issued  separately. 
Lake  Clark-Central  Kuskokwim  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ; 

by  R.  H.  Sargent,  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and  C.  E.  Giffin.    In  Bulletin  655.    Not 

issued  separately. 
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YUKON  AND  KUSKOKWIM  BASINS. 
REPORTS. 

*  The  coal  resources  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  by  A.  J.  Collier.    Bulletin  218,  1903, 
71  pp.    15  cents. 

*  Occurrence  of  gold  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  L.  M.  Prindle.    In  Bulletin 
345,  1908,  pp.  179-186.    45  cents. 

The  Fortyinile  quadrangle,  Yukon-Tanana  region,  Alaska,  by  L.  M.  Prindle. 

Bulletin  375,  1909,  52  pp. 
Water-supply   investigations   in   Yukon-Tanana  region,  Alaska,   1907-8    (Fair- 
banks, Circle,  and  Rampart  districts),  by  C.  C.  Covert,  and  C.  E.  Ellsworth. 

Water-supply  Paper  228,  1909,  108  pp. 
The  Innoko  gold  placer  district,  Alaska,  with  accounts  of  the  Central  Kuskok- 

wim  Valley  and  the  Ruby  Creek  and  Gold  Hill  placers,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 

Bulletin  410,  1910,  87  pp. 
Mineral  resources  of  Nabesna-White  River  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit  and  Adolph 

Knopf,  with  a  section  on  the  Quaternary  by  S.  R.  Capps.     Bulletin  417,  1910, 

64  pp. 
♦Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.     In  Bulletin 

442,  1910,  pp.  230-245.     40  cents. 
♦Occurrence  of  wolframite  and  cassiterite  in  the  gold  placers  of  Deadwood 

Creek,  Birch  Creek  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson.     In  Bulletin  442,  1910,  pp. 

246-250.     40  cents. 
Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  G.  L.  Parker. 

In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  153-172. 
Gold  placer-mining  developments  in  the  Innoko-Iditarod  region,  by  A.  G.  Mad- 
dren.    In  Bulletin  480,  1911,  pp.  236-270. 
Placer  mining  in  the  Fortymile  and  Seventymile  River  districts,  by  E.  A.  Porter. 

In  *Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  211-218.     50  cents. 
Placer  mining  in  the  Fairbanks  and  Circle  districts,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth.     In 

♦Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  240-245.     50  cents. 
Gold  placers  between  Woodchopper  and  Fourth  of  July  Creeks,  upper  Yukon 

River,  by  L.  M.  Prindle  and  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.     In  *Bulletin  520,  1912,  pp.  201- 

210.     50  cents. 
The  Bonnifield  region,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     Bulletin  501,  1912,  162  pp. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  a  part  of  the  Rampart  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by 

H.  M.  Eakin.     Bulletin  535,  1913,  38  pp. 
A  geologic   reconnaissance   of   the   Fairbanks   quadrangle,   Alaska,   by   L.   M. 

Prindle,   with   a   detailed   description   of   the   Fairbanks   district,   by  L.   M. 

Prindle  and  F.  J.  Katz,  and  an  account  of  lode  mining  near  Fairbanks,  by 

P.  S.  Smith.     Bulletin  525,  1913,  220  pp. 
The  Koyukuk-Chandalar  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.     Bulletin  532,  1913, 

119  pp.     Price  25  cents. 
A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Circle  quadrangle,  Alaska,  by  L.  M.  Prindle. 

Bulletin  538,  1913,  82  pp. 
Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  R.  W. 

Davenport.     In  Bulletin  542,  1913,  pp.  203-222. 
The  Chisana  placer  district,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  *Bulletin  592,  1914,  pp.  309- 

320. 
♦Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin 

592,  1914,  pp.  357-362.     60  cents. 
♦Lode  developments  near  Fairbanks,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin  59'J, 

1914,  pp.  321-355.     60  cents. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Yukon-Koyukuk  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  *Bulletin 

592.  1914,  pp.  371-384. 
The  Iditarod-Ruby  region,  Alaska,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     Bulletin  578,  1914,  45  pp. 
Surface  water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  1907  to  1912,  by  C.  E.  Ells- 
worth and  R.  W.  Davenport.     Water-Supply  Paper  342,  1915,  343  pp. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Chisana-White  River  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     In  Bul- 
letin 622,  1915,  pp.  189-228. 
Mining  in  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp. 

229-238. 
Mining  in  the  Hot  Springs  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp. 

239-245. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Lake  Clark-Iditarod  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith.     In  Bulle- 
tin 622,  1915,  pp.  247-271. 
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■Quicksilver  deposits  of  the  Kuskokwim  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith  and  A.  G.  Mad- 

dren.     In  Bulletin  622,  1915,  pp.  272-291. 
Gold  placers  of  the  lower  Kuskokwim,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.     In  Bulletin  622, 

1915,  pp.  292-360. 

An  ancient  volcanic  eruption  in  the  upper  Yukon  Basin,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     Pro- 
fessional Paper  95-D,  1915,  pp.  59-64. 
Preliminary  report  on  Tolovana  district,  by  A.  H.  Brooks.     In  Bulletin  642, 

1916,  pp.  201-209. 

Exploration  in  tee  Cosna-Nowitna  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.     In  Bulletin  642, 

1916,  pp.  211-222. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  Ruby-Kuskokwim  region,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.,  and 

G.  L.  Harrington.    In  Bulletin  642,  1916,  pp.  228-266. 
The  Chisana-White  River  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  630,  1916,  130  pp. 
The  Yukon-Koyukuk  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  631,  1916,  88  pp. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Kantishna  region,  by  S.  R.  Capps.     In  Bulletin  662, 

1917,  pp.  279-331. 

The  gold  placers  of  the  Tolovana  district,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.     In  Bulletin  662, 

1917,  pp.  221-277. 
Gold  placers  near  the  Nenana  coal  field,  by  A.  G.  Maddren.     In  Bulletin  662, 

1917,  pp.  363-402. 
Lode  mining  in  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.     In  Bulletin  662, 

1917,  pp.  403-424. 
Lode  deposits  near  the  Nenana  coal  field,  by  R.  M.  Overbeck.    In  Bulletin  662, 

1917,  pp.  351-362. 

Gold  placers  of  the  Anvik-Andreafski  region,  by  G.  L.  Harrington.     In  Bul- 
letin 662,  1917,  pp.  333-349. 
The  Lake  Clarke-Central  Kuskokwim  region,  by  P.  S.   Smith.     Bulletin  655, 

1918,  162  pp. 

The  Cosna-Nowitna  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.    Bulletin  667,  1918,  54  pp. 

The  Anvik-Andreafski  region,  by  G.  L.  Harrington.    Bulletin  683,  1918,  70  pp. 

The  Kantishna  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps.    Bulletin  687,  1919,  116  pp. 

The  Nenana  coal  fields,  by  G.  C.  Martin.     Bulletin  664,  1919,  54  pp. 

Mining  in  the  Fairbanks  district,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin  692,  1919, 

pp.  321-327. 
A  molybdenite  lode  on  Healy  River,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin  692, 

1919,  pp.  329. 

Mining  in  the  Hot   Springs  district,  by   Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin  692, 

1919,  pp.  331-335. 
Tin  deposits  of  the  Ruby  district,  by  Theodore  Chapin.     In  Bulletin  692,  1919, 

pp.  337. 
The  gold  and  platinum  placers  of  the  Tolstoi  district,  by  G.  L.  Harrington. 

In  Bulletin  692,  1919,  pp.  338-351. 
Mining  in  the  Tolovana  district,  by  R.  M.  Overbeck.     In  Bulletin  712,  1919. 

In  preparation. 

The  Ruby-Kuskokwim  region,  by  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr.,  and  G.  L.  Harrington. 
The  Lower  Kuskokwim  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 

A  geologic  reconnaissance  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region, 
Alaska,  by  Eliot  Blackwelder. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

Circle  quadrangle  (No.  641)  ;  scale,  1:  250,000;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  D.  C.  Wither- 

spoon,  and  others.    50  cents  retail  or  30  cents  wholesale.    Also  in  *Bulletin 

295.    35  cents. 
Fairbanks  quadrangle    (No.  642);   scale,  1:250,000;   by  T.  G.  Gerdine,  D.  C. 

Witherspoon,  R.  B.  Oliver,  and  J.  W.  Bagley.     50  cents  retail  or  30  cents 

wholesale.    Also  in  *Bulletins  337  (25  cents)  and  525. 
Fortymile  quadrangle  (No.  640)  ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  E.  C.  Barnard.    10  cents 

retail  or  6  cents  wholesale.    Also  in  Bulletin  375. 
Rampart  quadrangle   (No.  643)  ;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon  and 

R.  B.  Oliver.     20  cents  retail  or  12  cents  wholesale.     Also  in  *Bulletin  337 

(25  cents)  and  part  in  Bulletin  535. 
Fairbanks  special    (No.  642A)  ;  scale,  1:62,500;  by  T.  G.  Gerdine  and  R.  H. 

Sargent.    20  cents  retail  or  12  cents  wholesale.    Also  in  Bulletin  525. 
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Bonnifield  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  J.  W.  Bagley,  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and 
C.  E.  Giffin.    In  Bulletin  501.    Not  issued  separately. 

Iditarod-Ruby  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:  250,000;  by  C.  G.  Anderson, 
W.  S.  Post,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  578.    Not  issued  separately. 

Middle  Kuskokwim  and  lower  Yukon  region ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  by  C.  A.  Ander- 
son, W.  S.  Post,  and  others.    In  Bulletin  578.    Not  issued  separately. 

Chisana-White  River  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000;  by  C.  E.  Giffin  and  D.  C.  Wither- 
spoon.   In  Bulletin  630.    Not  issued  separately. 

Yukon-Koyukuk  region;  scale,  1:500,000;  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  In  Bulletin  031. 
Not  issued  separately. 

Cosna-Nowitna  region,  reconnaissance  map;  scale,  1:250,000;  by  H.  M.  Eakin, 
C.  E.  Giffin,  and  R.  B.  Oliver.     In  Bulletin  667.    Not  issued  separately. 

Lake  Clarke-Central  Kuskokwim  region,  reconnaissance  map ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ; 
by  R.  H.  Sargent,  D.  C.  Witherspoon,  and  C.  E.  Giffin.  In  Bulletin  655.  Not 
issued  separately. 

Anvik-Andreafski  region  ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.  In  Bulletin  6S3. 
Not  issued  separately. 

Marshall  district;  scale,  1:125,000;  by  R.  H.  Sargent.  In  Bulletin  683.  Not 
issued  separately. 

In  preparation. 

Lower  Kuskokwim  region  ;  scale,  1 :  500,000 ;  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 
Ruby  district ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  C.  E.  Giffin  and  R.  H.  Sargent. 
Innoko-Iditarod  region ;  scale,  1 :  250,000 ;  by  R.  H.  Sargent  and  C.  E.  Giffin. 

SEWARD  PENINSULA. 
REPORTS. 

The  Fairhaven  gold  placers  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit.  Bulle- 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  HAWAII. 


Executive  Chamber, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  August  17, 1920. 
The  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  from  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920 : 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS, 

Conditions  throughout  the  Territory  have  been  exceedingly  pros- 
perous largely  as  a  result  of  the  high  price  of  sugar,  which  is  the 
main  crop  of  the  islands. 

Sugar  and  pineapples  continue  to  be  the  main  crops  of  the  islands. 
The  yield  of  sugar  for  the  year  1920  is  estimated  at  568,671  tons; 
that  of  pineapples  6,000,000  cases. 

Imports  for  the  year  ending  March  31.  1920,  amounted  to  $63,283,- 
647 ;  exports  amounted  to  $104,779,804. 

Of  the  imports,  those  received  from  the  mainland  amounted  to 
$53,669,174,  and  those  from  foreign  countries  to  $9,614,473.  Of  the 
exports,  the  shipments  to  the  mainland  totaled  $101,194,733,  and  to 
foreign  countries  $3,585,071. 

Details  of  exports  and  imports  are  shown  in  the  tables  of  "  com- 
merce "  a  few  pages  later  in  this  report. 

The  gross  tonnage  of  all  vessels  arriving  at  ports  of  the  Territory 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  was  5,430,976,  or  an  increase  of 
1,970,771.  This  is  eloquent  proof  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
islands'  commerce. 

Customs  receipts  were  $1,172,394.04,  an  increase  of  $314,136.04 
over  last  year's  amount.  Federal  internal-revenue  receipts  were 
$11,927,545.81,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  local  office.  This  is 
$6,095,612.62  greater  than  last  year's  receipts,  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

Valuation  of  all  real  and  personal  property  in  the  Territory  as 
rendered  by  the  tax  assessors  is  $287,006,792.  which  is  $36,482,446 
more  than  the  assessed  valuation  rendered  last  year. 

Savings-bank  deposits  have  jumped  tremendously.  For  the  year 
just  closed  they  total  $15,807,778.11,  as  against  $10,450,846.55.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $5,356,931.56,  or  approximately  50  per  cent 

COMMISSION  TO  WASHINGTON. 

By  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  1919  there  was  pro- 
vided a  commission  to  visit  Washington  and  lay  before  Congress 
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matters  of  vital  interest  to  Hawaii.  This  commission  was  headed  by 
the  governor,  and  consisted  also  of  Attorney  General  Harry  Irwin, 
Senators  R.  W.  Shingle  and  John  H.  Wise,  and  Representatives 
William  T.  Rawlins  and  Henry  J.  Lyman.  The  commission  arrived 
in  Washington  January  21,  1920,  and  during  its  stay  there  was  ac- 
corded numerous  hearings  by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Territo- 
ries, the  accounts  of  which  were  printed  by  the  committee.  I  believe 
that  the  facts  stated  by  the  several  members  of  the  commission 
were  such  as  to  give  the  congressional  committee  a  full  and  correct 
idea  of  conditions  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

While  the  commission  had  expected  to  deal  mostly  with  land  mat- 
ters, the  hearings  brought  out  many  historical  facts  relating  to 
Hawaii,  which  were  greatly  appreciated  by  all  who  heard  the  testi- 
mony. The  local  Honolulu  papers  have  printed  the  hearings,  with 
the  result  that  many  of  the  people  at  home  have  become  familiar  with 
facts  and  figures  which  were  formerly  unknown  to  them. 

Section  73  of  the  act  to  provide  a  government  for  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  passed  by  Congress  in  1900,  provides  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  public  lands.  In  1910  Congress  adopted  a  number  of 
amendments  which  had  been  found  necessary,  and  experience  with 
the  law  in  the  10  years  since  that  time  has  shown  that  further 
amendments  are  needed. 

After  hearing  the  testimony  of  the  commission,  the  Committee  on 
the  Territories  consolidated  into  one  bill  the  ideas  expressed  by  -  the 
members  of  the  commission.  This  bill  passed  the  House  unani- 
mously, but  for  some  reason  was  held  up  in  the  Senate,  although 
it  had  been  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories. It  is  understood  that  the  bill  is  on  the  Senate  calendar  and 
will  be  acted  on  early  in  the  next  session. 

If  the  act  passes,  the  revenues  of  the  Territory  will  be  greatly 
increased,  and  if  the  act  fails  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
local  taxes  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Territorial  government.  The 
bill  introduced  is  known  as  the  Hawaiian  rehabilitation  act,  and  has 
as  one  of  its  main  purposes  the  putting  back  on  the  soil  of  the  native 
Hawaiian. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  white  race,  the  Hawaiian  people  were  a 
hardy  race,  expert  tillers  of  the  soil  and  successful  fishermen,  though 
witli  primitive  equipment.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
islands,  Capt.  Cook  estimated  that  the  Hawaiian  population  was 
400,000,  while  to-day  the  aborigines  and  the  Hawaiians  of  mixed 
blood  number  not  more  than  40,000.  The  Hawaiian  folk  are  a  lov- 
able people,  and  anything  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  do  to  improve  their  condition  and  to  prevent  extinction, 
which  now  threatens,  should  be  done  without  delay.  The  people  in 
Hawaii  who  favor  the  rehabilitation  act  believe  that  if  the  Hawaiians 
are  taken  from  the  city  tenements  and  put  at  the  same  kind  of  work 
to  which  their  ancestors  were  accustomed  the}'-  will  redevelop  and 
increase  as  have  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand. 

The  act  provides  for  a  maximum  amount  of  land  to  be  given  the 
Hawaiians,  the  title  always  to  remain  with  the  Territory,  and  the 
Territorv  to  finance  them  within  certain  limits. 
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STRIKE  ON  SUGAR  PLANTATIONS. 

On  February  1,  1920,  several  thousand  plantation  laborers  on  the 
island  of  Oahu  went  on  strike,  claiming  dissatisfaction  with  the 
wage  system  existing.  The  strike  lasted  until  June  30,  1920,  when 
the  laborers  decided  to  return  to  work  on  the  same  wage  conditions 
as  when  they  had  left. 

The  plantations  have  had  a  basic  rate  wage  for  the  common  field 
laborer,  who  works  by  the  month.  When  the  price  of  sugar  began 
to  rise,  the  plantations  decided  they  would  share  the  profit  with 
the  laborer  and  voluntarity  agreed  to  give  a  bonus.  The  basic  wage 
was  predicated  on  sugar  selling  at  4  cents  a  pound,  the  bonus  to 
be  paid  on  the  percentage  any  increase  over  this  amount  bore  to  the 
basic  price.  The  bonus  for  the  calendar  year  1919  was  approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent,  but  as  the  price  of  sugar  rapidly  increased  early 
in  1920,  the  bonus  for  the  first  six  months  has  amounted  to  more 
than  500  per  cent.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bonus  system  was 
that  the  laborer  should  stay  on  any  one  plantation  for  a  year  and 
work  at  least  20  days  out  of  each  month.  A  certain  amount  of  the 
bonus  was  paid  each  month  and  a  portion  kept  back  until  the  end 
of  the  year  to  guarantee  the  laborer  remaining  for  that  length  of 
time. 

Among  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  strike  were  the  following: 
That  the  laborer  should  be  entitled  to  the  bonus  if  he  worked  but 
15  days  in  a  month;  that  instead  of  being  paid  as  a  bonus  the  pay 
should  be  as  wages;  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  bonus  should 
be  paid  each  month  and  less  held  back  until  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
that  all  of  the  bonus  should  be  paid  each  month. 

This  bonus  system  has  had  a  very  disastrous  effect  in  many  lines 
of  activity  throughout  the  Territory.  While  the  sugar  plantations 
could  afford  to  pay  the  bonus,  as  their  product  was  selling  at  an 
extremely  high  price,  people  not  in  the  sugar  business  found  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  pay  corresponding  salaries  or  wages,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  their  men  who  were  formerly  satisfied  quit  their 
work. 

FOREIGN-LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS. 

As  a  part  of  the  Americanization  program  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
has  always  endeavored  to  carry  on  there  was  introduced  in  the  1919 
session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  for  the  control  of  foreign-language 
schools.  The  popular  belief  that  the  Territory  was  succeeding  well 
in  its  campaign  received  a  rude  awakening  when  protests  poured 
into  the  legislature  from  all  over  the  islands  from  one  nationality 
that  maintains  a  large  number  of  private  schools,  which  are  attended 
by  children  of  that  race  before  and  after  the  public-school  sessions 
each  day.  The  bill  simply  provided  that  the  teachers  of  the  private 
schools  should  be  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language ; 
that  they  should  be  versed  in  American  history  and  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  forms  of  American  Government.  I  am  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  this  bill  was  very  reasonable.  In  our  public  schools 
the  children  of  all  races  are  treated  exactly  alike,  and  as  most  of 
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them  spend  their  lives  in  this  Territory,  with  voting  powers,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  taught  the  fundamentals  of  Ameri- 
can Government.  I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the  next  legislature 
will  adopt  legislation  which  will  carry  out  the  object  sought — the 
thorough  Americanization  of  these  islands. 

SCHOOL  SURVEY. 

A  survey  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  Territory  was  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the  last  year. 
This  survey  was  provided  for  by  Territorial  legislation.  While 
some  conditions  in  the  schools  were  highly  praised,  other  conditions 
were  found  which  were  strongly  criticized  and  full  recommenda- 
tions were  made  toward  bettering  the  system  where  there  seemed 
urgent  need.  The  full  report  has  been  published  by  direction  of  the 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  department  of  public  in- 
struction is  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  suggested  improvements, 
and  it  hoped  that  many  of  the  recommendations  will  be  acted  upon 
during  the  coming  school  term. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survej7", 
several  experts  of  that  organization  have  been  sent  to  the  Territory 
to  carry  on  a  thorough  investigation  of  possible  sources  of  under- 
ground waters.  The  project  has  thus  far  been  financed  by  private 
capital,  but  it  is  hoped  the  beneficial  results  of  the  investigation  will 
be  so  apparent  that  the  next  legislature  will  appropriate  funds  to 
extend  the  work  to  several  other  parts  of  the  Territor}^.  Consider- 
ing the  large  rainfall  in  the  islands  and  the  comparatively  small 
run-off,  it  seems  certain  that  there  is  a  large  supply  of  underground 
water  which,  if  located,  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  Territory  in 
irrigating  large  areas  of  land  that  are  too  dry  at  present  to  grow 
valuable  crops. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  SURVEY. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  also  sent  men  to  continue 
the  topographic  survey  of  the  islands  which  was  begun  several  years 
ago,  but  which  was  stopped  after  the  islands  of  Kauai  and  Oahu 
and  a  part  of  Hawaii  had  been  surveyed.  The  work  has  been  taken 
up  again  on  Hawaii  and  will  be  extended  later  to  the  island  of  Maui. 

WEEKLY  MEETINGS  OF  DEPARTMENT  HEADS. 

In  the  hope  of  insuring  greater  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  various 
departments,  I  have  recently  arranged  for  weekly  meetings  of  the 
department  heads  to  discuss  with  me  the  general  and  special  ques- 
tions that  arise.  The  meetings  have  already  demonstrated  their 
value  in  bringing  closer  unity  in  the  various  branches  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  continue  them  throughout  my  administration. 
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CHAULMOOGRA  OIL  FOR  LEPROSY. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  events  of  the  year  is  the  cure  of  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  leprosy  at  Kalihi  Hospital,  Honolulu,  the  receiving 
station  for  all  lepers  before  they  are  taken  to  Molokai.  Dr.  Arthur 
L.  Dean,  president  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  chaulmoogra  oil,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  ethyl  esters  which  are  apparently  responsible 
for  the  beneficial  results.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  no  lepers 
were  sent  this  year  to  the  settlement  at  Molokai.  The  subject  is 
treated  fully  in  the  portion  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  public 
health  conditions  of  the  Territory. 

DISTINGUISHED  GUESTS. 

The  Territory  has  been  signally  honored  this  year  in  the  coming 
of  a  large  number  of  distinguished  persons  to  visit  our  shores.  In 
August,  1919,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  Mrs.  Daniels  arrived 
to  take  part  in  the  opening  of  the  great  naval  dry  dock  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  October,  the  Territory  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  for 
a  few  days,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Viscount  Jellicoe,  with  Mrs.  Jellicoe 
and  the  officers  of  H.  M,  S.  New  Zealand.  In  April,  during  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  landing  in  Hawaii  of  the  first  Christian 
missionaries,  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  guest  for 
two  days,  adding  much  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  occasion. 

TERRITORIAL  REVENUE. 

The  chief  revenue  of  the  Territory  is  through  its  income-tax  law, 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1901.  One  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  act  allows  a  "  deduction  for  all  government  taxes."  At 
the  time  the  law  was  passed,  there  was  no  thought  that  Congress 
would  sometime  pass  an  act  which  would  cause  the  taxpayers  of 
Hawaii  to  pay  in  a  single  year  to  the  Federal  Government  income 
taxes  amounting  to  nearly  $12,000,000,  as  has  been  the  case  during 
the  fiscal  year  just  closed.  As  the  Territorial  tax  is  4  per  cent,  this 
means  a  loss  to  the  Territory  of  about  $480,000  a  year.  The  Federal 
income-tax  law  allows  a  deduction  "  for  all  taxes  except  income 
taxes  "  and  those  States  which  have  their  own  income-tax  laws  make 
the  same  provision.  As  pur  taxes  are  collected  on  the  calendar  year, 
it  is  my  intention  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  before 
the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year  to  make  the  necessary  amend- 
ments to  the  Territorial  income-tax  law. 

WHARF  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Realization  of  the  great  part  Hawaii  is  destined  to  play  in  the 
rapidly  developing  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  been  a  stimulus 
to  action  toward  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  Honolulu 
Harbor  and  other  harbors  of  the  islands. 

At  present  the  Territorial  government  is  opening  up  at  its  own 
expense  the  Kewalo  Basin,  which  fronts  on  the  city  and  which 
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promises  in  time  to  be  as  large  or  larger  than  the  present  Honolulu 
Harbor.  It  is  earnestly  desired  to  secure  Sand  Island  from  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  part  of  the  extension  program.  The  island 
is  of  no  use  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
has  expressed  his  willingness  to  have  it  turned  over  to  the  Terri- 
tory. It  is  intended  that  a  bill  shall  be  introduced  in  the  next  Con- 
gress providing  for  this  change. 

Commerce  has  increased  so  greatly  at  Hilo  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  build  another  wharf  there,  and  the  treasurer  is  now  at- 
tempting to  dispose  of  bonds  to  finance  this  project. 

The  island  of  Maui,  second  largest  of  the  group,  is  to  have  a  wharf 
at  Lahaine,  at  which  deep  seagoing  vessels  may  berth.  The  port  of 
Kahului  has  also  been  selected  by  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners 
for  a  wharf  at  which  deep  seagoing  vessels  may  be  berthed.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  next  legislature  will  appropriate  funds 
for  this  latter  proposition. 

During  the  year  the  great  Government  dry  dock  at  Pearl  Harbor 
was  opened,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  announcing  at  the  opening 
ceremonies  that  it  would  be  used  for  the  docking  and  repair  of  com- 
mercial as  well  as  naval  vessels. 

The  Interisland  Steam  Navigation  Co.  has  almost  completed  its 
new  floating  dry  dock  in  Honolulu  Harbor.  This  dock  will  have  a 
lifting  capacity  of  8,500  tons.  The  same  company  maintains  in 
Honolulu  two  automatic  coaling  plants  which  can  give  quick  service 
to  vessels  calling  for  bunker  coal. 

A  number  of  large  oil  companies  maintain  storage  plants  in  Hono- 
lulu which  are  connected  to  all  of  the  Territorial  wharves  by  pipe 
lines,  so  that  any  vessel  may  secure  its  oil  from  any  wharf  in  the  port. 
Similar  service  is  provided  at  the  harbor  of  Hilo,  allowing  for  the 
quick  dispatch  of  vessels  calling  for  fuel  oil. 

ELECTIONS. 

The  Territorial  elections  are  held  in  November  of  each  even  year, 
and  the  only  officers  who  are  elected  are  the  Delegate  to  Congress 
from  Hawaii,  for  two  years;  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  senate, 
for  four  years;  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, for  two  years.  The  county  and  city  and  county  elective  officers 
are  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  and  the  super- 
visors, attorney,  clerk,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  sheriff  of  each  county 
and  city  and  county. 

In  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  and  in  the  county  of  Maui  the 
supervisors  are  elected  at  large,  while  in  Kauai  they  are  elected  from 
the  five  districts  making  up  that  county.  Since  1913  the  county  of 
Hawaii  has  had  a  system  of  electing  three  supervisors  from  each  of 
the  two  representative  districts  and  one,  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
from  the  island  at  large. 

In  1913  a  direct  primary  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  whereby  the  counties  of  Hawaii,  Kauai,  and 
Maui  could  hold  elections  separately  from  the  Territorial  elections, 
namely,  in  May  of  each  odd  year.  Under  this  law  elections  were 
held  in  these  counties  in  May,  1915.     In  1915  a  law  was  passed  which 
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provided  that  all  general  elections  of  officers  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Honolulu  after  1915  should  be  in  May,  1917,  and  biennially  there- 
after. The  1917  legislature  enacted  amendments  so  that  general 
elections  of  the  counties  and  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  would  be 
held  in  June,  1917,  and  biennially  thereafter. 

The  1919  legislature  enacted  amendments  to  the  election  laws  so 
that  general  elections  of  the  counties  and  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu  would  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  1919,  and  biennially  thereafter  in  the  counties  of  Kauai 
and  Maui  only.  In  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  and  the  county 
of  Hawaii  the  next  general  election  for  county  and  city  and  county 
officers  will  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  the 
month  of  November  in  the  year  1923  and  every  four  years  thereafter. 

Statistics  covering  the  last  general  election  held  in  November,  1918, 
are  as  follows: 
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Senators  and  representatives,  by  parties  and  races,  in  each  legislature. 


Part} . 

Race. 

Biennial  session. 

Repub- 
lican. 

Demo- 
cratic. 

Rule. 

liian. 

Portu- 
guese. 

v  !i. 

Senators: 

1901 

6 
10 
14 
12 

9 
12 
18 

8 
12 
14 

9 
20 
28 
24 
22 
28 
18 
29 
24 
24 

9 
4 

10 
9 

7 
>. 
8 
8 
16 
7 
8 
7 

23 
23 
21 
24 
21 
20 
20 
19 
20 

21 

5 

1903 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
15 
7 
3 
1 

4 

1905 

8 

1907 

1 
2 
2 
2 

7 

1909 

1911 

7 

1913 

i  9 

1915 

1917 

1 

1 

6 

1919 

7 

Representatives: 

1901 

17 

10 

1 

7 

1903 

7 

1905 

1 
6 
7 

9 

1907 

2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
5 
5 

4 

1909 

1911 

1 
2 

1 

6 

7 

1913 

11 
1 
6 
6 

8 

1915 

7 

1917 

5 

1919 



4 

i  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  1913  there  were  9  Republican,  4  Democratic,  2  Home  Rule,  5  Hawaiian 
and  10  white  senators,  but  during  the  session  1  white  Republican  senator  died  and  a  Hawaiian  Democrat 
was  elected  in  his  place  at  a  special  election. 

Votes  cast  for  Delegates  to  Congress  at  each  general  election. 


Parties. 

1900 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

1914 

1916 

1918 

3,856 
1,650 
4,083 

6r628 
"i,  698" 

6,833 

2,868 
2,289 

7,364 

2,884 
2,182 

5,698 
3,824 
2,794 

8,049 

4,503 

989 

7,023 

5,770 

346 

201 

8,590 
2,609 

7,702 
5,637 

7,343 
6,032 

Socialist 

610 

Total 

9,589 
1,627 

11,326 
1,286 

11,990 
1,263 

12, 430 
1,148 

12,316 
958 

13,541 
901 

13,340 
1,845 

11,809 
5,890 

13,339 
5,642 

13,375 
6,749 

Votes  not  cast  or 
not  counted 

REGISTRATION  OF  ORIENTALS  OF  HAWAIIAN  BIRTH. 

The  legislature  of  the  Territory  at  its  session  in  1905  passed  an 
act  "  To  provide  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  Hawaiian  birth." 

Under  this  act  most  of  the  children  born  in  the  Territory  of  ori- 
ental parentage  have  been  registered  with  the  secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. These  children  being  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  naturally  have  the  right  of  franchise.  In  order  to  learn  how 
far  these  children  would  effect  the  electorate  and  to  set  at  rest  the 
many  rumors  about  this  subject,  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  has 
prepared  the  following  table.  This  table  shows  the  number  regis- 
tered to  June  30,  1920.  While  we  know  that  there  are  others  born 
in  this  Territory  who  are  not  registered  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  that  number  is  very  small.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  those 
registered  may  have  died  or  left  the  country. 
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Hawaiian  Birth  Certificates. 


Of  voting  age. 

Chinese. 

Part  Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Part  Japanese. 

All  others. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Next  election 

1,880 
69 
75 
62 
58 
43 
40 
42 
29 
28 
17 
13 
8 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 

446 
23 
20 
23 
19 
18 
21 
15 
10 
13 
10 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 

34 
2 
2 

11 

1,138 
287 
300 
331 
419 
394 
399 
394 
396 
428 
476 
291 
244 
261 
158 
146 
130 
104 
69 
2 

326 
66 
55 
48 
77 
63 
52 
69 
55 
62 
49 
32 
35 
28 
30 
29 
12 
10 
8 

2 

1 

1 

11 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 
1 
3 
7 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 

4 

1921 

1922... 

1923... 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1921 

1 
1 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1929 

1 

1930 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1931 

1932... 

1 

2 

1933 

1 

1934 

1 

1935 

1 

1 

1936 

1 

2 

1937 

1938 

1939 

60 

2,379  |          627 
3,006 

43 

12 

6,367 

1.106 

11 

8 

15 

Total  male  and 

55 

7, 473 

19 

75 

Total  male  and  female,  all  races 10, 628 

Renewal  certificates 18 


Total  certificates  issued 10, 646 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS. 

Local  governments  in  Hawaii  were  first  established  on  July  1, 
1905,  the  Territory  being  divided  into  four  counties.  On  January  1, 
1909,  the  county  comprising  the  island  of  Oahu  was  converted  into  a 
city  and  county,  known  as  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  with  a 
mayor. 

The  leper  settlement  on  the  island  of  Molokai  forms  a  fifth  county, 
Kalawao,  under  the  control  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  income  of  the  various  counties 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920.  It  will  be  noted  that  there 
is  an  increase  of  $776,087.98  over  the  income  for  the  previous  period. 

Income  of  counties,  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1920. 


Collected  by  Territory 
for  counties. 

Collected  by  counties. 

Counties. 

General 
taxes. 

Road 
tax. 

License 
fees. 

Fines  and 
costs. 

Water 

and  sewer 

rates. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total. 

Honolulu,  Oahu 

Hawaii 

$2,030,743.19 
938,123.58 
580,689.42 
363,336.01 

$187,210.48 
90, 000. 69 

$116,950.15 
53.171.95 

$60,322.44 
38,052.52 
24,349.60 
12,983.15 

$270, 769. 01 

21,297.50 

25,171.61 

7,714.70 

$424,254.58 
39,826.74 

$3,090,249.85 
1.180.472.98 

Maui 

56,017.43'    29,083.26 
40,689.40     16,432.33 

12,808.59       728,119.91 

Kauai 

28, 949. 28       470, 104. 87 

' 

Total,  1920 

Total,  1919 

3,912,892.20 
3,259,990.82 

373,918.00  215,637.69 
318, 932. 10|  205,877.17 

135,707.71 
109,137.51 

324,952.82 
293,644.91 

505, 839. 19j  5, 468, 947. 61 
505,277.12   4.692.859.63 

Increase 

652,901.38 

54,985.90 

9,760.52 

26,570.20!    31,307.91 

562.07 

776,087.98 
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FINANCES. 


Territorial  bonded  indebtedness,  June  30,  1920. 


Date  of  issue. 

Term 
of 

years. 

Inter- 
est. 

Sale 
price. 

Per- 

basis. 

Aggregate 

out- 
standing. 

Date  due. 

Where  sold. 

Oct.     4, 1905 
Jan.     2, 1906 
Oct.      1, 1907 
Oct.     1, 1909 
Aug.     1,1911 
Sept.    3,1912 
Sept.  15, 1914 
May    15,1916 
Aug.     1,1917 
July     1, 1919 
Sept.  15, 1919 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

20-30 

20-30 

20-30 

20-30 

20-30 

5 

20-30 

Per  ct. 

4 
3J 

3§ 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 

$101,375 
98. 125 
98. 150 
98. 250 
101. 5875 
100.5887 
100.01 
100. 00 
98.04 
100.50 
102. 814 

3.70 

3.66 

3.66 

3.65 

3.88 

3.985 

4.00 

4.00 

4.08 

4.975 

4.377 

$270,000 

750, 000 

294,000 

200,000 

1,500,000 

1, 500, 000 

1,430,000 

1,750,000 

1,500,000 

200,000 

1,500,000 

Oct.     4, 1920 
Jan.     2, 1921 
Oct.      1,1922 
Oct.     1,1924 
Aug.     1,1941 
Sept.    3,1942 
Sept.  15,1944 
May    15,1946 
Aug.     1,1947 
July     1,1924 
Sept.  15,1949 

Honolulu. 

New  York. 
Honolulu. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
New  York  and  Honolulu. 

Do. 

Do. 
Honolulu. 
New  York. 

Total 

10,894,000 

The  total  bonded  debt  on  July  1,  1919,  was  $9,194,000  which  was 
increased  by  the  sale  of  $200,000  of  the  July  1,  1919,  issue  of  5  per 
cent  Memorial  Park  bonds,  1919,  and  $1,500,000  of  the  September  15, 
1919,  issue  of  4J  per  cent  public  improvement  bonds,  1919. 

Cash  on  hand  and  floating  indebtedness,  general  account,  at  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  years. 

Cash  on  hand. 

Outstanding 
warrants. 

Not  floating 
indebtedness. 

Net  cash 
available  for 
ensuing  year. 

1901 

$75,994.97 
287, 131. 30 
73, 181. 63 
56,613.29 
59,408.49 
335,331.37 
348,216.51 
391,737.19 
134,759.21 
815,218.51 
822,282.07 
690,550.70 
716,729.60 
366,001.24 
464,040.13 
539,388.71 
889,508.42 
711,517.21 
442,609.95 
506,334.53 

$176,495.45 
297,427.87 
240,713.42 
709,014.31 
603,426.89 
72,227.96 
34,740.49 
225,891.71 
170,718.67 
146,247.55 

$100,500.48 

10,296.57 

167,531.79 

652,401.02 

544,018.40 

1 902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

$263, 103. 41 

1907..                                          

313,476.02 
165, 845. 48 

1908 

1909 

35,959.46 

1910 

698,970.96 
660,304.49 
621 ,  409.  04 

1911 

161,977.58 
69,141.66 
56,008.61 
43,955.84 
49, 162.  62 
51,306.23 
95,102.12 
150,106.63 
100,296.26 
88,214.99 

1912 

1913 

660,720.99 

1914 

322,045.40 

1915 

414,877.81 

1917 

488,082.48 
794.406.30 

1916 

1918 

561 \  410.  58 

1919 

342,313.69 
418,119.54 

1920 

Treasury  cash  balances,  all  accounts,  at  end  of  fiscal  years  19.17, 

and  1920. 


1918,  1 '919, 


Accounts. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Current  revenues: 

O  eneral 

$889, 508.  42 
103,217.98 
134,382.01 
85,338.37 
78,410.95 
136,261.17 
84,189.97 

$711,517.21 
105,141.17 
210,935.93 
158,960.91 
76,729.04 
215,260.19 
125,589.81 

$442,609.95 

$506,334.53 

Immigration 

Sanitation  fund 

228, 596.  88 
186,099.70 
50,200.91 

255,57!.  71 
179,282.56 

199.272.58 

School  fund 

233,is:5.fi6 

Sinking  fund 

603,578.56 
325,857.81 
193,092.81 

Special  land  sales 

Total 

1,511,308.87 
566,330.42 

1,601,134.26 
1,043,462.95 

1,342,364.71 
1,023,614.64 

2.061,319.95 

1,  309, 327.  87 

Grand  total 

2,077,639.29 

2,647,597.21 

2,365,979.35 

3,370,617.82 
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Receipts  and  disbursements,  general  account,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 


RECEIPTS. 

Taxes  * 

Real  property $2,  938,  876.  04 

Personal  property 2,  364,  222.  06 

Interest  and  penalties 20,  950.  70 

Specific  property   (autos,  carriages,  etc.) 267,283.89 

Income,  general 634,  206.  95 

Income,   special 417,  331.  02 

Personal,  poll,  school,  road 283,  772.  59 

Special  Territorial  taxes 68,835.  95 

$6,  995,  479.  20 

Insurance 64,  292.  21 

Inheritance 406,  562.  81 

Documentary  stamps 781.  00 

Land  sales 285,  629.  05 

Land  revenue  (rents,  etc.) 407,758.27 

Harbor,  wharf,  and  pilot  revenues 205, 127.  04 

Recording  fees 41, 2S2.  00 

Fines  and  costs 1,279.44 

Support  of  United  States  prisoners 10,  811.  45 

Interest  on  bank  deposits  (exclusive  of  loan) 23,015.31 

Miscellaneous 277,  880.  06 

Total  receipts 8,  719,  897.  84 

Transfers  from  special  funds 1,  592,  068. 19 

Paid  by  counties 613,  440.  94 

2,  205,  509. 13 

Total 10,  925,  406.  97 

Cash  balance,  June  30,  1919 442,  609.  95 

11,  368,  016.  92 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Legislature   $5,  210.  33 

Elections   3,  593.  36 

Incidentals,  governor's  office 1,  577.  56 

Expenses,  governor  and  secretary's  office 20,  895.  72 

Library  of  Hawaii 23,  901.  49 

Archives  bureau  6,  740.  38 

National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia 5,  876.  55 

Promotion  11,  750.  00 

Pensions 13,  050.  00 

Auditing  department 22,089.82 

Treasury    department 53,  512.  46 

Tax  bureau 107.  525.  69 

College  of  Hawaii 53,358.81 

Public  works  department 70,  030.  05 

Harbor    commission 152,  936.  53 

Public  lands  department 180,550.21 

Survey   department 33.  052.  69 

Expenses   land   board 1,  818.  72 

Public   health   department 718,755.90- 

Judiciary   department 19,  521.  81 

Attorney   general's    department 20,  449.  69 

Prison     107,  412.  19 

Record   bureau 32,  791.  26 

Hilo   public  library 6,  026. 18 

Celebration  anniversary,  Kamehameha 501.  30 

Hawaiian    dictionary 5,  022.  42 

Industrial   accident  boards 13,  295.  50 

Agriculture  and  forestry 102,  959.  77 

Lahainaluna    school 36,  960.  83 

Fish  and  game  commission 9,  485.  29 

Expenses  pan-Pacific  congress 200.00 
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Establishment  and  maintenance  school  for  defee-  * 

tive   children $22,  980.  81 

Establishment  and  maintenance  school  for  feeble- 

minedness 4, 150.  50 

Industrial    schools 109,  215.  87 

Expenses,   entertainment . 3,  623.  40 

Employing  temporary  substitutes 8,  937.  78 

Expenses,  Waikiki  lands  commission 3,  634.  42 

Maui  County  farm  and  sanitarium 5,  089.  88 

For  increase  in  pay  of  teachers 108,  000.  00 

Expenses,     commission     to     investigate     feeble- 

minedness 4. 18 

Contingent    fund 20,  215.  02 

$2, 126,  684.  37 

Interest  on  public  debt 388,864.50 

Transferred  to  special  accounts 2,  515,  548.  87 

Sinking  fund 214,269.37 

Land  purchases 107,  674.  06 

Homestead  roads 210,  720. 10 

Registering  land  assurance 1,  714.  51 

Industrial  schools 5,036.85 

College  of  Hawaii 14,  211.  06 

Sanitation  fund 19,  535.  85 

School  fund 1,  530,  384.  63 

Public  utilities  fund 15,950.04 

Armory   boards 245.  00 

Kalaupapa  store  revolving  fund 49,  095. 15 

Marketing  division  revolving  fund 11,587.78 

Insurance  fund 23,  819.  42 

Homesteads  improvements 7,  410.  00 

Teachers'  pension  fund 7,  080.  29 

Lahainaluna  school 5,  838. 18 

Forest  reserve  fund 1,  053.  70 

Kaupakalua  land  sales 2,  574.  80 

Animal  industry  fund 608.  25 

Mechanical  live  stock  and  horticultural  fairs 4, 119.  63 

Sanitarium  insane  asylum 930.  00 

Relief  of  Geo.  A.  McEldowney 67. 10 

Industrial  accident  board,  Maui 21.  00 

Farm  loan  revolving  fund 108,  089.  22 

Farm  loan  reserve  fund 1,  834.  96 

Farm  loan  surplus  fund 78,  033.  57 

Land  sales  other  than  homesteads 1, 112.  28 

Aquarium  fund 7,  800.  70 

Industrial  accident  board,  Oahu 342.  90 

Pupukea  pipe  line 20,570.00 

War  food  supply  fund 25,  207.  30 

2,476,937.70 

Paid  to  counties: 

City  and  county  of  Honolulu 2,  067,  300.  91 

County  of  Hawaii 877,  491. 11 

County  of  Maui 559,  533.  00 

County  of  Kauai 369,  243.  93 

3,  873,  568.  95 

Return  of  loans  from  other  funds 1,  510,  427.  70 

Sundry  advances,  collection  of  taxes,  etc 473, 117.  90 

10,  849,  601. 12 
Outstanding  warrants  June  30,  1919 100,  296.  26 

10,  949,  897.  38 

Current  cash  balance 506,334.53 

Outstanding  warrants 88,214.99 

418, 119.  54 

Total 11,  368,  016.  92: 
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Taxes  collected  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  by  races,  etc.,  of  taxpayers, 
inclusive  of  interest,  penalties,  and  costs. 


Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Portuguese 

Kind  of  taxes,  etc. 

Hawaiians. 

and 
Spanish. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Total. 

Real  property: 

Corporations,  firms, etc. 

$1,699,215.61 

$158,648.17 

$2,780.88 

$16,719.73 

$10,391.10 

$1,887,755.49 

Other    than    corpora- 

tions, firms,  etc 

551,720.37 

279,232.77 

112,059.38 

74, 433. 14 

43,297.84 

1,062,943.50 

Personal  property: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc. 

2,113,191.18 

2,403.71 

6, 966. 45 

38, 772. 76 

23,438.03 

2,184,772.13 

Other    than    corpora- 

tions, firms,  etc 

88, 953. 48 

37,292.18 

16,694.56 

34,346.04 

79,327.37 

256,613.63 

Specific   property:     Auto- 

mobiles, carriages,  etc 

134,081.88 

19,313.04 

24, 152. 86 

18,647.08 

71,691.25 

267, 886. 11 

Personal:  Poll,  road,  and 

school 

37,338.33 
487,251.71 

21,354.90 

59, 860. 57 

29,688.56 
2,113.35 

134,928.01 
3, 209. 02 

283, 970. 37 
496,310.39 

Income,  general: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc. 

2,952.04 

784. 27 

Other    than    corpora- 

tions, fi/-ms,  etc 

111,428.30 

13,084.37 

6,489.67 

3,030.99 

3, 863. 23 

137,  896. 56 

Income,  special: 

Corporations,  firms,  etc. 

379,316.33 

1, 933. 92 

662.53 

1,457.91 

2,275.73 

385.646.42 

Other    than    corpora- 

tions, firms,  etc 

26,771.06 

3,  048. 05 

1,058.30 

465. 04 

342. 15 

31,684.60 

Total 

1 

5, 632, 268.  25 

539,  263. 15 

231, 509. 47 

219,674.60 

372, 763. 73 

6,995,479.20 

Taxes,  by  years,  ended  June  30,  since  organization  of  Territorial  government.1 


Fiscal  year. 


Real 
property. 


Personal 
property. 


Specific 
property. 


Personal. 


Income, 
general.  2 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


$444, 

532, 

560, 

618, 

609, 

961, 

654, 

640, 

668, 

709, 

766, 

893, 

1,037, 

1,068, 

1,200, 

1,378, 

1,547, 

1,967, 

2,413, 

2,938, 


059.  63 
637.  09 
456.  31 
890.  81 
343.  72 
433.  76 
737.  94 
051.42 
721.  89 
943. 35 
429.  68 
331.32 
200.  82 
267.  52 
618.  75 
454.  92 
872.  50 
550.  23 
759.  22 
876.  04 


$490,392.  69 

571,248.69 

592,325.37 

607, 589.  82 

570,654.55 

928,841.53 

631,326.36 

635,265.81 

678, 886. 40 

720,252.68 

733,806.45 

821,518.95 

915,470.52 

868, 613.  53 

928,231.86 

1,092,683.27 

1,224,552.02 

1^510, 659.  70 

1,849,389.76 

2,433,058.01 


$18,751.36 

20,412.19 

22,591.60 

22,998.80 

23,545.50 

47,989.70 

39, 644.  40 

41,350.50 

40, 968. 00 

46, 554.  50 

49, 734. 95 

56,930.55 

64,626.21 

74,913.10 

89, 817.  75 

110,230.97 

152,572.99 

205.901.57 

21i;236.98 

267,283.89 


$249, 604.  00 
231,485.00 
255,043.00 
240,736.00 
249,990.00 
243,955.00 

•  239,00,..00 
244, 832.  00 
235, 520.  00 
248,663.00 
241,915.00 
243,058.00 
242,307.30 
286,246.55 
257, 890. 00 
265,636.05 
275,432.65 
279,215.07 
284,084.34 
283,772.59 


S2S(i,630.20 
202,526.44 
170,511.71 
155,978.87 
391,366.65 
187,687.91 
266,241.74 
389, 500.  94 
435,984.40 
421,375.68 
488,415.96 
513,386.40 
397,496.33 
373,349.09 
592,259.58 
799,800.86 
794,427.22 
625,073.76 
634,206.95 


Fiscal  year. 

Income, 
special.2 

Penalties, 
costs,  and 
interest.3 

Inheritance. 

Insurance. 

Total. 

1901 

$9,294.58 
11,847.92 
13,385.29 
15,848.97 
16,509.18 
13,703.59 
21,435.83 
17, 697. 93 
19, 137.  76 
17,262.86 
14,657.90 
14,658.02 
11,158.27 
25,728.79 
9,640.85 
15, 107.  43 
14,705.43 
12,181.75 
16,175.54 
20,950.70 

$939. 29 

6,074.34 

1,393.33 

70.00 

6,271.71 

5,879.69 

8, 789.  74 

21,430.05 

17,011.88 

150, 153. 11 

38,383.59 

187,974.95 

19, 421.  54 

30,634.00 

.53,543.58 

171,303.05 

19, 852.  44 

76,676.75 

44,777.82 

406,562.81 

$3,223.65 

3, 846. 00 

4,685.11 

4,623.38 

6, 883.  59 

8,760.61 

14,202.74 

13,978.38 

26,564.55 

20, 141.  87 

21,173.76 

25, 420. 95 

30,909.13 

30,385.34 

30,168.92 

33,321.18 

38,357.87 

48,718.70 

58,066.53 

64,292.21 

$1,216,265.20 
1,664,181.43 

1902 

1903 

1,652,406.45 

1,681,269.49 

1904 

1905 

1,639,175.12 

1906 

2,601,930.53 
1,796,825.92 
1,880,847.83 
2,080,635.71 
2,726,650.04 

1907 

1908 

1909 

$4,324.29 
377,694.27 
379,698.89 
442,336.29 
442,094.39 
116, 162. 54 
165,524.72 
268,369.85 
367,920.35 
343,121.14 
283,281.75 
417,331.02 

1910 

1911 

2,667,175.90 

1912 

3,173,644.99 

1913 

3, 256, 574.  58 
2, 898, 447.  70 
3,108,785.52 
3,927,366.30 
4,441,067.11 
5,238,452.13 
5,785,845.70 
7, 466, 334.  22 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  real  and  personal  property  and  income  taxes  for  1906  should  be  about 
one-third  less,  as  they  include  an  extra  half-year's  taxes. 

2  Including  penalties,  costs,  and  interest. 
*  Except  on  income  taxes. 
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Assessments  of  real  and  personal  property,  by  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of 

Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  year. 

Real 

property. 

Personal 
property. 

Total. 

Fiscal  year. 

Real 
property. 

Personal 
property. 

Total. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

$58,547,890 
60,591,587 
66,137,075 
63,516,979 
67,509,036 
66,908,337 
64,901,609 
66,936,032 
68,440,615 
75,792,523 

$62,625,038 
62,319,216 
63,675,607 
60,381,525 
66,415,064 
64,266,678 
66,149,614 
65,354,150 
70,470,205 
74,475,944 

$121,172,928 
122,910,803 
129,812,682 
123,898,504 
133,924,100 
131,175,015 
131,051,223 
132,290,182 
138,910,820 
150,268,467 

1911 

1912 

1913 

,  1914 

1  1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

$77, 887, 826 
90,889,057 
93,853,810 
91,050,895 
99,186,323 
113,922,014 
129,340,001 
134,543,320 
139,893,251 
155,238,071 

$76,696,206 

85, 945, 744 

81,347,351 

70,136,331 

77,414,899 

93,048,215 

102,580,918 

101,107,647 

110,631,095 

131,768,721 

$154,584,032 
176,834,801 
175,201,161 
161,187,226 
176,601,222 
206,970,229 
231,920,919 
235,650,967 
250,524,346; 
287,006,792 

Tax  rates. 


Year. 

First 
division, 
city  and. 
county  of 
Honolulu. 

Second 

division, 

counties  of 

Maui  and 

Molokai. 

Third 
division, 
county  of 
Hawaii. 

Fourth 
division, 
comity  of 

Kauai. 

1912 

1.10 
1.UJ 

1.17 
1.26J 

1.273 

1.21 

1.83 

1.83 

2.29 

1.15 
1.10 

1.29 

1.44 

1.332 

1.26 

1.50 

1.74 

2.11 

1.18 

1.23 

1.38 

1.521 

1.42 

1.30 

1.865 

1.83 

2.264 

1  16 

1913 

1  16 

1914 

1  26 

1915 

1.38| 
1.415 

1916 

1917 _ 

1918 

1.35 
1  81 

1919 

1.788 

1920 

2.364 

Assessable  values  of  real  and  personal  property  by  taxation  divisions  since 
organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Year. 

First   division,    city  and 
county  of  Honolulu. 

Second  division,  county  of 
Maui. 

Real  prop- 
erty. 

Personal 
property. 

Real  prop-        Personal 
erty.            property. 

1901 

$31,606,490 
32,648,863 
34,553,304 
32,133,096 
31,625,579 
31,640,862 
31,477,133 
31,159,916 
32,292,558 
34,367,440 

$32,851,799 
33,233,053 
38,547,182 
37,451,555 
38,640,381 
36,792,873 
36,738,416 
36,072,436 
38,259,171 
41.126.130 

$10,620,086           $5,178,457 

1902 

10,672,459            5,230,831 

1903 

10,039,514            5,389,519 

1904.   .                                          

11,046,619            5,419,616 

1905 

13,751,078            6,967,738 

1906 

13,751,567            7,375,191 

1907 

12,377,062            9,688,625 

1908     .                                          

14,045,727  !          8,258,132 
13,585,341           10,799,789 

1909 

1910 : 

17,775,140           10,296,519 

1911 

35,643,725         41.498.709 

18,216,628           11,638,201 

1912 

40,448,403 
46,589,481 
49,540,725 
53,574,831 
57,957,035 
66,528,200 
70,246,305 
72,813,165 
81,506,725 

43,977,046 
41,998,665 
39,234,877 
40,989,573 
43,832,979 
49, 075, 650 
49,381,175 
54,350,140 
67,791,475 

21,458,927           13,142,716 

1913     .                

18,328,550           12,820,899 

1914 

16,142,677            9,505,264 

1915 

18,278,238  j        11,471,742 

1916     .                                          

20,911,553           16,615,697 

1917 

24,245,993           19,467,187 

1918 

23,869,365           16,428,894 

1919...                                             

24,187,930           17,819,255 

1920 

26,858,462           20,408,050 
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Assessable  values  of  real  and  personal  property,  etc. — Continued. 


Year. 

Third  division,  county  of 
Hawaii. 

Fourth  division,  county  of 
Kauai. 

Total. 

Real  prop- 
erty. 

Personal 
property. 

Real  prop- 
erty. 

Personal 
property. 

1901 

$11,355,972 
11,408,352 
16,135,131 
14,916,221 
15,179,975 
14,948,462 
14,410,434 
15,234,369 
15,908,203 
16,831,448 
16,751,660 
20,701,679 
20,303,521 
17,484,322 
19,108,813 
24,973,421 
27,945,858 
29,633,360 
31,955,951 
36,057,869 

$16,098,569 
16,150,943 
13,342,340 
11,833,177 
12,640,727 
12,036,900 
11,759,984 
12,590,260 
13,164,880 
14,097,093 
14,117,085 
18,384,458 
17,180,835 
13,754,966 
15,331,548 
20,521,689 
22, 238, 663 
23,807,933 
25,803,665 
29,456,431 

$4,965,342 

5,017,715 

5,409,126 

5,421,043 

6,952,404 

6,567,446 

6,636,980 

6,496,020 

6,654,513 

6,818,489 

7,275,813 

8,280,048 

8,632,252 

7,883,171 

8,224,441 

10,080,005 

10,619,960 

10,794,290 

10,936,205 

10,815,015 

$8,496,213 

8,548,587 

6,396,566 

5,677,177 

8,166,218 

8,061,708 

7,962,589 

8,433,322 

8,246,365 

8,956,202 

9,442,211 

10,441,524 

9,346,952 

7,641,224 

9,622,036 

12,077,850 

11,799,418 

11,489,645 

12,658,035 

14,112,765 

$121,172,925 

1902 

122,910,803 

903   

129,812,682 

I904 .            

123,898,504 

1905 .                

133,924,100 

1906 

131,175,015 

1907 .                  

131,051,223 

1908 .                

132,290,182 

1909 

138,910,820 

1910 

150,268,467 

1911 ....• 

154,584,032 

1912 

176,834,801 

1913 

175,201,161 

1914 

161,187,226 

1915 

176.601,222 

1916 

206, 970, 229 

1917 

231,920,919 

1918 

235, 650, 967 

1919 

250,524,346 
287,006,792 

1920 

Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1920,  by  taxation  divisions. 


Taxation  divisions.  . 

Real 
property. 

Personal 
property. 

Total,  1920. 

Total,  1919. 

Per  cent 

increase, 

1920. 

First,  city  and  county  of  Honolulu. . . 
Second,  county  of  Maui 

$81,506,725 
26,858,462 
36, 057,  S69 
10, 815, 015 

$67,791,475 
20,408.050 
29,456,431 
14,112,765 

$149,298,200 
47,266,512 
65,514,300 

$127,163,305 
42,007,185 
57.759.616 

17.41 
12.52 
13.42 

24, 927,  780         23, 594, 240  1                5. 65 

Total  for  the  Territory 

155, 238, 071 

131,768,721 

287,006,792       250,524,346                 14.56 

Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1920,  by  races,  etc.,  of  taxpayers. 


Real  property. 

Personal  property. 

Total 
assessed 
value. 

Taxpayers. 

Number 
of  tax- 
payers. 

Assessed 
value. 

Number 
of  tax- 
payers. 

Assessed 
value. 

Percent- 
age. 

Corporations,  firms,  etc 

Anglo-Saxons 

721 
3,315 
6,373 
2,763 
1,263 
1,015 

$97,321,350 
29,420,235 
15,712,371 
6,381,814 
4,142,944 
2,259,357 

1,019 
2,246 
1,927 
1,891 

1,787 
3,782 

$115,079,329 
5, 550, 889 
2,406,695 
996,828 
2,233.291 
5, 50 1 ; 689 

$212, 400, 679 
34,971,124 
IS, 119,066 
7,378;  642 
6,376,235 
7,761,046 

74.01 
12.18 

6.32 

Portuguese  and  Spanish 

Chinese 

2.57 
2.22 

2.70 

Total 

15,450 

155, 238, 071 

12,652 

131,768,721 

287, 006,  792 

100.  00 
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Cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes,  years  ended  June  80,  1920.1 


Fiscal  year. 

Actual 
cost. 

Percentage 
of  amount 
collected. 

Fiscal  year. 

Actual 

cost. 

i  i  'ercentage 

of  amount 
collected. 

1901 

$54,996.06 

63, 300. 33 
70,194.46 
71,362.16 
59,665.71 
73, 350. 92 
66,711.41 
67, 160. 18 
62,768.42 
65,  532.  1 1 

4.52 
3.81 
4.25 
4.24 
3.66 
2  2.83 
3.78 
3.64 
3.08 
2.56 

r.tn 

$63,516.59 

2.4* 

1902 

1912 

73,520.67                 2.48 

1903 

1913... 

78,086.02                 2.4-1 

1904 

1914 

81,352.68  i                2.86. 

1905 

1915 

89,789.99  I                2.97 
85,480.08                 2.29 

1906 

1916... 

1907 . . . 

1917    .. 

92,719.92                  2.12 

1908 . . . 

1918 

94,111.53                   1.84 

1909 . . . 

1919 

111,161.07                   1.96 

1910 

1920 

107,525.69 

1  Not  including  inheritance  and  insurance  taxes. 

2  For  purposes  of  comparison,  3.81  should  be  used  instead  of  2.83. 

Sources  and  distribution  of  all  revenues  in  the  Territory  and  the  counties,  fiscal 
year  ended  June  SO,  1920. 


Collected  by  the  Territory. 

Distribution. 

General 

property 

taxes. 

Specific 

property 

taxes. 

Income 
taxes. 

Personal 

taxes. 

Inherit- 
ance 
taxes. 

Insur- 
ance 

taxes. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
revenues. 

Territory: 

General  fund 

$78,712.60 
50,000.00 

161,398.32 
250, 930.  33 

1,415,203.08 

569, 623. 70 
2, 867, 016.  72 

$1,051,537.97 

$406,562.81 

$64, 292. 21 

$1,251,597.42 

Memorial      Park 

sinking  fund 

Territory  as  agent  for 
counties: 
Assessing  and  col- 
lecting taxes 

Interest  and  sink- 
ing fund 

Schools: 

General    support 
under  Territory. 

$113,215.35 

1,966.20 

Buildings       and 
grounds  under 

Counties: 

$7,287.02 
259,998.87 

56,636.11 
113,921.13 

" 

Total. 

5, 392, 884.  75  267.  283. 89 

1,051,5^7.97 

283, 772. 59 

406, 562. 81 

64, 292.  21 

1,253,563.62 

Collected  by  the  counties. 

Distribution. 

License 
fees. 

Fines 
and 
costs. 

Water 

and  sewer 
rates. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
revenues. 

Total. 

Territory: 

$2,852,703.01 

50, 000. 00 

Territory  as  agent  for  counties: 

161,398.32 

250, 930. 33 

Schools: 

. 

1,530,384.63 

569, 623.  70 

Counties: 

General  fund 

$215,637.69 

$135,707.71 

$324,952.82 

$505,839.19 

4,113,077.26 

Roads 

373,918.00 

Total. 

215,637.69 

135, 707.  71 

324,952.82 

505,839.19 

9, 902, 035.  25 
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CORPORATIONS. 


During  the  last  fiscal  year  a  total  of  87  corporations  were  created 
and  36  dissolved,  as  follows: 


Created. 

Dissolved. 

Mercantile 

68 
5 
2 

4 

7 

29 

Igricultural 

6 

Bank 

1 

Savings  and  loan 

Eleemosynary 

Steamship .  /. 

1 

Total 

87 

36 

Leaving  at  the  close  of  the  }^ear  904  domestic  corporations,  an  in- 
crease of  51  in  all.  The  total  capitalization  of  domestic  corporations 
other  than  eleemosynary,  etc.,  is  $192,965,838,  an  increase  of  $17,289,- 
285,  or  9.84  per  cent  for  the  year.  Foreign  corporations  to  the  num- 
ber of  155,  as  compared  with  152  of  the  preceding  year,  are  author- 
ized to  do  business  in  the  Territory.  Three  national  banks  also  do 
business  in  the  Territory.  The  classes,  number,  and  capitalization 
of  the  domestic  corporations  now  in  existence  incorporated  before 
and  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States  are  as 
follows: 

Hawaiian  corporations. 


Class. 


Number. 


Incorpo- 
rated before 
Aug.  12, 


Incorpo- 
rated after 
Aug.  12, 


Total. 


Capital. 


Incorpo- 
rated before 
Aug.  12, 


Incorpo- 
rated after 
Aug.  12, 


Total. 


Agricultural 

Mercantile 

Railroad 

Street  car 

Steamship 

Bank 

Savings  and  loan. 

Trust 

Insurance 

Eleemosynary.... 


34 


109 

478 

4 

2 

2 

8 

19 

6 

2 

151 


154 
514 


19 

7 

2 

185 


$48,  866,  750 
16.711,125 
7,  370,  000 


3, 000,  000 
600, 000 


500,  000 


$38, 010,  015 

63,  575,  988 

7, 139,  960 

1,950,000 

206. 000 

2,  850. 000 

1,  036,  000 

900, 000 

250, 000 


$86,  876, 765 
80,287,113 
14,  509.  960 
1.950,000 
3, 206, 000 
3, 450,  000 
1,036,000 
1, 400,  000 
250, 000 


Total. 


123 


781 


904 


77, 047,  875 


115,917,963 


192.965,838 


Income  taxes  collected  for  the  year  ended  June 

taxpayers. 


1920,  by  races,  etc.,  of 


General  income. 

Special  income. 

Total. 

Taxpayers. 

Number 
of  tax- 
payers. 

Amount  col- 
lected. 

Number 
of  tax- 
payers. 

Amount  col- 
lected. 

Percent- 
age. 

Corporations,  firms,  etc 

Anglo-Saxons 

4.50 
3,227 
362 
235 
408 
218 

$496,310.39 
111,428.30 
13,084.37 
3, 863.  23 
6,489.67 
3,030.99 

430 
332 
20 
7 
10 
9 

$385,646.42 

26,771.06 

3,048.05 

342. 15 

1,058.30 

465.  04 

$881,956.81 

138,199.36 

16, 132.  42 

4,205.38 

7,547.97 

3,496.03 

83.87 
13. 15 

1 1  awaiians 

1.54 

^  apanese 

.39 

Portuguese  and  Spanish 

Chinese 

.72 
.33 

Total 

4,900 

634, 206. 95 

808 

417,331.02 

1,051,537.97 

100.00 
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Twenty-six  banks  were  in  operation  during  the  year.  These  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Eight  in  Honolulu,  two  at  Waialua,  and  one 
each  at  Schofield  and  Waipahu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu;  three  at  Ililo, 
two  at  North  Kona,  and  one  each  at  Kau,  Honokaa,  and  North  Kohala, 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii;  one  each  at  Wailuku,  Kahului,  Paia.  ana 
Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Maui ;  and  one  each  at  Lihue  and  Waimea, 
on  the  island  of  Kauai.  Three  are  national  banks,  namely,  one  at 
Honolulu,  one  at  Schofield,  and  one  on  the  island  of  Maui.  One  of 
the  banks  is  solely  a  savings  bank,  one  is  solely  commercial,  and  the 
remainder  are  both  commercial  and  savings  banks. 

Deposits  in  banks  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  years— 

Number  of 
banks. 

Commercial  de- 
posits Dec.  31. 

Savings  de- 
posits June  30. 

Total. 

1901 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

11 

11 

11 

11 

16 

17 

17 

18 

19 

19 

22 

23 

26 

26 

$3,857,413.16 

4,094,919.90 

3,694,965.00 

4,159,078.89 

3,993,052.90 

5,022,495.26 

4,966,042.04 

5, 074, 836. 16 

6,334,991.42 

9,033,385.97 

10, 289, 707. 89 

12, 667, 162.  39 

11,641,901.30 

10,371,874  60 

12,378.041   53 

17, 317, 339. 40 

22,486,524.31 

24,620,004.80 

24, 898, 287.  81 

i  36, 975, 335. 93 

$804,718.01 
1,073.581.56 
1,102,707.24 
1,372,157.00 
1,695,326.76 
2,527,943.96 
2,777,554.40 
2,588,722.87 
3,322,827.79 
4,290,919.57 
5,020,5.55.62 
5,521,973.11 
5,384,395.72 
6,275,790.63 
7,736,569.32 
9,061,910.28 
10,205,496.70 
9,892,708.08 
10,450,846.55 
15,807,778.11 

$4,662,131.17 

1902 

5,168,501.46 

1903 

4,797,672.24 

1904 

5,531,235.89 

1905 

5,688,379.66 

1906 

7,550,439.22 

1907 

7,743,596.44 

1908 

7,663,559.03 

1909 

9,657,819.21 
13,324,305.54 

1910 

1911 

15,310,263.51 

1912 

18,189,135.50 
17,026,297.02 
16,647,665.23 
20,114,610.85 
26,379,249.68 
32,692,021.01 
34,512,712.88 
35,349.134.36 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

52,783,114.04 

As  of  June  30, 1920. 


Savings  bank  accounts,  by  races,  June  SO,  1920. 


Populati 

on,  1919. 

Accounts. 

Deposits. 

Races. 

Esti- 
mated. 

Ter  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Japanese 

110,000 
22, 800 
39,260 
25, 000 
66,606 

41.72 
8.65 

14.89 
9.48 

25.26 

13,778 
4,788 
9,819 
6,006 

17,271 

26.67 
9.27 
19.01 
11.62 
33.43 

$143. 03 

2S2. 47 

82.95 

396.  97 

537. 66 

$1,970,609.94 

1,352,477.21 

814,488.40 

2,384,175.57 

9,286,066.99 

12.47 

Chinese 

8.56 

llawaiians 

5.15 

Portuguese 

15.08 

All  others 

58.74 

Total 

263,666 

100.  00 

51.662 

100. 00 

305. 98 

15,807,778.11 

100.00 
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Comparative  statement  of  fire  insurance  business  transacted  in  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  for  the  calendar  years  1903-J919,  inclusive. 


Year. 

* 

Insurance 
written. 

Premiums. 

Losses,  claims, 
etc.,  paid. 

Percentage    Loss  paid  ) 
loss  to      1    for  each 
amount           $!00 
insured.      premium. 

1903 

$19,88«,471.92 
20,374,737.27 
22,359,559.00 
21,928,280.95 
23,270,292.95 
25,214,465.13 
25,239,095.86 

$364,628.51 
364,947.07 
377,  762.  00 
389,913.91 
4-42,361.19 
445,086.44 
489,361.49 
508,262.80 
549,456.92 
585,292.56 
567,821.25 
558,888.90 
602,634.14 
692,232.98 
857, 887. 65 
932, 259. 59 
1,081,372.98 

$153,261.17 
96,215.63 
28,456.00 
166,249.64 
37, 512.  67 
39, 096. 52 
10, 259.  71 
69, 778. 62 
95,494.35 
47,781.56 
87,630.79 
64, 762.  95 
82,171.21 
53,217.44 
41,714.87 
50, 702. 58 
90,  154.  84 

1 
0.0077  j            M2.  00 

1904    ..                    

.0047  1              26.39 

1905                             

.0012                  7.53 

1906 

.  0075                 49. 63 

1907      .                    

.  0016 
.0015 

.  0004 
.  0028 
.0036 
.0017 
.  0030 

8. 50 

1908      . 

8.80 

1909 

2  09 

1910 

24,343,503.77 
26,527,407.86 
27,131,432.65 
28,385,448.72 
29,632.953.11 
36,014,438.62 
39,784,264.66 
48, 508, 089.  66 
55, 275, 642. 15 
60, 985, 287. 19 

13.70 

1911 

17.38 

1912 

8.16 

1913.... 

15.43 

1914....                 

.0021                 11.58 

1915....                    

.0023  1               13.58 

1916....                

.  0013                   7.  66 

1917....                        

■0008                  %.86 

1918....                            

.0009                  5.44 

1919..                                      

.0015  :                8.33 

Total 

534,863,371.47 

•    9,810,170.38 

1,214.460.55 

1.0023               112.37 

1  Average. 

Recapitulation  of  insurance  business  transacted  in  the  Territory  of  Haivaii  for 

1919. 


Class. 

Insurance 
written 

Premiums. 

Renewal 
premiums. 

Losses,  claims, 
etc.,  paid. 

Fire 

$60,985,287.19 

155,981,449.61 

6, 144, 756. 00 

$1,081,372.98 

572,458.25 

265,577.61 

72,301.52 

112,943.90 

1,177.05 

22,095.91 

77,633.87 

4,703.17 

95.70 

9,153.68 

54.00 

2,432.81 

12.71 

50.00 

152,670.52 

$90, 154. 84 
96,271.94 

520,827.74 
11,818.13 
15,941.99 

Marine 

Life 

$1,227,992.74 

Accident  and  health 

Automobile 

Burglary 

154. 50 

Employers'  liability 

1,718.61 

Fidelity  and  surety 

10, 181. 18 

Plate  glass 

1,094.85 

Package 

14.45 

Property  damage 

527. 87 

Live  stock 

100.00 

Tourist 

Steam  boiler 

Title 

Workmen's  compensation 

52,926.26 

Total 

223,111,492.80 
197,862,846.45 

2,374,733.68 
2,188,803.52 

1,227,992.74 
1,091,505.19 

801,732.36 
725,212.68 

Total  in  1918 

Increase  in  1919 

25,248,646.35 

185,930.16 

136,487.55 

76, 519. 68 
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Imports  and  exports,  by  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial  govern- 
ment} 


Years. 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Total 450,205 


Imports. 


United 

States. ^ 


(3) 

(3) 
$12,675,026 
11,987,050 
11,703,519 
13,224,566 
14, 225, 210 
15,303,325 
17,391,406 
20,531,913 
22,322,121 
23,095,878 
29, 129, 409 
29, 267, 699 
20,348,832 
28,029,681 
39,875,390 
45, 004, 156 
42,421,474 
53,669,174 


Foreign 
countries. 


$2,826,633 
3,036,583 
3,142,013 
3,797,641 
3,014,964 
3,275,242 
4,151,709 
4,682,399 
4,033,574 
4,606,334 
5, 190, 449 
5,598,444 
6,873,531 
6, 282, 558 
5,716,023 
6,068,529 
6,482,951 
6,797,048 
8,322,319 
9,614,473 


Total. 


Exports. 


United 
States. 


$2,826,633 
3,036,583 
15,817,039 
15,784,691 
14,718,483 
16,499,808 
18,376,919 
19,985,724 
21,424,980 
25,138,247 
27,512,570 
28,694,322 
36,002,940 
35,550,257 
26,064,855 
34,098,210 
46,358,341 
51,801,204 
50,743,793 
63,283,647 


103,513,417  ;553,719,246   968,369,266 


$27,935,885 
24,730,060 
26,242,869 
25,157,255 
36,114,985 
26,884,210 
29, 134, 467 
41,640,815 
40,437,352 
46, 183, 649 
41,207,941 
55, 076, 165 
42, 713, 294 
40,678,827 
62, 306, 507 
64,445,631 
74,480,119 
79,395,388 
82,409,114 

101,194,733 


Foreign 
countries. 


$117,958 

63,547 

32,569 

47,620 

59,541 

56,313 

229, 914 

597,640 

84, 152 

302, 763 

730, 642 

373,273 

758,646 

915,245 

61,849 

225, 221 

635, 864 

1,151,218 

5,840,907 

3, 585, 071 


15,869,953 


Total. 


$28,053,843 
24,793,607 
26,275,438 
25, 204, 875 
36, 174, 526 
26,940,523 
29,364,381 
42,238,455 
40,521,504 
46,486,412 
41,938,583 
55, 449, 438 
43,471,940 
41,594,072 
62,368,356 
64,670,852 
75,115,983 
80, 546, 606 
88,250,021 

104, 779, 804 


Total 
imports 

and 
exports. 


$30,880,476 

27, 830, 190 

42,092,477 

40,989,566 

50,893,009 

43,440,331 

47,741,300 

62, 224, 179 

61,946,484 

71,624,659 

69,451,153 

84, 143, 760 

79,474,880 

77,144,329 

88,433,211 

98,769,062 

121,474,324 

132,347,810 

138,993,814 

168,063,451 


984,239,219  ,1,537,958,465 


1  Fiscal  years  ending  Mar.  31. 

2  These  figures  include  specie  prior  to  1903,  but  since  that  year  most  of  the  specie  has  been  handle  1 
through  the  post  office  by  registered  mail,  and  the  amount  thereof  is  not  included  in  this  table.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  coin  other  than  those  made  through  the  mails  were: 
From  the  United  States,  $415,585;  from  foreign  countries,  nothing;  to  the  United  States,  nothing;  to  for- 
eign countries,  $529,493. 

» Not  kept. 

Imports  and  exports  by  countries.1 


Countries. 


Imports. 


1919 


1920 


Exports. 


1919 


1920 


Australia 

Other  British  Oceania 

British  India 

Canada 

Chile 

France 

Germany 

Hongkong 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

Other  foreign 

Total  foreign 

United  States 

Grand  total 


$138,289 

67, 914 

1, 372, 469 

431,760 

871,328 

1,822 

1,535 

465,209 

4,558,499, 

47,095 

366, 404 


$472, 683 

70,472 

1,534,924 

141,730 

1,353,012 

8,263 


$36, 141 
106,720 


3,975,849 


769, 901 

4,774,223 

80, 655 

408, 610 


8,322,319 
42,421,474 


9, 614, 473 
53,669,174 


$12, 827 

94, 286 

703 

3 10, 104 


7,485  15,011 

548,758  323,847 

1,114  928,372 

164,840  1,869,921 


5, 840, 907         3, 585, 071 
82,409,114      101,194,733 


50, 743, 793 


63,283,647 


88,250,021      104,779,804 


1  For  fiscal  years  ending  Mar.  31. 
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Domestic  exports  by  articles,  fiscal  years  1919  and  1920S 


Articles. 

United  States,  1920. 

Foreign,  1920.1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sugar 

Pounds. 
1,070,124,077 
2,051,311 

$78,589,467 

521,316 

18,509,028 

238,218 

376, 227 

2,827,038 

Pounds. 
389,395 
708,735 

$37,292 
211,077 

Coffee,  raw 

Fruits  and  nuts 2 

1,294  923 

Rice 

2, 394, 426 
1,497,786 

86,400 

8,336 

Hides 

Other 

2,002,756 

Total 

101,061,294 

3,554,384 

• 

Articles. 

Total 

,  1920. 

Total 

,  1919. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sugar 

Pouvds. 
1,070,513,472 
2,760,046 

$78,626,759 

732,393 

19,803,951 

246, 554 

376, 227 

4, 829, 794 

Pounds. 
1,167,594,808 
7,639,220 

$68,497,289 
1, 184, 148 

Coffee,  raw 

Fruits  and  nuts 2 

12,116,344 
131,950 
337,611 

Rice 

2,480,826 
1,497,786 

Other 

5,623,883 

Total...,     

104,615,678 

87,891,225 

1  For  fiscal  years  ending  Mar.  31.  2  Mostly  pineapples. 

Customs  receipts,  fiscal  years,  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Fiscal  year. 

Amount. 

Fiscal  year. 

Amount. 

1900  (half  of  June) 

$45,523.99 
1,219,618.93 
1,327,518.23 
1,193,677.83 
1,229,492.15 
1,043,404.40 
1,218,764.13 
1, 458, 843. 48 
1,550,157.32 
1,396,379.91 
1,575,319.15 
1,654,761.34 

1912 

$1,643,197.37 
1,869,513.89 
1,184,416.12 
1,019,534.63 

1901 

1913 

1902 

1914 

1903 

1915 

1904 

1916 

1,161,051.12 

1905 

1917 

1,169,084.80 

1,009,243.48 

858,258.25 

1,172,394.04 

1906 

1918 

1907 

1919 

1908 

1920 

1909 

Total 

1910 

26,000,277.87 

1911 , 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  at  ports  in  Territory  of  Hawaii  during  last 

5  years. 


Fiscal  year. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

1916 

837 
850 
796 
893 
1,069 

4,881,713 
4,388,007 
3,800,949 
3,460,205 
5, 430, 976 

1917 

1918 

1919 ...                                                                 

1920 
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• 

Ports. 

Gross 

tonnage. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Honolulu 

4,529,973 
436,518 
370,569 
93,916 

839 

Hilo 

123 

Kahului 

81 

Port  Allen 

26 

Total 

5, 430, 976 

1,069 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 
TRAFFIC  WITH  THE  MAINLAND. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Co.  are  now  operating  five  steamers  in 
the  direct  passenger  service  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu, 
and  one  steamer,  the  Enterprise,  in  the  San  Francisco-Hilo  direct 
service.  This  service  will  be  augmented  in  the  early  part  of  1921 
by  the  addition  of  two  535-foot  steamers,  the  Buckeye  State  and  the 
Hawkeye  State,  which  have  been  allocated  the  Matson  Navigation 
Co.  for  service  between  New  York  and  Honolulu  via  Panama  Canal 
and  San  Francisco.  These  vessels  are  of  approximately  11,000  tons 
cargo  capacity  each,  and  will  have  passenger  accommodations  for 
260  first-class  passengers. 

During  the  period  under  review  the  Wilhelmina,  Matsonia,  and 
Maui  were  returned  to  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.  after  having  been 
in  war  service  on  the  Atlantic.  The  Maui  resumed  service  in  the 
Hawaiian  trade  in  the  latter  part  of  1919,  and  the  Matsonia  earlv 
in  1920. 

In  addition  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.  operated  several  steamers 
in  the  freight  service  both  between  San  Francisco  and  island  ports 
and  between  Seattle  and  island  ports.  The  majority  of  these  vessels 
are  owned  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  were  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  carrying  sugar  and  canned  pineapples  to  the 
mainlands,  bringing  miscellaneous  cargoes  to  the  islands. 

The  vessels  being  operated  at  present  in  the  passenger  service  of 
this  company  are  the  Lurline  and  Manoa  of  5,928  tons  and  6,805  tons, 
respectively,  also  the  Matsonia  of  9,728  tons,  the  Maui  of  10,621  tons, 
and  the  Wilhelmina  of  6,974  tons.  The  total  passenger  accommoda- 
tions of  these  five  vessels  are  1,794. 

THROUGH  SERVICE. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  has  continued  to  operate  the 
Colomhia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela,  vessels  of  14,000  tons  each,  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  oriental  ports  with  stopovers  at  Honolulu 
both  ways.  Ten  large  freighters  have  also  been  put  in  this  service, 
and  there  is  a  Manila-East  India  service  with  two  16,000-ton  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamers,  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Colusa,  stopping 
regularly  at  Honolulu  both  ways.  This  company  has  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  allocated  to  it 
five  of  the  new  "  State  "  class  liners,  the  first  steamer  to  be  in  service 
about  December  and  the  others  to  follow  at  short  intervals.     They 
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will  be  operated  in  the  trans-Pacific  service,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hongkong.  These  five 
will  be  followed  in  a  short  time  by  three  more  to  operate  in  the 
Manila-East  India  service,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Manila,  Saigon, 
Singapore,  Calcutta,  and  Colombo.  These  steamers  are  535  feet  in 
length,  72  feet  beam,  30  feet  6  inches  draft,  and  of  12,600  dead- 
weight tons.  Passenger  accommodations  are  provided  for  250  first 
class  and  300  second  class.  In  placing  these  vessels  on  the  Pacific, 
the  company  expects  to  bring  Manila  within  16  days  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  service  of  great  importance  to  the  trade  of  this  Territory. 
The  run  to  Singapore  will  be  made  in  25  days,  and  to  Calcutta  in  35 
days. 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  operates  a  fleet  consisting  of  the  Shiny o 
Maru  and  Tenyo  Maru  of  22,000  tons  each,  the  Siberia  Maru  and 
Korea  Maru  of  20,000  tons  each,  and  the  Persia  Maru  of  9,000  tons. 
These  vessels  are  on  the  run  between  China,  Japan,  Honolulu,  and 
San  Francisco,  while  the  Anyo  Maru,  of  18,500  tons,  the  Kiyo  Maru 
of  17,000  tons,  and  the  Seiyo  Maru  of  14,000  tons  are  on  the  run  which 
includes  China,  Japan,  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  South  America.  The  three  latter  vessels  call  at  Hilo  after  leav- 
ing Honolulu  on  the  way  out  from  Japan. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  operates  the  steamers  Sonoma  and 
Ventura  in  the  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Pago  Pago,  Sydney  service. 
These  vessels  touch  at  all  points  every  four  and  five  weeks.  They 
have  a  tonnage  of  about  6,200  gross  each,  length  400  feet,  passenger 
capacity  about  250  in  all  classes. 

The  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line  has  two  steamers  on 
the  Sydney,  Auckland,  Suva,  Honolulu,  and  Vancouver  run,  main- 
tained every  28  days  in  each  direction.  These  are  the  Niagara,  a 
triple  screw  vessel,  oil  burning,  length  543  feet,  gross  tonnage  13,500, 
accommodations  for  667  passengers ;  and  the  Makura,  twin  screw,  now 
being  transformed  from  coal  to  oil  burner ;  gross  tonnage  8,075,  length 
450  feet,  passenger  accommodations,  400. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  operates  a  fleet  of  vessels  which  bring  oil 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  During  the  year  these  brought  1,254,000 
barrels  of  oil,  including  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  distillate,  and  kerosene. 

The  Associated  Oil  Co.  operated  four  vessels  in  its  Hawaiian  service, 
these  bringing  409,718.13  barrels  of  oil  during  the  year.  No  refined 
oil  was  handled  by  the  company  during  the  period.  The  Honolulu 
plant  has  recently  been  enlarged  with  a  view  to  reentering  the  refined 
oil  service.  Tankage  has  been  constructed  to  allow  for  the  storage 
of  approximately  20,000  barrels  of  gasoline. 

The  China  Mail  Steamship  Co.  operated  the  steamers  China,  Nile, 
and  Nanking  between  San  Francisco  and  oriental  ports,  carrying  first, 
second,  and  third  class  passengers  to  and  from  Honolulu.  The 
United  States  Government  returned  the  Nanking,  which  was  requisi- 
tioned for  war  purposes  and  this  vessel  is  now  operating  on  a  regular 
schedule. 

INTERISLAND  TRAFFIC. 

Most  of  the  interisland  traffic  is  conducted  by  the  Inter  Island 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.),  which  operates  a  fleet  of  11  steamers, 
varying  in  length  from  136.1  feet  to  252  feet  and  from  11.5  to  18  feet 
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draft ;  from  341  to  1,566  gross  tons  and  from  201  to  940  net  tons.     The 
total  tonnage  is  8,987  gross  and  5,834  net. 

During  the  fiscal  year  this  company  carried  95,237  passengers  and 
393,140  tons  of  freight,  which  is  an  increase  of  13,434  passengers  and 
a  decrease  of  6,890  tons  of  freight  as  compared  with  the  previous 
period. 

STEAM  RAILROADS. 


Track. 

Cauge. 

Rolling  stock. 

Islands  and  roads. 

Locomo- 
tives. 

Passenger 
cars. 

Freight 

cars. 

Oahu: 

Oahu  Rv.  &  Land  Co.1 . . . 

Miles. 
146.06 
11.00 

11.00 
20.00 
99.50 
42.19 
19.22 

Ft.    in. 
3      0 
3      0 

3      0 

3  0 

4  84 
3      0 

2      6 

25 
1 

2 
4 
11 
9 
1 

53 

2 

757 

KoolauRv.  Co.  (Ltd.)1 

21 

Hawaii: 

West  Hawaii  R.  R.  Co 

36 

Hawaii  Rv.  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Hawaii  Consolidated  Ry.  (Ltd.)1 

Maui:  Kahului  R.  R.  Co 

4 
16 

7 

56 
123 
173 

Kauai:  Kauai  Rv.  Co 

29 

Total 

348.97    

53 

82 

1,195 

Islands  and  roads. 

Freight 
carried. 

Passengers 
carried. 

Bonds 
out- 
standing. 

Rate  of 

interest. 

Capital 
stock. 

Oahu: 

Oahu  Rv.  &  Land  Co.1 

Tons. 
948, 3S3 
19,412 

1, 407, 645 
1,762 

$2,000,000 

Per  cent. 
5 

$5, 000, 000 

Koolau  Ry.  Co.  (Ltd.)1 

Hawaii: 

West  Hawaii  R.  R.  Co 

150, 000 

360,000 

100,000 

2,654,960 

300, 000 

Hawaii  Rv.  Co.  (Ltd.) 

44,  982 
198,444 
101,015 

15, 562 

110 
523,376 
121,675 

Hawaii  Consolidated  Ry.  (Ltd.)' 

Mauri:  Kahului  R.  R.  Co. 

2,500,000 

5 

218,000 

6 

500  000 

Total 

1,327,798 

2, 054, 568 

4, 718, 000 

9, 064, 960 

1  Calendar  year  1919. 
PRIVATE  (PLANTATION)  RAILWAYS. 


Island. 

Number. 

Track. 

I  ocomo- 

tives. 

Passenger 
cars. 

Freight 
cars. 

Oahu 

9 
11 

7 
8 

198. 75 

97.29 

187.46 

144.46 

33 
25 
26 
33 

12 
2 
1 
9 

2,840 

Hawaii 

1,395 

Maui ". 

3,139 

Kauai 

2,567 

Total 

35 

627. 96 

117                    24 

9,941 

STREET  RAILROADS. 

The  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  &  Land  Co.  controls  and  operates 
the  only  street  railway  system  in  the  Territory.  It  is  an  electric 
line,  partly  single  and  partly  double  track. 

During  the  year  1919  the  company  expended  for  betterment  of 
the  system  $67,697.21.  Outstanding  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000. 
Gross  income  for  the  calendar  j^ear  was  $780,946.21,  an  increase  of 
$45,795.07  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Disbursements  were 
$862,997.08,  an  increase  of  $48,260.37.     The  number  of  fare  passen- 
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gers  was  15,225,168,  an  increase  of  920,679  over  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  free  passengers  carried,  principally  policemen,  letter 
carriers,  firemen,  and  employees,  was  158,268. 

School  children  are  carried  at  half  rate.  The  car  mileage  was 
2,100,573.67. 

LIGHTHOUSES. 

Honolulu  is  the  headquarters  of  the  nineteenth  lighthouse  dis- 
trict, which  embraces  all  of  the  islands  comprising  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  and  certain  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  in  commission  1  hyper-radiant 
light,  2  second-order  lights,  1  third-order  light,  3  fourth-order  lights, 
2  fifth-order  lights,  10  lens-lantern  oil  lights,  23  automatic  acetylene 
lights,  6  electric  lights,  7  automatic  acetylene-lighted  buoys,  and 
one  lighthouse  tender,  the  steamer  Kukui. 

During  the  fiscal  year  a  flashing  white  automatic  acetylene  light 
was  established  at  Kaena  Point,  westerly  end  of  Oahu  Island. 

The  automatic  acetylene  unwatched  lights  have  proven  very  effi- 
cient aids  to  navigation,  one  light,  on  Molokini  Island,  having  a 
record  of  burning  since  its  establishment,  over  nine  years  ago,  with- 
out ever  having  been  extinguished. 

TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES. 

In  addition  to  the  cable  system  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  has 
been  in  operation  a  number  of  years,  there  are  three  wireless  plants, 
these  being  the  Naval  Radio  Communication  Service,  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  and  the  wireless  department  of  the  Mutual  Tel- 
ephone Co. 

The  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  operates  the  principal  telephone  system 
on  the  island  of  Oahu.  No  figures  have  been  submitted  by  this 
company  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  in  1919  it  had  in  operation  7,775 
instruments  in  Honolulu  and  777  instruments  in  the  outside  districts. 

The  Hawaii  Telephone  Co.,  of  Hilo,  operates  1,816  telephones,  with 
2,921  miles  of  open  wire.  The  Maui  Telephone  Co.,  of  Wailuku,  has 
1,205  instruments  and  1,882  miles  of  wire.  The  Kauai  Telephonic 
Co.,  of  Lihue,  has  280  telephones  and  495  miles  of  wire. 

POSTAL  SERVICE. 

Although  recepits  of  the  Honolulu  post  office  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1920,  fell  below  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1919, 
nevertheless  the  figures  for  the  year  just  ended  show  a  considerably 
enlarged  business,  because  throughout  the  preceding  fiscal  year  the 
3-cent  rate  of  postage  was  in  effect.  In  the  fical  year  1920,  with  the 
2-cent  rate  effective,  the  receipts  of  Honolulu  fell  below  the  receipts 
of  1919  only  by  $7,503.70. 

The  general  business  of  the  post  office  for  the  last  12  months,  includ- 
ing the  quantity  of  stamp  stock  sold,  the  value  of  domestic  money 
orders  issued  and  paid,  and  the  volume  of  registered  and  parcel-post 
mail  handled,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  office. 

There  was  a  falling  off,  however,  in  the  value  of  international 
money  orders  issued  in  Honolulu  notwithstanding  a  large  increase 
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in  the  value  of  international  money  orders  paid,  and  a  startling  drop 
in  the  value  of  international  money  orders  certified  to  Japan  by 
Honolulu,  which  includes  all  postal  money  orders  bought  on  Japan 
in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  amount  certified  to  Japan  by  Hono- 
lulu in  1920  was  $770,650.94,  whereas  in  1919  it  was  $875,497.15.  In 
1918  and  1917,  respectively,  these  amounts  were  $997,528.93  and 
$1,198,038.30.  The  large  decrease  this  year  undoubtedly  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  strike  of  the  plantation  laborers  on  Oahu.  The  loss 
of  income  of  these  laborers  on  this  island  and  the  exactions  to  sup- 
port the  strike  from  the  laborers  on  the  other  islands  reduced  the 
amount  which  the  Japanese  were  able  to  send  to  their  relatives  and 
dependents  in  Japan.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  an  increasing 
amount  is  being  transmitted  to  Japan  through  the  Japanese  banks. 
The  following  sets  forth  the  principal  financial  business  of  the 
Honolulu  post  office  during  the  past  seven  years : 


Postal 
receipts, 
Honolulu 

office. 

Value  of  domestic  money 
orders. 

Value  of  international  money  orders. 

Year. 

Issued  at 
Honolulu. 

Paid  at 

Honolulu. 

Issued  at 
Honolulu. 

Paid  at 

Honolulu. 

Certified  to 
Japan  by 
Honolulu.1 

1914 

$137,632.31 
140,219.19 
158,659.10 
176,557.24 
204,553.83 
227, 152. 84 
219,649.14 

$670,459.66 
620,699.74 
652,365.93 
685,416.42 
708,309.60 
652,747.32 
744,999.66 

$1,159,362.98 
1,070,379.32 
1,054,919.91 
1,259,200.65 
1,342,213.47 
1,296,395.25 
1,655,996.11 

$170,243.84 
159,225.31 
195,031.51 
210,775.97 
216,710.00 
152,936.49 
141,259.37 

$14,120.94 
10,822.68 
13,424.06 
13,633.54 
15,207.24 
52,282.32 
74,201.93 

$851,480.46 

1915 

850,058.42 
861,868.05 

1916 

1917 

1,198,038.30 
997,528.93 
875,497.15 
770,656.94 

1918 

1919 

1920  

1  Includes  all  Hawaii. 

,  Important  plans  to  improve  mail  service  at  Honolulu  and  through- 
out the  Territory  have  been  carried  out  during  the  last  12  months. 

Honolulu  has  become  the  central  accounting  office  for  the  entire 
Territory.  This  means  that  all  the  financial  reports  of  Hawaiian 
offices  articulate  through  Honolulu  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
at  Washington.  It  effects  a  centralization  of.  accounting  which  saves 
time,  labor,  and  money. 

Under  a  special  act  of  Congress  passed  in  the  fall  of  1919,  the  Post- 
master General  was  authorized  to  effect  such  consolidation  with  the 
post  office  at  Honolulu  of  other  post  offices  in  the  Territory  as  is 
deemed  advisable.  Under  this  law,  the  post  offices  at  Schofield  Bar- 
racks and  Fort  Kamehameha  have  been  consolidated  with  the  Hono- 
lulu office.  The  chief  effect  of  this  change  is  to  place  the  employees 
at  these  military  stations  under  the  classified  civil  service.  An  im- 
provement of  the  service  is  considered  certain. 

The  department  has  approved  the  proposal  of  the  postmaster  at 
Honolulu,  and  has  purchased  the  necessary  equipment,  to  establish 
Government-owned  motor  vehicle  service  for  the  delivery  and  col- 
lection of  mail  in  Honolulu.  Seventeen  of  the  most  modern  type  of 
motor  cycle  with  side  car  attached,  and  four  three-eighths  ton  Ford 
trucks,  specially  built  for  mail  service,  will  shortly  be  engaged  in 
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this  work.     The  use  of  this  equipment  will  both  speed  up  and  ex- 
pand city  delivery  in  Honolulu. 

The  conditions  and  terms  under  which  mails  are  transported  from 
mainland  ports  to  Honolulu  are  vitally  important  to  this  community. 
The  postmaster  of  Honolulu  made  a  trip  to  Washington  in  June  and 
July  of  1919  with  the  special  purpose  of  working  out  an  arrangement 
under  which  the  principal  carriers  engaged  in  the  San  Francisco- 
Honolulu  service  would  be  paid  on  exactly  the  same  basis  for  per- 
formance of  mail  service.  This  was  highly  desirable,  inasmuch  as  at 
that  time  the  Japanese  ships  were  paid  on  a  basis  different  from  that 
upon  which  the  American  ships  were  paid.  Frequently  the  Japanese 
vessels  were  paid  more  for  the  service  than  were  the  American  vessels. 
The  proposed  change  was  successfully  put  through  and  now  the 
Matson  Navigation  Co.,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  and  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  are  all  paid  on  the  basis  of  6  cents  a  pound  for 
first-class  mail  and  2  J  cents  a  pound  for  other  classes.  This  enables 
post-office  officials  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  dispatching 
mail  to  use  all  available  means  to  advance  deliveries. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Hawaii  on  January  1,  1920,  as  shown  by  the 
Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  was  255,912.  Compared 
with  a  population  of  191,909  in  1910,  this  represents  an  increase  dur- 
ing the  10  years  of  64,003,  or  33.4  per  cent. 

The  first  census  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  taken  in  1832  and 
was  followed  by  censuses  in  1836,  1850,  1853,  and  1860.  These  were 
very  simple  and  rudimentary  in  character.  There  was  no  provision 
for  taking  a  census  at  regular  periods  until  1865,  when  the  legislative 
assembly  made  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  make  a  com- 
plete census  of  the  Kingdom  every  sixth  year,  counting  from  the 
year  1860.  These  were  taken  until  1896,  and  in  1900  the  first  Federal 
census  was  taken. 


Population  of  Hawaii, 


to  1920. 


Year. 

Population. 

Year. 

Population. 

1920 

255,912 
191,909 
154,001 
109,020 
89,990 
80,578 
57,985 

1872 

56,897 
62,959 
69,800 

1910 

1866 

1900 

I860 

1896 

1853 

73,138 

1890 

1850 

84, 165 
108,579 
130,313 

1884 

1836 

1878 

1832 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  an  archipelago  of  nine  inhabited 
islands,  Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  Kauai,  Molokai,  Lanai,  Niihau,  Kahoo- 
laAve  and  Midway,  besides  a  number  of  small  uninhabited  islands. 
The  island  of  Hawaii  is  the  largest  and  was  formerly  the  most  im- 
portant, and  has  thus  given  its  name  to  the  group. 
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Island. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Island. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Hawaii 

64,895 
3 

29,247 

185 

36,080 

31 

Kahoolawe ...... 

1,784 

Kauai 

Nlihaia 

Lanai 

Oahu.  . 

123  496 

Maui 

Hawaii  is  divided  into  five  counties,  one  of  which  (Hawaii)  is 
coextensive  with  the  island  of  the  same  name,  and  Honolulu,  the 
largest  county,  comprises  the  two  islands  of  Oahu  and  Midway. 
The  city  proper,  of  Honolulu,  has  a  population  of  83,237,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  census;  Hilo,  island  of  Hawaii,  has  a  population 
of  10,431. 

Area  and  population  of  counties,  1020. 


Area, 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Per  cent 

County. 

Total. 

Per  square 
mile. 

increase 
since  1910. 

Hawaii 

4,015 

600 

11 

641 

1,182 

64,895 
123,527 
667 
29,438 
37,385 

16.2 
205.9 
60.6 
45.9 
31.6 

17.2 

Honolulu 

50.6 

Kalawao 

—  15.0 

Kauai 

22.9 

25.6 

1  Includes  islands  of  Maui,  Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  and  all  of  Molokai  except  Kalawao. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR. 

See  "  Schools  "  for  pupils  by  races,  ages,  etc.,  in  public  and  private 
schools  for  different  years ;  "  Taxation "  for  amount  of  taxable 
property  owned  and  income  taxes  paid  by  different  races ;  "Public 
lands "  for  homesteads  taken  by  different  races ;  "Banks"  for 
amounts  of  saving  deposits  by  different  races;  "Vital  statistics" 
for  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and  "  Courts  "  for  percentages  of 
convictions  among  different  races. 

Statement  of  laborers  on  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations  for  the  month  of  May,  1020. 

NATIONALITIES. 


American. 

Hawaiian. 

Porto 
Rican. 

European. 

Portuguese. 

Spanish. 

Russian. 

Skilled,  men L 

774 

241 

34 

511 

6 

6 

Unskilled: 

Men 

34 
10 

6 

743 

48 

80 
2 

865 
75 

152 
32 

1,748 
89 

360 
72 

207 
11 

40 
10 

9 

Women 

2 

Minors- 

Total  unskilled 

50 

873 

1,124 

2,269 

268 

11 

Contractors 

53 

8 

206 
6 

143 
2 

13 

Grand  total 

824 

1,175 

1,370 

2,925 

287 

17 

11760— int  1920— vol  2- 
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Statement  of  laborers  on  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations,  etc. — Continued. 
NATIONALITIES— Continued. 


Filipino. 

Oriental. 

All  others. 

Total. 

Japanese. 

Chinese. 

Korean. 

Skilled,  men 

56 

256 

94 

47 

245 

2,270 

Unskilled: 

Men 

6,939 
88 

76 
10 

7,332 
2,051 

420 
97 

1,275 
5 

5 
2 

702 
16 

4 

45 
2 

20 

19,899 
2,397 

1,163 

"Women 

Minors- 
Male 

225 

Total  unskilled 

7,113 

9,900 

1,287 

722 

67 

23,684 

Contractors 

5,183 
624 

7,579 
1,661 

829 
64 

926 
113 

4 
3 

14,936 
2,481 

Planters  (profit  sharing) 

Grand  total 

12,976 

19,396 

2,274 

1,808 

319 

43,371 

Arrivals   and   departures   of  steerage   passengers    for   the   year   ending   June 

30,  1920. 


ARRIVALS. 


Coast. 

Orient. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Chinese 

9 
57 

2 
9 

1 
5 

349 

1,483 
3,029 

37 

1,721 

291 

1 

28 
356 
184 

358 

1,540 
3,029 

39 

1.730 

291 

1 

1 

29 

361 

184 

2 

7 

1 

3 

2 

8 

1 

292 

3 

1 

1 

85 

1 

42 

2 
6 

1 

218 

2 

207 

176  |        31 

37 

Total-.  . 

282 

188          4.0 

4,948 

2,093 

576 

5,230 

2,281 

616 

DEPARTURES. 


56 

299 

152 

8 

2 

39 

37 

3 

179 

7 

67 

3 

5 

2 

34 

29 

5 

97 

3 

24 

3 

1 

10 

37 

70 

5 

20 

468 

2,369 

906 

14 

44 

1,389 

110 

2 

72 

1,783 

135 

3 

524 

2,668 

1,058 

22 

2 

40 

37 

3 

303 

51 

1,456 

113 

7 

2 

34 

29 

5 

183 

75 

Japanese 

1,807 

138 

4 

Porto  Ricans 

10 

Portuguese ....  . 

1 

37 

Spanish 

70 

All  others 

124 

86 

6 

26 

Total-.  . 

775 

249 

173 

3,882 

1,631 

1,999 

4,657 

1,880 

2,172 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  area  of  Government  lands  and 
their  estimated  valuation  as  of  June  30,  1920 : 

Public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  of  June  30,  1920. 


Classification. 


Area. 


Total  area. 


Total 
valuation. 


Agricultural  lands 

Cane  lands 

Other  agricultural  lands 

Rice  and  taro  lands. 

Fish  ponds,  etc 

Net  homestead  area 

Homesteads  sold,  amount  unpaid 

Homesteads  opened,  untaken 

Homesteads,  exchanges  and  reserves. 

Pastoral  lands  (not  cultivatable) 

Total  saleable  lands 

Total  forest  lands 

Forest  lands 

Forest  reserves 

Total  area  of  lands  of  value 

Total  area  of  lands  of  no  value. . . 
Total  public  lands 


A crcs. 


25,  G59. 19 
10,147.13 
2,123.00 


23,708.95 
6,321.49 


215,085.35 
377,872.05 


Acres. 
43,929.32 


$3,882,704.7.J 


358. 84 
30,090.44 


14,220.0C 
954,723.43 


1,887.62 
458,179.94 
534,446.16 
592,958.00 


108,378.00 
1,3120,484.94 
0,280,571.12 
2,780,084.69 


1,127,404.10 
507,126.69 

1,634,530.8:. 


,072,655.81 


HOMESTEADS. 

There  were  taken  up  during  the  year  168  homestead  lots  covering 
an  area  of  2,724,071  acres,  at  valuations  aggregating  $134,937.21,  or 
$49.5  per  acre  on  the  average.  The  homesteads  taken  averaged  16.2 
acres  each.  They  were  taken  .by  different  nationalities  as  follows: 
Hawaiians,  84;  Portuguese,  40;  Americans,  10;  Chinese,  22;  Ja- 
panese, 7;  others,  5.  To  enable  homesteaders  to  obtain  homesteads 
of  suitable  sizes  for  their  needs  they  are  given  the  option  of  taking 
one  or  two,  or  in  some  cases  more  lots.  There  were  taken  under 
special  homestead  agreements  122  lots,  under  certificates  of  occupa- 
tion, 12;  under  right-of-purchase  leases,  13;  under  cash  freehold 
agreements,  2 ;  and  homestead  leases,  19. 

During  the  year  247  homestead  lots  were  surrendered  or  forfeited, 
covering  an  area  of  3,663.608  acres,  valued  at  $39,478.12.  There  were 
54  transfers  of  homestead  lots,  an  area  of  61,057.155  acres,  valued  at 
$39,057.89. 

A  total  of  183  planting  agreements,  representing  5,576.05  acres, 
were  signed. 

Five  land  and  water  licenses,  were  issued  giving  a  total  annual 
rental  of  $25,887.80.  Public  lands  in  the  Territory  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Territory  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  United 
States  by  order  of  the  President. 

The  Territorial  public  lands  are  under  the  Territorial  land  de- 
partment unless  transferred  by  order  of  the  governor  for  special 
purposes.  The  following  transfers  were  made  during  the  year  in  the 
form  of  executive  orders : 

July  25,  1919:  For  enlarging  a  cross  drain  crossing  King  Street  nt  Govern- 
ment remnant  near  Liliha  Street,  Honolulu,  755  square  feet. 

August  8,  1919:  For  cemetery  purposes,  to  be  known  as  Hie  Honokaa  cem- 
etery lot,  Paalaea,  Hamakua,  Hawaii,  0.50  acre. 
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August  12,  1919:  For  a  public  park  to  be  known' as  Wailoa  River  Park,  at 
Waiakea-kai,  South  Hilo,  Hawaii,  1.07  acres. 

August  30,  1919:  For  use  by  the  Kilauea  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  for  Boy  Scout  and  camping  purposes,  64.24  acres. 

October  16,  1919:  For  use  by  the  Father  Louis  Boys'  Home,  Hilo,  Hawaii, 
42.09  acres. 

October  30,  1919 :  For  a  playground  for^  the  Kamoiliili  School,  Honolulu, 
15.830  square  feet. 

November  10,  1919 :  For  a  public  park  to  be  known  as  Puu  Ka  Pete  Park, 
at  Waimea  district,  Kauai,  415  acres  more  or  less. 

January  8,  1920:  For  addition  to  the  fumigating  house  lot  of  the  board  of 
agriculture  and  forestry,  Honolulu,  3,656  square  feet. 

January  22,  1920:  For  a  public  park  at  Pupukea-Paumaiu  beach  lots,  Koo- 
lauloa,  Oahu,  34,890  square  feet. 

May  17,  1920 :     For  a  memorial  park  at  Honolulu,  6.4  acres. 

June  22,  1920:  For  a  farm  colony  for  the  use  by  and  support  of  the  home 
for  feeble-minded  persons,  at  Waimano,  Ewa,  Oahu,  612.13  acres. 

FARM  LOAN  BOARD. 

The  first  year  of  operation  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board  of  Hawaii, 
created  by  Act  225  of  the  1919  legislature,  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  benfits  of  such  a  system.  This  board  is  composed  of  the  attorney 
general,  the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
Territory,  with  an  executive  secretary.  The  subagents  of  the  land 
department,  the  tax  assessors,  and  deputy  tax  assessors  throughout 
(he  Territory  are  agents  of  the  board  as  provided  by  the  act. 

Loans  are  made  at  6  per  cent,  amounting  to  not  more  than  $3,000 
or  less  than  $100  in  any  one  case.  The  whole  amount  to  be  loaned 
is  limited  during  the  first  biennial  period  to  $300,000.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  give  the  borrower  the  advantage  of  any  savings  or 
conveniences  possible.  The  search  of  title  and  records  has  been  done 
b}^  the  secretary  without  expense  to  the  borrower  and  the  forms  have 
been  made  as  short  as  is  consistent  with  good  business  usage  in  order 
to  reduce  the  recording  cost.  Time  for  payments  is  so  arranged  as 
to  accommodate  the  borrower.  Interest  is  charged  only  for  the  actual 
time  each  amount  paid  out  on  the  borrower's  account  is  outstanding. 
A  number  of  mortgages  have  been  taken  up  by  the  board,  in  nearly 
all  cases  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest,  Some  rales  have  been  dis- 
covered as  high  as  10  and  12  per  cent,  under  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  farmer  to  get  free  from  debt.  The  help  given  by 
the  board  and  its  agents  in  getting  the  farmer's  business  in  proper 
order,  in  thinking  through  his  plans  and  advising  him  as  to  agri- 
cultural projects  has  been  widespread  and  meets  a  real  need.  It  has 
been  possible  in  many  cases  to  place  the  farmer  in  touch  with  the 
experiment  stations,  and  with  financial  assistance. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  subagents  of  the  public  lands 
department  are  well  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work  of  agents  for 
the  farm  loan  board  because  of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
lands,  land  values,  and  the  persons  holding  Government  lands  under 
lease  or  agreement.  They  are  constantly  in  touch  with  the  farmers 
of  their  various  districts.  The  tax  assessors  in  the  various  localities 
are  also  well  equipped  to  render  valuable  aid. 

The  number  of  loans  completed  to  June  30,  1920,  was  165,  amount- 
ing to  $214,785.90. 
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SURVEY  DEPARTMENT. 

FIELD  WORK. 

ISLAND  OF  HAWAII. 

Homesteads. — A  reconnoissance  survey  of  approximately  1,500 
acres  of  cane  land  at  Waiakea,  third  series,  was  made  recently, 
and  the  subdivision  of  the  tract  into  homestead  lots  is  in  progress, 
the  lots  to  have  an  average  area  of  20,  40,  and  79  acres  each,  de- 
pending on  the  locality  and  proportion  of  cane  land.  Considerable 
other  detailed  work  was  carried  out. 

Boundary  studies. — Owing  to  discrepancies  in  several  surveys,  a 
painstaking  determination  was  made  of  the  boundaries  of  11.  P. 
o713,  L.  C.  A.  2281  to  Kaiana,  which  is  within  the  public  land  of 
Waiakea,  .South  Hilo. 

Detail  surveys. — A  number  of  detail  surveys  were  made,  including 
a  portion  of  the  land  of  Keaukaha,  in  Waiakea,  between  the  Hilo 
breakwater  and  the  Keaau  boundary;  the  Waiolama  section,  Hilo; 
the  land  of  Piihonua,  from  the  high  school  to  and  above  the  Hender- 
son homestead.  The  Piihonua-Punahoa  boundary,  from  the  Hilo 
Boarding  School  premises  up  to  the  Hilo  Waterhead  Reservation, 
was  determined.  A  general  reconnoissance  and  classification  survey 
of  the  Government  tracts  in  Kohala  was  made.  There  was  con- 
siderable other  detailed  work  of  this  nature. 

Miscellaneous  surveys. — This  work  included  a  great  many  surveys 
of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  the  checking  and  verifying* of  other 
surveys. 

ISLAND    OF    OAHTJ. 

School  lots. — The  department  made  a  contour  survey  of  the  pro- 
posed new  high-school  site  on  King  Street,  Kewalokai,  and  the  pro- 
posed addition  to  it.  A  large  number  of  other  surveys  for  school 
purposes  were  completed. 

Boad'ways  and  rights  of  way. — Traversed  right  of  way  for  pipe 
line  from  the  Waialee  Reservoir  to  the  Pupukea-Paumalu  Beach  lots, 
Koolauloa;  located  new  roadway  within  College  Hills  tract,  Manoa 
Valley;  completed  several  other  surveys  of  this  nature. 

Waikiki  reclamation  project. — Connected  up  the  coordinate  refer- 
ences of  claims  involved  in  the  reclamation  area;  located  the  kuleanas 
and  boundaries  of  privately  owned  lands  within  same;  also,  located 
on  the  ground  L.  C.  A.  104  FL,  apanas  3  and  4,  owned  by  the  B.  P. 
Bishop  estate  and  desired  for  the  drainage  canal;  located  the  im- 
provements on  the  line  of  the  proposed  short-cut  road  from  South 
Street  to  intersect  the  drainage  canal  at  Kalakaua  Avenue. 

Miscellaneous  surveys- -Much  miscellaneous  work  was  carried  out, 
including  the  survey  of  a  portion  of  the  Government  land  within 
the  Honolulu  watershed  forest  reserve,  Tantalus  Heights;  the  de- 
termination of  the  boundary  between  Waimano-uka  and  Waiau,  be- 
fore the  farm  colony  for  the  home  for  feeble-minded  was  set  aside; 
also  the  location  of  various  kuleanas  in  the  military  reservation  at 
Waianae,  Oahu. 
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Magnetic  stations. — The  department  connected  up  by  traverse  the 
United  States  Navy  longitude  monument,  the  transit  of  Venus  Pier 
(Tupman's  observation  point),  the  Honolulu  (H.  T.  S.)  Observa- 
tory, and  the  magnetic  station  in  the  Judiciary  Grounds.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  mention  here  that  a  series  of  magnetic  observations 
were  made  on  April  13  and  19,  1920.  During  the  same  months  in 
1873,  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander  completed  a  triangulation  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  in  order  to  measure  the  change  in  declination  since 
that  date  Arthur  C.  Alexander  of  the  American  Factors  (Ltd.),  with 
the  assistance  of  Messrs.  R.  D.  King  and  H.  E.  Newton,  remeasured 
the  magnetic  declination  at  or  near  some  of  the  stations  occupied  by 
Prof.  Alexander,  using  the  same  instrument.  The  final  results  show 
the  total  increase  in  the  magnetic  declination  from  1873  to  1920  to 
be  1°  13'  E.,  or  an  average  annual  increase  for  this  period  of  1.55 
minutes. 

ISLAND  OF   KAUAI. 

Wailua  homesteads. — Lots  within  this  tract,  Nos.  1  to  31,  inclusive, 
containing  a  total  area  of  1,082.50  acres,  were  resubdivided ;  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  8.58  acres  reserved  for  a  school  lot ;  32.25  acres  set  aside 
for  roads,  and  6.98  acres  reserved  for  the  railway  rights  of  way; 
a  kuleana  and  triangulation  station  within  the  subdivision,  approxi- 
mating 0.16  acre,  were  also  reserved. 

Waimea  lots.— Restaked  lots  Nos.  14,  17,  18,  22,  25,  27,  33,  74,  75, 
and  76,  in  order  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  for  the  .registration 
of  titles  in  the  land  court;  completed  survey  of  additional  house 
lots  in  the  same  locality  which  are  being  occupied  b}^  tenants  at  will. 

Hanapepe  rice  and  hula  lots. — Marked  out  54  lots  leased  to  various 
parties,  including  practically  all  the  rice  land  in  Hanapepe  Valley. 

Hanapepe  town  and  beach  lots. — The  subdivision  of  these  lots  was 
commenced  recently  and  will  be  completed  very  shortly. 

Mana  rice  and  pasture  lands. — A  detail  and  classification  survey 
was  made  of  the  rice  and  pasture  lands,  including  some  2,500  acres, 
which  were  formerly  leased  to  the  Kekaha  Sugar  Co.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  same  into  several  parcels  and  place  the  lots  on 
the  market  for  leasing  purposes. 

Mokihana  section,  Waimea. — Classification  survey  was  made  of 
the  tract  below  the  forest  reserve  in  order  to  determine  the  area  of 
pastoral  and  agricultural  lands.  The  tract  includes  440  acres  of 
agricultural  land,  5,090  acres  of  pastoral  land,  and  1,240  acres  of 
waste  land. 

~W aimea-M akaweli  boundary. — Established  the  boundary  and 
monumented  it  where  the  privately-owned  land  adjoins  the  Govern- 
ment land  from  the  Vfaimea  River  to  Kalehuahakihaki,  a  point  on 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  forest  reserve. 

Kalaheo-Wahiawa  boundary. — Located  portion  of  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Government  land  of  Kalaheo  and  the  private  land 
of  Wahiawa,  within  the  Lihue-Koloa  Eorest  Reserve. 

Lihue-Koloa  Forest  Reserve. — Located  the  forest  fence  through 
the  lands  of  Hanamaulu  and  Wailua. 

Hi  of  Koula. — Made  a  reconnoissance  survey  of  this  ili  in  Hanapepe 
Valley,  and  also  located  the  lower  portion  of  grant  1108  to  Paniani, 
which  is  situate  within  the  above-mentioned  ili. 
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Kekaha.— Surveyed  the  school  lot  and  additional  area,  being 
privately  owned  land"  which  the  Territory  proposes  to  acquire; 
checked  and  verified  on  the  ground  the  church  lot  which  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Waimea  Congregational  Church  by  the  Territory. 

LAND  COURT  PETITIONS  AND  FILE  PLANS. 

In  connection  with  the  usual  routine  office  work,  82  land-court 
petitions  were  examined,  checked  and  reported  on  to  the  land  court,  of 
which  66  were  examined  and  checked  on  the  ground,  and  32  title  re- 
ports on  petitions  were  submitted  to  the  attorney  general.  A  number 
of  these  petitions  were  referred  back  to  this  office  for  amendment  and 
corrections,  as  ordered  by  the  land  court.  Eleven  file  plans  referred 
to  this  department  by  the  bureau  of  conveyances,  were  checked  and 
approved  in  .accordance  with  the  law. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

A  large  part  of  the  office  work  consists  of  compiling  descriptions 
of  surveys,  furnishing  sketch  plans  of  homestead  subdivisions  and 
miscellaneous  surveys,  and  examining,  checking,  and  verifying  pri- 
vate surveys  used  in  connection  with  public  transactions.  The  de- 
partment has  just  received  from  the  press,  group  maps  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  as  follows: 

1,000  maps,  lithographed  and  mounted,  on  a  scale  of  1  in.=40,000  feet. 
1,500  maps,  lithographed,  on  a  scale  of  1  in  =60,000  feet. 

Complimentary  maps  were  distributed  to  the  Federal,  Territorial, 
and  municipal  department  officials,  as  well  as  to  members  of  the 
legislature,  civic  bodies,  and  local  public  organizations. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

Forestry. — Forest  protection  and  forest  extension  constituted  the 
main  activities  of  the  division  of  forestry.  A  few  minor  changes  in 
forest  reserve  boundaries  were  made.  The  area  of  the  Lihue-Koloa 
Reserve  on  Kauai  was  reduced  by  658  acres  and  the  Kealia  Reserve 
on  the  same  island  was  reduced  by  885  acres.  One  acre,  along  the  Vol- 
cano Road  was  added  to  the  Olaa  Forest  Park  Reserve  and  from  the 
Olaa  Forest  Reserve  83  acres  of  agricultural  land  were  withdrawn  to 
be  leased.  The  total  area  included  in  the  47  forest  reserves  through- 
out the  Territory  now  amounts  to  817,114  acres,  or  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  land  area  of  the  8  main  islands  in  the  group.  Of  the 
area  in  forest  reserves  557,344  acres,  or  68  per  cent,  is  land  belonging  to 
the  Territory.  Eleven  forest  and  grass  fires,  none  of  them  very  ex- 
tensive, have  been  reported  during  the  year,  a  surprisingly  low  number 
in  view  of  the  very  dry  condition  which  has  prevailed.  Wild  stock, 
doing  damage  in  forest  reserves,  to  the  total  number  of  584,  were  killed 
or  removed  during  the  year.  These  comprised  309  wild  goats,  46  wild 
cattle,  and  229  wild  pigs.  The  field  force  has  been  increased  from  8 
to  11  forest  rangers,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  carry  out  forest-pro- 
tection measures  by  building  and  repairing  boundary  fences,  but 
who  also  are  at  times  engaged  in  tree  planting  and  general  adminis- 
trative  duties.     The   8   forest  nurseries  of  this  division  on  the  4 
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main  islands  propagated  or  distributed  a  total  of  292,081  trees  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  for  general  planting  throughout  the  Territory. 
Large  numbers  of  shade  trees  and  ornamental  plants  and  vines  were 
supplied  to  the  military  posts  on  Oahu  for  the  beautification  of  quar- 
ters. Tree-plantng  operations  on  forest  reserves  in  need  of  reforesta- 
tion for  the  conservation  of  water  wTere  extended  and  consisted  mainly 
in  the  planting  of  koa  trees  on  well-drained  soil.  A  large  variety 
of  other  trees,  not  used  before  in  extensive  planting,  were  also  set  out 
in  various  situations  to  test  their  adaptability.  In  this  manner 
32,648  trees  were  planted  out  on  the  forest  reserves. 

Entomology. — The  aim  of  the  division  of  entomology  has  been  to 
meet  the  demand  for  relief  from  insect  depredations.  The  propaga- 
tion and  distribution  of  beneficial  insects,  particularly  the  fruit  fly, 
horn  fly,  and  corn-leaf  hopper  parasites  has  been  continued  through- 
out the  year.  Also  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  acclimatize  and  es- 
tablish in  the  islands  Pteromalus  puparum,  a  pupal  parasite  of  one 
of  the  destructive  cabbage  insects,  Pieris  rapce  (cabbage  worm,  im- 
ported cabbage  butterfly).  A  small  shipment  was  received  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  California  State  Horticultural  Commission  in 
June,  1919,  and  thousands  of  individuals  have  been  reared  and  liber- 
ated. An  investigation  was  begun  early  in  the  year  of  the  natural 
control  of  the  dungflies  in  Hawaii,  with  the  purpose  in  mind  of  secur- 
ing additional  agents,  if  conditions  warranted  it,  and  so  improving 
the  control.  Considerable  time  also  is  being  given  to  the  study  of  the 
termites,  or  white  ants,  which  are  becoming  severely  and  alarmingly 
destructive  with  the  increase  and  spread  of  two  lately  immigrant 
species.  In  September,  1919,  an  infestation  of  the  forest  ferns  by  the 
Australian  fern  weevil,  Syagrius  fulvitarsis,  was  discovered  29  miles 
from  Hilo  on  the  Hilo-Kau  Road.  On  account  of  the  wealth  of  fern 
growth  in  this  region  and  the  importance  of  the  ferns  as  part  of  the 
ground  cover  in  the  Hamakua  Forest  Reserve,  it  was  decided  to  at- 
tempt to  control  the  outbreak  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the  weevil 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  small  area  in  which  it  was  determined  to 
be  present.  This  necessitated  the  destruction  of  all  ferns  in  the  area 
as  far  as  possible,  which  were  cut  and  burned;  thereafter  the  ground 
cover  was  either  fired  or  poisoned  as  far  as  possible  to  destroy  crawl- 
ing weevils  which  might  have  escaped  the  initial  treatment,  and 
every  vestige  of  fern  plant  on  wThich  the  beetle  could  subsist ;  and  an 
artificial  barrier  of  crude  oil  was  laid  to  contain  the  insect.  At  the 
same  time  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  weevil's  history,  habits, 
cyclical  development,  etc.,  which  had  not  previously  been  done,  al- 
though the  weevil  has  been  known  in  the  islands  15  years. 

Plant  inspection. — There  arrived  at  Honolulu,  Hilo,  and  Kahului, 
the  only  ports  in  the  Territory  where  fruit  or  vegetables  enter  directly 
and  at  which  places  local  inspectors  are  stationed,  884  vessels.  Of 
these,  356  carried  vegetable  matter  consisting  of  254,502  packages  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  7,560  packages  of  plants  and  seeds.  Of 
this  amount,  463  packages  were  fumigated  on  account  of  infestation 
of  various  kinds  or  as  a  precaution;  880  packages  were  burned  on 
account  of  infestation  or  being  contraband;  and  517  packages  were 
returned  to  the  orignal  shipper  as  contraband  and  unmailable.  A 
material  increase  was  noted  in  the  importations  of  fruits  and  vege- 
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tables.    Following  are  some  of  the  larger  staples  imported  of  which 
the  Territory  does  not  as  yet  supply  sufficient  for  home  consumption  : 

Oranges boxes__  35,  403 

Cabbage crates__    1, 114 

Onions bags__  26,639 

Lemons boxes—     5,908 

Celery crates__     1,048 

Potatoes bags__  83,  726 

Several  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, also  a  new  regulation  pertaining  to  potato  and  apple  shipments 
from  the  Pacific  coast  ports  has  been  promulgated  which  will  do 
much  to  improve  the  grade  and  quality.  Inspection  of  plant  produce 
from  Honolulu  to  ports  on  the  other  islands  has  continued.  During 
the  fiscal  year  693  steamers  were  attended  to  and  48,343  packages  of 
plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  inspected.  Of  this  number,  254 
packages  were  seized  and  refused  shipment  on  account  of  infestation 
or  having  undesirable  soil  attached  to  the  roots.  Particular  attention 
is  paid  to  all  sugar-cane  seed  shipments  from  Oahu  to  plantations  on 
the  other  islands.  All  these  shipments  go  through  the  experiment  sta- 
tion of  the  H.  S.  P.  A.,  and  no  sugar  cane  is  permitted  to  go  by  indi- 
viduals unless  first  submitted  for  examination  by  them.  In  this  way 
all  risks  of  introducing  some  new  pest  or  disease  of  this  large  industry 
is  avoided. 

Animal  industry. — The  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  has  been 
continued  as  in  the  preceding  }^ears  and  a  marked  improvement  has 
been  noted,  Starting  with  31.25  per  cent  of  disease  among  the  dairy 
herds  the  present  fiscal  period  shows  at  its  end  less  than  1^  per  cent. 
By  means  of  very  liberal  indemnification  laws,  all  objection  to  the  test 
on  the  part  of  cattle  owners  has  been  eliminated  and  the  work  greatly 
facilitated.  No  cases  of  glanders  or  epizootic  lymphangitis  or  hog 
cholera  have  been  reported  from  any  part  of  the  Territory.  A  feAV 
small  outbreaks  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  in  swine  (swine  plague) 
have  been  reported,  but  all  have  been  promptly  checked  by  vaccine.  No 
cases  of  anthrax  have  been  recorded.  Semiannual  vaccination  is  be- 
ing practiced,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Territory  can 
soon  be  declared  free  from  this  disease.  Contagious  abortion  has 
recently  made  its  appearance  among  several  herds  on  Oahu  and  in  at 
least  one  herd  on  Maui.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  definitely 
recorded  from  this  Territory,  but  has  for  some  time  been  expected  to 
make  its  appearance,  due  to  the  increasing  number  of  importations 
of  dairy  cattle.  The  serum  and  vaccine  treatment  of  exposed  and 
affected  cattle  is  being  undertaken.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
an  extensive  outbreak  of  bovine  hemorrhagic  septicemia  occurred  on 
Hawaii.  The  immediate  administration  of  serum  and  vaccine  con- 
fined the  loss,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  extensive,  to  less  than 
200.  Importations  of  live  stock  have  slightly  increased  during  the 
year.  Practically  all  classes  were  represented,  including  some  of  the 
highest-class  breeding  stock  ever  brought  to  this  Territory.  The  Terri- 
tory is  self-supporting  as  far  as  the  production  of  pork  is  concerned. 
For  a  number  of  years  all  hogs  imported  from  the  mainland  have 
been  strictly  breeding  stock.  Large  importations  of  frozen  beef,  mut- 
ton, and  poultry  still  continue,  showing  that  the  demand  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  supply.    The  next  few  years  should  see  such  importa- 
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tions  considerably  reduced  through  the  influence  of  such  high  class 
breeding  stock  as  just  referred  to. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Introduction.— During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  the  Hawaii  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  has  endeavored  to  foster  in  every  pos- 
sible way  the  development  of  diversified  agricultural  industries.  As 
in  the  past,  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  production  and 
preservation  of  food  products.  Emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  im- 
portance of  this  line  of  activities,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  isolated 
position  of  the  islands  would  make  their  condition  as  regards  food 
supply  very  precarious  in  event  of  a  blockade  or  other  interruption 
of  outside  shipping,  upon  which  at  present  the  islands  depend  to  a 
large  extent  for  their  food  supply.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  numer- 
ous nationalities  making  their  home  in  Hawaii  will  continue,  during 
normal  times,  to  import  their  favorite  articles  of  foodstuffs  from 
their  home  countries.  For  this  reason  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
plan  for  the  production  of  foodstuffs  which  in  normal  times  can  be 
exported,  thus  providing  money  crops  for  the  producers,  but  which 
in  event  of  emergencies  could  be  diverted  to  feed  the  local  popula- 
tion until  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions.  It  is  felt  that  the 
islands  would  be  showing  excellent  foresight  were  they  to  foster 
those  industries  whose  products  would  be  useful  during  a  siege  or 
blockade  rather  than  those  whose  local  utility  would  be  limited. 
This  is  true  also  of  other  industries  than  food  production. 

Maui  County  agricultural  fair. — The  Maui  County  Fair  and 
Racing  Association  held  its  second  annual  fair  at  its  new  grounds 
at  Kahului,  island  of  Maui,  on  October  8  to  11,  1919.  Permanent 
buildings  had  been  constructed  and  the  grounds  newly  graded  and 
filled.  The  fair  was  generally  considered  as  being  very  successful, 
especially  as  regards  the  exhibits  of  agricultural  products  and  live 
stock. 

Horticultural  investigations. — The  work  of  the  horticultural  divi- 
sion has  been  directed  principally  along  the  lines,  of  the  extension 
of  the  improved  varieties  of  fruits,  which  it  is  felt  will  constitute 
decided  additions  to  the  resources  of  the  islands.  The  solution  of  the 
more  important  problems  connected  with  the  pineapple  industry  has 
enabled  it  to  develop  until  it  is  second  in  importance  in  the  islands 
only  to  sugar.  This  has  made  it  seem  practicable  for  the  station  to 
direct  to  other  crops  a  considerable  portion  of  its  energies  formerly 
directed  along  pineapple  lines.  It  has  continued,  however,  to  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  scientific  staffs  of  the  pineapple  companies, 
who  are  financing  rather  comprehensive  sets  of  experiments  looking 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen  as  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  business  has  become  more  highly  developed. 

The  avocado  is  felt  to  be  potentially  a  very  important  crop  of 
Hawaii  and  capable  of  great  expansion  provided  proper  precautions 
are  taken  and  suitable  methods  of  commercial  utilization  of  the  fruit 
are  perfected.  The  avocado  fruit  contains  approximately  25  per  cent 
of  fat  in  its  composition.  This  makes  it  highly  desirable  that  there 
be  an  extended  planting  of  avocados,  which  in  normal  times  can  be 
canned,  made  into  paste,  or  otherwise  preserved  and  which  in  event 
of  a  blockade  can  be  automatically  diverted  to  feed  the  local  popula- 
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tion  and  thus  supply  the  necessary  fats  ordinarily  available  for  the 
purpose. 

The  work  with  mangoes  has  been  limited  largely  to  the  extension 
of  two  varieties,  namely,  the  Pirie,  a  mango  introduced  from  India, 
and  the  Victoria,  a  scarlet-colored  mango  of  obscure  origin  but  of 
striking  appearance. 

The  papaya  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  as  better  flavored 
strains  are  being  developed.  The  station  has  three  types  of  delicately 
flavored  papayas,  seeds  and  seedlings  of  which  it  has  distributed  to 
the  public  on  its  semiweekly  distribution  days  during  almost  the 
entire  year. 

Chemical  investigations. — A  rotation  experiment  combined  with  a 
fertility  experiment  was  inaugurated  on  the  island  of  Maui,  one  set 
of  plots  being  located  near  Haiku  and  the  other  at  the  Haleakala 
demonstration  farm,  some  1,800  feet  higher  than  the  Haiku  location. 
The  Haiku  series  is  made  up  of  a  rotation  of  pineapples,  pigeon  peas, 
and  sugar  cane.  The  Haleakala  series  calls  for  a  three-year  rotation 
of  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes. 

During  the  year  an  experiment  to  determine,  if  possible,  some 
remedy  for  the  pineapple  wilt  was  inaugurated,  the  primary  object 
of  the  experiment  being  to  find  some  toxic  substance  able  to  kill  the 
fungus  and  at  the  same  time  not  injure  the  tissues  of  the  pineapple 
plant. 

The  importance  of  the  drying  and  preserving  of  locally  grown 
vegetables  and  fruits  led  to  the  continuation  of  the  experiments  along 
these  lines.  In  this  work  the  station  has  cooperated  with  local  can- 
ning and  preserving  interests. 

Agronomic  investigations. — The  agronomy  division  has  continued 
its  variety  testing  work  growing  various  introductions  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  in  comparison  with  the  improved  locally  grown 
varieties  of  field  and  forage  crops.  It  has  been  found  that  many 
varieties  adapted  to  the  mainland  portion  of  the  United  States  are 
not  at  all  suitable  for  growth  at  many  of  the  available  altitudes 
throughout  the  islands.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  corn  grown  at 
the  lower  altitudes,  where  it  is  found  that  the  standard  corn-belt 
varieties  brought  in  from  the  mainland  are  almost  total  failures, 
whereas  corn  especially  bred  for  tropical  conditions  will  give  a  yield 
of  nearly  50  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  at  or  near  sea  level,  while 
as  high  as  100  bushels  per  acre  have  been  produced  at  600  feet  eleva- 
tion where  the  conditions  are  better  adapted  to  the  production  of 
such  crops  as  corn. 

Two  cooperative  variety  tests  with  the  best  seven  varieties  of 
sweet  potatoes  were  inaugurated  during  the  year.  The  station's 
work  with  forage  crops  has  been  principally  along  the  line  of  obtain- 
ing the  most  suitable  grasses  for  soiling  purposes  since  it  is  the 
practice  throughout  Hawaii  to  feed  forage  crops  cut  green  as  soilage 
rather  than  in  the  cured  condition,  as  these  crops  can  be  harvested 
practically  every  day  in  the  year. 

A  new  cowpea  variet}^  of  special  promise  was  discovered  during 
the  year.  This  appears  to  be  a  hybrid  of  unknown  origin.  The  crop 
produced  from  the  station's  first  crop  of  seed  weighed  4.3  tons  of 
green  feed  per  acre  when  2  months  old.  A  crop  of  well-matured 
pods  was  produced  from  the  second  growth  of  the  beans  after  the 
first  cutting:. 
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Pathological  investigations. — The  plant-disease  investigations  of 
the  station  were  confined  largely  to  the  diseases  affecting  the  more 
important  agricultural  crops  of  the  islands.  The  preliminary  results 
of  the  study  of  some  of  the  local  root-rot  problems  are  especially 
important,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tte  root-rot  organism  particularly 
studied  seems  to  be  the  cause  both  of  the  Lahaina  disease  of  sugar 
cane  and  also  of  the  wilt  disease  of  pineapples.  This  organism,  or 
group  of  organisms,  are  most  important,  affecting,  as  they  do, 
bananas,  rice,  and  taro,  in  addition  to  pineapples  and  sugar  cane. 
An  experiment  in  connection  with  the  control  of  taro  rot  was  inaugu- 
rated on  Molokai  in  cooperation  with  the  Bernice  P.  Bishop  estate. 
The  banana  freckle  spot  disease  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  serious' 
concern  to  the  banana  industry,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
proper  soil  sanitation,  pruning,  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
will  materially  reduce  the  damage  to  the  fruits. 

Haiku  substation. — The  Haiku  substation  was  inaugurated  in  1915 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  crop  production  confront- 
ing the  new  homesteaders  of  the  Haiku  district.  The  results  obtained 
to  date  appear  fully  to  have  justified  its  existence  and  continuation. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  which  the  work  has  emphasized 
is  the  importance  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  On  one  field  three 
successive  crops  of  green-manure  crops  were  plowed  under  before  it 
was  possible  to  notice  any  result.  Then  the  soil  began  to  show  its 
possibilities.  It  first  yielded  corn  at  the  rate  of  56  bushes  per  acre, 
then  64  bushels,  and  finally  at  a  rate  of  slightly  over  100  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  The  adjacent  section  of  untreated  land  aver- 
aged 37  bushels  for  the  three  years.  It  was  also  found  that  green 
manures  are  not  enough  for  the  soils  in  question,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  add  phosphate  fertilizers  to  the  land  if  the  high  yields  are  to  be 
maintained. 

Pineapple  experiments. — In  an-  experiment  to  determine  how  best 
to  apply  lime  it  was  found  that  18  tons  of  pines  per  acre  were  ob- 
tained where  3,000  pounds  of  lime  were  applied  30  days  before  plant- 
ing, as  compared  with  15  tons  where  the  same  quantity  of  burned 
lime  was  applied  immediately  before  planting.  Where  no  lime  was 
applied  16  tons  of  pines  were  obtained.  In  another  experiment  vari- 
ous quantities  and  forms  of  lime  gave  a  yield  averaging  20  tons  of 
pines  per  acre,  as  compared  with  18  tons  for  the  portion  of  the  field 
receiving  no  lime  in  any  form.  Jack-bean  vines  turned  under  brought 
a  yield  of  19J.  tons  per  acre,  as  compared  with  13  tons  for  the  adjoin- 
ing check  plot,  while  pigeon-pea  vines  turned  under  green  induced 
a  yield  of  20  tons,  as  compared  with  18  tons  for  the  check  plot  along- 
side. Pineapple  slips  slightly  stripped  and  planted  immediately  after 
gathering  gave  a  yield  of  19  tons  of  fruit  per  acre,  as  compared  with 
15  tons  for  slips  allowed  to  season  for  several  weeks,  as  is  the  cus- 
tomary practice.  Level  culture  brought  a  yield  of  16  tons  per  acre, 
as  compared  with  13  tons  per  acre  for  ridge  culture. 

Experiments  with  corn. — The  introduction  of  improved  varieties 
of  corn  and  the  determination  of  the  best  fertilizers  and  cultural 
practices  has  continued  to  be  an  important  project.  The  area 
planted  to  corn  in  the  islands  has  now  risen  to  more  than  10,000 
acres.  This  places  corn  third  in  importance  as  a  field  crop,  being 
exceeded  only  by  sugar  cane  and  pineapples.  Until  recently  rice 
has  occupied  third  place  as  regards  acreage  and  even  now  probably 
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slightly  exceeds  corn  in  total  annual  yield  of  grain.  The  acre  yields 
of  corn  have  risen  during  the  past  three  years  from  about  35  bushels 
per  acre  to  38  bushels,  due  largely  to  the  introduction  of  higher 
yielding  strains  which  have  been  almost  universally  adopted. 

Experiments  with  root  crops. — Root  crops,  such  as  cassava,  edible 
eanna,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes,  are  of  great  potential  importance 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  These  crops  are  all  adapted  to  the  com- 
mercial production  of  starch,  and  the  residue  after  the  starch  is 
extracted  forms  a  very  important  addition  to  the  stock  feeds  which 
can  be  mixed  from  island-grown  products.  In  the  meantime,  be- 
fore the  starch-production  activities  assume  considerable  proportions, 
the  entire  roots  can  be  converted  into  feeding  stuffs  for  various  classes 
of  live  stock,  especially  work  animals  and  dairy  stock. 

Experiments  with  legumes. — The  Biloxi  variety  of  soy  beans  has 
proven  to  be  the  best  soy  bean  for  the  conditions  under  which  the 
soy-bean  variety  tests  have  been  conducted.  It  has  produced  as 
high  as  20  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre.  The  pigeon  pea,  however, 
continues  to  attract  the  most  attention  from  stockmen.  There  are 
now  approximately  1,000  acres  in  the  Haiku  district  alone,  and  as 
much  more  land  is  being  planted.  It  is  of  great  promise  as  a  pas- 
ture crop  in  addition  to  its  other  uses.  Under  favorable  conditions 
it  appears  possible  to  pasture  two  or  more  head  of  mature  cattle  the 
year  around  on  an  acre  of  this  crop.  It  is  thought  as  a  result  of  a 
preliminary  survey  that  there  are  nearly  50,000  acres  throughout 
the  islands  that  might  profitably  be  devoted  to  this  crop  as  pas- 
turage. The  acreage  might  be  doubled  were  the  sugar  plantations 
to  adopt  it  as  a  rotation  crop  on  their  fallow  cane  lands. 

Coarse  grass  forage  plants. — Napier  or  elephant  grass,  Merker 
grass,  and  Uba  cane  have  all  given  good  results  as  green  forage 
plants.  In  favored  places  as  much  as  100  tons  of  green  fodder  have 
been  cut  from  elephant  grass  plantings  during  a  single  year.  This 
grass  requires  nearly  a  year  to  become  well  established,  after  which 
it  may  be  cut  every  six  weeks  under  favorable  conditions. 

Haleakala  demonstration  farm. — It  has  been  deemed  especially  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  definite  experimental  data  at  hand  in 
connection  with  the  new  homestead  tracts  that  are  being  opened  up 
for  settlement.  A  new  substation  at  the  Haleakala  homestead  tract 
on  the  island  of  Maui  has  recently  been  inaugurated  in  cooperation 
with  the  Territorial  government,  which  has  just  finished  the  erec- 
tion of  a  $5,000  set  of  farm  buildings.  The  farm  itself  is  a  home- 
stead unit  and  is  made  practically  self-supporting. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

ISLAND  OF  OAHU. 

General. — In  the  Capitol  Building  considerable  work  was  done  in 
renovating  the  walls  and  repainting  the  woodwork  in  the  various 
offices  and  second-story  hall. 

The  United  States  internal-revenue  offices  moved  from  the  base- 
ment of  the  Capitol  Building  to  larger  quarters  down  town  and  their 
rooms  were  renovated  and  taken  over  by  the  hydrographic  bureau  of 
the  land  department. 
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During  the  taking  of  the  1920  census  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the 
census  director  and  his  staff  occupied  the  senate  chamber  for  their 
offices,  the  necessary  furniture  being  loaned  to  them  by  the  public 
works  department. 

Some  minor  repairs  were  made  on  the  buildings  of  the  powder 
magazine  on  Sand  Island  and  the  track  leading  from  the  wharf. 

Investigation,  hydroelectric  plant,  Kalaupapa,  Molokai. — An  ap- 
propriation, of  $2,500  was  made  available  by  Act  87  passed  by  the 
1919  legislature  to  be  used  for  making  an  investigation  and  report 
upon  the  cost  of  installing  a  hydroelectric  plant  and  increasing  the 
water  supply  of  Kalaupapa.  The  engineering  work  such  as  making 
the  surveys  and  plotting  the  field  notes,  has  been  completed. 

Two  gauging  stations  at  different  elevations  have  been  established 
in  Waikolu  Canyon  by  the  bureau  of  hydrography  in  connection 
with  this  investigation  for  the  purposes  of  measuring  the  flow  of 
water  over  a  period  of  practically  two  years.  From  these  readings 
covering  this  long  period  the  probable  flow  of  water  can  be  closely 
estimated  that  will  always  be  available  for  running  a  hydroelectric 
plant  and  for  increasing  the  present  supply  of  the  settlement  of 
Kalaupapa,  for  fire,  domestic  and  irrigation  purposes. 

Normal  training  school. — The  work  of  construction  is  now  well 
under  way,  all  the  excavating  having  been  performed  by  prison  labor 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  public  works  department.  When 
required  all  back  filling  and  grading  will  be  performed  by  this  same 
means. 

The  design  of  this  building  provides  for  a  two-story  and  basement 
structure  47  feet  10  inches  by  92  feet  8  inches  with  a  kitchen,  dining 
room,  sewing  room,  teacher's  room,  emergency  room,  toilet,  office,  two 
storerooms  and  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and  eight  class  rooms  on  the 
second  floor. 

For  the  present  the  basement  will  be  left  as  one  large  room  to  be 
divided  later  into  shops  for  manual  training. 

Gasoline  and  oil  tank  installations. — During  the  past  year  a  large 
number  of  gasoline  and  crude  oil  tanks  have  been  installed  on  the 
various  islands.  The  Associated  Oil  Co.  during  the  year  moved  its 
entire  plant  from  the  old  site  to  a  new  site  much  closer  to  the  harbor 
front.  The  Shipping  Board  have  acquired  this  vacated  site  and  are 
now  erecting  their  plant  on  it. 

The  department  required  that  both  of  these  plants  be  entirely 
inclosed  within  a  concrete  retaining  wall  of  ample  height  and 
strength  to  impound  the  entire  contents  of  the  tanks  in  case  of 
accident. 

In  the  Iwilei  district  of  Honolulu  the  gasoline  and  fuel-oil  plants 
have  increased  to  such  proportions  that  the  department  considers  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  all  such  plants  should  be  so  inclosed  in 
order  to  protect  the  harbor  and  other  adjacent  property  and  this 
policy  will  be  rigidly  carried  out. 

Boys'1  industHal  school. — Plans  and  specifications  were  drawn  by 
the  department  for  an  eight-room  frame  bungalow  38  by  40  feet, 
with  stone  foundation,  for  the  superintendent's  residence.  A  con- 
tract was  let  for  the  material  only  for  this  building,  and  all  the 
labor  wTas  performed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  inmates  under  the 
direction  of  competent  mechanics.  All  the  millwork,  except  sash 
and  doors,  was  run  out  in  the  school's  own  shops. 
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Kanoa  estate  fill. — This  fill,  comprising  approximately  79,715. 
square  feet,  on  land  condemned  by  the  board  of  health,  has  been 
completed  during  the  year. 

School  for  defective  children. — Complete  plans  and  specifications 
were  drawn  and  construction  supervised  by  the  department  for  the 
department  of  public  instruction  for  a  school  building  for  defectives 
at  Waikiki,  Honolulu.  The  design  of  this  building  is  of  the  frame 
bungalow  type,  well  adapted  for  this  climate,  32  by  50  feet,  with 
two  large  classrooms,  with  the  necessary  closets  and  hat  rooms,  and 
an  8  by  44  foot  lanai. 

Home  for  feeble-minded  persons. — The  department  is  now  prepar- 
ing plans  and  specifications  for  a  group  of  buildings,  to  be  located 
at  Aiea,  Oahu,  for  a  home  for  feeble-minded  persons.  The  sum  of 
$60,000  was  appropriated  by  the  1919  legislature  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  institution.  The  site  selected  has  an  elevation  of  ap- 
proximately 700  feet,  an  area  of  600  acres,  with  a  fine  mountain  and 
marine  view,  and  allows  for  expansion,  if  necessary.  The  Honolulu 
Plantation  has  agreed  to  furnish  water  for  this  institution  at  an 
elevation  not  to  exceed  700  feet  and  construct  a  coral  road  to  same. 

Pupukea-P  aumalu  pipe  line. — The  department  prepared  plans  and 
specifications  and  tenders  were  called  to  construct  a  water  pipe  line 
to  supply  the  123  Pupukea-Paumalu  beach  lots  recently  sold  by  the 
Government  at  public  auction.  The  pipe  line  is  connected  to  the 
concrete  reservoir  at  the  boys'  industrial  school  as  the  source  of 
supply.  The  mains  are  composed  of  8-6-4  inch  redwood  wire-wound 
stave  pipes  and  2-inch  galvanized-iron  pipes  making  a  total  length 
of  20,120  feet. 

New  lab  orator?/  building,  University  of  Hawaii. — The  department 
is  now  preparing  plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  two-story  and 
basement  laboratory  building  for  the  University  of  Hawaii.  The 
building  will  be  63  feet  wide  and  132  feet  3  inches  long  and  rein- 
forced concrete  throughout,  including  the  floors  and  roof. 

Waikiki  reclamation  project. — The  most  important  work  that  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  department  of  public  works  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  has  been  in  acquiring  the  rights  of  way  for  the  main 
drainage  canal  and  adjacent  boulevards,  the  park  strip  mauka  of  the 
mauka  boulevard,  and  in  making  the  necessary  surveys  and  estab- 
lishing the  permanent  grades  for  the  first  unit  of  the  Waikiki  drain- 
age and  reclamation  project. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  detail  work  in  connection 
with  acquiring  the  necessary  rights  of  way,  and  in  many  cases  it  has 
been  very  tedious  work  to  locate  the  real  owners.  A  great  deal  of 
the  land  is  under  lease  mostly  to  Chinese  rice  growers  and  has  been 
in  their  possession  for  many  years. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  the  rights  of  way  for  a  canal  150  feet 
wide  with  a  75-foot  boulevard  on  each  side,  the  idea  was  conceived 
to  acquire  an  additional  strip  500  feet  wide  directly  mauka  of  the 
mauka  boulevard  and  extending  from  McCully  Street  to  Kapahulu 
Road,  which  will  not  only  provide  a  source  from  which  additional 
filling  material  may  be  obtained  if  required,  thereby  creating  some 
beautiful  lakes,  but  will  in  addition  provide  available  schoolhouse 
sites,  which  will  be  greatly  needed  as  this  district  builds  up,  which 
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it  is  sure  to  do  when  the  land  is  reclaimed,  and  will  also  be  joined  to 
and  become  a  part  of  the  Kapiolani  park  system. 

To  date  the  total  cost  of  acquiring  the  fee  to  the  land,  leaseholds, 
etc.,  is  as  follows: 

Total  cost  of  land $52,926 

Total  cost  of  leaseholds 2,641 

Grand  total 55,  567 

From  present  indications  all  the  necessary  field  work  and  plotting, 
establishment  of  grades,  all  properties  with  descriptions  and  amount 
of  fill  on  same,  will  be  accomplished  early  this  autumn  for  the  drain- 
age and  reclamation  district  No.  1,  which  is  that  area  included  within 
the  following  boundaries :  On  the  north  and  west  by  the  makai  bou- 
levard, on  the  south  by  Kalakaua  Avenue  and  the  sea,  and  on  the 
east  by  Kaiulani  Street. 

When  the  above  work  is  finished,  the  board  of  health  will  be  re- 
quested to  condemn  the  lands  lying  within  the  area  as  insanitary, 
and  then  after  due  notice  upon  all  property  owners,  plans  and  speci- 
fications will  be  prepared  and  a  contract  let  for  the  actual  excavating 
of  the  canal  and  the  reclaiming  of  the  insanitary  lands. 

First  a  canal  of  sufficient  width  and  depth  will  be  constructed  from 
the  lower  end  at  Ala  Moana  Road  to  point  far  enough  Waikiki  to 
intercept  the  stream  now  flowing  out  between  the  Outrigger  Club 
and  the  Moana  Hotel.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  the  re- 
claiming will  start  at  the  Waikiki  boundary  of  district  No.  1  and 
work  toward  the  Ewa  end.  When  this  area  as  outlined  above  is 
reclaimed,  roads  laid  out,  and  sewers  laid,  it  will  transform  this 
present  waste,  insanitary  and  in  most  cases  unproductive  land,  into 
very  desirable  residential  property. 

Loan  fund  co?nmissions. — The  principal  work  performed  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Hawaii  Loan  Fund  Commission 
was  in  constructing  roads  in  the  Kona  districts  and  continuing  the 
construction  of  the  Keamoku  Road,  Hawaii.  The  Maui  Loan  Fund 
Commission  completed  the  Olinda  Reservoir,  total  cost  $59,500.  No 
work  was  performed  by  the  Oahu  or  Kauai  commissions. 

Ponahawai  sanitation  project. — While  this  improvement  is  a  much 
needed  one  due  to  this  particular  land  being  unsightly,  insanitary, 
and  a  menace  to  the  health  of  Hilo,  it  has  been  impossible  to  date  to 
perform  this  work  at  any  reasonable  and  justifiable  figure.  The  beach 
offers  the  cheapest  and  perhaps  the  best  filling  material  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  but  as  there  are  serious  objections  brought  up  by  the  Hawaii  Con- 
solidated Railway  (Ltd.)  against  any  further  removal  of  the  sand 
from  the  beach,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  abandon  this  means 
of  obtaining  filling  material.  The  railroad  officials  claim  that  the 
removal  of  sand  from  the  beach  will  undermine  their  tracks. 

Pumping  from  the  Wailoa  River  at  present  offers  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  method  of  several  given  consideration  and  negotiations  are 
now  under  way  with  the  Bishop  estate  to  arrange  for  such  pumping. 
A  survey  and  a  series  of  borings  have  been  made  in  the  Wailoa  River 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  filling  material  available.  Present  indi- 
cations are  that  plenty  of  material  is  available,  and  while  the  dis- 
tance to  pump  is  considerable,  it  is  thought  that  the  material  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  fill  can  be  made  satisfactorily  and  cheaply  by 
this  method. 
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ISLAND  OF  MAUI. 

Territorial  fair  building,  Kahului,  Maui. — The  plans  and  specifica- 
tions were  started  in  July,  1919,  tenders  called  for  in  August,  1919, 
and  the  building  was  rushed  and  sufficiently  finished  so  that  it  was 
used  for  fair  purposes  in  October^  1919,  the  final  work  being  per- 
formed after  the  Pair  was  over.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was 
approximately  $24,000. 

Demonstration  farm  buildings,  Haiku. — Complete  plans  and  speci- 
fications were  prepared  by  the  department  for  a  typical  set  of  demon- 
stration farm  buildings  for  a  homesteader.  The  buildings  consisted 
of  a  one-story  frame  house  24  by  38  feet,  walls  of  single  1  by  12  inch 
boards  and  battens  with  a  shingle  roof,  and  a  frame  barn  12  by  50 
feet  with  a  second-story  feed  loft  10  by  12  feet,  and  a  pig  pen  6  by  10 
feet  and  a  5,000-gallon  redwood  water  tank. 

ISLAND  OF  KAUAI. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  now  being  prepared  by  the  county 
engineer  of  Kauai  for  the  construction  of  the  Puukapele  Road  up  to 
Waimea  Canyon,  and  which  will  require  the  approval  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  works.  The  department  will  also  have  the  super- 
vision of  the  construction  of  the  ditch  and  tunnels  in  conjunction  with 
the  land  department,  which  are  being  constructed  by  the  East  Kauai 
Water  Co.  for  supplying  water  to  the  Kapaa  district  for  irrigating 
purposes.  The  only  other  work  contemplated  on  Kauai  by  the 
department  is  the  Waimea  River  embankment. 

BOARD  OF  HARBOR  COMMISSIONERS. 

OAHU. 

Pier  No.  2. — The  1919  session  of  the  legislature  under  the  loan 
fund  act,  No.  237  authorized  the  construction  of  a  reinforced  con- 
crete wharf  on  the  site  of  old  Pier  JSo.  2,  known  as  the  Channel 
Wharf.  In  order  to  start  this  work  immediately,  as  it  might  be 
indefinitely  delayed  by  waiting  for  the  sale  of  bonds,  the  legislature 
passed  Act  114  which  appropriated  $270,000  by  way  of  advancement 
from  current  funds,  the  same  to  be  reimbursed  from  loan  funds  when 
the  bonds  were  sold. 

The  work  of  making  plans  and  specifications  and  dismantling  the 
old  structure  was  started  immediately  and  contract  was  awarded  at 
$251,492.01. 

The  contract  as  awarded  called  for  a  reinforced  concrete  pile  sup- 
ported bulkhead  wharf  58  feet  wide  and  877  feet  long  on  the  channel 
side  and  48  feet  wide  and  213  feet  6  inches  long  on  the  end  adjacent 
to  the  Fort  Armstrong  Reservation  Wharf.  This  wharf  will  have 
a  deck  area  of  58,330  square  feet,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  will 
be  a  filled  area  on  the  inland  side  of  approximately  128,900  square 
feet.  A  portion  of  this  fill  required  is  included  in  the  above  contract, 
it  being  the  intention  to  obtain  the  balance  by  dredging  in  a  slip  at 
the  makai  end  of  the  wharf.  At  some  future  time  it  is  the  intention 
to  place  a  concrete  slab  over  this  fill  and  to  construct  a  shed  over  the 
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entire  area  which  when  completed,  will  provide  storage  space  of  ap- 
proximately 200  feet  wide  and  877  feet  long. 

This  wharf  when  finished  will  be  used  principally  for  the  unload- 
ing and  handling  of  lumber  cargoes,  and  the  erection  of  the  sheds 
will  he  delayed  until  such  time  as  a  permanent  lumber  wharf  is  con- 
structed in  Kewalo  Basin. 

Superstructure  Piers  8, 9,  and  10. — Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  modern,  fireproof,  combined  freight  and  passenger 
sheds  for  Piers  8,  9,  and  10  have  been  completed  during  this  period 
and  advertisement  for  construction  proposals  will  be  made  public 
in  the  near  future. 

These  sheds,  as  designed,  will  have  an  available  cargo  area  of 
221,000  square  feet  and  are  to  be  equipped  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances  for  structures  of  this  nature. 

Pier  No.  11. — The  Allen  and  Robinson  property  lying  mauka 
of  Pier  10  and  adjacent  to  Government  Esplanade  lots  Nos.  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10  and  A  has  been  acquired  by  purchase  at  a  cost  of  $601,775 
as  provided  for  by  Act  237  of  the  1919  session  of  the  legislature.  The 
purchase  of  this  property  with  fronts  on  the  harbor  and  Queen  Street 
will  provide  for  an  addition  of  500  feet  berthing  space,  extending 
the  present  Pier  10  so  as  to  give  it  approximately  1,100  feet  length, 
making  it  possible  to  berth  two  of  the  larger  size  trans-Pacific  liners 
at  this  pier.  Preliminary  subaqueous  surveys  for  the  construction 
of  Pier  11  as  an  extension  of  the  present  Pier  10  have  been  made  and 
preliminary  sketches  and  estimates  for  construction  are  in  process 
of  preparation. 

Pier  15- A. — The  appropriations  provided  by  the  1919  legislature 
include  an  item  of  $45,000  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  Pier 
15,  said  addition  to  be  located  at  the  Ewa  end  of  the  slip  between 
Piers  15  and  16  and  to  be  designated  as  Pier  15-A.  Preliminary 
soundings  to  determine  the  length  of  piling  required  have  been  made 
and  plans  are  in  process  of  preparation  for  this  work.  The  design 
now  contemplates  a  concrete  pile  structure  with  a  wooden  deck. 

Kewalo  Basin. — The  development  of  Kewalo  Basin  as  a  lumber 
trade  terminal  and  fishing  fleet  base  has  been  given  considerable 
study  and  preliminary  investigations  have  been  carried  on  during 
this  period.  Surveys  were  made,  including  the  necessary  borings  and 
soundings,  for  a  channel  into  this  basin  from  the  sea  15  feet  deep 
and  150  feet  wide  as  the  first  unit  of  development.  A  cpntract  wTas 
awarded  for  dredging  this  channel  for  $39,600.  Part  of  the  material 
dredged  has  been  utilized  for  reclaiming  a  piece  of  land  for  the 
Territory  200  feet  square  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Bishop  estate 
fill  now  owned  by  the  Territory ;  part  of  the  material  is  being  pumped 
ashore  reclaiming  some  of  the  Ward  estate  lands  and  the  balance 
wasted  at  sea. 

While  it  is  the  ultimate  intention  to  develop  Honolulu  Harbor  in 
the  direction  of  Kalihi,  this  development  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
a  Federal  appropriation  for  dredging  Kalihi  Channel.  With  no 
definite  assurance  when  such  an  appropriation  will  be  made  available, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  development  of  Kewalo  Basin  offers 
immediate  relief  for  the  now  congested  Honolulu  Harbor.  The 
proposed  scheme  of  development  of  this  basin  provides  for  a  lumber 
wharf  and  a  sampan  wharf  for  the  first  unit,  Avhile  the  succeeding 
units  will  provide  for  larger  shipping. 
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As  laid  out  the  development  is  practically  unlimited  and  can  con- 
tinue unit  by  unit  as  the  necessary  funds  are  made  available  by  the 
legislature,  and  which  when  completed  will  provide  a  beautiful  land- 
locked harbor  with  ample  berthing  and  storage  facilities  to  take 
care  of  Honolulu's  growth  for  many  years  to  come,  besides  providing 
an  excellent  harbor  for  yachting,  and  at  the  same  time  utilizing  the 
dredged  material  for  reclaiming  the  present  swamp  lands  along  Ala 
Moan  a  Road,  converting  same  into  valuable  industrial  sites. 

In  connection  with  this  project  the  1919  session  of  the  legislature 
appropriated  $125,000  for  the  acquiring  of  the  land  adjacent  to  this 
basin  known  as  the  Bishop  estate  tidelands,  43  acres  of  which  have 
already  been  filled  to  grade.  The  appropriation  of  $125,000  was  insuf- 
ficient to  acquire  the  entire  holdings  of  the  Bishop  estate,  their  price 
being  $200,000,  so  an  agreement  was  reached  with  them  by  which  the 
Bishop  estate  has  retained  four  lots  along  Ala  Moana  Road  compris- 
ing approximately  11  acres,  while  the  Territory  purchased  all  the 
land  bordering  on  the  sea,  the  title  of  which  runs  to  deep  water,  and 
all  of  the  land  bordering  on  Kewalo  Basin,  the  total  area  being  ap- 
proximately 43  acres.  In  addition  the  Bishop  estate  agreed  to  open 
up  streets  through  the  lots  retained  by  them  connecting  Ala  Moana 
Road  with  the  land  purchased  by  the  Territory. 

Wharf  at  Waimanalo. — Act  237  passed  by  the  1919  session  of  the 
legislature  provided  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
wharf  at  Waimanalo,  Oahu.  Plans  and  specifications  for  this  project 
providing  for  all  reinforced  concrete  construction  with  an  alternate 
for  reinforced  concrete  substructure  with  timber  deck  have  been  pre- 
pared and  advertisement  for  construction  proposals  are  now  in  the 
local  papers. 

Acquisition  of  water-front  property. — Act  237  of  the  1919  session 
of  the  legislature  appropriated  $149,492  and  $452,286  respectively  for 
the  purchase  or  condemnation  of  the  Allen  and  Robinson  properties 
bordering  on  Honolulu  Harbor  and  containing  a  total  area  of  ap- 
proximately 91,148  square  feet,  it  being  the  intention  at  some  later 
date  to  construct  Pier  11  on  this  site.  A  board  of  three  appraisers 
was  appointed  who  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  owners,  who 
in  turn  agreed  to  sell  their  interests  to  the  Territory  for  the  above- 
named  figures.  Due  to  some  technicality  in  order  to  clear  the  title 
a  friendly  condemnation  suit  was  entered  against  the  Allen  estate,, 
but  no  suit  was  required  against  the  Robinson  estate.  The  necessary 
deeds  have  been  properly  made  out  and  executed  and  the  money 
paid  over  to  the  owners,  and  the  land  and  buildings  thereon  are  now 
the  property  of  the  Territory. 

The  same  act  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
the  property  at  the  head  of  the  slip  between  piers  15  and  16  contain- 
ing an  area  of  8,600  square  feet  and  owned  by  the  Oahu  Railway  & 
Land  Co.  A  condemnation  suit  has  been  entered  against  this  prop- 
erty, but  negotiations  have  been  entered  into  whereby  there  is  a 
prospect  of  settling  this  suit  out  of  court  at  the  above  stated  sum. 

MAUI. 

Concrete  wharf,  Kauiki  Bay,  liana. — This  project  is  now  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  completed.     The  work  on  the  inland  approach, 
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constructed  almost  entirely  by  prison  labor,  is  completed  and  the 
contract  for  construction  is  now  well  under  way.  The  concrete  ap- 
proach section  of  the  wharf  is  completed.  Concrete  piles  are  in 
place  for  a  large  portion  of  the  wharf  proper  and  form  work  for 
the  concrete  deck  is  being  placed. 

Wharf  at  Mala  Bay,  Lahaina. — Act  237  of  the  1919  session  of  the 
legislature  provided  an  appropriation  of  $220,000  for  wharf  and 
harbor  improvements  on  Maui,  and. Act  222  of  the  same  session  ap- 
propriated $5,000  for  making  a  survey  and  investigation  for  a  ship 
wharf  at  Mala,  Lahaina.  It  was  the  intent  of  the  legislature  in  pro- 
viding for  this  project  to  construct  a  terminal  for  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trans-Pacific  commerce  and  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners 
in  preparing  plans  have  proceeded  along  these  lines. 

Maintenance,  Maui,  Molokai,  and  Lanai. — During  this  period  the 
board  has  made  extensive  repairs  to  the  landings  at  Kamalo  and 
Pukoo  on  the  island  of  Molokai.  These  landings  were  in  urgent  need 
of  repairs,  having  received  practically  no  attention  for  several  years 
past. 

HAWAII. 

New  concrete  wharf,  Kuhio  Bay,  Hilo. — The  1919  session  of  the 
legislature  provided  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  water-front  terminal  at  Kuhio  Bay,  Hilo,  Hawaii,  suitable 
for  vessels  engaged  in  both  interisland  and  trans-Pacific  commerce. 

Due  to  the  large  amount  of  money  to  be  expended,  several  different 
locations  for  this  proposed  wharf  have  been  laid  out  and  are  now 
being  carefully  studied  to  ascertain  which  is  the  best  adapted  and 
most  economical  for  this  port. 

Maintenance  and  repair,  Kuhio  Wharf. — During  the  past  year  this 
wharf  has  been  used  to  much  better  advantage  than  at  any  previous 
time.  Many  deep-sea  vessels,  including  those  of  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Co.,  have  berthed  alongside,  apparently  without  trouble  of 
any  kind.  Due  to  the  increased  use  of  the  wharf  more  storage  space 
will  be  required,  and  it  is  the  intention  when  money  is  available 
to  extend  the  shed  over  the  now  uncovered  concrete  floor. 

During  the  past  year  minor  repairs  have  been  made  to  nearly  all  of 
the  wharves  on  the  island  but  are  not  of  an  extensive  enough  char- 
acter to  warrant  special  enumeration. 

KAUAI. 

No  new  projects  have  been  undertaken  on  this  island  during  the 
past  year.  The  Lihue  Plantation  Co.  (Ltd.)  have  been  granted  a 
license  by  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners  with  the  approval  of 
the  governor  to  construct  a  breakwater,  concrete  wharf,  and  per- 
form the  necessary  dredging  for  same  at  Ahukini,  Hanamaulu  Bay, 
the  first  unit  of  which  will  probably  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
$300,000. 

Surveys  for  the  acquisition  of  water-front  property  at  Nawiliwili 
for  wharf  and  harbor  improvements  have  been  completed  and  con- 
demnation proceedings  have  been  instituted  by  the  attorney  general's 
department. 
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FISH  AND  GAME  COMMISSION. 

The  board  of  fish  and  game  commissioners  created  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1919  has  carried  on  active  experimental  and  planting  work 
during  its  first  year  of  existence.  An  executive  officer  and  a  fish 
culturist  of  wide  experience  in  this  kind  of  work  were  engaged  by 
the  board,  and  early  in  January  the  work  of  establishing  a  temporary 
mullet  hatchery  at  Kalahuipuaa,  island  of  Hawaii,  was  undertaken. 

The  work  resulted  in  failure,  so  far  as  the  taking  of  any  ripe  eggs 
was  concerned.  Both  male  and  female  mullets  appeared  to  be 
affected  in  some  way,  and  at  first  it  was  believed  that  this  was  proba- 
bly a  regular  thing  with  mullet  confined  in  ponds,  and  that  further 
effort  to  spawn  them  would  be  useless.  However,  when  reports  were 
received  from  pond  operators  from  the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Kauai 
that  they  had  found  an  unusual  scarcity  of  young  mullet,  being  un- 
able to  catch  enough  for  stocking  the  ponds,  it  became  evident  that 
the  mullet  in  general  were  abnormally  affected  this  year.  The  com- 
mission intends  to  pursue  the  work  next  season.  From  microscopic 
examination  it  appears  that  both  the  eggs  and  milt  are  diseased,  but 
the  nature  of  the  disease  has  not  been  determined. 

A  shipment  of  2,000  striped  bass  was  received  from  the  California 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  on  November  21,  1919,  averaging  about 
4  inches  in  length.  Three  hundred  were  sent  to  Hawaii  to  the 
Waipio  River,  and  the  rest  taken  to  Kauai  and  planted  in  the 
Fluleia,  Wailua,  Anahola,  Hanalei,  Hanapepe,  Waimea,  and  Kilauea 
Rivers. 

Clams  have  been  planted  from  time  to  time  in  the  west  and  middle 
lochs  of  Pearl  Harbor,  in  Kaneohe  Bay,  and  along  the  west  beach 
of  Fort  De  Russy,  all  on  the  island  of  Oahu. 

On  June  1,  1920,  a  shipment  of  50,000  rainbow  trout  eggs  were  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  These  were 
taken  to  Kauai  where  they  were  hatched,  and  the  resulting  fry, 
amounting  to  34,500,  liberated  in  the  Kokee,  Kaauikinana,  Kawaikoi, 
Waikawali,  and  Mohiki  streams  in  the  Government  reservation. 

Experiments  in  a  small  way  in  feeding  mullet  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  commission  has  decided  to  do  more  of  this  work.  A 
pond  has  been  leased  at  Kaneohe  Bay,  Oahu,  and  the  larger  work 
will  be  inaugurated  at  once. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION. 

The  commission  held  49  regular  meetings,  8  special  meetings,  and 
48  hearings.  Pursuant  to  section  2227  of  the  Revised  Laws  of 
Hawaii,  1915,  all  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life  were  investigated. 
These  numbered  14,  in  all  but  one  of  which  the  investigations  dis- 
closed nothing  in  the  nature  of  insufficient  or  defective  appliances 
or  improper  practices  or  operation  on  the  part  of  a  company.  Fol- 
lowing the  investigation  of  one  accident  on  the  line  of  the  Oahu 
Railway  &  Land  Co.,  where  a  box  car  in  a  freight  train  which  was 
being  backed  jumped  the  track  while  crossing  a  trestle  and  fell  to 
the  bottom  of  the  gulch,  the  commission  requested  the  company  to 
place  guardrails  on  all  bridges  and  trestles  on  curves.  This  request 
was  agreed  to  and  these  guards  have  been  placed  throughout  the  line. 
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There  were  two  formal  complaints  and  two  informal  complaints 
filed  during  the  year.    The  following  orders  were  adopted : 

Order  No.  9,  providing  for  the  filing  of  monthly  financial  statements  by  elec- 
tric-light companies,  adopted  September  19,  1919. 

order  No.  10,  providing  for  the  filing  of  monthly  financial  statements  by  gas 
companies,  September  19,  1919. 

Order  No.  11,  providing  for  the  filing  of  monthly  financial  statements  by 
steam  railroad  companies,  September  19,  1919. 

<  Mdcr  No.  12,  providing  for  the  filing  of  monthly  financial  statements  by 
•  ■It  ctric  streel  railroad  companies,  September  19,  1919. 

Order  No.  K>,  providing  for  the  filing  of  monthly  financial  statements  by 
public  utilities,  September  19,  1919. 

Order  No.  14,  including  the  Waiakea  homestead  lots  for  the  purpose  of  tele- 
phone service  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Hilo,  September  27,  1919. 

Order  No.  15,  fixing  the  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  county  of  Hawaii  to  the 
Kohala  Ditch  Co.  (Ltd.)  for  water  to  be  supplied  to  the  Kokoiki  homesteaders 
for  domestic  purposes,  September  27,  1919. 

Order  No.  16,  requiring  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  &  Land  Co.  to  relocate 
its  tracks  now  located  on  the  Mauka  side  of  Ala  Moana  Road,  Honolulu,  to  a 
central  double-track  position,  December  11,  1919.  (Upon  the  application  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  petitioner,  joined  in  by  the  company,  no 
steps  were  taken  to  enforce  compliance  with  this  order,  as  the  city  and 
county  have  changed  their  plans  for  the  proposed  street  improvement,  which 
will  require  further  alteration  in  track  relocation.) 

Order  No.  17,  requiring  the  filing  of  certain  information  in  regard  to  bus 
and  automobile  lines  engaged  in  the  business  of  transportation  of  passengers 
or  freight,  or  both,  between  given  localities  upon  fixed  schedules  or  regular 
routes,  December  26,  1919. 

Order  No.  18,  approving  the  rates,  fares,  and  classification  of  the  telephone 
department  of  the  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  to  be  effective  January  1,  1920,  ap- 
proved December  29,  1919. 

Tavo  investigations  were  held  during  the  year,  one  of  which,  the 
Mutual  Telephone  Co.,  resulted  in  19  hearings.  A  thorough  exami- 
nation was  made  into  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  the  em- 
ployees. Present  and  former  employees  were  subpoenaed  and  testi- 
fied. Most  of  the  former  employees  were  men  and  women  who  had 
recently  gone  on  strike.  The  commission  does  not  take  the  position 
that  a  public  utilities  commission  should  definitely  fix  wages  for 
specific  employments  or  for  specific  individuals,  but  it  has  taken 
the  stand  that  such  a  commission  should  regulate  to  the  extent  of 
determining  and  bringing  about  the  fixing  of  reasonable  minimum 
wages,  and  then  require  a  schedule  based  upon  and  in  proportion  to 
such  minimum  Avagcs.  The  commission  did  not  attempt  to  force 
reinstatement  of  striking  emplo}rees  or  recognition  or  nonrecognition 
of  unions,  but  the  investigation  was  limited  to  ascertaining  what  is 
a  fair  scale  of  wages  and  what  are  fair  conditions  of  employment. 
and  require  both  to  be  put  into  effect,  leaving  both  the  company  and 
employees  entirely  free  on  the  question  of  wages  for  the  particular 
individual  and  the  matter  of  employees'  organizations. 

On  December  24,  19)  9,  the  commission  rendered  an  opinion  ap- 
proving proposed  increases  in  rates  of  the  Mutual  Telephone  Co, 
as  of  January  1,  1920.  with  certain  alterations  and  amendments, 
conditioned  upon  the  putting  into  effect  by  the  company  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1920.  of  an  increased  wage  schedule  not  less  than  the  proposed 
schedule  of  increased  wages  filed  with  the  commission  under  date 
of  December  2,  1919. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARDS. 

Under  an  act  entitled  "  Workmen's  compensation  act,"  the  legis- 
lature of  1915  created  industrial-accident  boards  for  the  four  counties. 
This  has  been  amended  to  some  extent  in  the  two  regular  sessions  of 
the  legislature  since  that  year. 

The  Honolulu  board  reports  that  during  the  last  year  170  em- 
ployers not  hitherto  recorded  have  made  returns  to  the  board,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1,795  who  have  now  filed  security  for  compensation 
payments  to  their  employees.  Of  this  number  59  are  now  carrying 
their  own  insurance,  including  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  the 
several  departments  of  the  Territorial  government  and  11  planta- 
tions. There  were  reported  2,976  accidents,  an  average  of  more  than 
9  for  each  working  day.  More  than  50  per  cent,  a  total  of  1,526, 
were  fully  recovered  from  the  resultant  injury  and  were  returned 
to  work  within  the  seven-day  waiting  period  stipulated  under  the 
act.  Seventeen  accidents  resulted  fatally ;  58  caused  permanent  par- 
tial disability,  and  4  caused  permanent  total  disability.  There  were 
1,371  accidents  causing  temporary  total  disability,  covering  periods 
from  10  days  to  several  months.  Of  the  17  fatal  accidents,  3  created 
no  dependents.  Ten  widows,  nine  children,  and  three  mothers  were 
left  without  support  through  the  other  14  accidents.  The  aggregate 
compensation  awarded  for  the  protection  of  these  22  beneficiaries 
closely  approximated  $21,000.  In  January  an  inspector  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  labors  are  increasing  and  whose  field  of  endeavor  is 
practically  unlimited.  The  addition  is  materially  aiding  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  law. 

There  were  738  accidents  reported  to  the  Hawaii  County  board 
during  the  year,  of  which  7  were  fatal,  while  1  employee  received  a 
permanent  partial  injury.  The  greater  part  of  the  injuries  were 
minor  and  did  not  cause  absence  from  work  for  more  than  a  month 
in  most  cases. 

To  the  Kauai  County  board  there  were  reported  214  accidents,  of 
which  three  were  fatal.  There  were  76  cases  in  which  compensation 
was  awarded. 

There  were  462  accidents  reported  to  the  board  for  the  county  of 
Maui,  of  which  12  resulted  fatally.  The  total  compensation  paid  re- 
covered employees  was  $4,680.45. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Federal  school  survey  commission. — Unquestionably  the  most  im- 
portant educational  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  survey  and  report 
by  a  Federal  commission  covering  education  in  Hawaii.  Part  one 
of  this  report  has  been  received  and  widely  distributed.  Moreover, 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  report  have  received  gen- 
eral publicity  through  the  press. 

Several  of  the  recommendations  have  already  been  put  into  effect 
by  the  department  and  it  is  probable  that  the  others  will  be  adopted 
within  the  next  few  years. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  report. — An  official  document  of  un- 
questioned accuracy  and  great  significance  to  Hawaii  has  been  pub- 
lished recently  by  the  department  of  education  of  the  Russell  : 
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Foundation.  It  is  entitled  "An  Index  Number  for  State  School 
Systems,"  and  the  author  is  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  an  educational 
expert  of  international  reputation. 

(1)  The  foundation's  educational  measurement  is  worked  out  by  taking 
the  official  data  showing  the  number  of  children  attending  school,  the  amount 
of  training  they  secure,  the  progress  they  make,  the  amounts  expended  for 
buildings  and  supplies,  the  salaries  paid  their  teachers,  and  other  similar 
items,  and  combining  these  factors  into  a  single  index  number  which  shows 
the  general  standing  or  efficiency  of  the  school  system.  This  method  re- 
sembles that  used  by  the  Federal  Government  in  indexing  the  cost  of  living 
and  prices  for  commodities. 

The  foundation  states  that  all  the  results  are  computed  from  data  furnished 
by  the  States  themselves  to  the  Federal  Government  and  that  the  records 
have  been  compiled  and  combined  by  exactly  the  same  methods  for  all  the 
States  and  without  admitting  into  the  results  any  elements  of  personal  judg- 
ment. The  author  of  the  report  served  during  the  war  as  chief  statistical 
officer  of  the  Army. 

(2)  Among  the  interesting  results  of  the  study  is  the  conclusion  that  the 
school  systems  of  the  United  States  Territorial  possessions,  such  as  Hawaii, 
the  Canal  Zone;  and  Porto  Rico,  have  higher  ratings  than  those  of  many  of 
the  48  States.  That  of  Hawaii  is  reported  better  than  those  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  States.  Ten  Southern  States  have  records  poorer  than  that 
of  Porto  Rico. 

Hawaii  stands  twenty-third  in  the  list  and  its  public-school  system 
is  recognized  as  being  practically  on  a  par  with  such  great  mainland 
Commonwealths  as  Illinois  and  Nebraska.  The  index  numbers  of 
Hawaii  and  the  States  which  she  surpasses  are  as  follows : 


1.  Hawaii 57.0 

2.  Illinois 56.8 

3.  Wyoming^ 56.7 

4.  Rhode  Island 56.3 

5.  Kansas 55.  2 

C».  Canal  Zone 55.1 

7.  South  Dakota 55.0 

8.  New   Hampshire 54.  4 

9.  New  Mexico 53.0 

10.  Vermont 51.5 

11.  Wisconsin 51.3 

12.  Missouri 49.  6 

13.  Maine 47.  4 

14.  Oklahoma 44.4 

15.  Maryland 43.2 


16.  Delaware 42.3 

17.  Texas 41.1 

18.  Florida 37.8 

19.  West   Virginia 37.7 

20.  Porto  Rico 35.8 

21.  Virginia.. 35.3 

22.  Tennessee _. 35.1 

23.  Kentucky 35.0 

24.  Louisiana 3$.  9 

25.  Georgia 32.6 

26.  North   Carolina 30.6 

27.  Alabama 30.6 

28.  Arkansas 30.3 

29.  Mississippi 30.  0 

30.  South  Carolina 29.4 

Hawaii's  rank,  as  attested  by  the  Ayres  report,  is  a  tribute  to 
Hawaii's  deep-rooted  interest  in  education  since  the  days  of  the  New 
England  missionaries. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
the  following  statement  may  be  of  interest,  as  its  enumerates  some 
features  of  Hawaii's  public  schools  that  are  notably  superior  to  those 
of  similar  and  comparable  regions  upon  the  mainland: 

Administration. — The  trend  of  school  administration  on  the  mainland  is 
more  and  more  approaching  that  of  Hawaii — that  is,  toward  large  administra- 
tive units.  The  old  school  district  as  a  unit  is  being  abolished  and  the  town- 
ship or  county  board  is  taking  its  place. 

Equal  opportunities. — Educational  opportunities  are  more  equitably  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  than  in  any 
mainland  State.  In  Hawaii  the  educational  differences  between  the  metropolis 
and  the  most  sequestered  hamlet  are  smaller  than  in  any  State. 

Attendance. — Hawaii's  compulsory  attendance  law  is  older  and  better  en- 
forced than  those  of  many  mainland  States.  The  average  percentage  of  at- 
tendance for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  for  the  year  ending  December,  1918, 
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was  94.57  per  cent,  the  highest  rate  in  the  United  States.  The  next  highest 
was  Oregon,  with  91.8  per  cent. 

The  school  year. — Every  school  in  Hawaii,  whether  in  the  cities  or  in  the 
remotest  hamlet,  has  a  school  year  of  exactly  the  same  length — about  190  days. 
On  the  mainland  the  school  year  is  anywhere  from  6  to  10  months — 121.5  days 
in  Tennessee  to  193.6  in  Rhode  Island.  Hawaii's  rural  communities  have  bet- 
ter educational  facilities  than  similar  communities  in  many  parts  of  the  main- 
land. 

Salaries. — In  Hawaii  every  teacher  and  principal  is  paid  for  the  12  months 
of  the  year,  in  12  equal  installments. 

Sea?. — No  sex  distinction  whatsoever  is  made,  in  any  of  the  salary  schedules, 
between  men  and  women.  Women  are  appointed  as  principals  and  supervising 
principals,  and  occupy  many  responsible  positions.  Salary  is  based  solely 
upon  qualifications  and  experience. 

Teachers  with  the  same  qualifications  and  experience  are  paid  the  same 
salaries,  whether  they  teach  in  the  city  or  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  place  in 
the  Territory.  In  fact,  there  is  a  wise  regulation  of  the  department  that  "  com- 
petent teachers  in  undesirable  locations  may  be  paid  above  schedule." 

Fair  play. — All  appointments,  transfers,  and  promotions  of  public-school 
principals  and  teachers  (1,300  persons)  are  handled  by  a  central  department. 

Singing. — Hawaii  is  notable  for  the  excellence  of  its  public-school  singing. 
This  is  testified  by  distinguished  educators  from  parts  of  the  world.  The 
public-school  choruses  of  Hawaii  rank  with  the  best  mainland  public-school 
choruses. 

Hot  lunches. — In  her  program  of  serving  substantial  hot  lunches  at  cost, 
from  her  school  kitchens,  Hawraii  is  ahead  of  many  mainland  communities. 

Sites. — Few  mainland  regions  have  the  opportunity  for  school  sites  of  such 
unique  scenic  beauty  and  charm.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis  stated  that  Hawaii  has 
a  series  of  "  million  dollar  "  school  sites,  with  superb  views  of  mountains,  valleys, 
lowlands,  and  sea. 

Americanization. — Nowhere  in  the  United  States  is  the  public  school,  as  an 
Americanization  agency,  of  greater  significance  or  potentiality  than  in  Hawaii. 

The  Haivaiian  people. — At  no  other  time  in  history  nor  amongst  any  other 
people  has  popular  education  made  more  rapid  progress  than  amongst  the  early 
Hawaiians  after  the  coming  of  the  missionaries.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
became  literate.  Christianized,  and  Americanized  is  unparalleled  and  is  a  per- 
manent tribute  to  the  large  innate,  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  civic  capacities 
of  the  Hawaiian  race.  \ 

Mainland  teachers. — For  the  school  year  1919-20,  the  department 
appointed  about  125  mainland  teachers.  Due  to  inadequate  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  the  high  cost  of  travel,  most  of  these  teachers 
failed  to  reach  Hawaii.  Many  canceled  their  appointments  at  the 
last  minute.  For  the  school  year  1920-21,  about  200  mainland 
teachers  have  been  appointed,  but  unless  there  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  transportation  facilities  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  Ha- 
waii, many  of  these  teachers  probably  will  not  come.  During  the 
past  year  a  consistent  effort  has  been  made  by  the  department  to  se- 
cure teachers  from  the  East  and  Middle  West  rather  than  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  as  the  records  show  that  the  eastern  teachers  remain  in 
Hawaii  for  a  longer  period  than  do  those  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Alien  teachers. — During  the  past  year  an  investigation  of  the  de- 
partment records  showed  that  numerous  teachers  were  in  the  employ 
of  the  department  who  were  either  eligible  aliens  or  aliens  ineligible 
for  citizenship.  A  new  policy  is  now  in  operation.  Aliens  who  are 
ineligible  for  citizenship  are  neither  appointed  nor  employed  except 
in  extremely  rare  emergency  cases.  The  department  plans  to  wholly 
eliminate  this  type  of  teacher.  Aliens  who  are  eligible  for  citizen- 
ship (British,  Scotch,  etc.)  are  now  required  to  make  a  declaration 
of  intention  and  proceed  with  the  securing  of  citizenship  papers 
before  their  appointments  are  valid.     Persons   against  whom   the 
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charge  of  dual  citizenship  may  be  brought  are  required  to  make 
a  formal  statement  of  allegiance,  as  prepared  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, before  their  appointments  become  valid.  A  consistent  effort 
has  been  made  to  recruit  teachers  from  among  the  citizenry  of 
Hawaii. 

Kindergartens. — Public  kindergartens  have  been  established  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  public-school  system  at  Waialua,  Oahu ;  Ivahului, 
Maui;  and  Hilo,  Hawaii.  Next  year  it  is  hoped  to  establish  kinder- 
gartens at  Waimea,  Kauai,  and  Hana,  Maui.  A  kindergarten  train- 
ing course  of  unusual  merit  is  being  given  at  the  Territorial  summer 
school  this  summer. 

Physical  education. — The  campaigns  and  tours  throughout  the 
schools  of  the  Territory  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  national  plaj^ground 
expert,  and  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Close,  physical  education  expert  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  during  the  past  school  year  are  of  special  note.  Physical 
education  was  also  given  a  prominent  place. 

Public-school  music. — Special  attention  has  also  been  given  to 
music.  A  special  teacher  has  been  provided  for  Hilo,  in  addition  to 
the  three  special  instructors  in  Honolulu.  The  ability  of  Hawaiian 
school  children  as  singers  is  well  known,  and  this  field  of  expression 
is  in  the  new  course  of  study. 

Industrial  training  and  home-making. — Conspicuous  progress  in 
this  field  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  organization,  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  and  teaching.  These  subjects  are  fully  recognized 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  and  as  of  equal  value  as  the 
academic  subjects. 

Select  schools.— For  many  years  the  Territorial  law  has  provided 
specifically  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  select  schools. 
Recently  a  committee  representing  some  400  children  from  English- 
speaking  homes  petitioned  the  department  for  such  schools  in  Hono- 
lulu. Select  schools  are  now  maintained  on  Kauai  and  Maui,  and 
there  are  classes  for  English-speaking  children  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory. 

The  necessit}'  for  such  schools  is  based  upon  two  propositions : 

1.  That  the  children  of  those  parents  who  have  known  no  other  allegiance 
than  to  America  have  as  much  right  to  an  education  at  public  expense  as  have 
children  of  parents  of  other  origins. 

2.  That  such  children  have  a  right  to  such  an  education  under  conditions 
which  will  insure  to  them  and  their  parents  that  it  can  be  had  without  en- 
dangering those  standards  and  character  qualities  which  are  distinctively 
American  and  which  must  be  preserved  and  kept  inviolate  and  are  a  part  of 
them  because  of  their  parentage. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  entire  situation  the  superintendent 
prepared  the  following  recommendations  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  commissioners  for  approval : 

1.  That,  beginning  with  September  18,  1920,  the  central  grammar  school 
resume  its  original  status  as  a  school  for  English-speaking  children  only;  not 
disturbing,  however,  the  present  enrollment. 

2.  That  the  two  new  permanent  Honolulu  school  buildings  provided  by 
the  last  legislature  be  made  schools  for  English-speaking  children.  These 
buildings  are  to  be  of  semipermanent  concrete  construction  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $35,000  each.  One  is  to  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible  somewhere 
between  Liliha  and  Kalihi ;  the  other  is  to  be  erected,  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  either  upon  the  Governors  Boulevard  or  somewhere  in  the  Pawaa  district. 
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3.  If  these  recommendations  are  adopted  by  the  department,  Honolulu  will 
have,  within  the  next  few  years,  three  large  schools  primarily  for  English-speak- 
ing children. 

High  schools. — The  phenomenal  increase  in  high-school  enrollment 
in  Hawaii  is  merely  part  of  a  nation-wide  and  world-wide  upreaching 
of  the  great  masses  for  better  education.  The  high  schools  are 
already  acutely  overcrowded.  New  plants  are  contemplated  for 
Honolulu,  Hilo,  and  Maui,  but  several  years  must  elapse  before  these 
plants  are  ready  for  occupancy.  In  the  meantime  the  congestion 
will  reach  a  critical  stage.  One  of  the  ways  proposed  of  relieving 
this  congestion  is  the  establishment  of  junior  high  schools  through- 
out the  Territory.  At  these  junior  high  schools  the  pupils  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  would  be  brought  together;  the 
transportation  furnished  at  public  expense. 

Recently,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  department,  the 
high-school  principals  wyere  brought  together  for  a  conference.  The 
sessions  proved  to  be  very  helpful  along  many  lines,  and  such  a 
conference  should  become  an  annual  event. 

The  chief  reason  why  private  high  schools  of  various  kinds  have 
grown  up  and  now  flourish  in  Hawaii  is  because  the  Territory  has 
been  slow  in  providing  adequate  public  high-school  facilities.  It  is 
intended  that  the  development  of  the  American  high  school  shall 
be  among  the  next  forward  steps  in  Hawaii's  educational  history. 

Territorial  trade  school. — Through  appropriations  provided  by  the 
last  legislature  this  school  was  established  and  opened  January  1, 
1920.  There  are  three  departments — machine  shop,  automobile 
repair  shop,  and  carpentry  shop.  The  staff  consists  of  4  men,  and 
the  enrollment  as  of  June  30,  1920,  was  26.  The  instruction  is  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  character,  and  the  success  of  the  school  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  the  commercial  demand  for  the  graduates 
at  good  wages  greatly  exceeds  the  available  supply.  This  is  a  Ter- 
ritorial school,  and  it  is  hoped  that  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory will  avail  themselves  of  it. 

School  for  physically  defective. — This  school  has  been  moved  to 
an  attractive  new  home  at  Waikiki,  Honolulu.  In  addition  to  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  the  school  has  also  cared  for  a 
large  number  of  feeble-minded  children.  When  the  appropriations 
were  made  by  the  last  legislature  it  was  stated  and  planned  that 
the  feeble-minded  children  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  newly 
established  home  for  the  feeble-minded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  1920-21.  Due  to  unavoidable  delays  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  the  school  for  physi- 
cally defective  has  cared  for  these  children  throughout  the  past  year. 

Community  meetings. — During  the  spring  of  1920  a  remarkable 
series  of  community  meetings  on  the  grounds  of  the  larger  public 
schools  of  Honolulu  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  citizenship 
committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  programs  consisted  of  educa- 
tional motion  pictures,  mass  singing,  four-minute  talks,  and  special 
features.  The  audiences,  comprising  adults  and  school  children, 
numbered  from  200  to  700.  This  is  the  first  systematic  effort  in  re- 
cent years  to  bring  the  parents  to  the  public  schools.  It  is  genuine 
Americanization  work  of  large  importance.  The  success  of  the 
series  was  due  to  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  county  supervisors, 
school  principals,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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Foreign-language  schools. — Undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems confronting  Hawaii's  public-school  progress  is  the  foreign- 
language  school.  The  recommendations  of  the  survey  commission 
regarding  these  schools  occupy  several  pages,  but  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

Abolish  all  foreign-language  schools,  except  for  foreign  children 
who  can  never  become  American  citizens,  but  provide  opportunity 
in  the  public  school,  wherever  the  demand  is  sufficient,  for  the  study 
of  oriental  languages,  classes  in  the  same  to  be  held  for  one  hour 
per  day  at  the  close  of  the  regular  school  session  in  the  public-school 
classrooms  by  teachers  regularly  employed  by  the  Territorial  depart- 
ment of  education.  As  prerequisites  for  enrollment  in  such  classes 
require  that  the  pupil  shall  make  satisfactory  progress  in  the  other 
work  of  the  public  school;  that  enrollment  be  by  written  or  oral 
request  of  the  parent ;  and  that  the  parent  may,  if  it  seem  desirable, 
be  required  to  pay  as  a  monthly  fee  the  pro  rata  cost  of  providing 
teachers  for  such  classes. 

Classification  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  by  races. 


Races. 


Hawaiin 

Part  Hawaiin 
Anglo-Saxon. 
Scandinavian 

Spanish 

Portuguese . . . 
Porto  Rican.. 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Filipino 

Others 

Total... 


Hawaii. 


945 

937 

158 

1 

77 

1,287 
447 
406 

5,706 
111 
281 
130 


10, 4S6 


Maui. 


736 

676 

149 

5 

56 
983 
134 
236 
,523 

42 
113 

34 


5, 687 


Oahu. 


1,317 

2,162 

647 

20 

183 

2, 330 

317 

2,839 

6,  SOS 

298 

321 

137 


17,079 


Kauai. 


205 
325 

79 
8 

63 
704 
170 
240 
,804 

57 
226 

72 


5,043 


Total. 


3, 293 

4,100 

1,033 

34 

379 

5,304 

1,068 

3.721 

17,541 

508 

941 

373 

38.295 


Classification  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  by  islands. 


Grades. 

Hawaii. 

Maui. 

Oahu. 

Kauai. 

Total. 

Defectives 

45 

286 

4,401 

2,612 

2,392 

2,085 

1,499 

1,196 

764 

696 

446 

258 

217 

156 

26 

45 

Kindergarten 

762 

3,041 

1,857 

1,562 

1,138 

848 

455 

318 

234 

117 

61 

56 

37 

153 

2,075 

1,025 

796 

658 

418 

278 

141 

79 

38 

16 

6 

4 

237 

1,585 

796 

663 

603 

406 

294 

237 

172 

23 

14 

6 

7 

1,438 

Grade  1 

11,102 

Grade  2 

6,290 
5,413 

Grade  3 

Grade  4 

4,484 

Grade  5 

3, 171 

Grade  6 

2,223 

Grade  7 

1,460 

Grade  8 

1,181 

Grade  9 

624 

Grade  10 

340 

Grade  11 

285 

Grade  12 

204 

Trade  school 

26 

Total 

10,486 

5,687 

17,079 

5,043 

38, 295 
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Hawaii. 

Maui. 

Oahu. 

Kauai. 

Total. 

Born  in  United  States 

10, 150 
336 

5,517 
170 

16, 313 

766 

4,866 
177 

36, 846 
1,449 

Total 

10, 486 

5,687 

17,079 

5,043 

38, 295 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  Territory  was  38,295,  an  increase  of  6.07  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year's  enrollment.  There  were  7,406  in  the 
private  schools,  or  237  more  than  last  year. 

Number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  in  the  Territory,  June  SO,  1920. 


Number 

of 
schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Public  schools 

173 

59 

143 

83 

1,018 
301 

1, 161 

384 

20,044 
3,033 

18, 251 
4,373 

38, 295 

7  4C6 

Total 

232 

226 

1.319 

1,545 

23,077 

22, 624 

45,701 

COLLEGE  OF  HAWAII. 

By  Act  203  of  the  1919  legislature,  effective  July  1,  1920,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  was  established.  The  new  institution  has  grown 
out  of  the  College  of  Hawaii  and  will  have  that  institution  as  its 
basis.  Consequently  the  year  1919-20  has  been  the  last  year  of  the 
college  as  heretofore  organized. 

The  growth  in  numbers  and  variety  of  activities  has  continued. 
Early  in  the  year  an  intensive  course  of  two  weeks  was  given  for  sugar- 
plantation  men  in  collaboration  with  the  experiment  station  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association.  A  total  of  64  men  attended ; 
the  course  was  sufficiently  successful  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  should 
be  repeated  in  future  years. 

The  Honolulu  Aquarium  was  placed  in  the  care  of  the  college 
beginning  July  1,  1919.  Through  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  Hono- 
lulu families  funds  have  been  given  for  the  erection  of  a  marine  bio- 
logical laboratory  at  the  aquarium,  which  building  will  be  ready  for 
use  before  the  opening  of  the  next  academic  year. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  college  and  the  trustees  of  the  Bishop  Museum  allowing  an  inter- 
change in  the  use  of  the  various  facilities  of  research.  This  should 
prove  important  in  the  development  of  scientific  work  in  Hawaii. 

The  college  has  continued  its  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Territorial  board  of  health  in  the 
treatment  of  leprosy.  All  derivatives  of  chaulmoogra  oil  used  at  the 
Kalihi  Hospital  have  been  prepared  in  the  college  laboratory. 

The  total  registration  of  students  for  the  year  was  242,  of  whom  106 
were  studying  for  degrees,  against  a  total  of  145  and  68  working  for 
degrees  the  previous  year. 
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The  geographical  distribution  was  as  follows : 


Oahu 161 

Hawaii 44 

Maui 18 

Kauai 11 

Lanai 1 

California 3 


Kentucky 1 

Missouri 1 

China 1 

Japan 1 

Total 242 


Nine  degrees  were  conferred  at  the  ninth  annual  commencement 
held  May  31,  1020,  eight  bachelors  of  science  and  one  master  of 
science. 

BOARD  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  industrial  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the 
board — one  for  boys,  situated  at  Waialee,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  island  of  Oahu,  and  one  for  girls,  at  Moiliili,  a  suburb  of  Hono- 
lulu. These  institutions  receive  and  care  for  all  the  juvenile  delin- 
quents who  are  not  paroled  or  put  on  probation  by  the  juvenile  court 
in  Honolulu  or  the  circuit  judges  on  the  outside  islands,  who  also  act 
as  juvenile  judges.  Instruction  is  chiefly  vocational,  and  the  chil- 
dren receive  a  portion  of  their  earnings. 

Boys*  school. — There  are  159  boys  in  the  school  at  present.  By 
ages  these  are  as  follows : 


8  to  10  years 3 

10  to  12  years 18 

12  to  14  years 40 


14  to  16  years : 47 

16  to  18  years 36 

18  to  20  years 15 


The  school  has  land  in  cultivation,  as  follows : 


Cane _. 

35 

Taro          -        — 

14 

Alfalfa 

5 

Potatoes 

5 

Acres. 

Sorghum . 11£ 

Para  grass 4 

Pineapples 226 


The  pineapple  land  is  cultivated  under  lease  to  an  outside  party. 

Girls''  school. — There  are  138  girls  in  this  institution,  Avith  24  girls 
on  parole,  or  a  total  of  164  girls  under  supervision  as  of  June  30, 
1920.  The  curriculum  includes  academic  work,  rug  weaving,  weav- 
ing, of  native  fibers,  mattress  making,  lace  making,  sewing,  dress- 
making, housekeeping,  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  agriculture. 
There  is  a  well-equipped  playground,  and  games  of  all  sorts  are  en- 
tered into  with  much  enthusiasm.  The  health  of  the  girls,  generally 
speaking,  is  good.  Wholesome  food  and  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise 
tends  to  better  the  health  of  those  who  enter.  The  religious  training 
is  carefully  looked  after  and  daily  devotional  exercises  are  held.  The 
cottage  plan  allows  for  a  home  training  that  could  not  be  given 
under  any  other  system. 

LIBRARY  OF  HAWAII. 

Registration  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  10,066,  an  increase 
of  1,109  persons,  or  about  13  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  There 
were  5,615  adults  holding  cards  and  4,451  children.  Home  use  of 
books  was  144,381,  an  increase  of  28,863.  The  adult  increase  was 
15,996  and  juvenile  increase  12,897. 
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Visitors  to  the  reading  and  reference  rooms  totaled  57,671,  or  an 
increase  of  5,871  over  the  year  before.  The  number  of  books  in  the 
library  is  46,107,  or  43247  more  than  at  the  end  of  the  previous  period. 

In  the  reference  department  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  an  ever 
larger  number  of  students  are  coming  for  help  in  their  studies.  Spe- 
cial interest  has  been  given  the  work  in  the  children's  department  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  school  administration.  The  opportunities  of 
the  children's  department  are  becoming  more  and  more  far-reaching. 
Eminent  educators  who  are  interested  in  the  importance  of  our  school 
system  emphasize  the  importance  of  books  as  a  medium  of  Ameri- 
canization. 

The  islands'  department  has  increased  its  stations  from  224  to  232. 
Of  these,  55  are  community  libraries,  92  school  libraries,  and  85  home 
libraries.  Books  from  this  department  have  been  sent  to  outlying 
Army  posts,  naval  stations,  and  placed  on  transports  bound  for  Vla- 
divostok, Manila,  and  San  Francisco.  Four  times  a  year  an  exchange 
of  books  is  made  with  Midway  Island. 

The  use  of  the  large  lecture  hall  and  adjoining  rooms  has  been 
encouraged  for  meetings  of  civic  and  educational  import,  224  such 
meetings  being  held  during  the  year. 

PUBLIC  ARCHIVES. 

Special  effort  has  been  made  toward  indexing  documents  relating 
to  land  matters,  as  the  calls  for  infoimation  of  this  nature  are  more 
numerous  than  for  any  other.  This  index,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  completed  to  May,  1866,  has  progressed  well  and  is 
now  finished  to  June,  1S74,  together  with  a  general  index  of  the 
letter  books  of  the  interior  department,  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  to 
June,  1873.  Indexing  of  the  correspondence  between  the  governor 
and  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  is  complete  to  1907.  Another 
index  which  has  proved  of  much  A^alue  in  furnishing  information  on 
a  variety  of  subjects  is  of  articles  appearing  in  the  bound  volumes 
of  newspapers  on  file  in  the  archives.  The  several  departments  and 
the  general  public  have  been  furnished  with  the  usual  amount  of  in- 
formation.  The  work  of  revising  the  Hawaiian  Dictionary  has 
progressed  steadily,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  it  ready  for  the  printer 
by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

THE  COURTS. 

TERRITORIAL  COURTS. 

The  Territorial  courts  are  composed  of  a  supreme  court  of  3 
members;  5  circuit  courts,  of  which  1  has  3  members  who  sit  sep- 
arately, and  the  others  1  member  each ;  and  29  district  courts.  The 
supreme  court  and  circuit  court  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  district  magistrates  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  Territory. 
The  circuit  courts  are  the  courts  of  general  original  jurisdiction. 
They  try  criminal,  law,  equity,  probate,  and  divorce  cases.  The 
first  circuit  court  also  acts  as  a  court  of  land  registration.  The 
circuit  and  district  courts  also  act  as  juvenile  courts,  the  principal 
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juvenile  court  being  presided  over  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  first 
circuit  court. 

The  following  tables  show  the  cases  by  courts,  classes  of  cases,  and 
nationality  of  convicted  in  criminal  cases : 


Court  statistics,  calendar  year's. 

TOTAL  CASES  IN  ALL  COURTS.i 


1917 

1918 

1919 

14, 455 
4,525 

11,469 

4,744 

11,343 

4,202 

Total......... 

18, 980 

10,305 

71 

16,213 

7, 748 
67 

15, 545 

8,006 

70 

CASES  CLASSIFIED  BY  COURTS. 


84 
2,139 
16, 757 

82 
2,499 
13,632 

100 

Circuit  courts 

2,078 

13,367 

Total 

18,980 

16,213 

15,545 

CASES  IN  SUPREME  COURT. 


On  appeal,  error,  or  exceptions: 

Law 

34 
16 
3 
9 
1 
2 
19 

27 
20 

25 

25 

Probate 

2 
10 

5 
18 

10 

Criminal 

14 

Original 

1 

25 

Total 

84 

82 

100 

CASES  IN  CIRCUIT  COURT. 


Civil: 

Law 

297 
122 
434 
508 
8 

253 
169 
653 
561 

8 

272 

Equity 

34 

556 

Probate 

749 

Miscellaneous 

34 

Total 

1,369 
770 

1,644 

855 

1,645 

Criminal 

433 

Grand  total 

2,139 

339 

44 

2,499 
432 
50 

2,078 
249 

Convictions  in  criminal  cases 

Percentage  of  convictions 

57 

CASES  IN  DISTRICT  COURTS. 


Civil 

3,081 
13,676 

3,028 
10,604 

2,471 
10, 896 

Total 

Convictions  in  criminal  cases 

16,757 

9,966 

72 

13,632 

7,316 

68 

13,367 

7,757 

Percentage  oi  convictions 

71 

1 121  insanity,  43  drug  addict,  677  juvenile  cases  not  included. 
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1917 

1918 

1919 

492 
278 
964 
6,010 
97 
651 

2  13 

1,800 

517 
359 
626 
4,069 
46 
399 
27 

1,725 

394 

Offenses  against  chastity 

286 

Offenses  against  the  peace 

620 

Gambling . 

5,006 
14 

Drunkenness 

264 

2  8 

1,414 

Total 

10,305 

7,748 

8,006 

RACES  OF  PERSONS  CONVICTED. 


Races. 

Estimated 

population 

June  30, 

1919. 

Number 

convicted, 

1919. 

Percent  of 

population 

convicted, 

1919. 

Hawaiian  and  part  Hawaiian 

39,260 
22, 800 
110,000 
56,000 
35,606 

676 
840 

2,884 
558 

3,048 

1.72 

.037 

Japanese 

.26 

White  (including  Portuguese) 

.91 

8.56 

Total 

263,666 

8,006 

3.04 

2  Homicide:  1917,  manslaughter,  2;  murder,  11;  1918,  manslaughter,  2;  murder,  5;  1919,  manslaughter, 
3  murder,  5. 

JUVENILE  COURT. 


The  principal  court  handling  juvenile  cases  is  located  in  Honolulu 
and  presided  over  by  one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  first  circuit, 
who  is  assigned  for  that  purpose  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  circuit  judges  of  the  other  circuits,  and  to  a  small  extent 
the  district  magistrates  throughout  the  Territory,  sit  as  juvenile 
judges.  There  are  several  salaried  officers  and  a  number  of  volun- 
teers. 

Dependents  are  placed  in  private  homes,  private  institutions,  and 
public  institutions.  Delinquent  boys  and  girls  not  paroled  are 
placed  in  the  respective  industrial  schools,  where  their  work  is  of 
a  vocational  nature  and  partly  self-sustaining. 

There  were  123  children — 50  boys  and  73  girls— brought  before 
the  court  in  Honolulu  as  dependents  during  the  year.  Of  these,  37 
boys  and  58  girls  were  declared  dependent  and  13  boys  and  15  girls 
were  dismissed.  The  dependents  were  cared  for  as  follows:  To 
private  homes,  49;  to  charitable  institutions,  42;  to  the  industrial 
schools,  4. 

By  nationality  the  dependents  were  as  follows:  Chinese,  16;  Fili- 
pino, 6;  Hawaiian,  29;  Japanese,  2;  Korean,  G;  Porto  Rican,  4; 
white,  including  Portuguese,  32. 

Children  brought  before  the  court  as  delinquents  numbered  462 — 
405  boys  and  57  girls.  Those  declared  delinquent  were  117  boys  and 
39  girls,  while  288  boys  and  18  girls  were  dismissed.  Thirty-seven 
boys  and  12  girls  were  placed  on  probation,  and  80  boys  and  27  girls 
were  committed  to  the  industrial  schools. 
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Nationalities  in  delinquent  cases  were  as  follows:  Chinese,  15 
boys  and  5  girls;  Filipino,  4  boys;  Hawaiian,  54  boys  and  21  girls; 
Japanese,  17  boys  and  1  girl;  white,  including  Portuguese,  23  boys 
and  8  girls;  Porto  Rican,  2  boys  and  3  girls;  Korean,  2  boys;  Rus- 
sian, 1  girl. 

LAND  COURT. 

One  of  the  judges  of  the  first  circuit  court  is  assigned  to  land- 
court  cases  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

During  the  fiscal  year  36  applications  were  filed,  while  34  appli- 
cations were  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  Of  this  total 
of  70  cases,  35  were  granted  and  decrees  were  issued  and  1  was  dis- 
continued. There  were  34  cases  pending  at  the  end  ,of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  70  cases  listed  represent  8,261.275  acres,  with  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $1,432,828.77.  The  35  cases  where  decrees  were  issued 
represented  245.179  acres;  assessed  value,  $676,737.77;  pending  cases, 
8,016.061  acres,  at  a  value  of  $751,821.  During  the  period  23  appli- 
cations for  subdivisions  of  registered  land  were  filed  and  allowed, 
while  4  applications  for  new  certificates  of  title  to  registered  land 
were  filed  and  allowed. 

FEDERAL  COURT. 

The  Federal  court  located  in  Hawaii  is  a  United  States  district 
court,  with  the  jurisdiction  also  of  a  United  States  circuit  court. 
There  are  two  district  judges,  and  a  United  States  district  attorney 
and  assistant  affiliated  with  this  court. 

The  civil  cases  during  the  last  fiscal  year  numbered  48,  comprising 
17  bankruptcy,  8  admiralty,  7  United  States  civil,  5  other  civil,  and 
11  habeas  corpus  cases,  as  compared  with  81  cases  for  the  preceding 
year,  comprising  30  bankruptcy,  19  admiralty,  24  United  States  civil, 
4  other  civil,  and  4  habeas  corpus  cases. 

Criminal  cases  numbered  281  as  against  260  for  the  previous  year, 
as  follows:  Unlawfully  receiving  money  from  United  States  em- 
ployees, 1 ;  assault  and  battery  on  the  high  seas,  1 ;  unlawfully  im- 
porting and  smoking,  etc.,  opium,  20;  adultery,  2;  unlawfully  im- 
porting, etc.,  merchandise,  1 ;  demanding  and  receiving  money  under 
threat,  1 ;  conspiracy,  1 ;  unlawfully  using  food  for  intoxicating 
liquor,  1 ;  bawdy  house,  2 ;  illicit  distilling,  3 ;  counterfeiting,  1 ;  vio- 
lation of  postal  laws,  2 ;  bigamy,  2 ;  bribery,  1 ;  larceny,  1 ;  violation 
of  Sheppurd  Act,  108;  violation  of  national  prohibition  act,  133. 
Grand  total  of  criminal  and  civil  cases,  329. 

Convictions  numbering  274  were  secured  in  the  criminal  cases,  2 
were  acquitted,  6  were  nolle  prossed,  1  forfeited  bond,  2  were  re- 
leased, 1  was  dismissed,  and  2  are  pending. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  attorney  general  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, the  high  sheriff,  the  district  magistrates,  other  public  officials 
in  all  matters  connected  with  their  public  duties,  and  the  many  Ter- 
ritorial boards.  Much  of  this  work  consists  of  drawing  up  or  pass- 
ing upon  forms  of  contracts  and  bonds  of  contractors  with  the  Terri- 
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tory,  deeds,  licenses,  patents,  and  other  documents  relating  to  land 
transactions,  corporation  charters,  etc. 

The  work  of  this  department  has  been  carried  on  during  the  cur- 
rent year  by  the  attorney  general  and  one  deputy,  except  for  a  short 
time  while  the  former  was  absent  in  Washington,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  employ  an  assistant  to  the  acting  attorney  general.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  department  has  rendered  to  the  various  heads  of 
departments  75  formal  written  opinions  which  have  been  printed  and 
will  be  bound  in  book  form;  806  informal  written  opinions  and 
letters  and  many  informal  oral  opinions.  The  number  of  cases 
handled  in  the  year  1918-19  was  192,  while  during  the  current  year 
the  number  was  increased  to  318,  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  60 
per  cent. 

There  were  123  cases  pending  and  195  finished  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  period,  as  follows:  Circuit  court  of  appeals,  1  pending;  United 
States  district  court,  2  finished;  supreme  court,  6  pending,  21  fin- 
ished; circuit  courts,  90  pending,  47  finished;  land  court,  13  pending, 
58  finished;  tax-appeal  courts,  7  pending,  16  finished;  district  court 
of  Honolulu,  13  finished;  public  utilities  commission,  1  pending;  in- 
dustrial accident  board,  5  pending,  1  finished ;  leper  divorce  cases,  27 
finished. 

Disposition  of  criminal  cases  in  all  circuit  courts  of  the  Territory.1 


Persons 
Circuit  courts.                      con- 
victed. 

Persons 

ac- 
quitted. 

Cases 

nolle 

prossed. 

Faulty 
indict- 
ments. 

Pending 
cases. 

Total 

Total 

disposed 

of. 

First 

273 
17 
13 

22 
5 

47 
21 

2 

231 
16 

578 
59 
13 
40 
22 

344 

Second 

43 

Third 

13 

Fourth 

31 

17 

7 

1 

2 

1 
3 

39 

Fifth 

19 

Total 

351 

34 

71 

2 

254 

712 

458 

1  The  criminal  cases  in  the  district  courts  are  not  reported. 

TERRITORIAL  PRISON. 

All  felons,  all  Federal  prisoners,  both  misdemeanants  and  per- 
sons awaiting  trial,  as  well  as  felons,  are  retained  in  the  Territorial 
prison.  The  warden  of  the  prison  is  also  high  sheriff  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  total  of  prisoners  on  June  30,  1920,  was  698  or  13  more  than  on 
the  corresponding  date  last  year.  These  are  classified  by  nationality 
as  follows  :  Filipino,  231 ;  Hawaiian,  139 ;  Japanese,  82 ;  Porto  Rican, 
57 ;  American,  45  ;  Chinese,  43 ;  Portuguese,  41 ;  Korean,  36 ;  Spanish, 
7 ;  German,  5 ;  Russian,  4 ;  British,  2 ;  Norwegian,  2 ;  South  Ameri- 
can, 1 ;  Tahitian,  1 ;  Samoan,  1 ;  Mexican,  1.  There  are  only  3  women 
in  the  prison,  2  Filipino,  1  Hawaiian. 

There  were  22  X  persons  discharged  from  custody  during  the  year, 
as  follows:  Expiration  of  sentence,  57;  deported,  2;  paid  fine  and 
costs,  28;  order  of  United  States  commissioner,  1 ;  pardoned,  22;  con- 
victed, 10;  poor  convicts'  oath,  78;  released  on  bond,  12;  appeal  to 
supreme  court,  2 ;  bench  warrant  for  removal,  1 ;  sentence  commuted 
by  governor,  2 ;  died,  4 ;  sentence  commuted  by  President,  1 ;  suicide,  1. 
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The  total  days'  imprisonment  for  the  year  was  257,345,  divided  into 
256,702  criminal  and  643  committed. 

The  daily  cost  for  support,  maintenance,  and  custody  of  each  pris- 
oner was  74  cents. 

The  daily  average  of  sick  was  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  The 
report  of  the  prison  physician  states  that  the  food  given  to  the  pris- 
oners is  excellent  in  both  quality  and  quantity,  and  answers  all  the 
requirements  for  food  value  and  nourishment,  according  to  the  work 
required.  On  the  entrance  of  all  prisoners  a  preliminary  examination 
is  made  so  as  to  guard  against  bringing  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
eases to  the  other  prisoners.  During  the  year  there  were  4,280  cases 
on  the  sick  list,  mostly  minor;  18  major  operations  were  performed. 
Five  deaths  occurred.  Out  of  57  cases  during  the  influenza  epidemic 
only  1  resulted  fatally. 

From  donations  of  books  received  from  the  post  exchanges  of 
various  companies  of  the  United  States  Army  who  have  left  Hawaii 
it  has  been  possible  to  open  a  lending  library,  and  1,102  books  have 
been  loaned  since  the  library  opened  in  September,  1919. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  death  rate  for  the  year  was  17.53  per  1,000,  figured  on  an 
estimated  population  on  June  30,  1920,  of  260,300.  An  analysis  of 
the  mortality  and  morbidity  statistics  shows  an  increase  of  2.17  in 
the  mortality  rate,  as  compared  with  the  previous  }7ear,  which  in- 
crease was  due  principally  to  the  large  number  of  deaths  from  in- 
fluenza, 1,088,  as  compared  with  612  for  the  year  1919. 

Thanks  are  due  the  commanding  general  of  the  Hawaiian  Depart- 
ment, United  States  Army,  for  the  use  of  ambulances  and  drivers  dur- 
ing the  influenza  outbreak;  to  the  trustees  of  Palama  settlement  for 
the  use  of  Pa  Ola  day  camp  as  an  emergency  hospital  for  influenza 
cases,  and  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  for  the  services 
of  a  medical  officer  for  duty  in  the  Kona  and  Kau  districts,  Hawaii, 
during  the  prevalence  of  influenza  there. 

There  has  been  gratifying  success  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy  by 
the  ethyl  esters  of  chaulmoogra  oil,  and  as  a  result  of  the  publicity 
given  to  this  method  of  treatment  at  Kalihi  Hospital,  Honolulu, 
persons  suffering  from  the  disease  have  come  voluntarily,  waived  their 
legal  right  to  have  an  examination  by  a  medical  board  of  three 
physicians,  and  have  willingly  abided  by  the  decision  of  the  attend- 
ing physician  of  the  hospital  as  to  their  condition.  It  is  confidently 
believed,  as  a  result  of  the  publicity  given  the  treatment  hy  those 
who  have  recovered  and  been  paroled  during  the  last  year,  as  well 
as  by  others,  that  the  former  practice  of  hiding  away  will  be  aban- 
doned and  that  persons  afflicted  will  promptly  enter  Kalihi  Hospital 
in  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  treatment. 

Act  169,  of  the  1919  legislature,  continued  the  position  of  herb 
specialist  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  value  of  medicinal  herbs 
known  to  the  Hawaiians.  This  work  is  progressing  well,  but  is  nec- 
essarily ver}7  slow,  as  the  specialist  must  follow  up  many  details  of 
information  through  others  who  also  have  first  hand  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  manv  herbs. 
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From  all  the  data  and  information  obtainable,  the  population  of 
the  Territory  is  estimated  to  be  260,300  as  of  June  30,  1920,  an  in- 
crease of  4,388  since  the  census  of  January  1,  1920,  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government. 


Estimated  population,  1920,  by  nationality. 

American,  British,  German,  and  Russian 25.000 

Chinese 22,  600 

Filipino 23,400 

Hawaiian ._  22,000 

Japanese 1 13,  500 

Korean _  5,200 

Asiatic  Hawaiian 6, 100 

Portuguese 24,800 

Caucasian  Hawaiian 10,  800 

Porto  Rican 5,  300 

Spanish 1,000 

Others 600 

Total 260,  300 

Estimated  population,  1920,  by  counties. 
City  or  county : 

Honolulu 84,725 

Oahu  (outside  of  Honolulu) 40,900 

Hilo 10,651 

Hawaii    (outside  of  Hilo) 55,384 

Maui 38.035 

Kauai 29,  966 

Kalawao 639 

Total 2G0,300 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  Territory  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
was  4,564,  an  increase  of  513  over  the  previous  year,  giving  an  an- 
nual death  rate  of  17.53  per  1,000  of  the  population.  In  the  city  of 
Honolulu  1,797  deaths  occurred,  or  296  more  than  in  the  preceding 
period,  thus  giving  a  death  rate  of  21.21  per  1,000  of  population. 
In  Hilo  there  were  255  deaths,  a  decrease  of  11  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year;  the  death  rate  was  23.94. 

Deaths. 

BY  COUNTIES. 


County  or  city. 

Deaths. 

Death  rate. 

1,797 
571 
255 

.  784 
56 
55] 
550 

21.  21 

13.96 

Hilo 

23.94 

14.16 

Kalawao 

87.64 

18.39 

14.46 

Total 

4, 564 

17.53 
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Deaths — Continued. 

BY  NATIONALITY. 


Nationality. 

Deaths. 

Death  rale. 

American,  British.  German  and  Russian 

185 

364 

440 

1,010 

1,596 

77 

103 

250 

384 

103 

26 

25 

7.40 

Chinese 

16.11 

Filipino 

18.80 

Hawaiian 

45. 91 

Japanese 

Korean 

14.06 
14.81 

Asiatic  Hawaiian 

16.89 

Caucasian  Hawaiian 

23. 15 

Portuguese.. 

15.48 

Porto  Rican 

19.43 

Spanish 

26.00 

Others . . . 

43.33 

Total 

4,564 

17.53 

PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


The  15  principal  causes  of  death  amounted  to  3,676,  or  80.54  per 
cent  of  all  the  deaths  in  the  Territory. 


Cause. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


1.  Influenza 

2.  Tuberculosis,  all  forms 

3.  Diarrhea  and  enteritis 

4.  Pneumonia,  all  forms 

5.  Congenital  debility  and  malformations 

6    Organic  disease  of  heart 

7-.  Blight's  disease 

8.  Cancer,  all  forms 

9.  Cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy 

10.  Beriberi 

11.  Bronchitis,  acute  and  chror.ic 

12 .  Leprosv 

13.  Typhoid  fever 

14.  Syphilis 

15.  Appendicitis  and  typhlitis 

-       Total 


Infant  mortality. — The  total  number  of  deaths  under  1  year  of  age 
was  1,111,  an  increase  of  34  over  the  previous  year.  This  is  a  death 
rate  of  109 .30  per  1,000  of  births. 

Five  main  causes  of  deaths  of  infants  under  1  year. 


Cause. 

Total 
deaths. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis 

315 

284 

179 

90 

37 

37.64 

Congenita]  debility  and  malformation 

30.99 

Pneumonia,  all  forms 

19.  42 

1  nfluenza 

9.82 

Beriberi 

4.04 

The  total  number  of  deaths  under  5  years  of  age  was  1,539,  an 
increase  of  93  over  the  previous  year.  Of  all  deaths  in  the  Terri- 
tory 33.7  per  cent  occurred  among  children  under  5  years  of  age. 

BIRTHS. 

There  were  10,16r>  births  reported  to  the  office  of  the  registrar 
general,  an  increase  of  1,001  over  the  number  reported  the  previous 
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year.  The  rate  of  increase  of  births  over  deaths  was  L22.7  per  cent. 
The  birth  rate  per  1,000  of  population  was  39.05.  It  was  34.76  the 
preceding  year.  On  request  of  the  board  of  health  the  Federal 
census  supervisor  made  a  birth  registration  test  of  the  Territory 
early  in  1920.  This  test  failed  to  meet  the  required  standard,  which 
was  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  births  that  occurred  should  be 
registered. 

Births. 


BY  COUNTIES. 


County. 

Total 
births. 

Birth 
rate. 

3, 473 
1,478 

•197 

2,215 

16 

1,070 

1,416 

40  99 

36  It 

Hilo 

46.66 

Hawaii  (outside  Hilo) 

39.99 

25  04 

35.71 

Maui 

37.23 

Total 

10, 165 

39.05 

BY  NATIONALITY. 


Nationality. 
1 

Total 
births. 

Birth 

rate. 

374 
661 
584 
676 

4,963 
192 
491 
699 

1,127 

265 

116 

17 

14.96 

29.25 

24.  96 

30.73 

43.  73 

36.  92 

80.49 

64.  72 

45.44 

50.00 

11.60 

Others 

28.33 

Total       

10, 165 

39. 0  5 

1  There  were  reported  323  more  births  at  the  Japanese  consulate  than  were  reported 
to  the  board  of  health. 

MARRIAGES. 

The  total  number  of  marriages  reported  in  the  Territory  was 
2,075,  being  an  increase  of  60  over  last  year.  The  annual  marriage 
rate  per  1,000  of  population  was  7.97  as  compared  with  7.94  for 
last  year.    Following  is  a  table  of  marriages  by  counties : 


County. 

Total 

marriages. 

Marriage 
rate. 

1,112 
82 
213 
219 
39 
157 
253 

13.12 

2.00 

Hilo 

20.  00 

3.95 

61.03 

5.24 

6.65 

Total       

2,075 

7.97 
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MORBIDITY  STATISTICS. 

There  were  19,708  cases  of  contagious  diseases  reported,  an  in- 
crease of  5,092  over  the  previous  year.  This  large  increa.se  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  outbreak  of  influenza  in  the  spring,  there 
being  17,411  such  cases  reported,  which  is  4,912  more  than  for  the 
preceding  year.  There  was  an  increase  noted  in  typhoid,  influenza, 
tetanus,  paratyphoid,  plague,  scarlet  fever,  tuberculosis,  trachoma, 
and  varicella,  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  cases  of  diphtheria, 
partussis,  meningitis,  measles,  and  leprosy.  The  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza during  the  winter  and  spring  was  the  most  important 
and  serious  problem  the  board  of  health  was  called  on  to  handle. 
Influenza  was  first  made  a  reportable  disease  in  October,  1918,  and 
since  that  time  the  Territory  has  never  been  free  of  the  disease.  In 
October,  1919,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  reported  was 
first  noted  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  and  it  was  not  until  January  of 
this  year  that  any  increase  was  noted  on  the  other  islands.  The 
peak  of  the  epidemic  wras  reached  in  the  latter  part  of  February  and 
subsided  to  normal  by  the  middle  of  April. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  children  of  all  but  six  schools  were  physically  examined  by 
the  medical  director  or  Government  physicians  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts. In  addition,  the  oculist  of  the  board  of  health  examined  all 
children  as  having  trachoma  in  the  schools  of  Honolulu  as  well  as 
those  of  several  other  schools  on  Oahu.  He  was  also  sent  to  Kauai 
in  May  and  while  there  visited  18  schools,  examining  5,144  children, 
with  the  result  that  the  usual  10  per  cent  of  abnormal  conditions  was 
found;  these  included  old  eye  injuries,  strabismus,  errors  of  refrac- 
tion, trachoma,  and  contagious  conjunctivitis. 

In  the  course  of  the  medical  examination  of  the  children  in  the 
Honolulu  schools  a  large  number  of  undernourished  children  were 
found.  A  campaign  was  started  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  provide 
nourishment  or  school  lunches  where  necessary.  Through  the  splen- 
did assistance  of  the  woman's  central  committee  on  child  welfare 
of  Honolulu,  sufficient  funds  were  obtained  and  the  feeding  of  the 
children  at  the  schools  was  soon  in  successful  operation.  Similar 
committees  on  Maui  and  Kauai,  with  financial  assistance  from  the 
board  of  health,  have  looked  after  undernourished  children  on  those 
islands. 

All  children  with  remedial  physical  defects  were  referred  by  card 
to  their  family  physician,  while  those  who  are  indigent  were  sent  to 
the  hospital  at  the  expense  of  the  board  of  health.  The  total  number 
of  children  examined  was  39,172,  and  7,817  children  were  vaccinated, 
as  follows : 


Count  v. 

Examined. 

Vaccinated. 

12,4*2 
7,S10 

11,061 

4,714 

460 

2,645 

1,192 

1,381 

3,646 

1,433 

53 

112 

Total       

39, 172 

7.817 
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Dental  work  among  school  children  was  carried  on  steadily 
throughout  the  year  by  doctors  regularly  employed  by  the  board  of 
health.    The  folloAving  table  gives  an  idea  of  this  work: 


Island. 

Number. 

Treat- 
ments. 

Fillings. 

Extrac- 

i  !  aninps. 

Total. 

0a.hu 

934 
:,  L86 

89 
618 

62? 

410 

36 

53 

2,087 
215 

962 
1 ,  283 

1,173 

289 
79 

4,760 
1,580 

., 

Hawaii 

Total 

2, 827 

1,121 

5,331 

3, 498 

1,462 

il    J12 

ANTITUBERCULOSIS  BUREAU. 

Tuberculosis  increased  both  in  the  number  of  cases  reported  and 
in  deaths,  there  being  1,056  new  cases,  an  increase  of  39  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  the  deaths  numbered  521,  an  increase  of  39.  In 
the  annual  report  for  Leahi  Home  it  is  stated  that  this  increase  can 
probably  be  attributed  in  the  main  to  three  factors:  First,  renewed 
activity  of  the  tuberculosis  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  board  of 
health,  resulting  in  the  finding  of  a  greater  number  of  cases ;  second, 
the  recent  influenza  epidemic  is  being  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis ;  third,  the  drafting  of  a  large  number 
of  men  has  been  an  important  factor,  and  in  two  ways.  One  way 
is  that  the  strenuous  life  of  the  soldier  will  frequently  cause  tuber- 
culosis to  develop,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  recruits  is  carried  out.  Another  reason  is  undoubtedly  the 
valuable  assistance  afforded  by  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  for 
ex-soldiers  so  incapacitated,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber who  would  report  voluntarily  for  help. 

The  different  forms  of  tuberculosis  in  the  new  cases  reported  were 
as  follows:  Pulmonary,  939;  peritoneal,  7;  meningeal,  9;  pulmonary 
and  glandular,  23;  pulmonary  and  laryngeal,  4;  pulmonary  and 
bone,  15 ;  intestinal  and  meningeal,  3 ;  renal,  1 ;  intestinal,  3 ;  glandu- 
lar, 4;  pulmonary  and  peritoneal,  22;  pulmonary  and  meningeal,  14; 
pulmonary  and  spinal,  9 ;  pulmonary  and  testicular,  1 ;  miliary,  2. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  cases  registered  June  30,  1919,  and 
June  30,  1920 : 


1919 

1920 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Nationality: 

148 
550 
58 
37 
35 

126 
126 
52 
24 
12 

128 
38"0 
39 

27 
21 

120 

147 

Portuguese 

Other  Europeans 

43 

21 
18 

Total 

828 

340 

595 

349 

Ages: 

9  years  and  under 

From  10  to  19 

4t 
L06 

308 

188 
181 

828 

41 
107 
95 
33 
64 

340 

43 
91 
183 

111 

i::i 

41 
106 

From  20  to  29...                       

96 

From  30  to  39 

47 

Over  40 

59 

Total 

595 

349 
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The  following  table  gives  the  deaths  by  nationality  and  sexes : 


Nationality. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Male. 

Female. 

T  ital. 

American 

8 

3 

2 

8 

12 

1 

93 

15 

65 

11 

2 

56 

65 

3 

181 
31 

184 

Korean 

18 
1<> 

1 

14 

2 

1 

19 

British 

26 

Chinese 

48 
53 
2 
88 
16 
119 

Porto  Rican 7 

Spanish 3 

g 

Filipino 

4 

German 

Others 

3 

Total 

Tart  Hawaiian 

377 

219 

596 

Japanese 

SANITARY  ENGINEER. 

Close  supervision  has  been  kept  over  the  various  water  supplies, 
sewage-disposal  plants,  new  building  construction,  drainage,  and 
waste  disposal  on  the  different  islands.  The  laboratory  examination 
of  all  potable  waters  has  been  conducted  by  the  sanitary  engineer. 
The  disposal  of  pineapple  waste  has  received  constant  attention.  The 
large  majority  of  the  canneries  are  now  either  disposing  of  their 
waste  by  incineration  or  hauling  it  to  the  fields  for  fertilizing. 

SANITATION. 

Oahu. — During  the  height  of  the  influenza  epidemic  in  March  and 
April  the  entire  inspection  force  was  detailed  to  make  day  and  night 
inspections  throughout  the  congested  portion  of  the  city  and  the 
various  strikers'  camps  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and  deporting 
cases  of  sickness,  and  so  assist  in  the  efforts  to  render  prompt  aid  to 
all  requiring  medical  attention.  In  January,  1920,  the  Japanese  and 
Filipino  workers  on  the  various  plantations  on  Oahu  went  out  on 
strike  and  almost  immediately  they  and  their  families  came  to  Hono- 
lulu in  large  numbers.  Tenements,  old  warehouses,  temples,  churches, 
and  private  homes  soon  became  overcrowded.  This  congestion  and 
the  lack  of  proper  sanitary  facilities  rapidly  made  these  premises 
dangerous  to  the  community,  and  the  Japanese  Federation  of  Labor 
was  compelled  to  erect  several  temporary  camps  with  proper  sanitary 
facilities. 

The  campaign  inaugurated  for  the  eradication  of  dilapidated  and 
unsafe  buildings  in  Honolulu  has  been  very  encouraging.  To  date 
there  have  been  272  buildings  torn  down  and  35  tenement  houses 
converted  into  apartment  houses.  This  campaign  was  conducted  by 
the  chief  sanitary  inspector  of  Oahu,  the  deputy  fire  marshal  of  the 
Territory,  and  the  building  inspector  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu. 

Hawaii. — The  plague  campaign  in  the  Hamakua  district  has  been 
energetically  continued  throughout  the  year,  yet  in  spite  of  all  meas- 
ures there  occurred  11  cases  of  human  plague,  all  fatal,  while  23 
plague-infected  rodents  wTere  trapped  or  found  dead.  In  this  plague 
campaign  the  board  of  health  received  valuable  help  and  financial 
assistance  from  the  shippers'  wharf  committee  of  Hilo  and  the  vari- 
ous plantations.  It  was  hoped  that,  as  there  had  been  but  one  case 
of  rodent  plague  and  no  human  cases  during  the  preceding  year,  the 
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plague  infection  in  rodents  had  been  destroyed  or  had  died  out,  but 
the  reappearance  of  the  disease  in  so  marked  a  manner  shows  that  it 
is  as  formidable  as  ever.  Every  effort  is  made  to  destroy  and  eradi- 
cate all  possible  rat  harbors  in  the  villages  and  plantation  camps,  and 
by  intensive  trapping  and  poisoning  to  furnish  a  rat- free  zone  about 
all  habitations. 

Maui  and  Kavai. — Work  on  both  islands  has  progressed  well  under 
the  respective  chief  sanitary  inspectors. 

GOVERNMENT  PHYSICIANS. 

There  were  26  Government  physicians  for  the  29  districts,  who  at- 
tended to  the  indigent  sick,  examined  and  vaccinated  school  children, 
and  were  in  charge  of  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  in  their  re- 
spective localities. 

PURE  FOOD  BUREAU. 

During  the  year  virtually  all  places  handling  food  in  the  Terri- 
tory have  been  inspected  by  the  food  commissioner.  In  addition  to 
the  food  work  conducted  by  his  deputies  on  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai 
in  conjunction  with  their  regular  duties  as  sanitary  inspectors,  the 
commissioner  made  four  extended  tours  to  these  islands.  In  general, 
the  majority  of  the  food  markets  were  found  satisfactory,  but  many 
violations  of  the  food  laws  as  regards  adulterations,  misbranding, 
and  food  insanitation  were  found.  These  inspections  were  of  great 
benefit  and  have  resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  the  handling 
and  serving  of  food  products. 

INSANE  ASYLUM. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  under  treatment  in 
the  insane  asylum,  paroled  and  escaped,  278  male  patients  and  104 
female,  a  total  of  382.  There  were  admitted  during  the  year  76 
males  and  32  females,  a  total  of  108.  Cases  under  treatment  during 
the  entire  year  totaled  490.  Fifty  patients,  comprising  32  men  and 
18  women,  were  discharged  as  recovered ;  18  men  and  5  women 
were  discharged  as  improved;  and  32  men  and  8  women  died  dur- 
ing the  year.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  remained  378  patients, 
274  men  and  104  women. 

LEPROSY. 

On  June  30, 1920,  there  were  546  lepers  at  Kalaupapa  settlement,  a 
decrease  of  65  as  compared  with  the  number  a  year  previous.  This 
is  the  smallest  number  of  patients  since  the  year  1872.  The  follow- 
ing tables  give  population  and  nationalities  at  Kalaupapa  and 
Kalawao : 
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Population. 

Et  OF    HAWAII. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Number  living  at  leper  settlement  July  1, 19]  9 

389 

222 

611 

5 
34 

7 
19 

12 

53 

Total. •. 

39 

26 

65 

350 

196 

546 

Nationality: 

1 

1 

21 

14 

1 

195 

11 

1 

1 

21 

14 

2 
130 

1 

3 

Hawaiian 

325 

Japanese 

12 

12 

1 

61 

12 

New  Hebrides 

1 

Part-Hawaiian 



50 
13 

111 

28 
3 
1 

41 

Porto  Rican...  .               

3 

Spanish r-~- 

1 

Total. 

350 

196 

546 

The  number  of  lepers  living  at  the  different  homes  in  the  settle- 
ment are  as  follows:  Baldwin  Home,  69;  Bishop  Home,  43;  Bay 
View  Home,  62;  General  Hospital,  20;  McVeigh  Home,  13;  out- 
side, 339.      • 

Nonleprous  children. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Number  at  nursery,  July  1, 1919 

5 

11 

2 

4 

7 

Births  during  the  year 

15 

Total. 

16 

6 

22 

Deaths  during  the  year 

2 
2 

1 

3 

Number  discharged  with  relatives 

2 

Total. 

4 

1 

5 

Number  remaining  at  nursery  June  30, 1920.. .... 

12 

5 

17 

On  July  1,  1919,  there  were  21  males  and  15  females,  a  total  of  36 
kokuas  (helpers)  at  the  settlement.  During  the  year  1  male  and  1 
female  kokua  were  admitted ;  2  males  and  2  females  were  discharged, 
leaving  20  males  and  14  females,  or  a  total  of  34  as  of  June  30,  1920. 

Other  well  persons  living  at  the  settlement  on  June  30,  1920,  were 
25  males  and  IT  females,  a  total  of  42 ;  this  makes  a  total  population 
at  the  settlement  of  639. 

General  repair  work  and  painting  has  been  done  and  additions 
made  to  various  buildings  during  the  year.  At  the  Bay  View  Home, 
whose  66  patients  are  all  in  advanced  stages,  considerable  beneficial 
work  has  been  done  in  the  building  of  concrete  walks  from  the  four 
wards  to  the  dining  room.  The  inmates  are  very  grateful  for  these 
walks,  as  they  can  now  get  to  the  dining  room  without  waiting  for 
the  nurses  to  lead  them. 

Law  and  order. — During  the  year  50  persons  were  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  Kalaupapa  district  court  for  various  offenses, 
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ranging  from  disturbance  of  quiet  of  night  to  manufacturing  liquor 
illicitly.  Convictions  were  had  in  39  cases;  fines  and  costs  amount- 
ing to  $239.60  were  paid.  In  addition  to  the  50  arrests,  the  police 
department  made  a  number  of  raids  on  "swipes"  makers,  seizing 
and  destroying  several  hundred  gallons  of  the  vile  stuff. 

Food  supply. — There  were  used  453,207  pounds  of  taro  in  the 
manufacture  Oi  poi  for  the  inmates  of  the  settlement.  Of  this 
amount,  212,520  pounds  were  from  the  board  of  health  lands  in 
Waikolu  Valley  and  at  Puahi.  There  were  purchased  44,206  pounds 
from  private  parties  in  the  settlement,  and  196,481  pounds  from 
planters  at  Halawa,  Wailau,  and  Pelekunu  Valleys,  Molokai. 

Rations. — The  following  rations  and  special  allowances  were  fur- 
nished the  leper  folk  during  the  year : 

Weekly  rations. — Beef,  7  pounds  per  week;  or  in  lieu  thereof,  if  desired,  5 
pounds  salmon  per  week ;  or  in  lieu  thereof,  if  desired,  7  pounds  of  fresh  fish 
per  week.  Paiai  (unmixed  poi),  21  pounds  per  week;  or  in  lieu  thereof,  if 
desired,  bread  (hard),  8$  pounds  per  week,  with  1  pound  of  sugar;  or  in  lieu 
thereof,  12  pounds  of  flour  with  1  pound  of  sugar. 

Monthly  rations. — Soap,  one  bar  (2  pounds)  to  each  leper;  salt,  5  pounds 
to  each  leper;  matches,  four  packages  to  each  leper;  kerosene,  2  quarts  to  each 
house  if  occupied  by  one  family ;  4  quarts  or  more  if  occupied  by  two  or  more 
families. 

In  addition  to  the  above  rations,  each  inmate  receives  a  special  al- 
lowance of  75  cents  weekly,  drawn  at  the  Kalaupapa  store.  Each 
inmate  is  also  entitled  to  a  clothing  allowance  of  $14  yearly. 

During  the  year  there  were  purchased  from  Molokai  ranch  433 
head  of  beef  cattle,  of  which  number  16  were  lost  on  the  steep  trail 
leading  down  to  the  settlement  and  2  died  on  the  road  to  the  slaugh- 
terhouse. The  remaining  415  head  dressed  190,187  pounds.  An  addi- 
tional 65  head  of  cattle  were  killed  from  the  board  of  health  herd, 
which  dressed  24,688  pounds.  This  makes  a  total  of  214,875  pounds 
of  beef  issued  during  the  period.  Fifty-three-pigs  were  killed  for  food, 
dressing  8,630  pounds,  and  16,180  pounds  of  fish  were  purchased  and 
issued  to  the  inmates. 

There  are  691  head  of  live  stock  at  the  settlement,  15  horses,  498 
cattle,  144  hogs,  and  34  donkeys. 

Kalihi  Hospital. — Eegular  instruction  has  been  given  all  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  at  Kalihi  Hospital,  which  is  the  receiving  station 
for  leprous  cases,  situated  at  Honolulu.  Amusements  have  been  fur- 
nished for  the  inmates  and  outdoor  sports  freely  encouraged.  All  of 
this  has  made  for  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  the  patients. 
The  number  of  inmates  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period  was  116,  as 
follows : 

Nationality  of  patients  remaining  in  Kalihi  Hospital. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

American 

2 

2 

1 

1 

39 

2 

1 

Filipino .   . 

5 
29 
3 
3 
9 
4 
1 

6 

Hawaiian 

68 

Japanese 

5 

Korean 

3 

Tart-Hawaiian 

12 
4 
1 

21 

8 

Porto  Rican .... 

2 

Total.. 

56 

60 

116 
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Kalihi  boys''  home. — This  home  is  for  nonleper  boys  of  leper 
parents.  Of  the  43  boys  at  the  home  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
3  were  discharged  to  attend  school,  and  2  deaths  occurred,  leaving  38 
boys  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Kapiolani  girls^  home. — This  is  a  similar  home  for  girls.  There 
were  68  girls  living  at  the  home  on  June  30,  1919,  of  whom  6  were 
discharged  to  relatives  and  3  died,  leaving  59  girls  on  June  30,  1920. 

Leprosy  investigation  station. — Acting  Asst.  Surg.  J.  T.  McDonald, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  director  of  United  States 
leprosy  investigation  station,  continued  in  full  charge  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  at  Kalihi  Hospital. 

The  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  contentment  that  one  finds  in  the 
patients  at  Kalihi  Hospital  to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  active  in- 
terest and  unselfish  devotion  which  Dr.  McDonald  has  shown  every 
patient  under  his  charge. 

President  A.  L.  Dean,  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  has  continued 
his  active  interest  in  the  preparation  of  the  ethyl  esters  of  chaul- 
moogra  oil,  and  has  given  much  valuable  assistance  and  advice  to  the 
board  of  health. 

The  following  letters  cover  in  detail  the  medical  and  surgical 
work  at  Kalaupapa  settlement,  Molokai,  and  Kalihi  Hospital, 
Honolulu : 

Hon.  Ft.edei.kk  E.  Trotter, 

President  Territorial  Board  of  Health,  Honolulu,  H<  waii. 

I  mar  Doctor:  I  beg  to  submit  the  customary  annual  report  from  the  attend- 
ing physician  to  Kalihi  Hospital.  At  its  reorganization  by  your  board  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  appropriately  and  officially  invested  with  the  designation ; 
hence  its  old  name  of  leprosy  receiving  station,  still  used  by  many  intelligent 
people,  should  be  discontinued. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  influenza  reached 
the  hospital,  when  57  of  our  people  were  attacked,  6  passing  promptly  into  a 
pneumonia  of  malignant  type  to  which  2  succumbed,  one,  a  young  man  recently 
admitted,  far  advanced  in  leprosy;  and  the  other  a  stout,  healthy,  robust  girl  in 
whom  her  leprosy  had  been  arrested  and  who  was  ready  for  parole.  In  a 
month  to  six  weeks  the  epidemic  had  entirely  passed.  Of  the  three  other  re- 
corded deaths,  one,  having  developed  leprosy  in  a  sanitarium  where  he  was 
being  treated  for  tuberculosis,  was  sent  to  us  and  later  on  died  from  his  former 
disease.  The  other  came  in  with  leprosy  considerably  advanced  but  in  a 
dying  condition  from  tuberculosis,  living  a  few  days  only.  There  was  one  death 
from  typhoid.  Aside  from  the  above,  the  general  health  of  the  patients  during 
the  year  has  been  excellent. 

Three  institutions  are  deeply  interested  in  Kalihi  Hospital  and  have  worked 
together  the  past  year  in  complete  harmony  and  without  a  sign  of  friction. 
They  are  the  Territorial  board  of  health,  the  l<  prosy  investigation  station  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  University  of  Hawaii.  I 
believe  it  can  be  justly  claimed  that  their  combined  efforts  the  past  year  have 
achieved  results  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy  unparalleled  by  any  institution  in 
the  world. 

There  should  be  accorded  to  the  resident  house  superintendent,  Mrs.  T>essie 
Clinton,  a  large  and  full  measure  of  credit  for  her  constant  and  watchful 
supervision  of  the  social  and  general  welfare  of  the  entire  hospital  community. 
She  has  been  the  inspiration  of  something  going  on  continually  to  divert  the 
minds  of  the  patients  from  their  misfortune,  so  there  has  been  maintained  a 
wholesome  atmosphere  of  contentmenr  and  cheerfulness.  The  entertainments 
embrace  frequent  social  gatherings,  balls,  concerts,  theatrical  exhibitions, 
movies,  etc.,  for  evenings  in  the  assembly  hall,  while  for  out  of  doors  there 
have  been  championship  athletic  contests,  races  of  various  kinds,  a  special  an- 
niversary pageant,  occasipnal  luaus,  the  patriotic  observance  of  all  holidays. 
National,  Territorial,  municipal,  and  special — the  more  the  better  for  us.  Then 
there  are  the  daily  military  setting-up  exercises  on  the  lawn,  inaugurated  and 
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conducted  by  an  ex-soldier  patient,  in  which  the  entire  community,  men, 
women,  and  children,  gladly  participate;  all  of  these  in  addition  to  the  regular 
daily  routine  of  serious  work  and  duty  required  of  every  patienl  in  the  proper 
care  and  upkeep  of  rooms,  lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  for  the  beneficenl  effects  of 
all  these  pleasant  activities  and  for  her  motherly  Interests  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  uplift  of  her  wards,  considered  purely  as  adjuvanl  to  our  specific 
remedies,  I  wish  to  publicly  express  to  Mrs.  Clinton  my  highest  appreciation 
and  thanks.  There  may  be  more  to  the  philosophy  of  psychotherapy,  cr  the 
healing  by  mental  and  spiritual  means,  than  we  nave  acknowledged  or  known. 

During  the  year  it  has  been  our  great  privilege  to  have  a  few  visits  to  the 
hospital  from  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  settlement,  Dr.  William  .1. 
Goodhue,  while  on  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  city.  When  we  pause  to  consider  that 
here  is  a  studious  and  altogether  competent  observer  who  has  had  is  con- 
secutive years  of  constant  and  exclusive  leprosy  practice  among  sou  to  500 
patients,  constituting  one  of  the  largest  segregated  colonies  in  the  world,  we 
begin  to  realize  the  value  of  his  accumulated  experience  and  his  opinions  as  a 
leprologist.  Enjoying  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  correction  of  the  deformi- 
ties and  lesions  of  leprosy,  we  had  him  do  10  minor  surgical  operations  on 
our  patients,  all  with  the  happiest  results.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
board  to  arrange  for  a  visit  of  a  couple  of  weeks  twice  a  year  for  Dr.  Goodhue 
to  Honolulu  to  meet  the  attending  physician  of  the  hospital  in  daily  consulta- 
tion, individualizing  each  and  every  patient  for  any  accessory  treatment  re- 
quired in  connection  with  our  specific  remedies. 

In  no  equal  period  in  the  whole  history  of  the  segregation  of  leprosy  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  extending  over  half  a  century,  have  there  been  so  many 
voluntary  surrenders  as  during  the  past  year.  Not  only  have  adults  come  and 
asked  to  be  taken  in  for  treatment,  but  parents  and  guardians  have  brought 
their  children  and  youths  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  suspected. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  almost  universal  usage  in  the  past  of  en- 
forcing the  segregation  laws  through  direct  arrest  by  deputy  sheriffs. 

The  old  prejudice  on  the  part  of  these  unfortunates  against  segregation  and 
their  unbelief  in  any  remedial  measures  on  their  behalf  has  been  slowly  but 
surely  overcome  during  the  past  few  years  through  various  agencies.  The 
erection  of  new  and  comfortable  buildings  not  many  years  ago  in  a  greatly  en- 
larged compound  was  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction ;  the  old  fear  of  the 
"  Federal  doctors,"  when  the  work  of  the  leprosy  investigation  station  began, 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  kind  and  tactful  administrations  of  the  successive 
medical  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  past,  until  to-day  the 
medical  attendant  flatters  himself  that  he  enjoys  the  most  implicit  confidence 
and  heartiest  cooperation  of  his  patients.  Then,  too,  the  constantly  increasing 
number  released  on  parole,  apparently  and  we  believe  actually  cured,  scattered 
throughout  the  islands,  in  addition  to  the  commendatory  publicity  given  to  our 
efforts  by  the  Hawaiian  and  other  newspapers,  have  been  a  powerful  aid  and 
stimulus  to  the  work. 

Our  efforts  the  past  year  as  in  the  previous  period  have  been  concentrated 
upon  treatment,  the  chemical  research  work  in  chaulmoogra  oil  going  steadily 
forward  as  usual  in  the  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  under  Presi- 
dent Dean,  Prof.  Richard  Wrenshall,  and  their  staff  of  assistants  in  providing 
the  Dean  derivatives  for  therapeutic  use  at  the  hospital.  The  work  there  has 
been  measurably  facilitated  and  enlarged  on  account  of  the  bureau's  favorable 
response  to  my  request  for  additional  help  in  the  person  of  Miss  Ruth  Atwater 
Wood,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California,  whose  appointment  as  chem- 
ical laboratorian  immediately  followed  my  nomination  and  recommendation  of 
her  to  the  Surgeon  General  Dr.  Dean  reports  that  her  work  is  very  satis- 
factory. The  chemical  laboratory  staff  otherwise  remains  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  Public  Health  Service  has  maintained  its  great  interest  in  our 
leprosy  work  here,  and  has  manifested  the  same  by  promptly  honoring  all  my 
requisitions  for  supplies  from  the  purveying  depot  at  Washington,  as  well  as 
immediate  response  with  bureau  authority  for  the  purchase  of  chaulmoogra 
oil,  etc.,  as  needed. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  my  last  annual  report  that  the  use  of  the  four  frac- 
tions heretofore  separated  from  chaulmoogra  oil  had  indicated  that  the  thera- 
peutic action  was  not  due  to  any  one  constituent  present  in  relatively  small 
quantities.  I  reported  that  they  were  all  good  and  we  were  searching  for  the 
best.  It  finally  appeared  to  us  that  the  valuable  constituents  were  distributed 
throughout  the  different  fractions  and  that  we  were  not  likely  by  the  system 
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being  pursued  to  arrive  at  the  isolation  of  any  active  principle,  so  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1919  we  abandoned  the  four  ethyl  ester  fractions  and  the  use  of  the 
Carrie  and  Hollmann  camphor-chaulmoogra  oil  mixture  after  we  had  become 
convinced  that  the  therapeutic  agent  was  inherent  in  the  entire  fatty  acid 
series  rather  than  in  any  separated  fraction,  and  also  that  its  virtue  remained 
unimpaired  by  any  of  the  chemical  or  physical  operations  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected,  such  as  its  treatment  with  acid,  alkali,  alcohol,  lead  acetate,  etc., 
or  even  by  the  use  of  over  200°  C.  of  heat. 

It  had  already  been  known  for  several  years  that  the  chaulmoogric  fatty 
acid  series,  chief  of  which  are  chaulmoogric  acid  and  hydnocarpic  acid,  with 
possibly  some  lower  isomers  (constituting  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  fatty  acids 
of  chaulmoogra  oil),  contain  two  unique  properties:  First,  they  are  optically 
active,  rotating  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  a  notable  degree;  and,  second, 
their  atoms  are  arranged  in  a  five-carbon  ring  molecule,  differing  entirely  in 
that  respect  from  any  other  known  fatty  acids.  Dean  had  often  remarked  to 
me  that  he  suspected  that  the  therapeutic  virtue  of  the  oil  lay  in  that  peculiar 
molecular  structure. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases  there  appeared 
a  most  timely  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  chemotherapeutics  of  chaul- 
moogra oil  by  Walker  and  Sweeny,  of  the  Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical 
Research,  proving  conclusively  by  a  long  and  laborious  line  of  experimentation 
extending  over  many  months,  what  had  been  foreshadowed  by  Dean,  that  the 
bactericidal  agent  in  the  effective  destruction  of  acid-fast  bacilli,  including 
those  of  leprosy,  of  course,  was  the  fatty  acids  of  the  chaulmoogric  series  and 
that  this  bactericidal  activity  is  a  function  of  that  same  carbon-ring  structure 
of  the  molecule  above  referred  to.  They  found  that  these  bactericidal  sub- 
stances are  100  times  more  active  than  carbolic  acid  and  that  these  facts 
supply  a  scientific  basis  for  the  use  of  chaulmoogra  oil  and  its  products  in 
leprosy.  Thus  have  those  skilled  investigators  absolutely  proven  by  laboratory 
methods  in  vitro  what  we  have  been  empirically  demonstrating  in  vivo  at 
this  hospital  for  the  past  two  years  with  the  Dean  derivatives. 

We  receive  letters  from  all  over  the  world  from  individual  cases  asking 
for  some  of  our  remedies  to  "  try,"  but  our  reply  is  that  they  are  still  in 
the  experimental  stage  and  not  yet  commercially  available;  that  they  con- 
stitute essentially  a  hospital  treatment  exclusively,  where  the  patient  is  under 
constant  observation  and  control ;  that  ,they  do  not  properly  lend  themselves 
to  the  practice  even  of  the  family  physician ;  and  that  for  self-administration, 
absolutely  impossible. 

There  is  a  wonderful  power  in  association.  A  group  of  fellow  leprosy  hos- 
pital patients  forget  all  about  the  prejudice  and  horror  with  which  the  out- 
side world  regarded  them.  Here,  one  is  as  good  as  another  and  no  one  is 
sensitive  about  his  or  her  appearance,  and  they  lead  a  far  more  happy  and 
contented  life  than  they  possibly  could  outside.  They  watch  each  other, 
compare  notes,  see  the  old  timers  getting  paroled  out ;  they  see  some  improving 
more  rapidly,  even  if  their  own  case  is  rather  slow,  so  they  go  patiently  on, 
where  an  isolated  case  would  get  discouraged,  give  the  treatment  a  black 
eye  and  abandon  it ;  an  attack  of  leprosy  fever  which  often  confines  them  to 
bed  for  several  days,  our  patients  endure  with  the  greatest  fortitude  because 
they  have  learned  from  observing  fellow  patients  that  when  they  get  over 
that  flare-up  they  will  be  better  than  before.  A  private  patient  would  say 
that  his  doctor  was  poisoning  him,  and  quit.  Then,  too,  the  material  itself 
can  be  made  only  by  experts  in  a  well-equipped  laboratory.  Both  Dr.  Dean 
and  Prof.  Richard  Wrenshall,  head  of  the  chemistry  teaching  staff,  both  of 
them  Ph.  D.'s  of  Yale  in  physiological  chemistry,  have  given  months  of  intense 
study  and  enthusiastic  experiment  to  it,  and  have  even  procured  special  and 
costly  apparatus  for  its  manufacture.  And  yet,  I  have  had  parties  write  to 
me  for  the  prescription,  to  have  it  made  at  the  corner  drug  store. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  distinctly  understood  and  appreciated  that  our 
system  of  treatment  here  is  one  that  can  not  in  its  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment be  doled  out  indiscriminately  at  any  price  to  isolated  and  private  cases. 

During  the  fiscal  year  we  paroled  31  cases — 20  males  and  11 'females — as 
follows:  August  12,  1919,  3,  and  on  November  12,  1919,  28.  These  are  kept 
under  monthly  observation,  the  few  on  the  other  islands  reporting  to  the 
Government  physician  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside.  This  is  done  out 
of  respect  to  the  old  belief  that  leprosy  is  incurable,  a  belief  which  dies  hard 
and  a   suspicion  which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  eradicate. 
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Patients  under  treatment  June  30, 1919 . 
Patients  under  treatment  during  year . . 
Patients  under  treatment  June  30, 1920. 

Patients  paroled  during  the  year 

Deaths  during  the  year 

Births  during  the  year , 

Unofficially  examined  and  "eleased 


Male.       Female. 


Total. 


64 
88 

lie, 

31 

5 

1 

30 


Intra-muscular  injections 4, 057 

Prescriptions  filled 1,065 

In  conclusion,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  express  rny  high  appreciation 
of  the  loyal  support  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  entire  health   department 
accorded  me  in  my  work  throughout  the  year. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  T.  McDonald, 
Director  Leprosy  Investigation  Station, 

United  States  Public  Health  Service; 

Attending  Physician,  Kalihi  Hospital. 


Kalaupapa,  Molokai,  June  SO,  1920. 
To  the  president  and  members  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Health,  Honolulu, 

Hawaii. 

Gentlemen  :   Herewith   I   respectfully  submit  a  report  of   the  medical   and 
surgical  departments  of  the  leper  settlement  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920. 

As  noted  in  the  previous  reports  chanlmoogra  oil  in  some  one  of  its  forms 
of  administration  still  continues  to  be  the  principal  treatment  for  leprosy. 

Tabulated,  the  number  of  patients  and  treatments  are  as  follows : 


(a)  Chaulmoogra  oil  and  guaiacol  comp.  hypodermically 

(B)  Chaulmoogra  oil  and  guaiacol  comp.  per  orem 

(c)  Chaulmoogra  oil,  plain,  per  orem 

(d)  Chaulmoogra  oil,  plain  in  inunction 

(e)  Chaulmoogra  oil  and  eucalyptol  and  other  combinations  for  inunction . 


Male. 


25 

69 

119 

9 

8 


Female. 


Total. 


47 
95 
18* 
13 


Hypodermic  injections  are  given  twice  a  week  as  heretofore. .  Average  of 
above  hypodermic  treatments  for  the  period  of  this  report  number  4,160. 

Total  number  of  patients  on  chaulmoogra  oil,  including  hypodermic  and 
inunctional  medication,  number  358. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  Honolulu  in  conference  with  Dr.  Trotter,  and  later  on  with 
Drs.  McDonald  and  Dean,  it  was  promised  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
supply  the  ethyl  esters  of  chaulmoogra  oil  as  elaborated  and  prepared  by  Dr. 
Dean,  of  the  College  of  Hawaii,  to  as  many  selected  patients  as  possible  in  the 
near  future. 

It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  patients  of  the  leper  settlement  when  the 
ethyl-esters  treatment  arrives  at  the  settlement  in  a  sufficient  and  assured 
regular  supply  to  make  a  thorough  trial  of  this  promising  remedy.  Certainly 
results  so  far  secured  at  the  receiving  station  in  Honolulu  warrant  the  belief 
that  a  number  of  our  patients  here  may  be  paroled  as  a  result  <»i  ii^  adminis- 
tration. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carefully  select  cases  and  exclude  dipso- 
maniacs or  others  who  are  either  careless  or  indifferent  to  dietetic  or  hygienic 
principles  of  living,  since  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  while  to  supply  every 
patient  in  the  settlement  with  this  new  treatment. 

The  treatment  by  nuclein  solution  No._l  hypodermically  and  nuclein  solution 
No.  2  per  orem  is  still  being  carefully  carried  out  with  a  few  patients  witJhi 
benefit. 

Locally,  trichloracetic  acid  used  by  me  in  the  leper  settlement  since  1000  is 
of  value  in  many  cases  where  there  are  induations,  nodular  thickenings,  andi 
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other  dermic  lesions.  Semerak  paste  and  ointment  is  also  used  for  the  same 
class  of  lesions,  and  in  selected  cases  each  of  these  agents  is  efficacious.  Other 
special  and  general  treatments,  tabulated,  are  as  follows: 


Fowler's  Solution , 

I.  Q.  S.  Phosphates  with  C.  L.  Oil  Emulsions 

Angler's  Petroleum  Emulsion,  plain  or  with  I.  Q.  S 

Waterbury's  C.  L.  Oil  with  I.  Q.  S 

Scott's  Emulsion  C  L.  Oil 

Strychnine  sulphate , 

K.I 

Lugol's  Solution 


Male. 

Female. 

35 

7 

49 

21 

16 

18 

29 

19 

14 

21 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

1 

Total. 


LEPROUS    RHINITIS. 


Local  examination  of  patients  for  leprous  rhinitis  is  a  regular  procedure,  and 
treatments  for  the  same,  principally  through  atomization,  are  given  at  the 
various  homes  and  at  the  dispensary.  During  the  year  a  slight  departure  from 
the  usual  line  of  treatment  for  rhinitic  nasal  stenosis  has  consisted  in  a  course 
of  dilation  of  nasal  apertures  under  an  anesthetic,  followed  by  the  insertion 
of  appropriate  size  catheters  previously  coated  with  acetozone  inhalant  or  some 
bland  oil,  such  as  albolene.  Tubes  are  removed  daily  both  for  cleaning  of  nasal 
mucosa  and  catheters,  and  reinserted  as  before,  of  course,  being  first  coated 
with  the  oil.  Nasal  breathing  is  at  once  resumed  by  the  patient,  and  after  a 
few  weeks  tube  or  tubes  may  be  permanently  removed  when  the  ulcers  are 
usually  healed  and  infiltration  and  resulting  stenosis  entirely  reduced. 

Nasal  stenosis  is  one  of  the  most  common  concurrent  ailments  in  leprosy, 
and  results  in  great  discomfort  to  the  patient  in  compulsory  mouth  breathing, 
which  in  time  results  in  injurious  desiccation  of  the  buccal  and  pharyngeal  cavi- 
ties and  consequent  palatine  and  uvula  ulceration  and  inflammation,  with  sub- 
sequent partial  or  complete  aphonia  through  thickening  and  infiltration  of  vocal 
cords  and  contiguous  tissues. 

For  this  complication  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  independent  laryngeal  stenosis, 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  perform  a  tracheotomy  for  the  relief  of  above 
noted  conditions,  viz,  ulceration,  buccal  and  pharyngeal  indurations,  partial  or 
complete  aphonia. 

Therefore  tracheotomy  is  performed  here  on  leprous  patients  not  only  for  a 
true  laryngeal  stenosis,  but  for  conditions  directly  traceable  to  the  so  frequent 
nasal  lesions  which  are  met  with  in  this  disease,  and  for  which  the  operation 
of  tracheotomy  not  only  affords  immediate  relief  but  frequently  permanently 
eliminates  these  sequelse  of  rhinitic  affections. 

Personal  calls  made  by  the  physician  for  the  period  of  this  report,  and  this 
includes  work  done  by  Dr.  Ross  as  well  as  the  resident  physician,  are  as  follows : 

Number  or  personal  calls  made i-'?ao 

Number  of  prescriptions  filled ^  ™ 

Number  aseptic  surgical  dressings 37,  8-o 

Minor  surgical  operations  performed ^4 

Major  surgical  operations  performed 4b 

Number  bacteriological  examinations 4jo 

Other   examinations 

Under  bacteriological  examinations  made,  various  patients  were  systematically 

snipped  weekly  as  a  check  on  the  benefit  of  different  methods  of  treatment  and 

progress  of  the  disease. 

Milk  has  been  supplied  to  the  Bishop  and  Bay  View  Home  and  to  some  of  the 

outside  patients  upon  requisitions  of  the  resident  physician  for  a  portion  of  the 

year  only,  as  both  milch  cows  and  pasturage  have  been  scarce. 

BALNEOTHERAPY. 

During  the  past  year  bathing  facilities  have  been  supplied  to  the  various 
homes  as  well  as  patients  in  the  general  settlement  quite  regularly.  Baths  are 
either  plain  or  medicated,  and  medicated  soaps,  principally  tar  and  sulphur 
soaps,  are  supplied,  as  required. 
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Sulphur  bath  compound  for  scabies  is  also  supplied  as  required,  but  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  scabies  has  fairly  well  been  eliminated,  although  there  are 
occasional  cases  for  which  the  sulphur  bath  compound  seems  t<.  !><■  the  oiosl 
efficacious  line  of  treatment. 

General  hospital. 

Number  of  inmates  June  30,  1919 17 

Cases  admitted  during  the  period : 

Medical 32 

Surgical 23  55 

Total 72 

Number  of  deaths 7 

Number  discharged 49  56 

Number  of  inmates  June  30,  1920 16 

Number  of  prescriptions  filled 758 

Post-operative  and  other  surgical  deressings 4.  985 

Number  operations  performed : 

Major 35 

Minor 215  250 

Greatest  number  of  inmates  at  any  one  time  during  period 26 

Number  patients  treated  medicinally  for  the  disease 19 

Number  patients  treated  surgically  for  the  disease 250 

Grand  total  of  patients  treated  medicinally  and  surgically  during  period 282 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  a  fairly  large  number  of  patients  treated  at  the 
hospital  during  clinics  there  are  not  residents  at  the  hospital  but  are  immedi- 
ately returned  to  their  homes. 

NursUng  hospital. — The  following  data  with  reference  to  the  nursling  hospital 
may  be  noted : 


Male.       Female.       Total 


Number  of  babies  June  30,  1919 

Born  during  the  period 

Deaths  during  the  period 

Discharged  to  relatives  outside 

Number  of  babies  June  30,  1920 

Number  of  babies  old  enough  to  be  removed  to  Kapiolani  Home  and  Boys 
Home,  Honolulu 


Epidemics. — We  have  had  the  usual  number  of  mild  la  grippe  cases,  but  the 
disease  has  been  mild  and  the  so-called  Spanish  flu,  happily,  did  not  invade  the 
leper  settlement. 

So-called  swollen-head  fever  made  its  appearance  in  November,  and  between 
this  month  and  February  there  were  63  patients  afflicted,  with  but  one  death, 
due  principally  to  other  causes.  The  last  appearance  of  this  peculiarly  leprous 
epidemic  ailment  was  noted  in  1916.  I  was  unable  to  perceive  any  departure 
from  the  regular  symptoms  and  cause  of  the  disease  as  previously  described  in 
full  in  reports  of  1904  and  1916. 

New  inmates. — During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  there  have  not  been 
any  new  inmates  received  in  the  leper  settlement. 

Tuberculosis. — Three  patients  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  have  died  during  the 
period.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  every  means  is  afforded  to  these 
unfortunate  doubly  afflicted  patients  for  the  latest  and  most  scientific  treatment 
for  this  incurrent  infection,  and  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  spread 
of  contagion  to  contacts,  such  as  necessary  nurses,  etc. 

I  am  also  alive  to  the  possibility  of  the  numerous  glandular  affections  preva- 
lent hero  in  the  course  of  the  endemic  disease,  also  carrying  the  specific  tuber- 
culosis germ,  and  make  a  regular  practice  of  examining  secretions  from  these 
various  glandular  infill  nil  ions  for  this  incurrent  infection,  and  of  course  when 
found  the  same  is  reported  to  the  statistical  bureau  in  Honolulu  on  contagious 
blanks  supplied  for  that  purpose. 
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Reexamination. — There  has  not  been  any  reexamination  of  patients  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  report.  There  are,  however,  from  15  to  18  patients 
who  may  be  eligible  for  parole  at  such  time  as  the  president  and  members  of  the 
board  of  health  may  see  fit  to  arrange  for  such  reexamination. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  great  appreciation  to  the  president,  mem- 
bers, and  officer  of  the  board  of  health  for  uniform  support  and  attention  to  my 
requirements,  also  to  the  superintendent  of  the  leper  settlement  for  unfailing 
cooperation  and  support  at  all  times. 
Respectfully, 

W.  J.  Goodhue,  M.  D., 
Resident  physician,  leper  settlement. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

In  spite  of  the  continuance  of  the  influenza  epidemic  and  the 
greater  number  of  arriving  passengers  a  decrease  in  the  incidence  of 
communicable  diseases  observed  on  incoming  vessels  at  quarantine 
was  noted  during  the  year.  A  total  of  133  vessels,  15  per  cent  of 
those  inspected,  had  communicable  diseases  aboard.  The  infections 
were  as  follows :  Influenza,  261 ;  tuberculosis,  119 ;  pneumonia,  un- 
classified, 84;  mumps,  54;  measles,  34;  malaria,  15;  chicken  pox,  9; 
typhoid,  6;  miscellaneous,  87. 

Influenza  among  passengers  or  crew  was  reported  on  29  arriving 
vessels,  the  largest  number  of  cases  on  any  one  vessel  being  60.  The 
disease  manifested  itself  principally  between  January  15  and  April 
15,  the  infection  continuing  later  on  vessels  from  oriental  ports, 
especially  China,  rather  than  from  the  States.  It  should  be  stated, 
especially  in  view  of  the  experience  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with 
disease,  that  there  is  no  known  method  of  maritime  quarantine,  short 
of  complete  interdiction  of  traffic  and  cutting  off  of  commercial  rela- 
tions, capable  of  preventing  the  ingress  of  this  disease  to  uninfected 
territory.  In  the  case  of  small  communities  of  minor  commercial 
importance  such  procedure  may  be  warranted,  but  necessarily  this 
measure  could  not  be  applied  to  cities  and  districts  occupying  the 
commercial  position  of  these  islands. 

Quarantine  restrictions  have  been  imposed  against  vessels  arriving 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can ports,  where  sanitary  conditions  are  questionable  as  regards 
yellow  fever,  and  29  ships  were  held  outside  the  harbors  until  fumi- 
gated for  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes.  In  addition,  the  usual  pre- 
cautions exercised  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  plague-infected 
rodents  have  been  continued. 

As  indicative  of  the  commercial  position  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
it  may  be  stated  that  a  total  of  792  vessels  were  boarded  and  in- 
spected at  Hawaiian  ports  during  the  year,  in  comparison  with  609 
vessels  for  the  previous  year.  The  figures  for  the  various  ports  are 
as  follows:  Honolulu,  728;  Hilo,  41;  Mahukona,  2;  Kahului,  14; 
Lahaina,  5 ;  Koloa,  2.  The  incoming  passengers  numbered  107,018., 
an  excess  over  the  previous  12  months'  period  of  32,841;  in  other 
words,  an  increase  of  44  per  cent.  Outgoing  bills  of  health  were 
issued  at  the  various  ports  to  1,007  vessels,  41  of  which  were  destined 
for  eastern  ports  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
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MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  RELIEF. 

A  total  of  340  beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health  Service  were  fur- 
nished hospital  treatment  in  Hawaiian  institutions  during  the  year, 
the  majority  of  these  patients  being  cared  for  at  Queen's  Hospital 
and  Leahi  Home.  The  recent  act  of  Congress  which  provides  that 
discharged  service  men  suffering  from  disabilities  incurred  or  aggra- 
vated by  their  military  duty  are  entitled  to  necessary  hospital  atten- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  Government  has  served  to  increase  the 
number  of  beneficiaries.  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  between 
the  Territorial  board  of  health  and  the  Public  Helath  Service  for 
the  care  of  such  patients  at  all  institutions  controlled  by  the  former 
organization. 

During  the  influenza  epidemic,  at  the  request  of  the  Territorial 
board  of  health,  the  quarantine  station  was  made  available  for  the 
reception  of  such  patients  as  could  not  be  provided  for  in  other 
hospitals,  a  total  of  25  patients,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  afflicted 
with  pneumonia,  being  so  received.  There  were  seven  deaths.  In 
all  of  these  cases  the  Territory  provided  subsistence  and  nursing 
attention,  while  the  Public  Health  Service  furnished  hospital  accom- 
modations, the  necessary  drugs,  and  medical  service. 

PLAGUE  PRECAUTIONARY  MEASURES. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Territorial  board  of  health  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  continued  the  trapping  and  examination  of 
rodents  in  the  city  of  Honolulu,  the  recent  recrudescence  and  exten- 
sion of  plague  at  ports  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  adding  to 
the  importance  of  this  procedure.  There  were  14,055  rodents,  rats, 
mongoose,  and  mice  captured  during  the  year,  of  which  number 
13,851  were  trapped,  found  dead,  or  shot,  while  the  remainder  were 
obtained  from  the  fumigation  of  vessels.  Upon  examination  none 
of  these  rodents  was  found  to  be  plague  infected. 

PLAGUE  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  HAWAII. 

The  continuance  of  plague  in  the  Hamakua  district  of  the  island 
of  Hawaii  is  to  be  noted  in  spite  of  all  precautionary  measures.  The 
Territorial  board  of  health,  in  cooperation  with  the  plantation 
owners,  as  in  previous  years,  has  exercised  an  energetic  campaign 
for  the  eradication  of  this  nidus  of  infection  but  the  physical  handi- 
caps are  of  such  a  nature  that  these  efforts  have  not  been  accom- 
panied by  the  desired  results,  although  unquestionably  the  danger  of 
the  dissemination  of  the  disease,  both  to  man  and  rodents,  has  been 
lessened.  The  fact  that  no  human  cases  of  plague  occurred  in  the 
previous  year,  and  only  one  infected  rodent  was  discovered,  gave 
rise  to  encouragement,  but  the  recrudescence  of  the  past  12  months 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  infection  has  not  been  eradicated 
and  is  as  formidable  as  at  any  previous  time. 

Eleven  human  cases  of  plague,  all  resulting  fatally,  developed  dur- 
ing the  year,  constituting  the  greatest  number  Avhich  has  occurred 
since  1910.   .Most  of  the  victims  were  laborers  employed  on  the  vari- 
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ous  plantations  of  the  Ilamakua  coast  and  all  of  the  cases,  with  one 
exception,  were  of  the  bubonic  type. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

A  total  of  3,571  incoming  aliens  were  inspected  at  the  port  of 
Honolulu  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  a  slight  decrease 
over  the  arrivals,  of  the  previous  year.  Of  this  number  151  were 
certified  for  diseases  or  disabilities. 

No  decided  change  in  the  character  of  the  immigration  has  been 
observed,  the  majority  of  aliens  being  Japanese.  Five  fines  of  $200 
each  were  imposed  against  steamship  companies  for  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  the  immigration  law. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  HAWAII. 

Organizations. — On  July  16,  1919,  this  office  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau,  War  Department,  allot- 
ting the  following  National  Guard  units  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii : 
Coast  Artillery,  2  companies;  Infantry,  1  battalion,  1  machine-gun 
company,  and  1  supply  company. 

A  second  communication  of  August  27,  1919,  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Militia  Bureau,  War  Department,  modified  the  allotment  of  National 
Guard  units  by  adding  one  headquarters  company  of  Infantry,  and 
changing  the  designaton  of  Company  B,  Fifth  Hawaiian  Infantry, 
National  Guard,  to  machine-gun  company,  same  regiment. 

General  Orders,  No.  5,  was  published  October  1,  1919,  changing  the 
designation  of  the  Fifth  Hawaiian  Infantry,  National  Guard,  to 
First  Hawaiian  Infantry,  National  Guard. 

Instructions  dated  November  14,  1919,  authorized  the  organization 
of  the  following  Infantry  units :  One  battalion,  1  headquarters  com- 
pany, 1  machine-gun  company,  1  supply  company. 

On  March  4,  1920,  the  Chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau,  War  Depart- 
ment, authorized  the  organization  of  the  following  units:  Infantry, 
2  regiments,  Coast  Artillery,  2  companies ;  Signal  Corps,  1  telegraph 
company. 

Federal  recognition  has  been  extended  to  Companies  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
headquarters,  machine  gun,  and  supply  company.  The  Tenth,  Elev- 
enth, Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twentieth,  Twenty-first,  Twenty- 
second,  and  Twenty-third  Provisional  Companies  are  being  formed. 

Armory  instructions. — Schools  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  in 
Honolulu  are  conducted  once  a  week  under  the  supervision  of  the 
senior  inspector-instructor  and  the  sergeant-instructor  detailed  from 
the  United  States  Army.  This  work  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
assemblies.  Schools,  drills,  and  exercises  are  being  carried  forward  on 
prepared  schedules  of  instructions  approved  by  the  commanding 
general  Hawaiian  Department. 

Camps  of  instruction. — No  camp  of  instruction  was  held  by  the 
organization  during  the  year.  Seventeen  officers  of  the  First  Ha- 
waiian Infantry,  National  Guard,  attended  a  camp  of  instruction  for 
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National  Guard  and  Reserve  officers  at  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii, 
for  14  days  from  June  6  to  June  19,  1920. 

Equipment. — Companies  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  headquarters,  machine 
gun,  and  supply  have  been  partly  equipped. 

Strength. — The  strength  of  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii,  June 
30, 1920,  is: 


Enlisted 
men. 


Extended  Federal  recognition. 
Awaiting  Federal  recognition. 


703 
230 


UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL-REVENUE  SERVICE. 

During  the  half  month  between  the  organization  of  Territorial 
government  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  complete  fiscal  year  the 
collections  amounted  to  $7,454.30. 

Special  tax  stamps  and  certificates  of  registry,  year  ended  June  SO,  1920. 

Corporations  (capital  stock) 382 

Retail  liquor  dealers 14 

Retail  dealer  in  uncolored  oleomargarine 1 

Manufacturers  of  playing  cards 3 

Wholesale  dealers  in  denatured  alcohol 2 

Manufacturers  of  cigars 2 

Licensed  organizations  to  collect  foreign  income 16 

Brokers   36 

Customhouse    brokers 7 

Pawnbrokers 3 

Ship    brokers 7 

Brokers    (owning  seats  on  exchange) 13 

Theaters : 

$25    41 

$50    17 

$75 3 

$100    11 

$150 8 

$200    7 

Public    exhibitions 73 

Billiard  and  pool  tables 257 

Shooting  galleries 3 

Passenger  automobiles  for  hire 1,  630 

Pleasure    boats 12 

Manufacturers  of  cigars  at  $4 2 

Circus 1 

Manufacturers  of  stills  and  worms 3 

Importers,  manufacturers,  etc.,  of  narcotics,  act  of  1918 5 

Wholesale  dealers  of  narcotics,  act  of  1918 7 

Retail  dealers  of  narcotics,  act  of  1918 20 

Practitioners,  hospitals,  etc.,  of  narcotics,  act  of  1918 220 

Dealers  in  untaxed  narcotic  preparations,  act  of  1918 63 

Total 2,  869 
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Internal-revenue  receipts  and  disbursements,  fiscal  years  1919  and  1920,  and  20 
complete  fiscal  years  since  organization  of  Territorial  government. 


Total 
1901-1920. 


Collections  on  lists 

Cigarette  papers  and  tubes 

Fermented  liquors 

Distilled  spirits 

Distilled  spirits,  floor  taxes,  1918 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

Cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  floor  taxes,  1918. 

Special  taxes,  regular 

Special  taxes,  emergency 

Special  tax,  Oct .  22, 1914 

Special  taxes,  narcotics 

Playing  cards - 

Documentary  stamps 

Documentary  stamps,  June  13, 1898 

Documentary  stamps,  stock  transfer 

Documentary  stamps,  Oct.  22, 1914 

Proprietary  stamps,  Oct.  22, 1914 

Proprietary  stamps.  1918 

Proprietary  stamps 

Corporation  income  tax 

Individual  income  tax 

Wine  stamps,  Oct.  22, 1914 

Opium  order  forms 

Bankers'  special  taxes 

Capital  stock  tax 

Capital  stock  tax,  1918 

War  excess  profits 

Estate  tax , 

Wine 


Wine,  floor  taxes,  1918 

Rectified  spirits 

Rectified  spirits,  floor  taxes,  1918 

Special  taxes,  Sept.  8, 1916 

Documentary  stamps,  Sept.  8, 1915,  and  Oct.  3, 1917. 

War  tax,  admission  and  dues 

War  tax,  public  utilities 

War  tax,  beverages,  Oct.  3, 1917 

War  tax,  beverages,  1918 

War  excise  tax,  1917 

Playing  cards  tax,  1918 

Narcotic  stamps,  1918 

War  tax,  transportation 

War  tax,  insurance 

War  tax,  manufacturers'  excise 

War  tax,  consumers'  excise 


Total 

Disbursements,  including  salaries,  incidental  expenses,  and  refunds 


Total. 


$1,875.88 
638.00 


610.00 

2,601.82 

5,375.59 

70.72 

3,318.77 

38,951.01 


54,046.28 
"3*923*60 


10,944.98 


8,554,588.05 
2,182,525.30 


15.70 


352,522.29 
"271*526.*  76 


92,746.01 


71,467.12 

1.29 

4,176.88 

14.20 

195,152.42 

7,233.85 

14,947.76 

58,271.53 


11,927,545.81 
59,525.48 


11,868,020.33 


$106,991.64 

638.00 

457,342.89 

631,077.66 

1,854.88 

19,607.58 

74,282.09 

29,918.36 

300,454.37 

57,868.50 

35,385.98 

717. 70 

18,647.77 

98,802.36 

68,042.60 

4,757.10 

92,894.86 

4,938.80 

13,693.15 

11,267.34 

21,856,494.74 

5,357,097.32 

114,485.08 

161.70 

9,772.61 

294,062.77 

352,722.29 

330,047.73 

482,981.61 

125,715.83 

51.87 

1,353.61 

3.90 

3,666.25 

24,045.13 

197,420.66 

67,764.49 

1,676.80 

79,449.84 

12, 158. 49 

5,026.66 

43.45 

382,585.45 

12,748.86 

16,555.04 

62,176.56 


31,819,452.37 
347,481.13 


31,471,971.24 


UNITED  STATES  WEATHER  BUREAU. 


There  were  211  cooperative  stations  in  operation  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  59  of  which  report  daily  maximum  and  minimum 
temperatures  in  addition  to  rainfall.  There  are  68  of  these  stations 
on  Hawaii,  53  on  Kauai,  46  on  Oahu,  41  on  Maui,  2  on  Molokai,  and 
1  on  Lanai.  There  is  also  a  station  at  Waikiki  Beach,  Honolulu,  to 
record  daily  temperatures  of  the  sea  water  at  that  place;  a  cooper- 
ative station  at  Fanning  Island,  and  a  special  meteorological  station 
at  Midway  Island.  Cable  reports  of  the  weather  at  Midway  Island 
are  received  in  Honolulu  each  evening. 

The  Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory,  at  the  Volcano  of  Kilauea, 
island  of  Hawaii,  was  maintained  as  a  scientific  part  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  with  Dr.  T.  A.  Jaggar,  jr.,  volcanologist,  and  R.  H.  Finch, 
meteorologist,  cooperating.     The  Alika  flow  from  Mauna  Loa,  the 
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Kau  flow  from  Kilauea,  and  the  intense  activity  at  Halemaumau 
were  striking  volcanic  features  of  the  yen  r. 

Two  evaporation  stations  of  the  class  A  type  were  started  at 
Hoaeae,  Oahu,  and  Maunawili  Ranch,  Oahu.  At  these  stations 
every  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  of  evaporation  is  recorded,  thus 
affording  interesting  and  useful  comparisons  between  the  windward 
and  leeward  sides  of  the  island.  The  information  is  published  in  the 
Monthly  Climatological  Data  of  the  Hawaiian  Section  and  is  avail- 
able for  all  engineering  and  agricultural  purposes. 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  also  undertaken  the  forecasting  of  the 
weather  for  the  benefit  of  shipping,  aviation,  and  other  activities. 
This  work  was  officially  authorized  April  3,  1920,  and  is  based  on  the 
regular  observations  and  reports  from  Midway  Island  and  Honolulu, 
supplemented  by  information  from  ships  at  sea  received  through  the 
Naval  Communication  Service.  The  forecasts  are  sent  broadcast 
at  noon  daily,  and  Honolulu  weather  conditions  four  times  daily,  by 
the  same  service. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  marine  work,  resulting  in  securing 
48  new  weather  observers  on  ships  and  the  receipt  of  wirelessed 
weather  reports  from  many  vessels  at  sea. 

The  climatology  of  Hawaii,  in  bulletin  form,  from  the  beginning 
of  records  up  to  and  including  1918,  will  be  published  soon.  Much 
information  which  should  be  of  value  to  engineers,  agriculturists, 
and  others  is  contained  in  this  bulletin.  There  is  also  available  at 
the  bureau  a  compilation  of  climatic  records  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  care  to  study  the  climate  of  Hawaii. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  J.  McCarthy, 

Governor  of  Hawaii. 


APPENDIX  A. 

TERRITORIAL  REGISTER  AND  DIRECTORY 

Territorial  Officials. 

EXECUTIVE. 
C.  J.  McCarthy,  governor. 
C.  P.  Iaukea,  secretary. 
Harry  Irwin,  attorney  general. 
Delbert  E.  Metzger,  treasurer. 
C.  T.  Bailey,  commissioner  of  public  lands. 
Lyman  H.  Bigelow,  superintendent  of  public  works. 
Vaughan  MacCaughey,  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
M.  G.  K.  Hopkins,  auditor. 
W.  E.  Wall,  surveyor. 
W.  P.  Jarrett,  high  sheriff. 
Harry  S.  Hayward,  the  adjutant  general. 
John  F.  Stone,  private  secretary  to  the  governor. 

DELEGATE  TO   CONGRESS. 

J.  K.  Kalanianaole. 

JUDICIAL. 

J.  L.  Coke,  chief  justice  supreme  court. 

W.  S.  Bdings,  associate  justice  supreme  court. 

S.  B.  Kemp,  associate  justice  supreme  court. 

Cornell  S.  Franklin,  first  judge,  first  circuit. 

John  T.  De  Bolt,  second  judge,  lirst  circuit. 

James  J.  Banks,  third  judge,  first  circuit. 

L.  L.  Burr,  judge  second  circuit,  Wailuku,  Maui. 

J.  W.  Thompson,  judge  third  circuit,  Kailua,  Hawaii. 

C.  K.  Quinn,  judge  fourth  circuit,  Hilo,  Hawaii. 

W.  C.  Achi,  jr.,  judge  fifth  circuit,  Lihue,  Kauai. 

LEGISLATURE. 

Senate. — Charles  F.  Chillingworth,  S.  L.  Desha,  Robert  Hind,  G.  P.  Kamauoha 
(deceased),  J.  W.  Russell,  H.  A.  Baldwin,  George  P.  Cooke,  H.  W.  Rice,  S.  P. 
Correa,  Charles  E.  King,  M.  C.  Pacheco,  Robert  W.  Shingle,  John  H.  Wise, 
J.  H.  Coney,  Charles  A.  Rice. 

House. — H.  L.  Holstein,  John  K.  Kai,  Henry  J.  Lyman,  Otto  W.  Rose,  Evan 
de  Silva,  E.  K.  Kaaua,  D.  K.  Kaupiko,  Henry  S.  Kawewehi,  John  Brown,  L.  L. 
Joseph,  L.  B.  Kaumeheiwa,  M.  G.  Paschoal,  A.  F.  Tavares,  E.  Waiahole  (de- 
ceased), Frank  Andrade,  Lorrin  Andrews,  H.  K.  L.  Castle,  James  K.  Jarrett, 
A.  Lewis,  William  T.  Rawlins,  Robert  Ahuna,  E.  K.  Fernandez,  George  H.  Holt, 
J.  S.  Kalakiela,  Jonah  Kumalae,  David  M.  Kupihea,  Manuel  R.  Aguiar,  J.  S. 
Chandler,  Samuel  K.  Kaahu,  J.  Werner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
BOARD    OF   AGRICULTURE   AND    FORESTRY. 

A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,  president;  Arthur  H.  Rice,  J.  M.  Dowsett,  W.  M.  Giffard, 
H.  M.  von  Holt ;  C.  S.  Judd,  executive  officer. 
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BOARDS    OF    APPRAISERS. 

Oahu.— J.  E.  O'Connor,  F.  E.  Steere,  Jack  Milton. 

Hawaii. — William  J.  West,  Benjamin  Rose,  Charles  R.  Shaw. 

Kauai.— J.  M.  Lydgate,  J.  H.  Moragne,  J.  K.  Farley. 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  PUBLIC  ARCHIVES. 

C.  P.  Iaukea  (chairman  ex  officio),  M.  M.  Scott,  A.  G.  M.  Robertson,  R.  C. 
Lydecker  (librarian). 

CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION    FOR    CLASSIFIED    SERVICE    OF    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 

W.  C.  McGonagle,  T.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Arthur  R.  Keller. 

CHILD    WELFARE    BOARDS. 

Oahu. — Mrs.  St.  C.  Sayres,  Mrs.  Harriet  Andrews,  Clarence  H.  Cooke,  Ray- 
mond A.  McNally,  Rev.  Akaiko  Akana. 

Hawaii, — Father  F.  Louis,  Homer  L.  Ross,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Wallace,  Mrs.  B.  D. 
Bond,  John  T.  Moir. 

Maui.— Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Baldwin.  Dr.  William  D.  Baldwin,  Charles  A.  Puck, 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Penhallow,  F.  B.  Cameron. 

Kauai. — J.  M.  Lydgate,  Miss  Elsie  Wilcox,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Glaisyer,  Judge  C.  B. 
Hofgaard,  Dr.  J.  M.  Kuhns. 

BOARD   OF  REGENTS   OF   THE   COLLEGE   OF    HAWAII. 

Arthur  G.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Ashford,  A.  Gartley,  C.  R.  Hemenway,  Richard 
H.  Trent. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  DEEDS. 

California,  Lester  Ball;  New  York,  Frederick  H.  Sieberth ;  Pennsylvania, 
Louis  Karstaedt ;  Washington,  D.  C,  G.  S.  Grossman ;  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  Adolph  Michelson. 

BOARD    OF    DENTAL   EXAMINERS. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Waddell,  Dr.  Clifford  A.  Braly,  Dr.  F.  M.  Branch. 

FAIR   COMMISSION. 

Samuel  Baldwin,  H.  B.  Elliott,  Walter  F.  Sanborn,  H.  P.  Agee. 

FARM    LOAN    BOARD   OF    HAWAII. 

Delbert  E.  Metzger,  Harry  Irwin,  C.  T.  Bailey. 

BOARD   OF    COMMISSIONERS    FOR   THE    HOME    FOR   FEEBLE-MINDED. 

John  R.  Gait,  John  Effinger,  Dr.  A.  L.  Andrews,  Mrs.  N.  L.  D.  Fraser,  Mrs. 
Rhora  G.  Thayer. 

COMMISSIONERS    OF   FENCES. 

Oahu. — Ewa  and  Waianae:  C.  A.  Brown,  E.  O.  White.  Waialua  :  R.  Kinney. 
Honolulu :  Gerrit  P.  Wilder. 

Hawaii. — South  Kona :  L.  P.  Lincoln,  E.  K.  Kaaua,  A.  Haile.  Kau:  J.  T. 
Nakai,  G.  J.  Becker,  George  Campbell.  North  Kona:  A.  S.  Wall.  T.  Silva, 
J.  Kaelemakula.  North  Kohala:  W.  S.  May,  E.  K.  Kanehailoa,  E.  K.  Akina. 
Puna :  G.  D.  Supe,  H.  J.  Lyman.  Hamakua  :  W.  J.  Rickard,  A.  L.  Moses,  J.  K. 
White.     South  Kohala:  John  Leal,  Arthur  A.  Akina,  James  S.  Lemon. 

Maui. — Makawao:  Edgar  Morton,  W.  Henning,  J.  G.  Freitas.  Molokai:  H.  R. 
Hitchcock.  J.  G.  Munro,   S.  Fuller. 
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BOARD   OF   FISH    AND    GAME   COMMISSIONERS. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Dean,  Alonzo  Gartley,  W.  S.  Wise,  C.  H.  Edmondson,  George  C. 
Beckley. 

BOARD  OF  HARBOR  COMMISSIONERS. 

L.  H.  Bigelow  (chairman  ex  officio),  D.  E.  Metzger,  Norman  Watkins,  James 
Wakefield,  W.  H.  McClellan. 

COMMISSION   FOR  THE  COMPILATION  OF  AN   HAWAIIAN   DICTIONARY. 

Edward  Woodward,  Rev.  H.  H.  Parker. 

BOARD   OF    HEALTH. 

Dr.  Frederick  E.  Trotter  (president),  Harry  Irwin  (ex  officio).  G.  P.  Denison, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Hobdy,  Rudolph  M.  Duncan,  S.  S.  Paxson,  Raymond  A.  McNally. 

INDUSTRIAL    ACCIDENT    BOARDS. 

Honolulu— Y.  E.  Steere,  A.  J.  Campbell,  F.  O.  Boyer,  A.  J.  Wirtz. 
Hawaii.— W.  J.  Stone,  J.  W.  Webster,  D.  Ewaliko,  B.  K.  Baird,  H.  B.  Elliott. 
Kauai. — J.  M.  Lydgate,  J.  B.  Fernandes,  H.  H.  Brodie,  J.  H.  Moragne,  G. 
W.  Sahr. 
Maui.—W.  A.  McKay,  W.  J.  Cooper,  G.  Freeland,  G.  Weight,  W.  H.  Field. 

BOARD    OF    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS. 

W.  P.  Jarrett  (chairman),  Mrs.  F.  W.  Macfarlane,  Mrs.  A.  Lewis,  jr.,  Judge 
C.  S.  Franklin  (ex  officio),  Mrs.  B.  L.  Marx,  James  A.  Rath,  Andrew  Adams. 

COMMISSIONERS    OF    INSANITY. 

Dr.  George  Herbert,  L.  J.  Warren,  Dr.  C.  B.  Cooper. 

BOARD    OF     COMMISSIONERS     OF     PUBLIC     INSTRUCTION. 

Honolulu. — L.  G.  Blackmail,  Mrs.  E.  McCandless. 
Hawaii. — East,  W.  H.  Smith ;  west,  Samuel  P.  Woods. 
Maui. — D.  C.  Lindsay. 
Kauai. — Miss  Elsie  H.  Wilcox. 

BOARD    OF   PUBLIC    LANDS. 

W.  H.  C.  Campbell,  J.  F.  Brown,  Edgar  Henriques,  Antonio  D.  Castro,  J.  W 
Waldron,  A.  Horner. 

TRUSTEES   OF   THE   LIBRARY   OF   HAWAII. 

C.  H.  Atherton  (president),  A.  Gartley,  Mrs.  E.  C.  McCandless,  W.  D.  Wester- 
velt,  F.  E.  Blake,  H.  B.  Restarick,  A.  Lewis. 

LOAN    FUND    COMMISSION. 

Oahu. — L.  H.  Bigelow  (chairman  ex  officio),  J.  Wilson  (ex  officio),  A.  D. 
Castro,  E.  G.  Duisenberg,  Lester  Petrie. 

Hawaii. —  L.  H.  Bigelow  (chairman  ex  officio),  F.  R.  Greenwell,  O.  L.  Soren- 
son,  A.  C.  Wheeler,  E.  H.  Lyman. 

Maui. — L.  H.  Bigelow  (chairman  ex  officio),  P.  Cockett,  R.  A.  Wadsworth, 
W.  F.  Pogue. 

Kauai. — L.  H.  Bigelow  (chairman  ex  officio),  H.  D.  Wishard,  A.  Menegfolio, 
F.  Gay,  W.  D.  McBryde. 
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DISTRICT    MAGISTRATES. 

Oahu  —  Honolulu,  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  A.  D.  Larnach ;  Ewa,  S-  Hookano ;  Koolau- 
loa,  J.  L.  Paoo ;  Waialua,  E.  Hore,  W.  S.  Wond ;  Koolaupoko,  J.  K.  Paele,  H.  C. 
Adams;  Waianae,  B.  P.  Zablan. 

Hawaii. — South  Kona,  R.  Makahalupa  ;  South  Hilo,  T.  E.  M.  Osorio,  John  R. 
Desha;  North  Kohala,  R.  H.  Atkins;  North  Kona,  D.  K.  Baker;  Puna,  J.  S. 
Perry,  S.  H.  Haaheo  ;  Kau,  W.  H.  Hayselden  ;  South  Kohala,  David  H.  Makekau  ; 
North  Hilo,  E.  K.  Simmons;  Hamakua,  R.  H.  Makekau,  M.  S.  Botelho. 

Kauai.— Lihue,  J.  L.  Hjorth,  J.  H.  Kaiwi ;  Waimea,  C.  B.  Hofgaard,  J.  K. 
Kapunini;  Kawaihau,  R.  Puuki,  M.  S.  Henriques ;  Hanalei,  Wm.  Huddy ;  Koloa, 
D.  K.  Kapahee. 

Maui.— Makawao,  Manuel  S.  Pacheco,  G.  K.  Kunukau  ;  Hana,  II.  E.  Palakiko, 
G.  P.  Kauimakaole;  Lahaina,  C.  B.  Cockett ;  Wailuku,  W.  A.  McKay,  H.  C. 
Mossman. 

Molokai. — E.  McCorriston ;  Kalawao,  J.  M.  Bright.  J.  D.  McVeigh. 

TERRITORIAL   MARKET    COMMISSION. 

G.  Fred  Bush,  John  K.  Clarke,  Frank  Andrade,  J.  M.  McChesney,  Eben  P. 
Low. 

BOARD  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Strode,  Dr.  G.  A.  Batten,  Dr.  J.  R.  Judd. 

BOARD   OF   REGISTRATION    OF  NURSING. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Batten,  Dr.  J.  R.  Judd,  Miss  E.  Dutot,  Miss  M.  Johnson,  Miss  E. 
McMenamin. 

BOARD   OF   EXAMINERS   IN    OPTOMETRY. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Capps,  Dr.  A.  Y.  Yee,  Dr.  H.  K.  Hope. 

BOARD   OF  PHARMACY. 

A.  J.  Gignoux,  Dr.  J.  C.  O'Day,  D.  G.  Webber. 

BOARDS   OF  PRISON   INSPECTORS. 

First  judicial  circuit. — E.  H.  Wodehouse,  J.  W.  Waldron,  J.  M.  Dowsett. 

Second  judicial  circuit. — W.  Henning,  George  Freeland. 

Third  judicial  circuit. — L.  S.  Aungst,  Arthur  J.  Stillman,  Julian  Monsarrat. 

Fourth  judicial  circuit. — G.  Cool,  William  Weight,  C.  R.  Shaw. 

Fifth  judicial  circuit. — J.  M.  Lydgate,  A.  S.  Wilcox,  H.  Wolters. 

BOARDS  OF  REGISTRATION. 

First  representative  district. — R.  T.  Guard  (chairman),  David  Hewahewa,  J. 
Vierra. 

Second  representative  district. — Jas.  F.  WToods,  A.  G.  Patten,  W.  H.  Lanin- 
aholo. 

Third  representative  district. — T.  Clark,  W.  E.  Bal,  jr.,  J.  Ferreira. 

Fourth  and  fifth  representative  districts. — S.  F.  Chillingworth,  A.  V.  Gear,  W. 
W.  Buckle. 

Sixth  representative  district. — J.  Hjorth  (chairman),  W.  Kaiawe,  J.  H.  K. 
Kaiwi. 

TAX  APPEAL  COURTS. 

First  judicial  circuit. — William  McKay,  J.  H.  Fisher,  Edward  P.  Fogarty. 
Second  judicial  circuit. — George  Freeland,  C.  D.  Lufkin,  George  Weight. 
Third  judicial  circuit. — Emil  M.  Muller,  Arthur  Stillman,  Frank  K.  Aona. 
Fourth  judicial  circuit. — R.  A.  Lucas,  W.  J.  Stone,  C.  M.  Hudson. 
Fifth  judicial  circuit. — Frank  Crawford,  E.  M.  Cheatham,  Charles  B.  Makee. 
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HAWAII   TOURIST   BUREAU. 

On /i  11. — W.  C.  McGonagle. 
Maui. — W.  O.  Aiken. 
If  a  ira  ii. — James  Henderson. 
Kauai. — W.  H.  Rice. 

PUBLIC-UTILITIES   COMMISSION. 

W.  T.  Carden  (chairman),  A.  J.  Gignoux,  I.  M.  Stainback. 

COMMISSION    FOR    HAWAII    TO    PROMOTE    UNIFORMITY    OF    LEGISLATION    IN    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Clarence  W.  Ashford,  E.  M.  Watson,  Harry  Irwin. 

BOARD  OF  VETERINARY  EXAMINERS. 

Dr.  V.  A.  Norgaard,  Dr.  J.  C.  Fitzgerald,  Dr.  W.  T.  Monsarrat. 

WAIKIKI    SANITATION,   RECLAMATION,    AND  IMPROVEMENT  COMMISSION. 

Lyman  H.  Bigelow,  John  H.  Wilson,  C.  T.  Bailey,  O.  W.  C.  Deering,  A.  A. 
Young. 

Federal  Officials. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Inspector,  F.  W.  Vaille;  postmaster,  D.  H.  MacAdam;  assistant  postmaster, 
W.  C.  Petersen. 

TREASURY   DEPARTMENT. 

Customs  division. — Collector,  M.  A.  Franklin ;  special  deputy  collector,  R. 
Sharp. 

Internal  Revenue  Service. — Collector,  H.  Hathaway ;  chief  deputy  collector, 
W.  G.  Ashley. 

Public  Health  Service. — Surgeon,  E.  A.  Sweet. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Hawaii  Experiment  Station. — Agronomist  in  charge,  J.  M.  Westgate. 
Weather  Bureau. — Meteorologist  in  charge,  L.  H.  Daingerfield. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Immigration  Service. — Inspector  in  charge,  R.  L.  Halsey. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

Lighthouse  Service. — Superintendent  in  charge,  nineteenth  lighthouse  dis- 
trict, A.  E.  Arledge. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

James  E.  Stewart,  district  engineer  in  charge  Hawaii  district. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

• 

United  States  district  court. — J.  B.  Poindexter  and  H.  W.  Vaughan,  judges. 
United  States  district  attorney. — S.  C.  Huher. 
Marshal. — J.  J.  Smiddy. 
Clerk.— A.  E.  Harris. 

WAR   DEPARTMENT. 

Hawaiian  Department.— -Maj.  Gen.  Charles  G.  Morton,  United  States  Army, 
commanding;  Second  Lieut.  Ivan  G.  Moorman,  aid-de-camp  (temporary),  acting. 

Department  staff.— Col.  William  Chamberlaine,  chief  of  staff;  Capt.  Stephen 
C.   Reynolds,  operations  division ;    Lieut.   Col.   George  M.   Brooke,   intelligence 
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division ;  Capt.  Augustus  F.  Dannemiller,  war  plans  and  training  division ;  Col. 
Willard  P.  Newbill,  supply,  finance,  and  transportation  division;  Col.  Henry  II. 
Whitney,  adjutant;  Maj.  Joseph  F.  Janda,  personnel  adjutant;  Second  Lieut. 
Clyde  T.  Welsh,  war-risk  insurance;  Col.  Richmond  McA.  Schofield,  department 
quartermaster  (absent,  United  States)  ;  Capt.  Claire  It.  Bennett,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  in  charge  of  office ;  Col.  Willard  D.  Newbill,  in  charge  of  office ;  Capt. 
Leland  S.  Devore,  motor  transport  officer;  Col.  Robert  S.  Smith,  department 
finance  officer;  Maj.  Thomas  J.  Smith,  ordnance  officer;  Col.  Henry  C.  New- 
comer, engineer ;  Col.  Charles  Wilcox,  surgeon ;  Maj.  Vincent  M.  Elmore,  in- 
spector ;  Maj.  George  E.  Kumpe,  signal  officer ;  Maj.  Edward  K.  Massee,  judge 
advocate;  Maj.  John  F.  Curry,  A.  S.,  department  air  service  officer;  Capt. 
Claire  R.  Bennett,  Quartermaster  Corps,  in  charge  of  utilities  office;  Maj. 
Thomas  J.  Smith,  chemical  warfare  officer ;  Capt.  Joseph  T.  Clement,  officer 
in  charge  of  militia  affairs ;  Maj.  Harry  G.  Field,  department  real  estate  officer ; 
Capt.  Perry  M.  Smoot,  headquarters  detachment,  headquarters,  Hawaiian  De- 
partment ;  Capt.  Leland  S.  Devore,  commanding  headquarters  detachment, 
Motor  Transport  Corps;  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  C.  Hodges,  commanding  Scho- 
field Barracks;  Col.  John  D.  L.  Hartman,  commanding  Seventeenth  Cavalry; 
Col.  Willoughly  Walke,  coast  defense,  Oahu ;  Col.  William  R.  Dashiell,  Infantry, 
unassigned ;  Lieut.  Col.  George  M.  Brooke,  Field  Artillery,  unassigned. 

NAVAL  STATION. 

Fourteenth  uaral  district. — Commander  Roy  P.  Enirich,  United  States  Navy, 
acting  commandant ;  Lieut.  Commander  James  A.  Logan,  aid-de-camp. 

Marine  barracks,  Col.  John  T.  Myers;  naval  hospital,  Capt.  Charles  P.  Kindle- 
berger ;  U.  S.  S.  Chicago,  Commander  Chester  W.  Nimitz ;  Division  14,  Sub- 
marine Force.  Commander  Chester  W.  Nimitz;  IT.  S.  S.  R-15,  Lieut.  George  P. 
Lamont;  U.  S.  S.  R-16,  Lieut.  Leverett  S.  Lewis;  U.  S.  S.  R-11,  Lieut.  (Junior 
Grade)  Stuart  8.  Murray;  U.  S.  S.  R-18,  Lieut.  Alexander  G.  Hatch;  U.  S.  S. 
R-19,  Lieut.  Gilbert  W.  Sumners;  U.  S.  S.  R-20,  Lieut.  Commander  Alfred  E. 
Montgomery  ;  U.  S.  S.  Monterey,  Commander  Ernest  Friedrick ;  receiving  ship, 
Commander  Ernest  Friedrick ;  Pacific  air  detachment,  Lieut.  Commander  Robert 
D.  Kirkpa trick;  U.  S.  S.  Sminadin,  Lieut.  Frederick  R.  Hazard;  U.  S.  S.  Navajo, 
Boatswain  Charles  F.  Clark ;  Eagle  Boat  No.  40,  Lieut.  Joseph  D.  Glick ; 
U.  S.  S.  S.  P.  467,  Lieut  John  J.  Clausey ;  supply  department,  Commander  David 
C.  Crowell ;  public  works  department,  Commander  Clinton  D. 'Thurber;  intel- 
ligence office,  Commander  Reuben  L.  Walker ;  district  communication  office, 
Lieut.  Commander  Edward  C.  Raguet ;  machinery  division,  Lieut.  Commander 
James  T.  Alexander;  naval  ammunition  depot,  Lieut.  Commander  John  C. 
Thorn  ;  hull  division,  Lieut.  George  A.  Lazar ;  disbursing  and  accounting  office, 
Lieut.  Hilton  P.  Tichenor. 


APPENDIX  B. 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  HAWAII. 

Hilo.  Hawaii  County  : 

A  Setta  (Portuguese)    (Thursday). 

Hawaii  Herald  (Friday). 

Hawaii  Mainichi  (Japanese)    (evening;  except  Sunday). 

Ka  Hoku  o  Hawaii  (Hawaiian)    (Thursday). 

O  Facho  (Portuguese)    (Wednesday). 

Post  Herald  (evening;  except  Sunday). 

Tribune  (morning;  except  Monday). 
Holualoa.  Hawaii  County : 

Kona  Echo  (Japanese)    (Thursday). 
Honolulu.  Honolulu  County : 

Ang  Abyan  (The  Friend)    (Tagalog,  Visayan,  and  English)    (semimonthly). 

Bulletin  of  the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory    (monthly). 

Chee  Yow  Shin  Po   (Liberty  News)    (Chinese)    (Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday ) . 

Dobo  (Japanese)    (monthly). 
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Honolulu,  Honolulu  County — Continued. 

Friend  (monthly). 

Guide,  The  (Tuesday  and  Friday). 

Hawaiian  Church  Chronicle  (monthly). 

Hawaii  Choho  (Japanese)    (morning). 

Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agriculturist  (monthly). 

Hawaii  Hochi  (Japanese)    (daily). 

Hawaii  Shinpo  (Japanese  and  English)   (every  morning). 

Hon  Mun  Bo  (Chinese)    (Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday). 

Hyoron  no  Hyoron  (Review  of  Reviews)  (Japanese  and  English)  (monthly). 

Jitsugyo  no  Hawaii  (Japanese)    (monthly). 

Ka  Hoaloha  (The  Friend)    (Hawaiian  and  English)    (monthly). 

Ke  Alakai  o  Hawaii  (Hawaiian)   (Friday). 

Ke  Aloha  Aina  (Hawaiian)    (Saturday). 

Mid-Pacific  Magazine  (Australian  edition  also)   (monthly). 

New  Freedom  (Saturday). 

Nippu   Jiji    (Japanese   and   English)     (evening;    except   Sunday;    Sunday 
morning). 

Nupepa  Kuokoa  (Hawaiian)    (Friday). 

O  Luso  (Portuguese)   (Saturday). 

Pacific    Commercial    Advertiser    (every    morning;    Sunday    edition    issued 
under  name  of  Sunday  Advertiser). 

Paradise  of  the  Pacific  (monthly). 

Star-Bulletin  (evening;  except  Sunday). 

Star-Bulletin  (Tuesday  and  Friday). 

Sun  Chung  Kwock  Bo  (Chinese)    (Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday). 

Sunday  Advertiser  (weekly) — see  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Tomo  (Japanese)    (monthly). 

Yau  Bo  (The  Friend)   (Chinese  and  English)    (monthly). 
Lihue,  Kauai  County : 

Garden  Island  (weekly). 

Kauai  Shinpo  (Japanese)    (Wednesday). 
Wailuku,  Maui  County: 

Daily  Wireless  (evening;  except  Sunday). 

Maui  News  (Saturday). 

Maui  Record  (Japanese)    (Monday  and  Thursday). 

Maui  Shinbun  (Japanese)    (Tuesday  and  Friday). 

Times  (Thursday). 
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APPENDIX  C. 

POST  OFFICES  IN  HAWAII. 

(An  independent  series  of  unit  numbers  are  used  for  Hawaii.    The  eighth  zone  rate  applies  between  all 
offices  in  Hawaii  and  those  of  the  United  Slates,  its  territories,  and  possessions.] 


No. 

Post  office  and  county. 

Unit. 

No. 

Post  office  and  county. 

Unit. 

xlOOl 

Aieaf,  Honolulu 

316 
515 
366 
316 
316 

69 
167 

69 
216 
365 
167 
117 
514 
515 
315 
118 
316 

69 
119 
120 

68 
216 
316 

69 
120 
120 
315 
167 
119 
515 
216 
.118  ! 
464  1 

19 
266  i 
167 

118 ; 

167 
119 
464 
167 
119 
515 
217 
167 

X1041 
X1042 
X1043 
X1044 
X1045 
X1046 
X1047 
X1048 
X1049 
X1051 
X1052 
X1053 
X1054 
*    X1055 
X1056 
X1057 
X1059 
X1060 
X1062 
X1094 
x!063 
X1064 
X1065 
X1066 
X1067 
X1068 
X1069 
X1070 
xl071 
xl099 
X1072 
xl074 
X1075 
X1077 
X1092 
X1078 
X1079 
xl080 
xlOSl 
X1082 
X1083 
X10S4 
X1085 
X1086 
X1087 
X1089 
X1090 
X1091 

464 

X1002 

Eleelef,  Kauai 

167 

X1003 

Ewaf,  Honolulu 

118 
465 

xl]04 

Fort  Kamehamehaf,  Honolulu 

(Fort  Shafter  Sta.,  Honolulu) 

Glenwood,  Hawaii 

Koloaf,  Kauai 

X1103 

Kukaiaut,  Hawaii 

68 

X1012 

Kukuihaele*,  Hawaii 

lis 
69 

X1004 

Haiku*,  Maui 

xlOOo 

Hakalauf,  Hawaii 

217 

X1006 

Halawa,  Maui 

315 
68 

X1007 

Haleiwa*,  Honolulu 

X1008 

Hamakuapokot,  Maui 

465 

X1009 

Hanaf,  Maui 

118 

xlOlO 

Hanalei*,  Kauai 

167 

xlOll 

Hanapepe*,  Kauai 

515 

X1076 

Hauula*,  Honolulu 

167 

X1096 

Hawif,  Hawaii 

365 

X1013 

Heeia*,  Honolulu 

Hilof0,  Hawaii 

Mountainview*,  Hawaii 

69 

xllOO 

120 

X1014 

Holualoaf,  Hawaii 

120 

X1019 

Honaunau,  Hawaii 

69 

X1016 

Honokaaf,  Hawaii 

69 

X1017 

Honokobau*,  Maui 

68 

xlOOO 

Honoluluf,  Honolulu 

68 

Stations: 

Fort  Shafterf. 

A.  Waialae  Rd.  &  12th  Ave. 

No.  If. 
Honomu*,  Hawaii 

Paauilo*,  Hawaii 

68 

X1103 

Pahalaf,  Hawaii 

70 

X1102 

Pahraf,  Hawaii 

19 

xllOl 

Paiaf0,  Maui 

167 

X1018 

69 

X1020 

Hookena*,  Hawaii 

69 

X1021 

Hoopuloa*,  Hawaii 

Pauwela*,  Maui 

167 

X1024 

Kahukuf,  Honolulu 

Pearl  City*,  Honolulu. . . 

316 

X1025 

Kahuluif,  Maui 

69 

X1026 

Kailua*,  Hawaii 

216 

X1015 

Kalaheo*,  Kauai 

167 

X1028 

Kalaupapa*.  Kalawao 

Schofield  Barracksf0,  Honolulu 

366 

X1030 

Kamuela*,  Hawaii 

70 

X1027 

Kapaaf,  Kauai 

Wahiawat,  Honolulu 

365 

X1093 

Kapoho*,  Hawaii 

167 

X1031 

Kaunakakai*,  Maui 

Waialee*,  Honolulu 

365 

X1032 

Kaupo,  Maui 

Waialuaf ,  Honolulu 

365 

xl033 

366 

xl023 

Waikane,  Honolulu 

316 

X1034 

Kealakekuaf,  Hawaii 

Wailukuf,  Maui 

167 

X1035 

Kealiaf,  Kauai 

Waimanalof,  Honolulu 

316 

X1036 

515 

X1037 

Waiohinu*,  Hawaii 

120 

X1038 

Kekahaf,  Kauai 

Waipahuf0,  Honolulu 

366 

X1039 

316 

X1040 

*  Money-order  offices . 

t  International  money-order  offices . 


Postal  savings  depositories. 
Summer  offices. 


I  Winter  offices. 


APPENDIX  D. 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  HAWAII  PASSED  AT  THE  SECOND  SESSION 
OF  THE  SIXTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS. 

-     [Public — No.  150 — 6Gth  Congress.  1 

[H.  R.  3654.] 

An    Act   To    authorize    the   governor    of    the    Territory    of    Hawaii    to    acquire    private  I\ 
owned  lands  and  rights  of  way  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Hawaii  National  Tark. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  is  hereby  authorized  to  acquire,  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory  of 
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Hawaii,  by  exchange  or  otherwise,  all  privately  owned  lands  lying  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  as  defined  by  "An  act  to  establish 
a  national  park  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,"  approved  August  1,  1916,  and  all 
necessary  perpetual  easements  and  rights  of  way,  or  roadways,  in  fee  simple, 
over  or  to  said  land  or  any  part  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  provisions  of  section  73  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,"  approved  April  30,  1900,  as 
amended  by  an  act  approved  May  27,  1910,  relating  to  exchanges  of  public  lands, 
shall  not  apply  in  the  acquisition,  by  exchange,  of  the  privately  owned  lands 
herein  referred  to. 

Approved,  February  27,  1920. 


[Public — No.  214 — 66th  Congress.] 

[H.  R.  13555.] 

Excerpt  from  an  act  making  appropriations  for  fortifications  and  other  works  of  defense, 
for  the  armament  thereof,  and  for  the  procurement  of  heavy  ordnance  for  trial  and 
service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1921,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved 
May  21,  1920. 


Fortifications  in  Insular  Possessions, 
engineer  department. 

For  protection,  preservation,  and  repair  of  fortifications,  including  structures 
for  torpedo  defense,  for  which  there  may  be  no  special  appropriation  available, 
and  for  maintaining  channels  for  access  to  torpedo  wharves,  at  the  following 
localities : 

Hawaiian  Islands,  $15,000; 

Philippine  Islands,  $50,000. 

For  the  purchase  and  installation  of  searchlights  for  the  defenses  of  most 
important  harbors  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  $2,000. 

For  purchase  and  installation  of  searchlights  for  the  defenses  of  most  im- 
portant harbors  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  $50,000. 

For  maintenance  and  repair  of  searchlights  and  electric  light  and  power 
equipment  for  seacoast  fortifications,  and  for  tools,  electrical  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  appliances  to  be  used  in  their  operation,  at  the  following  localities : 

Hawaiian  Islands,  $7,000 ; 

Philippine  Islands,  $25,000. 

For  the  construction  of  mining  casemates,  cable  galleries,  torpedo  storehouses, 
cable  tanks,  and  other  structures  necessary  for  the  operation,  preservation,  and 
care  of  submarine  mines  and  their  accessories,  and  for  providing  channels  for 
access  to  torpedo  wharves  at  the  defenses  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  $55,000. 

For  land  defenses  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  including  the  procurement  and 
installation  of  searchlights  and  the  acquisitions  of  land  and  rights  of  way, 
$130,000. 

For  procurement  or  reclamation  of  land,  or  rights  pertaining  thereto,  needed 
for  the  site,  location,  construction,  or  prosecution  of  works  of  fortifications  and 
coast  defenses  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  $25,760. 

For  preparation  of  plans  for  fortifications  and  other  works  of  defense  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  $3,000. 

For  the  construct  ion  of  engineer  wharf,  Fort  Mills,  Philippine  Islands,  $75,000. 

For  construction  of  seacoast  batteries,  as  follows: 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  $50,000: 

In  the  Philippine  Island,  $67,000. 


BARRACKS    AND    QUARTERS. 

For  continuing  construction  of  the  necessary  accommodations  for  the  Seacoast 
Artillery  and  for  temporary  cantonments  for  oversea  garrisons  at  the  following 
localities  : 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  $102,100; 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  $6,200. 
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UNDER   THE    CHIEF   OF   COAST   ARTILLERY. 

For  construction  of  fire-control  stations  and  accessories,  Including  purchase 
of  lands  and  rights  of  way,  purchase  and  installations  of  necessary  lines  and 
means  of  electrical  communication,  including  telephones,  dial  and  other  tele- 
graphs, wiring  and  all  special  Instruments,  apparatus,  and  materials,  coast 
signal  apparatus,  subaqueous  sound  and  flash  ranging  apparatus,  including  their 
development,  and  salaries  of  electrical  experts,  engineers,  and  other  necessary 
employees  connected  with  the  use  of  coast  artillery;  purchase,  manufacture,  and 
test  of  range  finders  and  other  instruments  for  fire  control  at  the  fortifications, 
and  the  machinery  necessary  for  their  manufacture,  at  the  following  localities: 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  $125,000 ; 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  $50,000. 

AIR    SERVICE. 

For  the  purchase,  manufacture,  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  air- 
ships and  other  aerial  machines,  buildings  for  equipment, "and  other  accessories 
necossary  in  the  Air  Service  for  use  in  connection  with  the  seacoast  defenses 
in  the  following  localities: 

Philippine  Islands,  $100 ; 

Hawaiian  Islands,  $100. 

For  the  establishment,  construction,  enlargement,  or  improvement  of  aviation 
stations  for  use  in  connection  with  the  seacoast  defenses  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  including  the  acquisition  of  land  or  any  interest  in  land  by  purchase, 
lease,  codemnation,  or  otherwise,  and  the  preparation  necessary  to  make  the 
same  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended,  $1,300,000. 


[Public — No.  261 — 66th  Congress.] 

Excerpt  from  an  act  to  provide  for  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  to  repeal  certain  emergency  legislation,  and  provide  for  the  disposition, 
regulation,  and  use  of  property  acquired  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved 
June  5,  1920. 

******* 

Coastwise  Sec  22.  That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  giving  the  United  States 
^Admission  of  Shipping  Board  power  to  suspend  present  provisions  of  law  and 
vessels  of  for-  permit  vessels  of  foreign  registry  and  foreign-built  vessels  ad- 
eign  registry  mitted  to  American  registry  under  the  act  of  August  18,  1914,  to 
to,  repealed,  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  during  the  present  war  and  for  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  thereafter,  except  the 

Provisos.  coastwise  trade  with  Alaska,"  approved  October  6,  1917,  is  hereby 
.  repealed :  Provided,   That   all   foreign-built    vessels   admitted   to 

of*  American  American  registry,  owned  on  February  1,  1920,  by  persons  citizens 
registry  ai-of  the  United  States,  and  all  foreign-built  vessels  owned  by  the 
lowed  in,  if  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  when  sold 
Sens"1  by  Citl"  and  owned  by  persons  citizens  of  the  United  States,  may  engage 
in  the  coastwise  trade  so  long  as  they  continue  in  such  ownership, 

Hawaii  pas-  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  such  trade :  Provided, 
senger  travel  That  the  board  is  authorized  to  issue  permits  for  the  carrying  of 
on  foreign  passengers  in  foreign  ships,  if  it  deems  it  necessary  so  to  do,  oper- 
to^ebruary^l3  atinS  between  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  coast  up  to 
1922.  '  February  1,  1922. 
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